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In  sending  forth  to  the  world  this  first  number  of  the  A  rch  apologia 
Cambrensis ,  we  are  desirous  of  making  known  to  our  numerous  anti¬ 
quarian  friends  and  correspondents  the  deep  sense  we  entertain  of  their 
spontaneous  kindness,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling 
with  which  they  have  participated  in  our  arduous  undertaking.  W e 
hope  that  we  have  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  Welsh  antiquaries 
that  will  resound  not  harshly  in  the  ears  of  the  W elsh  public ;  and 
that,  by  describing  and  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  our  dear  native 
land,  we  shall  meet  with  the  lasting  support  and  sympathy  of  all,  who 
love  those  venerable  and  delightful  associations  connected  with  the 
very  name  of  Wales.  The  many  acts  of  courtesy  which  we  have 
received  from  gentlemen,  whom  we  have  the  honour  of  knowing  only 
by  name,  are  evidences  of  the  interest  with  which  the  study  of  anti¬ 
quities  is  pursued  by  all  men  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  minds;  and 
they  are  to  us  auguries  of  good  for  the  future.  When  several  of  our 
contributors,  both  of  papers  and  drawings,  have  preferred  that  we 
should  publish  them  anonymously,  it  would  be  invidious  to  thank 
any  by  name :  —  one  general  expression  of  gratitude  must  suffice. 
With  regard,  however,  to  a  most  valuable  feature  of  our  work,  its 
illustrations,  we  cannot  remain  silent ;  and  on  this  head  we  are  bound 
to  offer  our  warmest  thanks  to  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  for  his  great  kindness 
and  care  in  superintending  the  execution  of  the  plates  and  illustrations 
in  this  number: — to  J.  E.  Grregan,  Esq.,  for  his  beautiful  and 
highly  picturesque  drawing  of  the  west  front  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey:  —  to  Thomas  Willement,  Esq.,  for  a  mark  of  friendship 
in  presenting  us  with  the  drawing  of  the  arms  of  Wales  on  our 
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title-page,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  the 
blazon  upon  which  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  did  us  the  honour  to  give 
his  valuable  opinion.  To  the  able  hand  of  Mr.  0.  A.  Hanlon  we  are 
indebted  for  the  block-illustrations  of  Mona  Mediaeva ;  and  we  gladly 
seize  upon  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  best  acknowledgments 
to  G-eorge  Petrie,  Esq.,  for  the  liberal  and  friendly  communication  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  illustrations,  by  the  same  engraver,  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Early  Architecture  of  Ireland. 

Vos  VALETE  ET  PLAUDITE  ! 

THE  EDITORS. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications,  drawings,  &c.,  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible  each 
(Quarter,  to  the  publisher,  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  ; 
and  in  all  cases,  when  desired,  the  originals  of  such  communications,  drawings,  &c. 
will  he  carefully  preserved  for  their  owners,  who  may  receive  them  on  application. 

The  Editors  will  he  much  obliged  to  those  who  honour  them  with  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  if,  in  all  matters  of  dates  and  references,  they  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  correctness  of  the  numbers,  passages,  &c.  quoted.  In  drawings  and 
sketches,  accuracy  of  detail  and  measurement  will  be  esteemed  far  beyond  pictu¬ 
resque  effect,  which  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  archamlogical  purposes  ;  and  in  case 
of  illustrations  of  camps,  castles,  churches,  buildings,  or  any  monuments,  being  com¬ 
municated,  it  is  particularly  requested  that,  if  possible,  a  ground  plan,  with  the 
proper  measurements,  may  accompany  them.  The  scale  upon  which  a  drawing  or 
plan  is  made,  ought  always  to  be  specified. 

Early  information  of  any  projected  alteration,  mutilation,  or  destruction  of 
monuments  of  any  kind,  will  he  gladly  received  ;  and  the  Editors  will  do  their  best, 
by  informing  the  antiquarian  world  and  by  communicating  with  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities,  to  prevent  or  remedy  any  damage  threatened  or  done. 


No.  II.  will  be  Published  on  the  First  of  April. 


ON  THE  STUDY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
NATIONAL  ANTIQUITIES. 


One  of  the  most  honourable  characteristics  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live  is,  that,  concurrently  with  a  spirit  of  invention 
and  progress,  there  has  arisen  amongst  us,  and  there  flou¬ 
rishes,  a  deep  and  warm  feeling  of  veneration  for  whatever 
was  good  and  beautiful  in  former  days,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
examine  into,  and  to  study,  the  works  of  past  ages.  After 
many  aberrations  of  taste,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  a  thing  is  not  to  be  considered  suitable  and 
good  merely  because  it  is  new,  but  that  our  forefathers  were 
able  to  produce  works  of  skill  and  art  no  way  inferior  to  our 
own,  and  often  far  superior  to  them.  For  a  considerable 
period  the  civilized  world  appears  to  have  thought  that  taste 
— that  mysterious  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  all  men  have 
implanted  in  their  bosoms,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  — 
was  always  improving ;  and  that  the  laws  of  fitness  and  of 
beauty  could  at  any  time  be  changed  for  the  better.  This 
idea,  which  can  be  traced  in  its  action  during  the  last  three 
centuries  at  least,  was  fostered  by  the  incontestable  progress 
made  in  mechanical  skill  and  scientific  discovery  throughout 
the  same  period.  Men  saw  that  knowledge  was  begetting 
knowledge;  and  they  argued,  not  altogether  wrongly,  that 
taste  could  engender  taste.  Had  they  acted  as  logically  in 
an  sesthetical  as  they  did  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  they 
would  have  done  well,  and  taste  might  indeed  have  advanced, 
instead  of  retrograding ;  but  they  set  out  on  an  erroneous 
principle  —  that  of  despising  all  that  was  old  merely  on 
account  of  its  age  —  and  yet  they  committed  the  greater 
solecism  of  trying  to  base  their  standard  of  beauty  on  the 
effete  and  defunct  systems  of  classical  antiquity. 

The  revulsion  of  taste  and  opinion  that  occurred  amongst 
most  European  nations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whatever 
causes,  primary  or  secondary,  it  may  be  ascribed,  certainly 
tended  to  take  men  back  along  the  road  they  had  been  tra¬ 
velling,  rather  than  to  advance  them  on  it.  Architecture 
declined  immediately,  and  is  still  pining  under  the  shock  it 
then  received ;  painting  flourished  awhile,  then  declined,  and 
only  of  late  has  begun  to  revive;  sculpture  followed  the 
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same  fate;  though  both  these  tender  arts,  strange  to  say, 

♦  suffered  less  than  their  more  robust  sister ;  music,  too,  felt 
the  fatal  influence,  but,  as  being,  probably,  more  intimately 
connected  than  the  other  fine  arts  with  the  psychological 
constitution  of  man,  it  began  to  revive  sooner  than  the  rest. 
The  comparatively  darkest  age  for  the  fine  arts,  of  any  since 
the  tenth  century,  was  the  eighteenth :  and  when  we  look 
back  at  the  condition  in  which  these  arts  were  one  hundred 
years  ago,  especially  in  our  own  country,  we  feel  perplexed 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  rapid  revival,  and  their 
promising  condition,  which  we  are  allowed  to  witness  at 
the  present  day. 

Many  causes,  into  which  we  have  not  the  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate,  have  conduced  to  this  effect:  a  more  wholesome 
condition  of  religious  and  political  feeling  —  (for  men  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  operations  in 
Church  and  State  during  the  last  three  hundred  years ;  very 
few  find  themselves  happier  and  better  than  their  forefathers;) 
— a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  real  history  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages — (for  every  day  proves  to  us  more 
vividly  that  nine-tenths  of  our  currently  received  histories 
ought  to  be  re-written,  would  we  have  them  consonant  to 
truth ;)  —  a  return  to  a  purer  perception  of  the  eternal 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  Almighty’s  works,  caused  by  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  them,  and  a  more  diligent 
searching  after  their  marvellous  developements ; — these,  and 
other  circumstances  of  a  related  nature,  have  opened  men’s 
eyes,  have  made  them  wiser  and  humbler  than  they  were, 
have  shewn  to  them  how  far  from  truth  and  beauty  their 
notions  had  been  removed,  and  have  led  them  to  the  careful 
study  of  national  antiquities,  as  that  first  step  in  history 
which  can  alone  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  springs 
of  national  happiness. 

Our  fathers  pulled  down  the  churches  and  castles  of  their 
ancestors,  because,  forsooth,  they  were  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
formable  to  their  own  degenerate  and  distorted  taste :  —  we, 
their  sons,  are  now  painfully  rebuilding  and  restoring  them. 
They  condescended  to  judge  a  thing  worthy  of  preservation 
if  it  savoured  of  Greek  or  Roman  times,  because  their  own 
system  of  aesthetics  was  founded  on  a  puny  and  bastard  imi¬ 
tation  of  Greek  and  Roman  art ;  but  for  all  that  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  (when  the  arts  of  the 
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ancient  world  fell,  like  its  religion  and  its  ethics,  never  to 
rise  again)  and  their  own  days,  they  professed  the  most  su¬ 
preme  contempt,  and  could  find  no  sympathy.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  can  now  perceive  how  much  more  magnificent  is  a 
feudal  castle  than  a  modern  palace, —  how  superior,  in  all 
attributes  of  dignity  and  stateliness,  is  an  ancient  manor 
house  to  a  modern  villa, —  how  intrinsically  better  is  one  of 
the  burgher  houses  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  tawdry 
shop  or  gin-palace  of  the  nineteenth. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  typographical  and 
pictorial  skill  had  reached  their  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  literature;  but  we  now  find  out  that  for  taste 
and  beauty  we  must  recur  to  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  many 
centuries  back.  Our  fathers  adorned  their  sideboards  with 
plate  of  meagre  and  unmeaning  design,  void  of  all  traces 
of  the  least  sentiment  of  art ;  but  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
present  day  search  anxiously  for  the  designs  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  middle  ages,  or  look  for  patterns  even  to  the 
Arabian  artificers  of  mediaeval  Spain.  In  a  word,  we  now 
look  to  antiquity  for  the  rekindling  of  that  flame  which  led 
our  progenitors  onward  in  a  path  of  sure  and  sound  progress; 
and  by  combining  the  knowledge  we  have  thus  recovered 
with  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  our  indubitable  advance 
in  natural  science,  we  seem  to  be  doing  much  towards 
redeeming  the  errors  of  former  days,  and  towards  stopping 
that  headlong  torrent  of  selfishness  and  arrogance  which  has 
threatened,  and  perhaps  still  threatens,  to  destroy  the  good 
features  of  our  national  character. 

What  is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  attaches  the  affections  of  the 
human  mind  so  strongly  to  things  and  localities  ?  In  the 
uncultivated  breast  it  may  be  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the 
fleeting  moment ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  generous  and  cul¬ 
tivated  man  it  is  the  thought  of  the  great  and  good  deeds, 
the  joys  and  woes,  of  others,  associated  with  particular  objects 
and  spots.  The  idea,  however,  of  another’s  actions  implies, 
almost  necessarily,  a  recollection  of  the  past ;  and  he  who 
can  trace  the  welfare  he  now  enjoys  to  the  past  kindness  of 
others,  he  who  honours  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  can 
participate  in  their  recollections  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  will 
carry  his  thoughts  still  farther  back,  and  will  plunge  into  the 
dim  mist  which  veils  the  face  of  antiquity.  He  who  truly 
loves  his  country,  and  understands  its  history,  must  venerate 
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the  records  of  that  history,  whether  they  be  in  parchment,  in 
brass,  in  stone,  or  in  plain  turf.  He  who  can  associate  any 
feeling  of  self-congratulation  with  the  deeds  of  the  great  men 
of  former  days,  will  respect  the  things  that  they  respected, 
and  will  not  lightly  regard  what  they  loved.  Such  a  man 
must  be  an  antiquarian,  or  at  least  no  rash  contemner  of 
antiquity :  he  will  discriminate  between  what  was  good  and 
what  was  bad  in  former  times ;  but  he  will  cherish  and  pre¬ 
serve  whatever  can  illustrate  the  annals  of  past  ages.  A 
good  member  of  the  state,  of  kind  and  humble  heart,  be  his 
intellectual  powers  brilliant,  his  faculties  of  invention  and 
discovery  intense,  as  they  may,  must  not  be  a  destroyer  nor  a 
despiser  of  his  country’s  monuments.  Whether  public  or 
private,  all  records  of  the  past  must  have  a  certain  value  in 
his  eyes ;  they  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  national 
self;  they  are  all  indications  of  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
general  or  the  individual  mind ;  every  thing  that  is  old  has 
in  it  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  its  nature  and 
purpose ; — the  artist,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  philosopher, 
should  neglect  none  of  these. 

While  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country  naturally  hold 
the  first  place  in  our  affections,  and  demand  our  first  study 
as  well  as  our  most  solicitous  preservation,  we  should  not 
forget  that  other  nations  have  also  each  their  peculiar  re¬ 
mains,  equally  dear,  equally  valuable  to  them,  as  ours  are  to 
ourselves ;  and  that,  as  members  of  the  great  human  family, 
as  brethren  in  the  same  noble  cause  of  general  civilization, 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  study  and  the  preservation 
of  antiquities  wherever  found.  If  we  deprecate  vandalism 
at  home,  we  should  discountenance  it  also  abroad,  and  we 
should  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all,  who,  in 
any  nation  whatsoever,  are  labouring  in  that  surest  method 
of  instructing  and  improving  their  compatriots,  the  investi¬ 
gating,  and  the  interpreting,  national  monuments.  Add  to 
which,  that  the  antiquities  of  one  country  nearly  always 
illustrate  and  explain  those  of  another  —  at  all  events  in 
portions  of  the  globe  inhabited  by  related  divisions  of  our 
common  race ;  and  that,  as  the  history  of  any  single  country 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  some  knowledge  being 
acquired  of  that  of  neighbouring  states,  so  the  accomplished 
antiquary  must  not  expect  to  make  up  his  budget  of  know¬ 
ledge,  without  collecting  many  of  its  stores  from  the  treasury 
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of  other  nations.  His  task  is  indeed  laborious,  and  time  and 
leisure  sufficient  for  its  performance  are  rarely  accorded  to 
any  one ;  still  every  man  is  bound  to  labour  in  his  own  little 
way,  each  for  the  same  end ;  and  would  we  make  our  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  profitable  to  the  common  cause,  we  should 
associate  ourselves  together,  allot  our  particular  labours  to 
each  other,  according  to  our  several  inclinations  and  capa¬ 
bilities  ;  and,  as  industrious  bees,  bring  home  the  sweets  of 
our  operations  and  our  excursions,  to  be  elaborated  and 
distributed  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  a  man  be  possessed  with 
even  the  most  profound  respect  for  his  country’s  monuments, 
nor  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  their  investigation  ;  — 
this  would  indeed  lay  the  foundation  of  his  antiquarian 
character,  and  would  furnish  him  with  the  animus,  without 
which  nothing  good  of  this  kind  can  be  effected.  He  must 
not  only  be  fond  of  studying  and  preserving  objects  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  he  must  also  know  how  rightly  to  do  so.  No  one, 
in  fact,  must  expect  to  do  much  towards  the  real  elucidation 
of  ancient  things  without  long  previous  study  —  long  prac¬ 
tice  —  and  great  patience.  It  has  been  for  want  of  qualities 
such  as  these  that  too  many  amateur-antiquarians  have  been 
led  to  theorize  instead  of  to  observe,  and,  having  amused  the 
world  with  their  speculations  rather  than  their  discoveries, 
have  sometimes  brought  their  own  well  intended  labours  into 
contempt.  Just  as,  in  the  scientific  world,  there  are  no  more 
useless  labourers  than  those  who  build  up  theories  of  fancy 
instead  of  theories  of  proof,  and  who  attempt  to  cosmogo- 
nize  when  they  should  content  themselves  with  observing ;  so 
in  antiquarian  matters,  he  who  allows  his  imagination  to  run 
too  far  ahead  of  his  facts,  and  plunges  into  generalizations 
without  documents  or  monuments  to  support  them,  stands 
not  only  in  his  own  light,  but  also  in  that  of  others,  and  hin¬ 
ders,  instead  of  forwarding  the  general  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  antiquarian,  who  limits  his  enquiries  too  much  to 
any  one  particular  class  of  objects,  is  always  in  danger  of  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  usurp  a  more  important  place  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  than  they  are  perhaps  entitled  to.  Not  but  that  to 
make  real  progress  in  antiquarian  study,  and  especially  to  be 
a  really  useful  member  of  an  antiquarian  body,  a  man  cannot 
do  better  than  work  hard  and  long  at  some  definite  division 
of  the  subject ;  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  village 
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antiquarian  is  as  real  a  character  as  the  -  village  politician, 
and  that  one-sidedness  is  a  quality  only  too  liable  to  implant 
itself  in  his  mind.  Hence  the  value  of  those  public  societies 
now  established  in  most  European  countries  for  the  study 
and  preservation  of  national  antiquities :  they  seem  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  tendency  complained  of,  and  they  bind  into  one  use¬ 
ful  and  harmonious  bundle  the  various  and  often  ill  assorted 
sticks  which  each  member  picks  up.  We  cannot,  as  British 
antiquaries,  complain  of  the  lack  of  such  societies  in  our 
own  state ;  and  though  we  have  unfortunately  seen  that 
archaeologists,  like  other  classes  of  men,  have  their  petty  ri¬ 
valries,  and  can  quarrel  about  straws  when  other  pretexts 
are  wanting ;  and  though  our  government,  in  the  over-abun¬ 
dance  of  its  abnegating  spirit,  still  refuses  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  every  other  enlightened  government  in  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world,  and  does  nothing  officially  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  preservation  of  national  monuments ;  yet  we  may  hope 
for  better  times.  From  the  spirit,  indeed,  that  now  animates 
the  upper  classes,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  well  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause  we  advocate,  and  even  fancy  that  we 
can  dimly  foresee  the  day  when  the  needless  and  wanton 
destruction,  or  mutilation,  of  any  ancient  monument  shall  be 
considered  as  a  public  offence,  and  shall  be  repressed  by  pub¬ 
lic  authority.  For,  what  right  has  any  single  person  to  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  all  the  best  amongst  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  passing  fancy, 
rashly  injure  or  destroy  that  which  all  others  look  upon  with 
a  certain  kind  of  affection  ?  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  venerable  object  be  his  own,  or  public  property :  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  past  belong  to  the  nation,  their  maintenance 
affects  the  commonwealth ;  every  man  is  more  or  less  directly 
interested  in  the  due  preservation  of  every  thing,  small  or 
great,  that  confers  historical  dignity  and  interest  upon  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  Did  men  but  reflect  how  valuable  an  ingredient 
of  national  character  is  the  spirit — we  will  not  say  of  blind  and 
indiscriminate  —  but  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  veneration 
for  what  has  constituted  the  pride  and  glory  of  other  times ; 
and  how  indispensably  necessary  for  the  due  education  of  the 
public  mind  is  that  great  and  well  furnished  museum  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  a  country,  rich  in  historical  objects  and  monu¬ 
ments,  constitutes  of  itself,  —  they  would  hesitate  ere  they 
allowed  a  single  stone  to  be  thoughtlessly  displaced  from  any 
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moss-grown  tower  or  ancient  fane.  They  would  neither  plough 
up  the  encampments  of  their  rude  ancestors,  nor  destroy 
their  cairns  and  tombs  to  make  walls,  or  to  mend  roads  withal ; 
their  simple  time-hallowed  churches  and  oratories  would  not 
be  quickly  changed  for  buildings  characterized  only  by  the 
want  of  architectural  knowledge,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
that  can  inspire  devotion.  The  lords  of  frowning  castles 
would  no  longer  dismantle  them  for  the  sake  of  their  lead 
and  stone  and  timber;  nor  would  the  owners  of  ancient  civic 
mansions  —  though  boasting  of  no  higher  ornament  than 
sculptured  timber  and  trimly  plastered  panels  —  pull  them 
down  for  the  sake  of  building  in  their  stead  brick  and  cast 
iron  shops,  that  will  crumble  about  their  tenants’  ears  long 
before  the  century  is  closed.  Manuscripts  would  no  more  be 
sold  to  the  bookbinder,  to  serve  as  braces  for  his  volumes ; 
nor  would  illuminated  pages  be  defaced,  in  order  that  their 
spoils  might  grace  some  fair  lady’s  album.  Old  family  plate 
would  be  preserved,  not  sent  to  the  silversmith’s  to  be  melted 
into  more  fashionable  forms :  —  men  would,  in  fact,  learn  to 
revere  their  ancestors,  and  would  pay  some  little  regard  to 
their  memory.  And  at  the  same  time,  if  this  good  spirit  of 
reverence  prevailed,  men  would  not  be  betrayed  into  those 
aberrations  of  taste  which  have  led  too  many  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  into  sham  imitations  of  the  style  of  the  olden 
time,  and  to  make  a  kind  of  masquerade  of  their  houses  and 
their  furniture,  equally  unsuited  to  their  social  position  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  days  in  which  they  live.  For,  let  it 
be  understood,  we  do  not  go  to  the  absurd  length  of  contending 
that  all  old  things  are  to  be  imitated , — we  argue  only  that  they 
should  be  respected.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  be  libelling 
that  glorious  order  of  things  which  our  all-good  Creator  has 
placed  us  amidst,  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  obvious  laws  is 
that  of  perpetual  renovation  and  decay.  To  every  age  its  own 
characteristics  growing  out  of  its  own  peculiar  constitutions; 
but  to  each  its  own  due  respect :  —  and  let  not  the  men  of 
one  epoch  of  this  world’s  existence  presume  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  an  antecedent  sera,  lest  they  be  accused,  by  those 
that  come  after,  of  overweening  self-conceit,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  their  own  temporary  importance.  Time’s 
scythe  mows  quickly  and  surely  enough  ;  let  not  man  lend 
his  hand  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

Any  person  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject 
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would  say,  that,  to  caution  the  public  against  the  mutilation 
and  destruction  of  works  of  antiquity,  is,  at  the  present  day, 
a  superfluous  labour.  We  cannot  agree  with  such  an  opinion; 
we  have  witnessed,  and  we  almost  daily  hear  of,  such  unac¬ 
countable  injuries  inflicted  on  old  remains  of  every  kind,  that 
we  feel  confident  of  much  warning  being  still  necessary,  ere 
the  public  can  become  generally  aware  of  the  damage  their 
national  and  individual  property  is  constantly  sustaining. 
There  are  many  classes  of  destroyers :  —  needy  or  tasteless 
owners  of  property  are  in  the  first  class,  —  those  who,  for 
want  of  funds  to  repair  an  ancient  building,  allow  it  to  fall 
into  ruin,  —  or  who,  from  a  change  of  fancy,  sell  it  or  pull  it 
down,  and  erect  some  gew-gaw  in  its  stead.  Government 
and  municipal  corporations  constitute  a  second  category,  — 
and  one  of  a  more  hopeless  description  than  the  first ;  for 
family  pride  and  private  honour  may  act  upon  individuals, 
whereas  an  abstraction  of  the  law  —  a  mere  ideal  embodying 
of  persons  into  a  corporate  society  —  is  as  pitiless  and  ruth¬ 
less  a  monster  as  any  that  the  antiquary  has  to  deal  with. 
The  third,  and  most  obnoxious,  because  the  most  selfish  and 
most  impudently  clamorous,  class  is  that  of  public  companies, 
whether  for  railroads,  canals,  or  any  other  similar  works.  Only 
let  a  certain  number  of  private  speculators  obtain,  by  any 
means  more  or  less  pure,  the  easy  sanction  of  the  legislature  to 
their  projects,  forthwith  they  arm  themselves  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  empire,  as  conveyed  by  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  —  and  then  woe  to  any  relic  of  antiquity  that  may 
stand  in  their  way  !  What  care  they  for  the  monuments  of 
the  country  ?  The  object  of  their  devotion  is  money.  What 
are  stones  and  turfen  mounds  compared  with  this  ?  What 
are  private,  what  are  local,  or  even  national  feelings?  We 
may  truly  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  great  national 
monuments  have  not  suffered  more  than  they  have  done  by 
this  class  of  legalized  depredators. 

There  is,  however,  a  fourth  class  of  Vandals  more  honest 
in  their  intentions,  but  not  less  fatally  destructive  than  the 
other  three :  —  we  allude  to  the  beautifiers,  the  repairers, 
the  restorers,  the  new-builders,  and  all  that  category  of  well 
meaning,  yet  oft-times  misled,  individuals.  Let  a  worthy 
churchwarden  conceive  the  idea  of  immortalizing  his  year  of 
office  by  “  doing  up”  the  parish  church ;  let  the  new  mayor 
of  some  petty  borough  take  it  into  his  head  that  the  town 
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wants  improving ;  let  a  stirring  busy  builder  and  contractor 
think  that  it  would  improve  his  practice,  could  he  get  half  a 
dozen  new  churches,  and  a  mansion  or  two,  to  build ;  and 
presently  shall  be  seen  such  a  metamorphosis  in  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  features  of  any  district,  that  its  quondam  friends  shall 
recognize  it  no  more.  Look  at  our  cathedrals  —  look  at 
most  of  the  residences  of  our  nobles  —  look  at  the  topography 
of  our  corporate  towns,  and  see  whether  injudicious  friends 
have  not  clone  their  full  proportion  of  mischief  to  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  land. 

The  antiquary,  therefore,  has  two  kinds  of  enemies  to  com¬ 
bat,  open  foes  and  false  friends ;  but  the  only  plan  of  doing- 
good  battle  against  them  is  by  endeavouring  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of,  as  well  as  a  taste  for,  antiquities,  as  widely  as 
possible.  The  first  and  most  obvious  way  for  effecting  this 
is  the  establishing  of  local  societies,  for  the  examining  and 
the  guarding  of  local  antiquities.  There  are  few  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  a  district  may  not  be  formed  for  the 
gentry  to  meet  within,  and  to  enrol  themselves  into  a  body 
for  this  desirable  purpose :  —  we  have  societies  for  the  whole 
empire,  but  we  want  more  numerous  local  associations. 
Wales  in  particular,  though  rich  in  antiquities,  is  peculiarly 
defective  in  her  organization  for  their  study  and  their  preserv¬ 
ation  ;  and  if  we  except  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
Welsh  MSS.,  there  is  hardly  any  antiquarian  body  to  be 
found  in  the  Principality  possessing  features  of  vitality  and 
activity.  Wherever  an  antiquarian  society  can  be  formed, 
there  also  ought  a  museum  for  the  reception  of  local  anti¬ 
quities  to  be  established.  For  the  want  of  a  place  of  deposit, 
how  many  valuable  objects  have  been  lost  to  the  locality 
where  they  have  been  discovered,  or  have  been  destroyed  by 
falling  into  improper  hands !  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the 
formation  of  such  institutions,  if  only  good  will  and  a  little 
activity  be  present ;  and  when  once  started,  they  have  the 
excellent  faculty  of  tending  to  support  themselves.  There 
are  at  least  twelve  towns,  amongst  the  twelve  counties  of  the 
Principality,  where  public  museums  for  the  preservation  of 
local  antiquities  might  be  formed,  and  wherein  local  anti¬ 
quarian  societies  might  either  be  set  up  on  their  own  founda¬ 
tion,  or  engrafted  on  previously  existing  bodies.  The  great 
desideratum,  however,  would  be  an  association  for  the  whole 
Principality,  acting  in  concord  with  a  more  general  asso- 
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ciation  for  the  whole  empire,  yet  devoting  itself  to  the  special 
cultivation  of  Welsh  antiquities.  For  want  of  this  we  have 
amongst  us  no  unity  of  action,  no  communication  of  disco¬ 
veries  and  ideas,  no  “  division  of  labour,”  no  “  mutual  en¬ 
couragement”  ;  all  is  left  to  the  desultory  exertions  of 
individuals,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  good  is  done,  ,  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the 
whole  body  of  Welsh  antiquaries. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  how  much  may  be  effected 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  antiquities  and  the  history  of 
any  country  by  a  candid  and  acute  observer,  we  would  point 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  gratefully 
revered  by  all  who  are  fond  of  archaeological  pursuits.  It  is 
astonishing  —  as  far  at  least  as  Wales  is  concerned  —  how 
remarkably  comprehensive  and  accurate  all  his  observations 
were.  Wherever  he  went  he  seemed  to  have  seen  and  to 
have  learned  all  that  was  worth  seeing  and  knowing ;  and 
his  labours  have,  in  numerous  instances,  precluded  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  later  exertions.  The  enquiries  of  subsequent 
examiners  have  seldom  been  found  at  material  variance 
with  his  conclusions;  and  the  Welsh  antiquary  should  never 
come  upon  Pennant’s  ground  without  having  his  volumes  in 
hand.  If,  however,  the  period  when  he  laboured  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  compared  with  our  own  day,  when  so 
much  more  is  known  about  the  early  history  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  country,  the  modern  archaeologist  may  well 
hope  to  achieve  something,  if  he  only  pursue  a  similar  method. 
Pennant  was  a  most  diligent  searcher  after  ancient  documents, 
and  a  personal  inspector  of  ancient  monuments ;  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are,  nearly  always,  those  of  a  careful  reader  and  an 
attentive  eye-witness.  Hence  their  truth  and  value.  And 
such  should  be  the  course  adopted  by  those  who  would  work 
to  some  real  purpose  in  the  field  we  profess  to  cultivate. 
They  should  fit  themselves,  by  previous  careful  study  of 
historical  documents,  for  their  actual  operations ;  and  they 
should  bring  to  the  inspection  of  remains  of  all  kinds  a  spirit 
of  candour  and  good  sense.  An  accurate  eye,  and  a  ready  hand 
for  delineation,  are  to  be  attained  only  by  length  of  practice. 
But  all  branches  of  archseology  do  not  require  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  ;  some  are  best  carried  on  in  the  closet ;  others  in  the 
open  air ;  in  all  cases,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  attention 
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to  detail  are  the  principal  things  wanted ;  and  when  these  are 
deficient,  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

Let  not  the  antiquarian  be  deterred  from  following  up  his 
delightful  occupation  by  the  jeers  of  the  ignorant,  or  the 
scoffings  of  the  utilitarian.  It  is  true  that  many  an  object 
he  handles  may  be  intrinsically  of  little  interest  or  value ; 
but  when  taken  as  forming  part  of  a  vast  series,  as  being  a 
link  in  a  chain,  or  rather  a  net-work,  of  evidence,  the  preserv¬ 
ation  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
community,  it  becomes  of  relative  value,  and  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  Just  as  the  entomologist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
chemist  may  be  supposed  by  the  vulgar  herd  to  be  wasting 
their  time,  in  examining  the  tissues  of  a  beetle’s  wing,  or  a 
flower’s  petal,  or  the  ultimate  composition  of  some  evanescent 
gas;  so  the  archaeologist  may  sometimes  be  exposed  to  ridicule 
for  amassing  illegible  coins,  or  for  hunting  after  worm-eaten 
and  damp-disfigured  manuscripts.  Nevertheless,  each  of  them 
is  working  usefully  in  his  special  province,  each  is  doing 
something  towards  forming  a  great  whole ;  and  though  the 
results  of  their  labours  may  not  be  immediately  evident,  yet 
in  time  they  come  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  their  author 
—  or  his  posterity  —  obtains  the  proper  meed  of  gratitude 
and  fame.  The  diligent  and  enlightened  antiquarian  may 
have  his  exertions  little  noticed,  but  he  has  the  consolation 
of  reflecting  that  he  is  always  an  useful  servant  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  of  mankind. 

To  make,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  observations 
practically  useful  to  our  readers,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  them  —  though  many  are  more  competent 
to  give  such  indications  than  ourselves  —  the  limits  within 
which  their  antiquarian  pursuits  may  be  duly  arranged 
and  pursued.  Much  more  progress  may  be  made  in  archae¬ 
ological  —  as  in  all  other  researches  —  if  a  well  digested  and 
comprehensive  plan  be  kept  in  view,  and  acted  upon,  than 
if  exertions  be  made  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  with¬ 
out  a  definite  object.1 


1  For  much  of  the  method  of  studying  antiquities  —  as,  indeed,  for  many 
good  methods  and  theories  in  other  matters  —  we  confess  ourselves  under 
great  obligations  to  our  French  brethren  of  the  archaeological  world.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  being  duly  organized  under  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  government :  they  have  two  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
specially  charged  to  direct  their  labours,  and  to  record  and  employ  the 
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The  monuments  of  the  British  Islands  may  he  divided 
into  the  following  classes,  according  to  periods : — 

(1.)  Celtic,  Cymmric,  Gaelic,  Erse,  &c. 

(2.)  Roman. 

(3.)  Saxon,  Danish,  Scandinavian,  &c. 

(4.)  Mediaeval. 

(5.)  Modern.  A.D.  1600-1800. 

By  monuments  we  mean,  not  only  buildings,  and  monu¬ 
ments  properly  so  called,  but  also  all  objects  of  art,  and  what 

results  they  arrive  at.  In  consequence  of  this,  archseology  is  now  on  a 
sounder  basis  in  France  than  in  England ;  and,  allowing  for  their  having 
started  later  than  ourselves  in  the  race,  French  antiquarians  are  getting  on 
more  rapidly  than  we  are.  Add  to  this,  they  can  now  wage  much  better 
war  against  the  Vandals  than  we  can;  they  have  the  whole  authority  and 
influence  of  the  government  at  their  backs ;  all  the  important  buildings  of 
the  country  are  declared  national  historical  monuments,  and  no  man  dares 
raise  his  hand  against  them.  As  an  instance  of  how  this  system  works,  we 
may  mention  that,  not  long  since,  the  parochial  authorities  of  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  France  (at  Nevers)  beautified  the  building  by  painting 
white,  with  oil  paint,  the  whole  of  the  interior,  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000 
francs,  or  £1200.  No  sooner  had  they  completed  this  precious  piece  of 
folly,  and  removed  the  scaffolding  erected  for  the  purpose,  than  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  reported  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  the  Historical 
Committee  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  and  that  functionary  immediately  forced 
them  to  “  unpaint  ”  the  whole,  and  leave  the  stone  as  they  found  it  —  at  a 
cost  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  painting.  Thus  was  a  most  salu¬ 
tary  example  set,  which  has  since  produced  an  excellent  effect  on  all 
churchwardens,  builders,  and  daubers,  throughout  that  country.  When 
will  our  government  interfere  to  prevent  the  beautifying  of  any  of  our  great 
churches  and  cathedrals  —  one  of  which,  for  example,  not  far  from  the 
principality,  is  now  suffering  an  infliction  of  this  nature  ?  Again,  the  great 
Celtic  monument  of  Carnac,  in  Britany,  equivalent  to  Stonehenge  in 
England,  was,  lately,  becoming  injured  by  the  peasants  breaking  up  the 
stones  to  make  walls  of.  The  French  government  has  interfered,  and  has 
purchased  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  Now,  if  Stone¬ 
henge  were  levelled  with  the  ground  to-morrow  by  some  malicious  hands 
—  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  ready  to  do  such  a  thing  —  how  much 
money  would  government  come  forward  with  for  putting  it  up  again  ? 
Until  lately  a  man  might  walk  into  a  museum  and  destroy  one  of  the  finest 
objects  in  it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him.  The  act  passed  for 
meeting  cases  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  best  steps,  in  an  archaeological  sense, 
taken  by  the  legislature  for  a  long  period.  The  repairs  now  going  on,  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  at  Caernarvon  castle,  is 
another  most  cheering  symptom  of  an  improved  state  of  national  feeling 
upon  topics  of  this  nature ;  and  we  hope  that  the  precedent  will  be  followed 
up  in  all  cases  of  crown  property ;  to  he  imitated,  of  course,  by  private 
persons,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
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may  be  styled  documentary  monuments,  such  as  charters, 
and  ancient  papers  of  every  kind.  Now,  although  the  Bri¬ 
tish  antiquary  will  gladly  endeavour  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  each  of  these  great  divisions,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  have  the  time  and  the  ability  to  make  himself  a 
complete  master  of  each.  Every  antiquarian  will  choose  out 
his  own  department — will  ride  his  own  hobby  in  fact  —  and 
will  work  con  amove  at  one  branch  rather  than  at  another  of 
the  subject.  This  is  what  each  should  be  contented  to  do ; 
only,  let  no  man  despise  his  neighbour’s  operations,  because 
they  are  not  coincident  with  his  own ;  they  are  all  parts  of 
a  whole;  let  every  man  work  hard  at  his  own  favourite 
pursuit  —  we  shall  all,  some  day  or  other,  materially  help 
and  illustrate  each  others  labours. 

We  intend,  in  the  pages  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis , 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  Government  Com¬ 
missions,  and  to  print  sets  of  instructions,  questionaries,  or 
formularies,  by  which  the  antiquary  will  be  greatly  aided  in 
his  operations,  from  knowing  what,  and  how,  to  observe. 
And  to  this  end  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  printed  forms 
issued  by  those  Commissions,  as  well  as  of  the  similar  forms 
used  by  some  English  antiquarian  bodies,  which  have  kindly 
given  us  leave  to  profit  by  their  discoveries.  Antiquarian 
research  may  thus  be  carried  on  throughout  Wales  on  some¬ 
thing  like  an  uniform  plan ;  discoveries  may  be  more  easily 
compared,  illustrated,  and  classified ;  difficulties  may  be 
more  readily  solved ;  and  communication  of  knowledge 
more  rapidly  sustained.  In  drawing  up  such  formularies, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  experience  of  the 
antiquarian  world  be  consulted.  We  therefore  solicit  the 
aid  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  studies  of  this  kind ;  and 
we  beg  of  them  to  communicate  to  us  their  ideas  and  their 
observations.  In  making  observations  of  this  kind,  scarcely 
any  remark  is  too  trivial  to  be  thrown  away :  what  to  some 
persons  may  seem  unimportant  or  ridiculous,  may,  on  further 
examination  and  comparison,  prove  to  be  of  great  value. 
Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  looking  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  mortar  of  ancient  walls  to  determine  their  date? 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  a  small  deviation  in  the  lines 
of  a  moulding  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  age  of  a 
building,  when  all  direct  and  documentary  evidence  had 
failed  ?  It  is  only  by  the  conglomeration  of  accurate  details 
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that  the  great  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge  is  made  up ; 
and  we  therefore  recommend  our  readers  never  to  consider 
their  labour  badly  bestowed  in  minutely  recording  whatever 
comes  under  their  notice. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  compilation  of  documents  of 
this  nature,  we  will  state  what  we  conceive  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  any  body  of  antiquarians,  when  professing  to 
examine  thoroughly  into  the  mediaeval  remains  of  any  dis¬ 
trict.  We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  following  collections 
ought  to  be,  if  possible,  formed  for  every  county  of  Wales: — 

I.  A  Monasticon  ;  including  complete  and  accurate  sur¬ 

veys,  measurements,  delineations,  &c.,  of  all  monastic 
remains ;  whether  buildings,  tombs,  inscriptions, 
utensils,  seals,  &c. 

II.  An  Ecclesiasticon  ;  including  complete  and  accurate 

surveys,  the  same  as  in  the  above  division,  of  all 
parochial  churches,  chapels,  &c.,  and  of  all  objects 
such  as  tombs,  crosses,  &c.,  connected  with  them. 

III.  A  Castellarium  ;  including  the  same  operations  for 
all  castellated  remains. 

IV.  A  Mansionarium  ;  applying,  as  above,  to  all  ancient 
houses  of  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  and  to 
their  connected  remains. 

V.  A  Villare  and  Parochiale  ;  applying  to  all  buildings, 

and  other  remains,  of  towns,  villages,  parishes,  &c.; 
including  all  public,  civil  buildings,  &c. 

VI.  A  Chartularium  ;  including  as  complete  an  account 
as  possible  of  all  ancient  documents,  of  what  kind 
soever,  relating  to  the  five  preceding  classes. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  our 
antiquarian  friends;  knowing  them  to  have  been  actually 
applied,  and  found  to  work  admirably  well,  in  numerous 
instances.  We  seek  for  further  information  upon  such 
points ;  and  can  promise  them  that  the  Archcsologia  Cam- 
brensis  shall  always  be  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers  for  promoting,  and  for  recording,  all  such  meri¬ 
torious  labours. 

H.  L.  J. 

/I 
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Vallis  Crucis,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Cross,  commences  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  just  before  that  majestic  river  enters  the 
village  of  Llangollen,  and  thence  runs  up  in  a  northern 
direction  for  three  or  four  miles.  Luxuriantly  watered  by  a 
clear  stream,  and  sheltered  by  high  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  gracefully  ornamented  with  trees,  the  place  altogether 
appears  as  if  especially  intended  to  be  the  home  of  peace  and 
happiness  —  a  paradise  for  restored  man,  where  he  might 
securely  worship  his  Creator  and  cultivate  the  graces  of  heaven 
implanted  in  his  soul.  It  obtained  its  name  from  a  sepulchral 
cross,  commonly  called  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  which  stands  on 
a  tumulus  in  the  middle  of  the  glen.  If  the  popular  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  inscription  which  it  bears  be  correct,  which 
represents  it  as  having  been  erected  by  Cyngen  ab  Cadell 
Deyrnllug,  in  memory  of  his  great-grandfather,  Eliseg,1  this 
monument  must  be  as  old  as  the  seventh  century ;  for  we 
are  informed,  in  history,  that  Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  the  sup¬ 
posed  son  of  Eliseg,  and  grandfather  of  Cyngen,  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  a.  d.  603.  This  circumstance 
enables  us  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately  the  date  when  the 
valley  first  received  its  sacred  name. 

The  most  ancient  appellations  by  which  the  Welsh  distin¬ 
guish  this  secluded  spot,  were,  no  doubt,  “  Y  Glyn,”  (the  glen,) 
and  “  Y  Pant,”  (the  hollow.)  Afterwards,  in  reference  to  the 
pillar,  it  was  called  “  Glyn  Eliseg,”  and  “  Pant  y  Groes.”  It 
was  also  designated  Llanegwestl,  which  would  imply  that  a 
church  had  been  founded  here  by  a  person  bearing  the  name 
of  Egwestl.  Now,  there  was  an  Egwestl,  or  Gwestl,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century;  and,  though  his  name 
is  not  found  among  the  saints  of  Britain,  yet,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  being  introduced  into  a  poem  in  connection 

1  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  inscription  as  read  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Llwyd  :  —  “  Concenn  filius  Catelli,  Catelli  filius  Brohcmail,  Broh- 
niail  filius  Eliseg,  Eliseg  filius  Guoillauc.  Concenn  itaque  pronepos  Eliseg 
edificavit  hunc  lapidem  proavo  suo  Eliseg.”  This  is  different  from  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  as  recorded  in  books.  There  it  is,  “  Brochwel 
ah  Cyngen  ab  Cadell.”  But  there  is  another  pedigree  in  the  same  line,  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  inscription ;  which,  however  brings  the  date  of 
the  pillar  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is.  this,  “  Cyngen  ab  Cadell 
ab  Brochwel  ab  Elisau  ab  Cynllo.”  —  See  the  inscription  below. 
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ordinary  purposes  of  the  monastery.  If  the  latter  supposition 
be  correct,  then  the  cloister  must  have  been  at  the  south¬ 
eastern  end  of  the  church ;  for  human  bones  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  have  been  dug  up  there  of  late  years,  and  it  is  known 
to  be  the  usual  practice  in  monastic  establishments  to  use 
the  central  space  within  a  cloister  for  sepulchral  purposes. 
Portions  of  these  buildings  closely  adjoining  the  church  pre¬ 
serve  the  character  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  particular 
a  circular-headed  doorway,  with  bold  mouldings,  leading  into 
what  is  now  used  as  a  stable,  but  was  probably  once  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  abbot’s  hospitable  lodging.  The  rest  of  the 
building,  towards  the  south,  is  of  the  early  decorated  charac¬ 
ter,  and  may  be  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  architecture  is  very 
massive  in  character,  exceedingly  simple  in  detail  and  orna¬ 
ment,  almost  perfect  in  preservation.1  The  lower  portion, 
or  that  on  the  ground  floor,  is  divided  into  four  series  of 
massive  arcades,  and  formed  perhaps  one,  or  at  the  most 
two  apartments.  An  ancient  fireplace,  though  probably  not 
so  old  as  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  remains  within  it,  and  the 
whole  made  the  refectory.  A  portion  of  it,  which  contains 
a  curiously  decorated  window,  with  very  early  tracery,  and 
a  seat  on  either  side,  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  refectory; 
tradition  calls  it,  but  erroneously,  a  confessional.  Above  is 
the  dormitory,  lighted  by  small  pointed  loops ;  but  all  traces 
of  the  roof,  or  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  apart¬ 
ment,  have  disappeared.  In  a  room  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  abbot’s  house  is  a  fireplace,  the  lintel  of  which  is  formed 
by  two  stones  joined  together,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are 
noticed  below.  On  the  outside  of  this  building  towards  the 
court,  are  a  series  of  plain  corbels,  which  evidently  once 
supported  a  gallery,  probably  of  wood,  an  instance  of  which 
still  exists  at  Much-Wenlock  Abbey,  Shropshire,  in  excellent 
preservation.  On  some  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  round 
this  court,  portions  of  tracery  and  other  ornaments  have 
been  fixed :  —  and  in  a  small  garden  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  are  a  few  mutilated  tumular  slabs,  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  which  will  be  adverted  to  by  and  by. 

1  It  was  this  portion  which  was  whitewashed  by  the  occupying  tenant  a 
few  years  ago  :  —  no  traces  now  remain  of  this  unconscious  act  of  Vandal¬ 
ism,  thanks  to  the  possessors  of  this  venerable  ruin,  who  value  it  as  it 
deserves. 
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Besides  his  apartments  at  the  monastery,  the  abbot  seems 
to  have  had  a  summer  house  or  country  residence  about 
three  miles  off,  in  the  direction  of  Ruthin,  at  a  place  which 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Ilavod  yr  Abad,”  or  the  Abbot's 
summer  residence . 

The  seal  of  this  abbey  was  oval,  representing  the  Virgin 
Mary,  crowned,  sitting  under  a  canopy,  holding  the  infant 
Jesus  with  the  right  hand,  standing,  and  a  sceptre  in  her 
left.  In  the  base  a  shield  of  arms,  cheeky.  Legend,  Sigillvm 
Comvne.  Domvs.  Be.  Marie,  de  Valle  Crucis.  We  learn 
from  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,1  that  there  is  an  imperfect  im¬ 
pression  of  this  seal  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  on  red  wax. 

The  following  are  all  the  particulars  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  relative  to  the  history  of  the  abbey.  They  are  in¬ 
serted,  as  far  as  their  respective  dates  could  be  ascertained, 
in  chronological  order. 

Reyner,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  a.d.  1224,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  half  of  the  tithes  of  Wrexham.  This  grant 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Abraham,  who  moreover,  in 
1227,  added  the  remaining  half.2 

The  freemen  of  Llangollen,  probably  about  the  same  time, 
endowed  it  with  a  fishery,  in  a  part  of  the  river  near  the 
town,  and  for  want  of  a  seal  of  their  own,  they  affixed  to 
their  grant  that  of  the  founder.  The  monks  soon  afterwards 
erected  new  works  on  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  fish,  which  caused  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  free¬ 
men.  The  latter  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  for  decision  to 
the  abbot  and  five  monks  of  their  own  choice,  who  were  to 
determine  it  on  oath.  Madog,  and  his  secretary,  John  Par¬ 
vus,  appointed  a  day  for  the  purpose  —  the  meeting  was 
held  —  the  oath  solemnly  administered  —  and  the  abbot  and 
monks  decided  in  their  own  favour.  They  alleged  that  they 
had  bought  the  right  of  erecting  what  works  they  pleased, 
and  of  repairing  them,  from  the  heirs  of  Llangollen.  The 
prince  confirmed  the  decree,  and  the  donation  of  the  fishery, 
by  an  instrument  dated  a.d.  1234.3 

Madog  died  a.d.  1236,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
his  own  monastery.  There  is  an  elegy  upon  his  death  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology ,4  which  was  composed 
by  Einion  Wan.  It  begins  thus :  — 

1  Edit.  Ellis,  vol.  v.  p.  720.  2  Willis’s  St.  Asaph,  Edit.  Edwards,  vol. 

i.  p.  52  ;  Pennant’s  Tour,  Edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  3  Pennant,  Edit. 

1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  4  Vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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similar  windows,  but  lower  in  height,  occur  in  each  of  the 
eastern  walls  of  the  transept  aisles.  High  up  in  the  southern 
wall,  also,  is  to  be  seen  a  small  loophole,  communicating 
with  a  passage  which  leads  over  the  vaulting  of  the  southern 
transept  aisle  to  the  abbatial  building  adjoining  the  church. 
This  passage  is  now  blocked  up,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have 
served  either  as  a  closet  wherein  the  abbot  could  attend  ser¬ 
vice  privately,  or  else  as  a  place  of  confinement  or  penitence 
for  the  monks.  The  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the  church 
corresponds  in  its  style  with  the  date  of  the  foundation,  — 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century :  the  lancets, 
with  their  mouldings,  are  strictly  of  that  date,  and  the  capitals 
of  the  shafts,  which  are  worked  with  great  boldness,  are  of 
the  late  Norman  period,  rather  than  of  that  which  is  called 
Early-pointed. 

On  the  outside  of  the  choir  a  curious  arrangement  of  the 
masonry  is  to  be  observed;  there  being  left,  as  if  unfinished, 
a  framework  of  stone,  running  round  the  upper  lancets,  and 
descending  to  the  ground  outside  and  between  the  lower 
lancets,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  flat  buttress.  The  edges  of 
this  framework  are  rectangular,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
add  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building.  At  various 
intervals  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  end  are  square  holes 
left,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  scaffolding  apparatus. 

The  piers  of  the  central  tower  (for  we  infer  from  their 
strength,  and  from  the  analogy  of  contemporaneous  build¬ 
ing,  that  there  must  have  been  one  at  the  intersection  of  the 
cross)  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  choir. 

The  transepts  are  similar  in  their  style ;  the  piers  that 
support  the  arches  of  the  aisle  are  massive,  their  mouldings 
circular,  with  flat  ribs  projecting  from  their  surface :  the 
capitals  of  the  piers  are  merely  modifications  of  chamfered 
blocks;  and  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  plain  with  chamfered 
edges.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  aisle  of  the  southern  tran¬ 
sept  is  a  beautiful  double  piscina,  with  a  trefoil-head,  and 
closely  adjoining  it  are  the  remains  of  a  place  of  sepulture 
of  the  early  decorated  period,  or  about  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  It  has  an  ogee  canopy,  with  crockets  so 
mutilated  as  not  to  admit  of  their  details  being  made  out. 
The  tomb  itself  has  been  removed,  but  tradition  says  that  it 
was  the  resting  place  of  the  founder. 

Of  all  that  portion  of  the  nave  which  occurs  between  the 
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central  tower  and  the  western  end,  nothing  remains  but  the 
outer  wall  of  the  southern  aisle ;  the  western  end  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  still  stands,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  richest 
and  purest  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Over  a  central  doorway,  with  deeply  recessed  mould¬ 
ings  and  shafts,  and  with  a  bold  dog-tooth  ornament,  each 
projection  of  which  is  elegantly  carved  into  four  converging 
fleurs-de-lys,  occur  three  lofty  windows,  the  central  one  taller 
than  those  at  its  sides — all  with  remarkably  bold  splays,  both 
internally  and  externally,  enriched  with  shafts  and  mould¬ 
ings.  The  central  window  appears  to  have  been  of  only  one 
light,  though  broad,  and  to  have  had  its  arch  occupied  by  a 
foliation  of  six  cusps,  and  therefore  of  seven  recesses, —  the 
foliating  spaces  being  solid.  The  side  windows  are  each  of 
two  lights,  the  principal  arch-head  being  solid,  but  pierced 
with  a  circular  aperture  divided  into  six  foliations.  Above 
these  three  windows  runs  a  kind  of  framework,  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  that  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir.  The 
gable  is  pierced  above  these  windows  with  a  small  but  beau¬ 
tiful  wheel-window  of  eight  pointed  compartments,  each  tri- 
foliated ;  the  divisions  being  moulded  in  one  order,  and  con¬ 
verging  to  a  central  ring,  itself  pierced  to  admit  the  light. 
Above  all  is  a  square  quatrefoliated  aperture  in  the  very 
apex  of  the  gable.  On  the  external  face  of  the  western  end 
are  two  bold  buttresses  of  a  single  stage,  that  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  being  pierced  with  loopholes  for  a  circular  staircase 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  itself  arid  the  wall. 

On  the  outside  of  this  gable,  above  the  three  windows  and 
below  the  wheel  window,  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
characters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  has  hitherto  been 
wrongly  read  by  all  those  who  have  examined  it,  and  even 
by  the  accurate  and  judicious  Pennant.  When  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  means  of  a  good  glass,  it  is  easily  deciphered. 

QUIESCAT  AME  . 

+  ADAM  ABBAS  FECIT  HOC  OPUS  I  PACE. 

A  circular-headed  doorway,  with  rich  capitals  to  its  jamb- 
shafts,  opens  into  the  southern  aisle  of  the  nave  from  the 
court  yard,  or  cloister,  in  front  of  the  abbatial  buildings. 

These  buildings  project  southward  from  the  church,  which 
they  touch,  and  form  the  eastern  side  of  what  may  have 
been  the  cloister,  —  or  else  a  court  of  reception  for  the 
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with  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  by  a  bard  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,1  it  would  appear  as  if  there  was  some  tradition  in  the 
country,  at  that  time,  agreeable  to  this  view. 

Long  had  the  Welsh  people  been  struggling  for  independ¬ 
ence  against  the  power  of  the  English,  and  long  and  intensely 
had  they  suffered  the  evils  which  are  the  inevitable  concomi¬ 
tants  of  military  operations,  when  the  depressed  Llewelyn,  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  after  a  degrading  truce,  determined 
to  make  one  effort  more  towards  rescuing  his  country.  The 
first  who  joined  his  standard  was  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  Maelor, 
Lord  of  Bromfield,  and  grandson,  by  the  mother’s  side,  to 
Owen  Gwynedd,  late  Prince  of  North  Wales.  But  his  love 
was  not  confined  to  the  Throne  —  it  extended  to  the  Altar. 
Lie  was  conscious,  moreover,  that  the  most  likely  way  to 
obtain  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  upon  his  patriotic 
exertions,  was  by  raising  a  temple  to  His  Name ;  and,  like 
Eliseg's  brave  son,  he  wished  to  set  apart  a  body  of  men  to 
“  fight  with  their  prayers”  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
But  where  could  he  “  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  an  habi¬ 
tation  for  the  Mighty  God  of  Jacob,”  out  of  the  reach  of 
turmoil  and  battle?  where,  but  in  the  lonely  Vale  of  the 
Cross  ? 

Whether  any  circumstance  besides  its  sequestered  charac¬ 
ter  induced  Madog  to  make  choice  of  this  spot  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been 
partly  influenced  in  his  selection  by  its  associations  with  the 
Cross,  or  with  the  supposed  foundation  of  Gwestl.  However, 
in  the  midst  of  his  martial  avocations,  the  lord  of  Bromfield 
erected  here  a  noble  monastery  and  church.  “  With  one  of 
his  hands  he  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand 
he  held  a  weapon.”  Lie  very  appropriately  consigned  the 
establishment  to  the  Cistercian  order,  which,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  its  great  ornament,  St.  Bernard,  “  found  more 
lessons  in  the  woods  and  stones  than  in  books.”2 

1  Einion  Wan.  See  Myv.  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

2  The  founder  married  Gwladus,  a  descendant  of  Iestyn  ap  Gwrgant, 
prince  of  the  district  of  Morganwg,  or  Glamorgan.  The  only  family  now 
extant  in  North  Wales,  descended  from  this  prince,  is  stated  hy  Llwyd 
(Beaumaris  Bay.  p.  51,  note)  to  be  that  of  the  Mealys  of  Perfeddgoed,  near 
Bangor;  an  estate  possessed  by  them  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  granted  to  them  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd.  The  actual 
representative  of  this  family,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Parry  Mealy,  of  Perfeddgoed, 
hears  the  same  arms  as  Iestyn,  viz.,  Gules,  three  chevronels  argent. 
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The  abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,1  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rule2  of  the  Cistercian  fraternity,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  names  by  which  it 
was  generally  known  to  the  Welsh  had,  however,  a  particular 
reference  to  the  locality  where  it  was  situated :  thus,  “  Mon- 
achlog  y  Glyn,”  “Monachlog  Glyn  Egwestl,”  “Monachlog 
Llan  Egwestl,”  “  Monachlog  Glyn  Eliseg,”  and  “  Monachlog 
Pant  y  Groes.”  And  in  Latin  it  was  called  “  Abbatia3  de 
Valle  Crucis,”  and  “  Abbatia  de  Llanegwest.” 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  extant  at  the  present  day  con¬ 
sist  of  the  church,  and  of  a  building  on  the  southern  side, 
part  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  Abbot’s  lodgings, 
and  part  to  have  been  the  refectory,  with  the  dormitory 
above.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  building,  of  which  the 
northern  side  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  with¬ 
out  any  vestige  remaining  of  its  roof,  except  in  the  eastern 
aisle  of  the  southern  transept.  In  the  midst  of  these  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts  the  rubbish  is  heaped  up  to  a  great  height, 
caused,  probably,  by  the  fall  of  the  northern  wall,  and  by 
the  remains  of  the  roof :  —  the  pavement,  if  there  be  any  of 
it  subsisting,  is  entirely  concealed,  and  ash-trees  grow  luxu¬ 
riantly  upon  the  mounds,  adding  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  ruin,  but  saddening  the  heart  of  the  antiquary.  We  are 
unable,  therefore,  to  determine  the  number  of  piers  that 
formed  the  side  of  the  nave ;  but  from  the  space  between 
the  western  end  and  the  central  piers,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts,  we  should  conjecture  this  number  to  have  been 
three,  thus  making  four  arches  on  either  side.  The  choir 
was  without  aisles,  but  each  transept  had  one  on  the  eastern 
side,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  chapel.  The  old¬ 
est  portion  of  the  church  is  the  choir ;  the  eastern  end  of 
which  was  lighted  by  three  bold  and  lofty  lancet  arches, 
rising  from  no  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  pavement 
to  half  the  altitude  of  the  building,  and  by  two  proportion- 
ably  smaller  lancets  above.  In  the  apex  of  the  gable  was 
probably  a  small  aperture,  but  of  this  no  trace  remains  ;  the 
gable  is  mutilated,  and  we  judge  only  from  the  analogy  of 
the  western  end  of  the  nave.  In  each  of  the  northern  and 
southern  walls  of  the  choir  is  a  lancet  window ;  and  two 

1  According  to  Tanner.  Bishop  Godwin  saith,  A.  d.  1100,  Avhich  is 
decidedly  wrong,  if  Madog  was  the  founder. 

2  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica.  3  Sive  Monasterium. 
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“  Verily,  clans  must  perish  because  of  the  death  of  Madog  : 

He  was  the  hawk  of  battles,  a  proud  and  mighty  chief. 

Verily  my  heart  is  extremely  shattered, 

And  indeed  thoroughly  pierced,  because  of  losing  him. 

“  Because  of  losing  Madog,  which  is  a  memorable  separation, 

My  heart  is  faint  with  longings  ;  — 

He  was  the  hero  of  the  land,  a  prosperous  prince  ; 

Woe  now  to  his  country,  and  his  foster  brothers  ! ” 

In  one  stanza  the  poet  alludes  to  the  place  of  his  inter¬ 
ment,  thus : — 

{t  Shattered  is  the  harness  of  his  chariot  from  a  stormy  battle  : 
Cold  and  unseemly  is  his  bed  ; 

A  man  who  is  made  like  Gwair1  the  son  of  Gwestl. 

The  hero  of  men  in  the  ground  of  Llanegwestl.” 

Howel  ad  Ednyved,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  a.d.  1240,  presented  the  society  with  the  church  of 
Llangollen.2  In  12G5,  liis  successor,  Anian  or  Einion,  con¬ 
firmed  this  grant,  as  well  as  that  of  Abraham.3  The  monks 
also  obtained  the  patronage  of  several  other  livings  ;  such 
as  Wrexham,  Rliiwabon,  Chirk,  Llansantffraid,  and  Llan- 
degla.  But  their  title  to  these,  as  well  as  to  Llangollen,  was 
disputed  by  Bishop  Anian  the  second,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Y  Brawd  die  o  Nannau ,  or  the  black  friar  of 
Nanney,  a  Dominican  consecrated  in  1268.  He  brought  his 
cause  before  the  pope’s  delegates,  the  official  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  abbot  of  Tallechew,4  and  obtained  a  decision  in 
favour  of  himself  and  his  successors ;  but  as  there  was  some 
doubt  about  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Llandegla,  they 
allotted  in  lieu  of  it,  to  the  abbey,  a  third  of  the  tithes  of 
Bryn  Eglwys.5 

In  1270,  Gruffydd6  ab  Madog  Maelor,  Lord  of  Dinas  Bran, 
and  son  of  the  founder,  died,  and  was  buried  within  the  sa¬ 
cred  precincts  of  Valle  Crucis.7 

In  the  year  1291,  according  to  Pope  Nicholas’s  taxation,8 
the  abbot  was  found  to  have — 


1  A  celebrated  warrior  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  dis¬ 

tinguished  as  one  of  “  the  three  diademed  princes."  2  Goodwin,  657. 

3  Willis’s  St.  Asaph,  Edit.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  4  Taley,  in  Caermar- 

thenshire.  5  Goodwin,  p.  65S.  6  He  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country 

7  Powel,  255.  293.  8  See  Willis’s  St.  Asaph,  Edit.  Edwards,  Appendix, 

No.  xxiii. 
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£.  s.  d. 


A  grange  near  the  monastery,  three  ploughlands, 

mills,  and  other  conveniences,  valued  at .  3  0  0 

The  granges  of  Bodhang,1  Tregant2  Rudryn,  and 

Baketon,  set  for  .  5  10  0 

The  dairy-farm  of  Nante,3  the  granges  of  Nust- 
wyz,4  Convenet,  and  Grenwychamt,5  set 

for  . . .  3  19  8 

Thirty  cows,  at  the  expense  of. . .  1  10  0 

And  the  grange  Wyrcessam,  consisting  of  one 

ploughland,  and  some  pasture,  valued  at .  0  15  0 


The  whole  of  his  establishment  thus  amounted  to  14  14  8 

Some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn 
ab  Ynyr,  of  Yale,  and  brother  of  Llewelyn,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  having  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  war,  died,  and  was 
interred  in  this  abbey.  But  at  the  dissolution  his  monu¬ 
mental  effigy  was  removed  to  the  church  of  Llanarmon  in 
Yale,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  shield, — “hic  jacet  gruffudd  ap  llewelyn 

AP  YNYR.”6 

Abbot  Adam,  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  western  front  of  the  church,  was  probably  of 
the  house  of  Trevor,  in  which  that  name  occurs  more  than 
once,  as  Adam  or  Adda  Vawr  of  Trevor;  and  Adam  or 
Adda  ap  Iorwerth  Ddu  of  Pengwern.7 

There  are  two  poems,  in  MSS.,  by  Gutto  ’r  Glyn,  who 
wrote  between  the  years  1430  and  1460,  addressed  to  “Abad 
Davydd,”  or  David  the  Abbot.  The  object  of  them  seems  to 
be  to  thank  him  for  a  sword  and  buckler,  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  manufactured  at  a  shop  in  Wrexham,  which  the 
bard  considered  equal  to  four  presents  from  any  other  abbot. 
He  gives  us  no  clue,  however,  towards  finding  out  who  this 
David  was,  further  than  that  he  was  of  “  the  blood  of  Ior¬ 
werth.”  There  is  an  expression  at  the  end  of  his  composition, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  person  commemo¬ 
rated  above  the  western  window  was  none  other  than  Adda 
Vras,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1240.  Gutto,  hav¬ 
ing  just  mentioned  the  “fair  Egwestl,”  proceeds: — 

1  Bod  Eang.  P.  B.  Williams.  2  Tregam.  Idem  and  Pennant.  3  Nant. 
B.  Williams.  4  Nustroyz.  Idem  and  Pennant.  6  Grennychamt. 

Pennant.  6  Gwyliedydd,  vol.  ix.  p.  258.  7  Pennant,  vol  i.  p.  372. 
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(2)  HIC  •  IACET  |  EV . 

.  .  .  QV . 

(3)  ...  ACET •  DYDGC  •  F . 

When  the  human  bones  were  dug  up  some  time  since  at 
the  south  eastern  corner  of  the  church,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
there  was  discovered  a  wedge-like  stone,  having  carved  on  its 
front  a  hand  holding  a  vine  or  olive  branch  bearing  fruit. 
This  stone  is  now  at  Plas  Newydd,  (formerly  the  seat  of  Lady 
E.  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,)  near  Llangollen. 

Valle  Crucis  was  dissolved  in  1535,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Welsh  monasteries  that  underwent  that 
fate.  Its  revenues  at  that  time  were,  according  to  Dugdale, 
£188.  8s.  0d.,  that  is,  temporalities  £47.  Os.  4d.,  spiritu¬ 
alities  £141.  7s.  8d.  per  annum;  but  Speed  reckons  them 
at  £214.  3s.  5d.  John  Herne,  the  abbot,  received  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  £23  upon  his  surrender.  This  and  £10.  13s.  4d. 
in  annuities  to  some  surviving  monks,  were  the  only  charges 
remaining  in  1553.1 

The  following  abstract  from  a  Roll,  32d  Henry  VIII.,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Augmentation  Office,2  shows  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  several  kinds  of  property  which  had  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  abbey,  but  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
king :  — 

£.  s.  d. 

Vale  of  the  Cross  —  site  of  the  Monastery...  8  17  0 


Llanegwestl  —  Land  . 23  11  0 

Wrexham  —  Land  in  the  township  of  .  14  8  10 

Halton  —  Land  in  the  township  of .  4  11  3 

Chirk  —  Rectorial  tithes  .  10  0  0 

Wrexham  —  Rectorial  tithes .  5  0  0 

Rhiwabon  —  Rectorial  tithes . 29  16  8 

Llangollen  —  Rectorial  tithes .  20  6  8 

Llansantffraid  —  Chapel .  7  13  4 

Llandysilio  —  Chapel .  12  2  4 

Bringhest  (qy.  Bryneglwys?)  —  Chapel .  7  11  4 

Chirk  —  Domain  .  5  0  0 

Wrexham  —  Mill  . 5  0  0 

Llangollen  —  Mill  .  2  0  0 


1  Willis’s  Abbeys,  ii.  912.  2  See  Dugdale’s  Monast.  Edit.  Ellis.  Num.  ii. 
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It  appears  that  the  abbey  was  ransacked  and  ruined  soon 
after  its  dissolution.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  (a.d.  1586,) 
speaks  of  it  as  being  “wholly  decaied.”  Simpson  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Llangollen,  (edit.  1837,)  says  that  in  a  MS.  lent  to 
him  it  was  stated,  “  Dissolved  by  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
1561” ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  tyrant 
had  gone  to  his  last  account  in  1547.  Pennant,  in  mention¬ 
ing  Valle  Crucis,  says,  — 

“  This  place  remained  in  the  Crown  until  the  9th  of  James 
I.,  who  granted  it  to  Edward  Wotton,  afterwards  created 
Lord  Wotton.  In  1654  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
Lady  Margaret  Wotton,  a  recusant ;  and  that  it  was  put  un¬ 
der  sequestration,  by  orders  of  the  commissioners  from  the 
ruling  powers.”1  We  have  been  informed  that  after  this  se¬ 
questration  from  Lady  Margaret  Wotton,  mentioned  by  Pen¬ 
nant,  the  property  was  alienated  to  the  Wynnstay  family, 
and  that  Cromwell  subsequently  put  it  under  sequestration 
to  Edward  Davies,  the  Cneiviwr  Gias  of  Eglwyseg.2  It  was 
ultimately  purchased  by  John  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Trevor,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  whom,  his  heiress  at  law,  married  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  of  Glanarvon,  in  the  county  ol  Montgomery,  and  had 
issue  a  daughter,  Mary  Lloyd,  who  married  John  Lloyd,  Esq., 
of  Pentrehobin,  in  the  county  of  Flint.  Their  daughter, 
Margaret  Lloyd,  married  Rice  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Coedhelen, 
in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  and  left  issue  five  daughters, 
who  are  the  present  inheritors  of  the  property,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  account,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  who  married  the  eldest. 

“  The  present  inheritors  of  the  abbey  stand  thus : 

“  I.  Margaret,  who  married  Thomas  Trevor  Mather,  Esq., 
of  Pentrehobin,  com.  Flint. 

“  2.  Jane,  of  Coedhelen,  com.  Caernarvon. 

“  3.  Anne  Browning  Edwards,  widow  of  John  Browning 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Coedhelen,  com.  Caern. 

“  4.  Trevor,  Coedhelen,  com.  Caern. 

“  5.  Pennant,  who  married  William  Iremonger,  Esq.  of 
Wherwell  Priory,  com.  Hant.” 

At  the  present  time,  due  attention  is  paid  towards  pre¬ 
venting  any  farther  dilapidations  of  the  venerable  remains. 
The  abbot’s  house  is  tenanted  by  a  farmer ;  but  a  lady 

1  Pennant,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  2  See  an  account  of  this  singular  character 

in  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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rous  entertainments.  Truly,  these  abbots  were  “  given  to 
hospitality.” 

In  the  pedigree  of  Lloyd  of  Gloster1  there  occurs  about 
this  date  a  “John  Lloyd,  abbot  of  Valle  Crucis  in  Denbigh¬ 
shire.”  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  is  the  same 
person  with  the  one  just  mentioned :  —  in  the  first  place  he 
is  described  as  the  son  of  “  David  Lloyd,”  and  next  as  de¬ 
scended  from  Sandde  Hardd,  whose  grandson,  Howel,  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  family  of  Tudor  Trevor,  in  accordance  with 
the  expression  in  the  poem,  —  “  Ithun  and  Sandde,  ancestors 
of  Tudur.”  Again  allusion  is  made  by  the  bard  to  “  Ynyr,” 
and  John  Lloyd  is  shown  to  be  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
“  Ynyr  of  Yale.” 

The  kbbot  of  Valle  Crucis  was  one  of  those  who  were 
commissioned  by  Henry  VII.  to  trace  his  Welsh  pedigree. 
He  and  Dr.  Owen  Pool,  canon  of  Hereford,  were  appointed 
overseers  on  that  occasion.2 

We  find  that  David  ab  Iorwerth,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  a.d.  1500,  had  previously  been  abbot  of 
Valle  Crucis.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  was  the  same 
person  with  him  whom  Gutto’r  Glyn  and  Guttyn  Owain  so 
extravagantly  complimented.  The  name  would  imply  as 
much,  though  the  dates  of  the  poems  are  rather  too  early. 
David  ab  Iorwerth  is  supposed  to  have  resided  at  the  abbey 
after  he  became  bishop,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  episcopal  palace.  He  died  in  1503,  and  was  probably 
buried  at  the  abbey.3 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  by  David  ab  Owen  or  Evan, 
who,  according  to  Richardson,  had  been  at  one  time  abbot 
of  Valle  Crucis,  —  others  say  of  Strata  Marcella,  or  Ystrad 
Marchell.4  But  as  this  latter  place  was  occasionally  termed 
Vail.  Crucis  Abbey,  the  subject  of  the  present  article  must 
surrender  its  claims  to  him. 

In  an  old  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Angharad  Llwyd,  we 
learn  that  leva  ab  Meredydd  of  Bod  Idris  was  buried  at 
Valle  Crucis,  and  that  his  tombstone  was,  at  the  dissolution, 
removed  to  Bryn  Eglwys,  the  burial  place  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Yale.5 

1  See  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  sub  voce.  2  Wynne’s  Hist,  of  Wales, 
Appendix.  3  Willis’s  St.  Asaph.  Edit.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  4  Isaac¬ 
son,  p.  471.  5  See  Gwyliedydd,  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 
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The  last  person  who  presided  over  the  establishment  was 
John  Herne,  probably  an  Englishman. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  persons  who  are  known  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  abbey  during  its  state 
of  integrity  ;  though  the  names  of  two  or  three  other  per¬ 
sons  may  be  partly  traced  on  broken  monumental  slabs ;  as, 
the  stones  before  spoken  of,  which  are  used  as  the  lintel  of 
a  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  bedchambers-  of  the  farm 
house,  and  placed  together  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  single  tombstone  broken  into  two ;  and  Pennant  accor¬ 
dingly  conceived  the  words  on  them  to  form  part  of  one  and 
the  same  inscription.  On  more  closely  examining  these 
stones,  it  appears  that  the  scroll  patterns  are  of  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  design  and  workmanship,  not  at  all  agreeing  together: 
the  portion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fireplace  being  of 
ruder  execution  than  that  on  the  west,  and  its  letters  of  an 
earlier  date,  though  probably  both  may  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  inscriptions,  too, 
are  written  in  a  different  order,  the  easternmost  stone  having 
the  tops  of  the  letters  turned  towards  the  scroll  work ; 
whereas  the  letters  on  the  other  turn  their  bases  to  the  orna¬ 
mental  portion  of  the  stone.  On  the  former  only  two  words 
remain :  — 

hic  iace  .... 

on  the  latter, 

. . .  m  j  arvret  •  i _ 

On  one  of  the  broken  tombstones  lying  loose  outside  the 
eastern  end  of  the  choir,  is  a  fragment  of  a  lion  passant,  re¬ 
gardant  sinister,  and  underneath,  between  his  legs,  a  rose, 
which  may  indicate  it  to  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Sandde  Hardd,  before  mentioned  ;x  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  be  a  strictly  heraldic  bearing. 

On  the  others  we  find  the  following  mutilated  inscriptions, 
in  characters  of  the  thirteenth  century :  — 

(1)  ....  AIA  •  IN  •  PA  .... 

(anima  in  pace?) 

_ or  .  w . 


1  Sandde  bore  “Vert,  semee,  with  broomslips,  or,  over  all  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant,  or.”  Iorwerth  Vychan,  fourth  in  descent  from  him,  bore  “Sa.  three 
Boses  arg.  leaved,  vert.” 
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“  Where  Adda  Vras  is,  who  belongs  to  heaven  above, 

May  I  lie  in  the  same  bed,  in  Yale, 

With  my  buckler  and  sharp  sword 
Carved  as  arms  on  my  tombstone.” 

In  the  second  poem,  which  is  an  eulogy  on  the  abbot’s 
hospitality,  Gutto  speaks  of  the  monastery  as  “  an  open  pa¬ 
lace,  where  he  spent  his  festivals”  —  “  the  palace  of  Peter.” 
He  speaks  of  “the  holy  altars,  where  David  said  the  prayers,” 
and  compares  him  to  “  St.  Anthony,”  and  mentions  how  “  he 
gilt  and  foliated  the  images,  the  choir,  the  chalices,  and 
books.”  He  then  gives  a  general  description  of  his  enter¬ 
tainments  :  — 

“  There  shall  we  have  tables  loaded  with  gifts, 

Much  drinking,  and  various  victuals, 

In  the  palace  of  Egwestl  —  several  dishes. 

There  is  old  liquor  to  make  us  merry ; 

Pale  and  dark  metheglin  :  — 

We  shall  have  bragget  and  sharp  ale  from  the  pipes, 

Wine  and  nuts  :  — • 

We  shall  have  a  thousand  apples  for  desert, 

And  grace,  honour,  and  dignity  :  — 

Honey,  grapes,  the  fruit  of  orchards 
And  of  the  fortress  of  Yale,  and  carols ; 

And  fire  which  will  make  the  old  feel  younger. 

There  during  dinner  will  arise  the  strains  of  organs, 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music.” 

Further  on  he  calls  David  the  “Dean  of  Christ,”  and  says 
that  “  twelve  canons  ” 1  joined  him  after  dinner ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  wishing  him  a  long,  merry  and  prosperous  life. 

Guttyn  Owain,  also,  a  distinguished  poet,  a.d.  1460-1490, 
addresses  the  same  abbot  in  similar  strains  of  adulation. 
In  one  poem,  which  is  printed  in  Rice  Jones’s  “  Gorchestion 
y  Beirdd,”2  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  “  pope  of  Yale,”  and 
“pope  of  the  glen,”  in  his  “  white  frock,”  surpassing  Nudd3 
in  liberality,  and  all  abbots  in  reputation  —  declares  that 
there  was  neither  water,  land,  nor  house,  where  his  fame  did 
not  extend,  and  that  his  feasts  were  like  the  leaves  in  num¬ 
ber,  upon  which  he  expended  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
—  even  “  the  gold  of  the  bank.” 

1  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  word  canyn ,  translated  here  “  canons," 
does  not  mean  a  “  hundred  men,”  in  reference  to  the  abbot’s  numerous  de¬ 
pendants.  2  Page  194.  3  Nudd  Hael,  one  of  “the  three  liberal  men 
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In  another  poem,  which  is  in  MS.,  the  bard,  having  as 
usual  expatiated  upon  his  patron’s  munificence,  gives  us  a 
slight  view  of  the  furniture  and  devotional  exercises  of  the 
abbey. 

“  The  resort  of  gold  is  the  monastery ; 

And  its  choir  surpasses  that  of  Sarum  : — 1 
It  has  costly  carvings 
Of  foliages,  —  and  images, 

And  numerous  voices.” 

From  the  following  stanza  it  would  appear  as  if  David  had 
made  some  addition  to  the  buildings ; — 

“  Thou  hast  reared  a  fabric  for  God  the  proprietor, 

And  placed  crosses  in  its  cruciform  rooms ; 

Which  a  king  rich  in  wine  bought ;  — 

Like  - - —  or  famous  St.  Paul’s.” 

The  bard  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  “  exquisite  fretted 
roof”  of  the  abbot’s  house  —  the  “four  courses  prepared  by 
his  cook,”  and  the  liquor  which  made  it  like  a  “  carnival,” 
and  concludes  by  stating  his  belief  that  such  a  beloved  man 
was  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  life. 

There  was  another  abbot  of  the  name  of  John,  or  as  he 
was  called  by  his  countrymen,  Sion  ab  Davydd,  who  pro¬ 
bably  succeeded  David  at  Valle  Crucis.  His  praise  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  Tudur  Aled,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  bard,  who 
flourished  from  1480  to  1520,  in  an  awdl  of  considerable 
length,  which,  as  appears  from  an  incidental  allusion  it  con¬ 
tains  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  must  have  been  written  previous 
to  1484,  the  year  in  which  Sixtus  died.2  The  bard  describes 
him  as  of  “  the  lineage  of  Rhun  ab  Einion,”  a  chieftain,  who 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ;  also  as  “  a  canon¬ 
ical  prophet  of  the  tribe  of  Davydd  Llwyd,”  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  his  immediate  ancestors.  He  compares  him  to 
St.  Trillo  at  the  altar,  “  the  altar  which  supports  the  sacrifices 
of  the  abbot —  declares  that  he  was  “  full  of  the  gifts  of 
St.  Dionysius,”  “  a  golden  pope,”  and  hopes  that  he  would 
succeed  to  the  “  chair  of  Sixtus.”  He  reminds  him  of  “  the 
oil  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  from  heaven”  which  was  upon 
him  since  his  novitiate  —  that  he  was  once  a  monk,  then  an 
abbot,  and  should  be  a  bishop,  and  ultimately  a  pope.  But 
the  main  burden  of  the  poem  is  the  celebration  of  his  gene- 

1  Salisbury.  2  Sixtus  IV.  was  pope  between  1471  and  1484. 
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resides  close  behind  the  abbey  church,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  in  her  special  custody,  and  she  shows  it  to  visitors.  No¬ 
where,  perhaps,  is  the  influence  of  the  severi  religio  loci  felt 
more  powerfully,  or  more  sweetly,  than  within  these  hallow¬ 
ed  walls.  To  use  the  language  of  Cowper, — 

“  Meditation  here  may  think  down  hours  to  moments 

and  no  one  who  has  visited  Valle  Crucis  can  cease  to  remem¬ 
ber  it  with  admiration  and  regret. 

John  Williams,  (Ab  Ithel.) 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  PILLAR  OF  ELISEGf. 

[from  e.  llwyd.] 

Concenn  filius  Catteli,  Catteli 
films  Brohcmail,  Brohmail  filius 
Eliseg,  Eliseg  filius  Guoillauc. 

Concenn  itaque  pronepos  Eliseg 
edificavit  hunc  lapidem  proavo 
suo  Eliseg :  ipse  est  Eliseg  qui  necr 
.  .  at  hereditatem  povos.  ipc  .  .  mort. 
cautem  per  vissi  .  .  ep  .  o  .  t  .  estate  anglo 

. in  gladio  suo  parta  in  igne 

. imque  recituerit  manesc.  p 

. mdet  benedictionem  supe  .  . 

.:....  Eliseg  +  ipse  est  Concenn 

. tus  .  c  .  emeiunge  .  manu 

....  e  ad  regnum  suum  povos 

.  bani  .  .  quod 

. ais  .  ucavesmec 

. ein  .  .  montem 

•  •••••• 

.  .  il  .  e  . monarchiam 

.  ail  maximus  britannise 
.  nn  .  pascen  .  .  .  mavi.  annan 
.  britua  t  .  m  filius  Guarthi 
.  que  bened.  que  bened.  germanusque 
.  .  peperit  ei  se  .  ira  filia  maximi 
.  .  gis  qui  occidit  regi  Romano 
rum  +  Conmarch  pinxit  hoc 
Chirografum  rege  suo  poscente 
Concenn  +  Benedictio  dni  in  Con 
cenn  -  in  tota  familia  ejus 
et  in  tota  regione  povois 
usque  in . 
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WALES, 

TRANSCRIBED  FROM  THE  MS.  NOTE  BOOK  OF  WILLIAM  MAURICE,  ESQ., 
PRESERVED  IN  THE  WYNNSTAY  LIBRARY. 


William  Maurice,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  and  good  family, 
was  a  learned  Antiquary,  and  an  industrious  collector  and  transcriber 
of  Welsh  MSS.  He  resided  at  Cevnybraich,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
silin,  Denbighshire,  where  he  built  a  library,  three  stories  high,  ad¬ 
joining  to  his  house,  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  Welsh  literature.  He  died  between  1680  and  1690,  and  his 
valuable  collection  of  Welsh  MSS.  is  now  preserved  at  Wynnstay. 

Robert  Williams,  M.A., 

Oct.  20th,  1845.  Llangadwaladr,  Denbighshire. 

Anno  1638.  Towards  the  later  end  of  this  yeare  it  was  a  d.  1638. 
reported  that  the  Scotts  intended  to  invade  England. 

1639.  In  the  beginning  of  this  yeare  there  was  great  pre-  a.d.  ms* 
parations  for  resistinge  of  the  Scotts,  both  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  trayned  bands  were  weekly  mustered,  beakons 
watched,  all  the  able  men  in  every  county  vywed  and 
kownted,  and  a  general  press  for  Scotland.  The  trayned 
bands  commanded  to  bee  ready  under  24  houres  warning  to 
the  greate  trouble  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1642.  The  county  of  Denbighe  presented  his  Matioa  petition  a.d.  im. 
for  protection  against  the  orders  and  ordinances  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  gave  the  King  a  compleate  Regiment  of  Volun¬ 
teers  and  1000/.  This  petition  was  presented  to  his  Mtie  at 
Yorke,  ye  4th  of  August,  and  the  Commission  of  Array  put  in 
execution  through  the  whole  county. 

The  King  came  to  Salop  the  20th  day  of  September,  from 
thence  hee  went  to  Chester,  and  in  his  return  he  came  to 
Wrexam,  and  vywed  the  trayn  bands  of  Bromffield  and 
Chirke.1  27:  7'bris- 

The  King  came  againe  from  Salop  to  Wrexam  ye  3d  of 
October,  and  vywed  the  traine  bands  of  the  hole  county, 
who  weare  to  marche  the  morrowe  after  to  Shrewsbury  for 
a  gard  to  the  Prince. 

1642.  Charles  Rex. 

Right  trusty  and  welbeloved,  wee  greete  you  well.  — 
Whereas  a  rebellion  being  raysed  against  us,  and  are  march- 


1  Bromfield  and  Chirk  are  two  hundreds  in  the  county  of  Denbigh. 
ARCHA50L.  CAMB.  VOL.  I.]  D 
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1642.  inge  towards  us,  wee  are  necessitated  for  the  defence  of  our 
person  and  crowne,  and  the  Religion  and  lawe  established, 
to  call  upon  all  our  good  subjects  to  assist  us.  And  whereas 
we  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  that 
our  County,  and  their  readiness  to  assist  us,  theire  Kinge  and 
liege  lord  in  this  owre  and  theire  necessary  defence,  according 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance ; — These  are  to  will  and  require 
you,  for  that  [end]  and  with  all  possible  speede,  to  bring  into 
Chester  to  our  royall  standard,  there  to  attend  our  farther 
directions,  the  traine  bands  of  that  County,  as  well  horse  as 
foote,  with  such  other  Volunteers  as  your  interest  in  them 
and  their  owne  affection  shall  perswade  to  come  with  them. 
And  if  the  necessary  occasions  of  any  of  our  trayned  bands 
shall  withhold  them,  then  either  their  sonn  or  servant  or 
there  volunteeres  bee  admitted  to  serve  in  there  places,  with 
there  harness  compleate ;  which  trayned  bands  and  volun¬ 
teers,  with  those  from  other  of  our  counties  in  our  dominions 
of  Wales,  wee  intend  to  forme  into  Regiments  for  a  gard  for 
our  dearest  sonn  the  Prince,  and  receave  into  our  pay  upon 
their  arrival  at  Chester.  Whether  we  desier  that  our  County 
in  this  so  greate  exigence  do  furnish  them  with  sufficient  am¬ 
munition  for  the  journey,  and  money  to  beare  their  charges, 
which  we  shall  look  upon  as  a  great  expression  of  affection 
and  fidelity,  and  shall  at  all  times  remember  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  And  wee  do  require  all  justices  of  peace  in  yt  our 
county,  to  give  assistance  to  you  herein,  and  all  our  lovinge 
subjects  of  that  same,  to  be  obedient  to  yr  directions  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  these  our  commands.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall 
bee  to  you  and  them  a  sufficient  warrant.  Given  at  our 
Court  at  Darby,  this  15th  of  September,  1642. 

This  was  to  the  Commissioners  of  Array  for  the  county  of 
Denbighe. 

The  23d  of  October  was  the  Battell  betweene  Keinton  and 
Edghill  fought. 

1643.  1643.  15th  of  January,  Chirk  Castle  taken  and  plundred 
by  Colonell  Ellis.1 

1  In  the  year  1642  Charles  I.  by  an  order  from  Oxford,  directed  Colonel 
Robert  Ellyce,  commanding  a  regiment  of  foot,  to  possess  himself  of  Chirk 
Castle,  and  to  apply  any  money  or  plate  found  there  to  the  payment  of 
his  regiment,  and  then  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whom  his 
majesty  had  appointed  governor.  This  gentleman  was  of  Gwesnewydd, 
near  Wrexham,  but  descended  from  the  Lloyds  of  Bodidris,  in  Yale.  He 
had  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  highly  trusted  by  Charles. 
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28th  Januarii  was  Nantwich  taken  by  Sr  William  Brereton.  a.d.is4s. 

About  Easter  this  same  yeare  the  Lord  Capell  came  to  bee 
generall  over  Wostersliire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  the 
six  northern  shires  of  Wales. 

13°  Martii.  Colonell  Ellis  and  all  his  men  were  taken  at 
Mydlewych,  where  he  remayned  prisoner  till  September  next 
followinge. 

A  skirmish  at  Hanmer,  where  many  of  the  parlamenteers 
were  slayne  and  taken. 

A  voyage  to  Nantwych,  and  a  skirmish  upon  the  Ran- 
moore. 

Whitchurch  taken  by  the  park  the  30th  of  May. 

1643,  3°  die  Augusti.  A  voyage  to  the  Wych. 

Wem  fortified  by  the  Pari : 

28°  Septembris  was  Lapiden  church  burned  in  a  voyage 
intended  for  Wemm. 

In  October  againe  the  L.  Capell  gathered  all  his  forces, 
and  made  greate  preparations  for  the  taking  of  Wem.  And, 
as  they  assaulted  the  towne,  Colonell  Wynn  was  slaine  upon 
their  workes,  18°  Octobris. 

1643.  Upon  the  death  of  Collonel  Wyn,  the  whole  buisi- 
ness  was  overthrowne,  and  as  the  L.  Cappell  retreated  towards 
Sherowsbury,  Sr  Will.  Brerton  and  his  forces  overtooke  them 
at  Lee  bridge,  where  was  fought  a  hott  skirmish  on  both 
sides,  until  the  night  parted  them. 

The  9th  day  of  November  followinge,  Holt-brige  was  taken 
by  Sr  Tho:  JMidleton  and  Sr  Wm  Brerton,  who  presently 
entred  Wrexam ;  and  shortly  after  Hawarden  Castel  was  de¬ 
livered  to  them. 

After  the  taking  of  Holt-bridge,  Wm  Salusbury,  of  Rug, 
fortified  the  Castel  of  Denbigh. 

In  the  mean  time  ther  landed  2000  Welsh  and  English 
from  Irland  at  Moston,  at  whose  cominge  the  Parlmt  1  fledd 
away,  after  they  had  for  a  fortnight  possessed  themselves  of 
all  Mailor  and  a  greate  part  of  Flintshire,  without  any 
resistance  at  all. 

He  bad  first,  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  which  being  much  weakened 
he  had  a  new  commission,  dated  November,  1643,  for  the  raising  of  twelve 
hundred  men.  Lord  Capel  also  did  him  the  honor  of  appointing  him  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  (under  him)  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint. — 
Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales. 

1  The  author  was  eminently  loyal,  and  he  originally  wrote  “  Rebels, 
which  he  subsequently  altered  into  the  safer  word  “Parlmt  ” 
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a.d.  i64s.  Shortly  after  Hawerden  Castell  was  yealded. 

Biston  Castel  surprised  and  taken. 

The  same  time,  (about  the  6th  of  December,)  the  Lord 
Biron  came  to  Wales  with  great  forces,  and  so  passed 
thorough  the  contrie  and  went  to  Cheshire,  and  laid  straight 
siege  to  Nantwych  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
a.d.  1644.  A :  Domini  1644. 

Elsmer’s  Royallists  surprised  by  Col.  Mitton. 

12°  Januarii.  Sr  Rich.  Wyllus  and  Sr  Nic :  Biron  to  the 
number  of  200  were  taken  at  Elsmeare  at  night  in  their 
Quarters,  as  they  marched  from  Welshpoole  to  Nantwych. 

25°  Januarii.  After  that  the  L.  Biron  had  for  a  longe 
while  beesiged  Nantwych,  Sr  Wm  Brereton  gathered  greate 
forces  from  divers  partes  and  cam  to  releeve  it,  whereof  the 
L.  Biron  hearinge,  rose  the  siege  and  went  to  meet  them,  and 
was  with  his  hole  army  utterly  routed,  25  Januarii. 

15°  Februarii.  Bangor  bridge  was  betrayed  to  Collonel 
Mitton,  who  coming  over  Dee  tooke  prisoners  Sr  Gerard 
Eaton,  Sr  Robert  Eaton,  with  others.  About  the  same  time 
Coll.  Mitton  plundered  and  took  prisoners  in  the  Hundred 
of  Oswestry,  even  to  the  walles  of  the  towne,  and  brought 
greate  provisions  [booties]  to  Wem:  from  all  parts  aboute. 

The  same  time  Bangor  in  Flintshire  beegan  to  be  fortified 
for  the  King. 

18°  februarii.  Prince  Robert  cam  to  Shrewsbury. 

20°  Martis,  Prince  Ro :  cam  to  Chirk  Castle,  and  so  went 
to  Chester,  and  retourned  to  Salop :  13  Martii. 

12°  Martii,  forty  of  the  pari:  taken  at  Farn  by  Holt  bridge, 
by  Capt.  Robinson,  Governor  of  Holt  Castel. 

Whilst  the  prince  was  at  Newarke,  ye  L.  Biron  gathered 
his  forces  from  Chester  and  Denbighshire,  and  took  four  of 
the  pari.  Garrisons,  viz.  Emral:  Hanmer:  Fens1  and  Beatch- 
field.  28  Martii  1644. 

March  24.  Coll.  Ellis  tooke  Appley  house  and  therein 
20  commanders,  73  prisoners,  25  horses,  with  much  aniu- 
nition.  Into  this  Appley  house  (the  prince  being  at  New¬ 
arke)  the  pari:  hasty ly  thrust  in  a  garrison  of  both  horse 
and  foote  from  Wemm,  intending  to  enlarge  it  as  soone  as 
they  were  able  to  send  in  more  men.  Hopton  Castel  taken. 

1  Fens  was  the  residence  of  William  Hanmer  Esq.,  a  mansion  house  not 
far  distant  from  Hanmer  and  Bettisfield,  in  which  latter  place  the  present 
head  of  the  family  now  resides. 
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Sr  William  Vaughan  and  Coll.  Ellis  gave  a  greate  over-  a.d.  wit 
thro  we  to  the  pari:  of  Wemm  at  Longford  neare  Newport, 

25  March.  Vide  Mercurium  Aulien“  in  29  Martii. 

5°  Aprilis,  Prince  Rupert  retourns  to  Salop  from  Newark. 

Brompton  Bryan  Castle  taken. 

Tonnge  Castle  taken. 

May  3 :  100  new  pressed  soldiers  from  Denbighshire 
weare  taken  neare  Mounfford  brige  as  they  were  going  to 
Shrewsbury. 

Maii  8  :  Prince  Rupert  retourned  to  Shrewsbury  from  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Maii  16.  Prince  Rupert  advanced  out  of  Shrewsbury 
towards  the  North,  with  all  the  forces  that  lay  in  those 
partes,  to  the  number  of  (  )  and  likewise  the  L:  Byron 

advanced  the  same  day  out  of  Chester,  with  the  forces  that 
quartered  upon  the  borders  of  Denbyghshire  and  fflintshire, 
to  the  number  of  about  (  ). 

The  whole  army  mett  at  Whitchurch  and  marched  towards  » 
lancashire,  beeing  (14000)  stronge. 

Prince  Rupert  tooke  in  Lancashire,  Boulton,  Bery,  Wigin, 
and  Leverpoole  :  and  Releeved  Lathum. 

The  Pari:  takinge  the  advantage  of  the  Prince  his  absence, 
made  with  all  speede  preparations  to  invade  the  Marches  of 
North  Wales,  and  for  which  design  the  Earle  of  Denbigh 
and  Sr  Tho:  Midleton  brought  greate  forces  from  London  to 
Shropshire,  and  joyned  themselves  with  Coll.  Mitton. 

22d  of  June.  The  Earle  of  Denbigh  and  Coll.  Mitton 
wonne  first  the  Church:  then  the  Towne  of  Oswestry,  and 
those  that  fled  to  the  Castle  yealded  it  up  the  next  day 
after. 

About  the  24  of  July,  Prince  Rupert  cam  to  Chester  from 
the  North. 

5th  of  August,  the  Parlmt.  tooke  Poole  in  Montgomery¬ 
shire. 

Collonell  Marrawe  slaine. 

23d  of  August  prince  Rupert  went  through  Meirionyth- 
shire  towards  Oxford. 

The  battell  of  Marston-Moore  nere  York  was  fought  the 
2  day  of  July,  1644. 

5*h  of  September,  the  Castle  of  Montgomery  was  yealded 
to  Sr  Tho:  Miditon,  who  the  third  day  after  was  routed  there 
by  Colonell  Vaughan;  and  those  of  his  forces  that  fled  into 
ye  Castle  weare  straightly  beeseiged  till  they  weare  releeved 
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a.d.  1844.  by  Sr  Wm.  Brereton,  who,  giving  battle  to  the  Lord  Byron, 
discomfited  him  and  all  his  forces,  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of 
September,  1644. 

friday  before  this  battel  the  Lord  Byron,  with  an  army  of 
3000  out  of  Denbighshire,  marched  through  Llansilin  and 
Llanfyllin  towards  Montgomery. 

12°  Novembris.  The  Parlnt  layed  siege  to  Biston  Castle, 
and  there  continued  neare  a  fortnight,  at  which  time  they 
weare  removed  by  the  Lord  Byron. 

20°  Novemb:  Sr  Tho.  Midleton  and  Coll.  Mitton  attempted 
suddenly  in  the  night  to  surprize  Chirke  Castle,  but  were 
disappointed. 

29th  of  the  same  month,  the  parlnt  burnt  Mathavarn  in 
Montgomeryshire,  and  made  that  part  of  the  county  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rest. 


2°  Octobris:  Sir  Tho:  Midleton  wonne  Read  Castle1  in 
Montgomeryshire,  and  tooke  therein  L:  Powys,  and  carried 
him  away  prisoner  to  Oswestry. 

Shortly  after  Sir  Tho:  Midleton  and  Coll.  Mitton,  with  all 
their  forces  from  Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire,  mett  at 
Llangollen:  And  the  20th  of  October  began  violently  to  as¬ 
sault  the  Castle  of  Ruthyn,  and  soe  continuinge  for  two 
dayes,  and  conceaving  not  hopes  of  forcing  it,  retreated  out 
of  the  Country  without  perfforming  any  other  atchievements. 

Shortly  after  the  29th  of  November,  the  parlnt  tooke  and 
burned  the  Abby  of  Nant-cwm-hir  in  Radnorshire. 

4th  of  December,  the  Kinge’s  Soldiers  burnt  Bangor  upon 
Dee  and  other  great  houses  that  if  fortified  might  annoy  the 
garrisons  of  Salop  and  Chester. 

a.d.  ms.  1645.  17°  Januarii:  Sr  Willm.  Brereton  layd  seige  to 
Chester,  and  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Sir  Thomas  Midle¬ 
ton  invaded  the  lower  parts  of  Denbighshire. 

5th  of  ffebruary:  Prince  Maurice  came  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
having  stayed  there  9  dayes  in  ordering  his  forces,  advanced 
towards  Chester ;  the  first  night  he  lay  at  Chirk  Castle,  from 
thence  went  to  Ruthyn,  where  Sr  John  Owens,  with  the 
forces  of  North  Wales,  expected  his  coming:  And  as  soone 
as  they  had  cleared  Denbighshire,  and  releeved  Chester,  Coll. 
Mitton  fell  upon  Shrewsbury  and  surprized  the  towne,  22° 
febr.  about  4  a  clock  in  the  morning. 

1  Red  Castle,  or  Castell  Coch,  is  the  Welsh  name  of  Powis  Castle. 
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After  the  taking  of  Shrewsbury,  the  prince,  with  all  his  a.d.  1645. 
forces,  lay  for  three  weeks  between  Chester  and  Maylor, 
plundering  and  impoverishing  the  country  extremely.  All 
which  time  the  parliament  forces  kept  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  in  Cheshire  and  the  other  side  of  the  river  Dee, 
expecting  the  Prince’s  advance.  And  then  prince  Rupert 
came  as  far  as  Elsmere  in  Shropshire,  where  joyning  both 
their  forces,  they  went  and  releaved  Byston  Castle :  and  then 
(havinge  wonne  the  commande  of  Holtbridge)  they  retourned 
towards  Oxfford. 

[The  new  modelled  army  under  Sr  Tho.  Fairfax.] 

The  same  time  allso  Generali  Giaret  came  frome  South 
Wales  into  Montgomeryshire,  and  lay  a  few  days  at  New- 
towne,  with  intention  to  make  a  garrison  of  that  place. 

As  soon  as  the  princes  departed  out  of  Wales,  the  parlnfc 
layed  a  stronge  seige  against  Hiercole  howse  in  Shropshire: 

And  there  continued  a  fortnight:  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
(conceaving  the  resolution  of  the  Defendants  to  bee  invinci¬ 
ble,)  they  departed  with  greate  losse  of  men. 

5°  Aprilis  on  Eester  eeve,  Sr  Wm  Brereton,  with  the  Nor- 
therne  forces,  and  Sr  Tho.  Midleton,  beeleagered  Chester 
againe. 

In  time  of  which  seige  many  of  the  parlnt  both  com¬ 
mander  and  souldiers,  weare  taken  in  fflintshire  and  Denbigh¬ 
shire  by  Coll.  Trevor. 

17  Maii.  The  parlm  forces  (hearinge  of  the  kings  approach 
to  releeve  Chester)  rose  their  seige  and  departed,  after  they 
had  layed  there  just  six  weekes. 

14  Junii.  Nasby  battell  was  fought  neare  Leicester,  be¬ 
tween  K:  and  pari. 

23  Junii:  Caurs  Castle  was  yealded  up  to  the  pari,  upon 
composition  the  defendants  should  depart  with  bagge  and 
baggage. 

29  Junii:  Sharaden  Castle  was  surrendered  upon  the  like 
composition. 

These  2  castles  weare  taken  in  a  fortnight’s  space. 

After  this  the  Shrewsbury  forces  sate  before  Hiercol,  and 
the  next  morning  after  their  cominge  thither,  they  weare 
routed  by  Coll.  Vaughan.  And  in  their  retreate  the  Pari, 
forces  burnt  Routon  and  Shraden  Castells. 

2°  Augusti:  The  Montgomeryshire  forces  invaded  Meirio- 
nythshire,  and  lay  for  a  time  at  Dolgelle.  The  same  time 
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a.d.  1645.  the  king’s  forces  burnt  Ynysymaengwyn  lest  the  Parlm4 
should  find  any  Harbour  there.  Capt.  Kinaston. 

The  same  time  E:  V:  fortified  a  new  Garison  at  Aber- 
marchnad. 

21  Augusti:  The  Mountg.  forces  invaded  againe  Meirio- 
nythshire,  and  lay  for  a  week  at  Bala;  until  they  weare 
driven  out  of  the  Country  by  Sir  John  Owens  and  the  North- 
wales  men. 

In  this  voyage  the  party  burnt  Caer  Gai. 

Chester  beseiged  by  the  Parlm. 

21  Septembris:  The  King  passed  through  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  and  lay  that  night  at  Llanfyllin.  The  next  day,  viz: 
22°  7bris  The  K:  marched  from  Llanfyllin  by  Brithdir  (where 
he  dined  and  gave  Proclamation  among  his  souldiers  that 
they  should  not  plunder  anything  in  Denbighshire,)  and 
thence  passed  through  Mochnant  and  Cefnhirfynydd,  and  so 
along  the  topp  of  the  mountains  to  Chirk  Castle,  where  he 
lay  that  night. 

The  rest  of  his  army  marched  by  Llansilin. 

The  next  day  after,  being  Tuesday,  the  K:  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Chester. 

24°  7bris  being  Wednesday,  the  Kinge’s  forces  weare  routed 
by  the  Parliament  Army  in  a  place  called  Rowton  Moore. 

From  Chester  the  K:  retreated  to  Denbigh-castle,  and 
having  layed  there  two  or  three  nights,  returned  to  Chirk 
Castle.  The  next  morning,  viz.  29  7bris  he  advanced  from 
thence  with  his  army  through  Llansilin,  and  quartered  that 
night  in  Halchdyn,1  and  so  passed  through  Montgomeryshire 
towards  Ludlow,  &c. 

After  this  overthrow  Sir  Wm  Yachan,  with  an  army  of  two 
or  three  thousand  out  of  Ludlow  and  other  garrisons  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  marched  through  Montgomeryshire  to¬ 
wards  Denbigh,  intending  with  the  addition  of  the  forces  of 
North  wales  to  relee  ve  Chester  againe.  But  Coll.  Mytton, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  drew  up  his  forces  towards  him, 
and  neare  Denbigh  Castle  gave  him  battel,  wherein  Sir  Wm 
Vaughan  was  overthrown  with  all  his  army:  whereof  many 
weare  slain  in  the  pursuit,  which  continued  six  miles,  even 
to  Llangerniw. 

Towards  the  later  end  of  this  yeare  Holt  Castle  began  to 
bee  beseiged  by  the  Parliament. 

1  Halchdyn,  or  Haugliton,  is  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Llandysilio, 
Montgomeryshire. 
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Anno  1646.  24  Januarii.  The  Parlm*  began  to  beeleager  a.d.  igig. 
Ruthyn  Castle. 

January  16^.  Holt  Costle  surrendered  to  Coll.  Mytton. 

The  Cytty  of  Chester  having  now  valiantly  endured  five 
months’  siege,  and  beinge  brought  to  greate  extremity,  after 
many  desperate  assaults  and  bloudy  skirmiges,  was  surren¬ 
dered  by  L.  Byron  to  Sr  Wm  Brereton,  to  the  use  of  the 
parliament,  the  23d  day  of  February,  1646. 

Chester  being  yealded,  the  Parlm  forces  intended  all  their 
service  for  the  reduction  of  North  Wales :  and  to  that  end 
beseiged  many  of  the  garrisons  in  those  parts  at  the  same 
time,  which  weare  rendered  up  one  after  another,  to  Maior 
Generali  Mytton,  as  shall  bee  hereafter  declared. 

23  Februarii :  The  Montgomeryshire  forces  began  to  for- 
tifie  Llansilin1  churche  for  the  straightninge  and  keeping  inn 
of  Chirk  Castle  men,  where  Sir  John  Watts  was  governor 
who  shortly  after  deserting  the  Castle,  and  marching  towards 
the  Kinge’s  army  with  all  his  garrison  souldiers,  was  taken 
by  the  men  of  Montgomery  castle,  after  a  hotte  bickering  in 
Churchstoke  Church,  the  first  day  of  March,  1646.  Chirk 
Castle  was  deserted  ultimo  die  Februarii. 

13  Martii :  The  Castle  of  Flintshire  was  delivered  up  to 
the  use  of  the  Parliament. 

About  the  16th  of  March,  the  stronge  garrison  of  Arcol, 

(which,  ever  since  the  surprizing  of  Shrewsbury,  held  out 
and  much  damnified  the  Parlm  in  those  partes,)  was  surren¬ 
dered  upon  composition,  to  the  state’s  use. 

Harlech  surrendered  March  13.  1646-7. 

12  April :  Ruthyn  Castle  was  surrendered  to  the  Parlm’ 
and  a  stronge  siege  layed  to  Denbigh  Castle. 

Towards  the  later  end  of  Aprill,  Jo :  Williams,  Archby- 
shope  of  Yorke,  yealded  Penrhyn  house  to  Generali  Mytton, 
and  assisted  the  Parlm  in  beseiging  of  Carnarvon,  where  ye 
L.  Byron  had  retreated  for  safety,  after  the  rendition  of 
West  Chester. 

1  An  anecdote  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  Llansilin,  is  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants.  A  party  of  military 
attacked  the  strongly  built  farm-house  of  Tymawr,  where  they  anticipated  no 
opposition,  but  the  doors  were  shut  against  them,  and  to  their  astonishment, 
they  failed  in  making  good  their  entrance.  After  the  assault  had  continued 
for  some  time,  the  brave  inmates,  by  availing  themselves  of  unexpected 
auxiliaries,  gained  the  victory,  for  they  threw  out  some  hives  of  bees,  which 
completely  routed  the  enemy. 
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a.d.  1646.  23  Maii :  Ludlow  was  yealded  to  the  Parliament. 

11  Junii:  Carnarvon  towne  and  castle  were  yealded  up 
to  the  Parlm  by  the  Lord  Byron,  governor  thereof,  to  Coll. 
Mitton. 

13  Junii:  Sr  Thos:  Mydleton1  cam  first  to  Chirk  Castle 
after  it  was  deserted  by  Sr  Jno  Watts. 

25  Junii :  Oxford,  and  Beaumarish  in  Anglesey,  weare 
surrendered  to  the  Parlm ;  Beaumarish  reduced  by  Coll. 
Mitton. 

27  Octobris:  Denbigh  Castle  was  surrendered  to  Coll. 
Mytton,  for  the  use  of  the  Parliamt.,  by  W.  Salusbury,2  of 
Bachymbyd,  governor  thereof. 

a.d.  1647.  The  of  January,  1647.  Holt  Castle  was  surrendered 
to  Colonell  Mytton,  by  Sr  Ric.  Lloyd. 

Harlech  Castle  surrendered  13°  Martii,  164^,  secund.  corn- 
put.  R.  Vachan,  whom  I  take  followed  ye  Eccles.  Vulgar 
account,  wch  is  the  same  with  my  1647  ;  for  I  beginne  yeyere 
in  these  Remembrances,  wth  the  Historical  yere,  beeginning 
the  first  of  January. 


THE  REGALIA  OF  WALES. 

The  most  interesting  relic  in  Wales  was  the  “  Croes  Naid ,” 
(the  Cross  of  Refuge,)  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  real  Cross  on  which  our  Saviour  suffered.  Ross,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Warwick ,  says,  that  St.  Neot  brought  this 
treasure  into  Wales  from  the  holy  land;  but  a  Welsh  bard, 
on  the  contrary,  says, 

“  Dioben  Elen  Godebog 
I  Gred  a  gavas  y  Grog.” 

“  Without  difficulty,  Elen  Godebog 
Found  the  Cross  for  Christendom.” 

1  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Knt.  of  Chirk  Castle,  died  in  1666,  at  the  age 
of  fourscore.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  had  mostly  spent  in 
active  service  for  the  Commonwealth. 

2  Colonel  William  Salusbury,  of  Bachymbyd,  the  brave  governor  of  Den¬ 
bigh  Castle,  W'as  commonly  called  Salusbury  Hosanau  Gleison,  or  Blue 
Stockings.  The  siege  was  commenced  about  the  16th  of  July,  but  the 
besieged  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  and  only  surrendered  on  the  most 
honourable  terms. 
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A  similar  statement  is  made  in  the  “Genealogy  of  the 
Saints — “  Elen  found  the  blessed  Cross,  after  it  had  been 
concealed  in  the  earth  by  the  Jews.” 

This  relic  was  afterwards  gilded  and  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  carried  on  certain  occasions 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Einion  ab  Ivor,  Davydd  ab  Gronwy,  and  others,  having 
betrayed  their  prince,  Davydd,  brother  of  the  last  Llewelyn, 
to  Edward  I.,  then  at  Rhuddlan  Castle,  brought  him  to  the 
English  monarch,  together  with  the  Regalia ,  amongst  which 
were  the  Croes  Naid  and  the  crown  of  King  Arthur.  “  And 
so,”  observe  the  English  chroniclers  on  the  subject,  “the 
glory  of  the  Welsh,  though  against  their  will,  was  tranferred 
to  the  English.”1 

The  following  extract  from  Rot.  Wall.  ii.  Edw.  I.,  m.  1., 
refers  to  this  affair  :  — 

“  Pro  Anyano  filio  Ynor  et  aliis  qui  detulerunt  ad  regem 
partem  illam  pretiosisimi  ligni  Crucis  quse  a  Wallensibus 
vocatur  Croysseneyht  habeant  hanc  libertatem  quod  non 
teneantur  in  aliquo  exercitu  regis  sequi  extra  quatuor  can- 
treda.” 

Edward  conveyed  these  in  great  solemnity  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his 
suffragans,  dressed  in  their  sacred  robes,  and  a  vast  number 
of  people.  He  there  placed  them  on  the  high  altar,  probably 
as  offerings,  as  his  son,  Alphonso,  had  before  done  with  the 
ring  of  Llewelyn  and  other  jewels.  These  latter  were  taken 
to  adorn  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  but  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  others  is  not  known.  If  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Tower,  they  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  every  thing 
else  which  fell  into  Cromwell’s  sacrilegious  hands.  No 
regalia  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Tower.2 

Urien. 

1  Annal.  Waverl. — Matth.  Westm.  2  Rev.  T.  Price,  Hanes  Cymru, 

p.  787. 
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Historical  Arms. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Cadivor  ap 
Dyvnwal,  Lord  of  Castell  Howel,  at  the  head  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  forces  of  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  took  by 
escalade,  the  Castle  of  Cardigan,  then  held  by  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  and  a  body  of  Flemings,  for  the  English  monarch. 
For  which  action  he  was  enriched  by  Rhys  with  several 
estates,  and  permitted  to  bear  the  following  arms : — “  Sable, 
a  spears  head ,  argent,  imbrued,  gules,  between  three  scaling 
ladders  of  the  second  (two  and  one ;)  on  a  chief  of  the  third, 
a  castle  triple  towered,  proper.” 

Llewelyn  ap  Ynyr  o  Ial,  while  in  conversation  with  Owen 
Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  after  the  battle  ofCrogen, 
a.  d.  1165,  accidentally  drew  his  left  hand,  smeared  with 
blood,  across  his  sword,  and  left  the  mark  of  his  four  bloody 
fingers,  which  the  prince  discovering,  ordained  that  he  should 
carry  similar  marks  on  his  shield,  whence  he  subsequently 
bore  “  Paly  of  eight ,  argent  and  gules.” 

Ednyved  Yychan,  Lord  of  Brynffenigl,  in  Denbighland, 
and  Criccieth,  in  Eivionydd,  Chief  Justice  and  General  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth,  king  of  North  Wales,  bore,  originally, 
“Gules,  a  Saracen’s  head,  erased  at  the  neck,  argent,  en¬ 
vironed  about  the  temples  with  a  wreath,  or,  and  argent;” 
which  were  the  arms  of  his  ancestor,  Marchudd  ap  Cynan. 
However,  after  defeating  the  English  army,  under  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chester,  and  killing  three  of  its  chief  captains,  whose 
heads  he  laid  at  his  master’s  feet,  Llewelyn  directed,  as  a 
reward,  that  in  future  he  should  bear  “  Gules,  between  three 
Englishmen's  heads ,  in  profile,  couped  at  the  neck,  proper, 
bearded  and  crined,  sable,  a  cheveron,  ermine.” 

Morgan  le  Yonge,  of  the  family  of  the  Yonges  of  Bryn 
Yorcin,  co.  Flint,  had  lands  granted  him  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  for  having  taken  prisoner  a  Spanish  grandee  of 
great  note,  and  was  permitted  to  bear  his  arms,  “  Gules,  a 
toison,  or,”  in  a  canton  on  his  own  shield. 

The  arms  of  the  Vaughans  of  Brecknockshire,  were  “Sable, 
three  hoys'  heads  couped  at  the  shoulders,  argent,  crined, 
or,  each  having  a  snake  wreathed  round  his  neck,  azure.” 
Sometimes  they  were  borne  with  “  a  cheveron,  argent.”  In 
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accounting  for  these  ensigns,  tradition  says  that  some  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  was  born  with  a  snake  about  his 
neck. 


Allusive  Arms. 

The  standard  of  y  Blaidd  Rhudd,  (the  ruddy  or  bloody 
wolf,)  Lord  of  Gest,  near  Penmorva,  bore  “  a  wolf,  passant, 
on  an  azure  ground.”  His  descendant,  Rhirid  Vlaidd,  (Rhi- 
rid  the  wolf)  Lord  of  Penllyn  in  Merionethshire,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  bore  “  Argent,  on  a  pile  vert,  three  wolves' 
heads,  erased  of  the  field.”  [Griffith  Goch,  (the  red,)  Lord  of 
Rhos,  and  Rhyvoniog,  bore  “  Or,  a  Griplion,  rampant,  gules. ”] 

The  family  of  Lluellyn,  (or  Llewelyn — lion-like ,)  of  Fletch- 
ham  Lodge,  co.  Surrey,  but  of  Welsh  extraction,  bears 
“  Argent,  a  lion,  rampant,  sable,  crowned,  or,  langued,  gules,” 

Lewis,  (another  name  for  Llewelyn ,)  of  Newhouse,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  bears  “  Sable,  a  lion,  rampant,  argent.” 

Lewis  of  St.  Pierre,  Monmouthshire,  bears  “  Or,  a  lion, 
rampant,  guardant,  sable.” 

Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  bore  “  Quarterly,  or, 
and  gules,  four  lions,  passant,  guardant,  counter  changed.” 

Crests. 

Historical. — Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Gwysanney,  co.  Flint, 
obtained  from  the  College  of  Heralds,  April  20,  1581,  a 
grant  of  the  following  crest:  “A  lion’s  head,  erased,  quar¬ 
terly,  argent  and  sable,  langued,  gules.” 

Allusive.  —  Price  of  Bryn  y  Pys,  (Peas  Bank,)  co.  Flint, 
has  for  his  crest  “  a  cock,  with  a  pea-pod  in  its  mouth.” 

Mottoes. 

The  mottoe,  “  Marte  et  Mari  faventibus,”  borne  by  Morris 
of  York,  seems  to  have  a  reference  to  the  etymological  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  family  name:  —  Mawr  rwysg, — (of  great  sway ;) 
or,  Mor  rhys,  —  (  eager  for  the  sea. ) 

The  Hugheses  of  Gwerclas,  Barons  of  Kymmer  yn  Edeirn- 
ion,  assumed  as  their  mottoe,  the  name  of  their  barony. 
These  had  also  supporters  to  their  arms,  viz.,  “Dexter,  a 
lion,  rampant,  sable,  armed  and  langued,  gules,  —  (the  black 
lion  of  Powys) — sinister,  a  dragon,  gules,  with  wings  dis¬ 
played,  (the  cognizance  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Wales.”) 
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Titles. 

John  Salisbury,  in  his  Book  of  Pedigrees,  says,  that  the 
princes  of  Powys  were  lords  paramount  of  both  Maelors, 
Nanheudwy ,  fyc. ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Tudor  Trevor 
were  their  barons,  called  Uchelwyr ,  (or  nobles,)  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts. 

Lewys  Dwnn,  Deputy  Herald  at  Arms  for  all  Wales, 
1550-1580,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  word  “  Baron,” 
says,  that  when  Fitzhamon  and  his  knights  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Glamorgan,  finding  the  natives  styling  their  several 
chieftains  Brenin  Morganwg,  Brenin  Gwent,  Brenin  Dyved, 
&c.,  signifying  King  of  Glamorgan,  King  of  Gwent,  &c., 
they  composed  a  word  in  their  own  tongue,  44  Baron’7  with 
the  same  signification,  meaning  a  man  of  rank.1 

GENEALOGY. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  —  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Protector  was  of  Welsh  descent ;  such,  however,  was  the 
case.  His  great  great  grandfather  was  William  ap  Ieuan,  a 
gentleman  of  good  family  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  who 
held  an  honourable  office  in  the  household  of  Jasper  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Bedford.  A  son  of  this  William,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Morgan  ap  William,  alias  Morgan  Williams,  married 
a  sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  received  the  honours  of  knighthood,  and  assumed, 
at  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  surname  of  his  uncle  Crom¬ 
well.  Most  of  the  family,  however,  continued  to  write  their 
names  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  down  to  the  time  of  James  I. 
Sir  Richard  had  a  son,  named  Robert,  who  settled  in  the 
town  of  Huntingdon,  and  became  a  brewer  there.  His  son 
was  the  celebrated  Oliver,  who  was  declared  Lord  Protector 
in  the  year  1653.  This  distinguished  personage  bore  his 
paternal  ensigns,  viz.,  “Sable,  a  lion  rampant,  argent.” 

1  All,  perhaps,  that  Lewys  Dwnn  means  to  state  is,  that  the  Norman 
intruders  adopted  their  own  feudal  term  “  Barones”  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Celtic  term.  The  word  “  Baro”  was  of  much  earlier  date  ;  as  may  he  seen 
on  referring  to  Ducange  Gloss.  Med.  et  Infim.  Lat.  vol.  i.  in  voce  Baro , 
where  the  possible  derivations  of  the  term  are  explained  and  discussed  at 
full  length. —  Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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Sir  John  Oldcastle — called  by  the  Cambrians  Sion  Hendy 
o  Went  Iscoed,  was  a  native  of  the  Welsh  part  of  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Having,  a.d.  1413,  escaped  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
whither  he  had  been  committed  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  he 
lay  concealed  for  a  time  with  some  Lollard  friends  at  Bron- 
iarth,  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Griffith  Vaughan,  lord  of 
Burgedin.  Here,  in  1417,  Sir  Griffith  and  his  brother,  Ieuan 
ab  Griffith,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  apprehended  him. 
They  then  took  him  to  Pool  Castle,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  Edward  Charlton,  lord  Powys,  who  immediately  dispatched 
his  son-in-law  with  him  back  to  London.  Lord  Powys  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Parliament;  and, 
after  a  while,  he  also  rewarded  Sir  Griffith  and  his  brother, 
Ieuan,  for  their  share  in  the  transaction,  as  appears  from  an 
original  deed  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Griffith, 
at  Garth,  near  Welshpool;  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“  Edward  Charlton,  Lord  Powys,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  diligence  and  assiduous  pains  taken 
by  Ieuan  ab  Grufydd  ab  Ieuan  ab  Madoc  ab  Gwenwys,  and 
Griffith  Viclian ,  his  brother,  in  seizing  John  Oldcastell  an 
heretic,  and  perverter  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  an  enemy 
to  our  Sovereign  King  that  now  is ;  at  the  instance  of  the 
said  parties  —  the  said  Lord  Powys  indemnifies  them  of  all 
murders  and  other  misdemeanors  by  them  committed  on  that 
occasion ;  and  also  to  the  honour  of  the  most  omnipotent  God, 
the  said  Lord  Powys  remits  unto  the  said  Ieuan  and  Griffith 
in  perpetuity  all  suits  and  services,  porthiard  hav ,  and  por- 
thiant  gauav,  &c.,  for  all  their  lands  within  his  lordship’s 
manor  of  Soithstrad  Marchell  *  *  *  paying  in  lieu  thereof, 
of  all  rents  and  services  whatsoever,  which  they  held  or  owed 
suit  for,  to  the  said  Lord  Powys  and  his  heirs,  one  barbed 
arrow  yearly  for  ever  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.” 
*  *  *  “  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  &c. 

“  His  testibus  Dauid  Holbach  tunc  Senescallo  nostro 
Powysie.  Hugone  Say  tunc  Capitaneo  castri  n’ri  de  Pola. 
Matheo  ap  Ieuan  ap  Iorw’  tunc  receptore  nr’o  ibidem. 
Thoma  Biriton  tunc  Constabulario  castri  n’ri  de  Pola.  Thoma 
Vichan  et  Dauid  Brailler  Armigeris  nostris.  Theodoro  ap. 
Gr.  clerico  nr’o  et  multis  aliis.  Datur  apud  Manerium  nos¬ 
trum  de  Mathraval  sexto  die  mensis  Julii  anno  regni  regis 
Henrici  quinti  post  conquestum  septimo.”  (1420.) 

Gleaner. 
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ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS. 


[out  of  an  old  welsh  ms.  in  the  possession  of  angharad  llwyd.] 

Twenty-four  noble  Knights  always  dwelt  in  the  Court  of 
Arthur;  and  every  one  of  them  was  naturally  gifted  with 
certain  qualities  of  excellency  not  possessed  by  others. 

There  were  three  golden-tongued  Knights  in  the  Court  of 
Arthur ;  Gwalchmai  ab  Llew  ab  Cenvarch,  Drudwas  ab 
Triffin,  and  Eliwlad  ab  Madoe  ab  Uthyr;  and  there  was 
neither  king  nor  lord  to  whom  they  came  but  would  listen 
to  them ;  and  whatever  request  they  made,  they  obtained  it, 
and  would  have  it,  willingly  or  unwillingly. 

There  were  three  chaste  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Arthur ; 
Burt  ab  Brwst,  king  of  Gasgwyn,  (Gascony,)  Peredyr  ab 
Evrog  the  Earl,  and  Galath  ab  Lancelot  Lac.  Wherever 
these  went,  neither  a  giant,  nor  a  sage,  nor  an  unspiritual 
person  could  withstand  any  one  of  them. 

There  were  three  Knights  of  battle  in  the  Court  of  Arthur; 
Cadwr  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Lancelot  Lac,  and  Owain  ab  Urien 
Reged ;  and  this  was  their  characteristic,  that  they  would  not 
retreat  through  fear  of  spear,  or  sword,  or  arrow ;  and  Arthur 
never  had  shame  in  battle  the  day  he  saw  their  faces  in  the 
field.  Therefore  Arthur  called  these  knights,  Knights  of 
Battle. 

There  were  three  Knights  who  had  the  power  of  illusion 
in  the  Court  of  Arthur;  Menw  ab  Tegwared,  Tristan  ab 
Tallwch,  and  Eiddili  Cor,  for  they  appeared  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  in  any  shape  they  liked,  and  therefore  no  one  could 
overcome  them. 

There  were  three  royal  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Arthur ; 
Nasiens,  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  Medrod  ab  Llew  ab 
Cenvarch,  and  Howel  ab  Emyr  Llydaw.  It  was  their  re¬ 
nown,  that  no  king  nor  emperor  in  the  world  could  refuse 
them  any  favour  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  their  fairness 
and  discretion :  —  in  war,  neither  a  private  soldier  nor  a 
champion,  however  good  their  weapons,  could  withstand 
them ;  therefore  were  they  called  Royal  Knights. 

There  were  three  just  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Arthur; 
Blaes,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Llychlyn,  ( Scandinavia ,)  Cadawc  ab 
Gwynllyw  Yarvog,  and  Petrog  Baladr  ddellt  ab  Clement, 
Prince  of  Cornwall.  This  was  their  characteristic,  that  they 
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would  put  to  death  whoever  committed  wrong,  however 
powerful  he  might  be ;  for  they  were  engaged  to  maintain 
justice  by  every  law:  —  Blaes  by  the  civil  law,  Cadawc  by 
the  canon  law,  and  Petrog  by  the  law  of  arms.  Therefore 
were  they  styled  Just  Knights. 

There  were  three  Knights  of  Repugnance  in  the  Court 
of  Arthur;  Morvran  ab  Tegid,  Sanddev  Bryd  Angel,  and 
Glewlyd  Gavaelvawr.  It  was  their  characteristic,  that 
nobody  could  refuse  them  any  thing  :  —  Sanddev,  because  he 
was  so  fair ;  Morvran,  because  he  was  so  ugly ;  and  Glewlyd, 
because  he  was  so  big,  so  strong,  and  so  cruel.  Therefore 
were  they  called  the  Knights  of  Repugnance. 

There  were  three  Counselling  Knights  in  the  Court  of 
Arthur ;  Cynon  ab  Clydno  Eiddyn,  Aaron  ab  Cenvarch,  and 
Llywarch  Hen  ab  Elidr  Lydanwyn;  and  these  three  were 
the  Counsellors  of  Arthur.  Whatever  difficulty  befel  him, 
they  gave  him  such  counsel,  that  none  were  able  to  over¬ 
come  him.  Thus  Arthur  prevailed  against  all  men,  and  every 
exploit,  and  every  nation  in  the  world,  through  the  might 
of  the  Powerful  Spirit,  and  the  faith  and  hope  he  had  in 
these  men,  and  through  the  consecrated  weapons  which  God 
had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Rhon-gonian  was  the  name  of  his  lance,  Caled-vlwch  that 
of  his  sword,  and  Carn-wennan  that  of  his  dagger. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  military  swords: — the 
sword  of  Arthur,  Caled-vlwch;  the  sword  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  Ange  glas,  (pale  death ;)  the  sword  of 
Charles,  King  of  France,  Gwdion;  the  sword  of  Roland, 
Durundardd ;  the  sword  of  Oliver,  Llawtyclyr. 


ANECDOTE. 

Origin  of  a  Proverb. 

“  Davydd  Llwyd  was  a  voluminous  writer  as  a  poet ;  and, 
above  that,  as  a  prophet.  He  was  a  Bardd  and  a  Briidiwr ; 
and  his  brudiau ,  or  enigmatical  productions,  are  numerous. 
These  amused,  but  could  not  enlighten  his  countrymen.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  way  from  Milford  towards  Shrews¬ 
bury,  to  contest  for  the  Crown  which  was  tottering  on 
Richard  III.’s  head,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  call  at 
Mathavarn,  and  consult  this  pupil  of  Merddin  as  to  the  suc- 
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cess  of  his  adventure,  and  at  once  proposed  the  question  to 
his  seer.  The  answer  was  not  ready ;  he  hesitated,  and  pro¬ 
mised  a  reply  by  the  following  morning.  Finding  his  craft 
failing  him,  he  grew  visibly  dejected.  His  wife  having  ob¬ 
served  such  a  sudden  change  in  her  husband’s  countenance, 
inquired,  after  the  earl  had  retired  to  rest,  the  reason.  He 
told  her  the  dilemma  he  was  in ;  upon  which  she  exclaimed: — 
‘  What !  you  a  bard, — a  prophet,  — a  sage  !  Can  you  hesitate 
what  answer  to  return  to  the  question  ?  Tell  him  confidently 
that  he  will  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  if  that  proves  true, 
your  character  is  established ;  if  not,  you  need  not  fear  that 
he  will  return  here  to  reproach  you  for  being  a  false  pro¬ 
phet.’  This  satisfied  the  seer ;  and  no  less  so  the  earl,  when 
they  held  a  consultation  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  This  adventure  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  (still  recol¬ 
lected  by  the  peasantry,)  Cynghorgwraig  heb  ei  ovyn ;  that 
is,  ‘  a  wife’s  advice,  without  being  asked  for  it,’  is  always 
auspicious.”  —  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi.  p.  449.  Note. 

Davydd  Llwyd  lived  at  Mathavarn,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
wrin,  Cyveiliog,  and  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate 
on  both  sides  the  Dyvi  above  Machynllaith. 


HOLY  WELLS. 

Many  a  parish  in  Wales  can  boast  of  its  sacred  well,  bear¬ 
ing  generally,  if  not  always,  the  name  of  the  Saint  by  whom 
the  church  was  founded,  or  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  dedi¬ 
cated.  In  a  credulous  age,  these  wells  were  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  some  supernatural  efficacy,  and  indeed  a  few  of 
them  are  still  regarded  by  the  ignorant  populace  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  no  ordinary  awe.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  super¬ 
stition  may  be  dated  in  times  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
for,  as  we  are  aware,  rivers  and  fountains  entered  deeply 
into  the  Druidical  economy,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
some  traditionary  reminiscence  of  the  Deluge,  —  that  great 
event  which  destroyed  and  kept  alive.  So  far  was  venera¬ 
tion  for  them  carried,  that  in  Gaul  it  degenerated  into  rank 
idolatry,  for  divine  honours  were  actually  paid  to  Onvcina 
or  Divona,  as  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  waters : — 


“  Divona,  Celtarum  lingua  fons  addite  divis.” — Ausonius. 
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And  though  indigenous  Druidism  never  tolerated  polytheism, 
yet  we  are  assured  by  Gildas,  that  the  worship  of  rivers  and 
mountains  was  not  unknown  even  in  Britain.  His  words 
are, — 

“Neque  nominatim  inclamitans  montes  ipsos,  aut  fontes 
vel  colles,  aut  fluvios  olim  exitiabiles,  nunc  vero  humanis 
usibus  utiles,  quibus  divinus  honor  a  cmco  tunc  populo  cumu- 
labatur.”  —  Hist.  Gild,  §  4. 

The  practice  spoken  of  here  was  doubtless  introduced  by 
the  later  tribes  which  settled  in  the  island.  It  formed  a 
part  likewise  of  the  Irish  system.  In  a  history  of  St.  Patrick, 
it  is  mentioned,  as  the  motive  of  this  holy  man  for  visiting 
Slane,  that  he  had  heard  of  a  fountain  there  which  the  Magi 
honoured,  and  made  offerings  to  it,  as  to  a  god. —  See  Sir 
W.  Betham’s  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  Append.  29. 

It  would  appear  that  this  species  of  idolatry  lingered 
among  the  people  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
It  was  interdicted  in  Gaul  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  567 : — 

“  Veneratores  lapidum,  accensores  facularum,  et  excolentes 
sacra  fontium  et  arborum,  admonemus.” — Council  Turon, 
a.d.  567. 

The  law  of  Canute  supposes  its  existence  in  Britain  at 
even  a  later  period  : — 

“  Prohibemus  etiam  serio — quod  quis  adoret  Ignem  vel 
Fluvium  Torrens,  vel  Saxa  vel  alicujus  generis  arborum  lig- 
na.” —  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  134. 

The  British  missionaries,  whilst  engaged  in  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  country,  were  careful  to  do  as  little  violence 
as  possible  to  ancient  prejudices.  Their  aim  was  to  hallow 
them,  by  clothing  them  with  Christianity.  Hence,  as  we  are 
informed,  they  continued  to  perform  Divine  service  within 
the  old  circles,  and  chose  the  future  ministers  exclusively  out 
of  the  Bardic  college.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  they  also  appropriated  for  the  Church  the 
Druidical  wells,  by  selecting  them  as  “the  lavers  of  regenera¬ 
tion  ;  ”  and  thus  exhibited  vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  great  truth,  that  the  Diluvian  types  received  their  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  Christian  baptism. 

But  whether  such  an  appropriation  existed  or  not,  we  can 
well  imagine  that  the  primitive  saints  of  Britain  would  con¬ 
secrate  particular  wells  or  streams  for  the  purposes  of  bap¬ 
tism,  before  the  erection  of  parish  churches.  The  people 
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would  naturally  think  that  these  cured  bodily  ailments,  the 
effects  of  sin,  when  sin  itself  was  washed  away.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  sacramental  operations  would  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  they  would  attribute  to  the  waters  themselves 
inherent  and  permanent  efficacy.  Something  of  this  sort  is 
still  observable  in  the  creed  of  several  midwives  and  nurses, 
who  think  that  a  sick  infant  begins  to  recover  immediately 
on  being  baptized,  though  they  themselves  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  or  even  affect  to  disbelieve 
it. 

After  the  erection  of  churches,  as  in  all  probability  the 
baptismal  element  was  fetched  out  of  the  old  consecrated 
wells,  veneration  for  them  would  by  no  means  be  diminished. 

Some  of  them  might  have  acquired  their  celebrity  from 
having  been  the  fountains  at  which  holy  and  abstemious  her¬ 
mits  were  in  the  habit  of  satisfying  their  thirst. 

These  wells,  however,  were  not  considered  equally  effica¬ 
cious  in  every  case.  To  some  was  attributed  the  power  of 
healing  all  bodily  diseases  whatever ;  —  some  were  renowned 
for  affording  remedy  to  particular  ailments,  whether  of  the 
body  or  mind ;  —  whilst  others  were  looked  upon  as  capable 
not  merely  of  affecting  the  man,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  but 
also  of  altering  his  worldly  condition.  This  variety  may  have 
arisen  either  from  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  waters, 
or  else  from  the  reputation  of  their  patron  saints,  perhaps 
in  some  instances  from  both  causes  conjointly. 

To  particularize  a  few,  whose  fame  is  not  yet  forgotten ; — 

1.  St.  Winifred’s  Well,  in  Flintshire.  This  well  was 
considered  formerly  of  such  importance  as  to  impart  its 
name  to  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated ;  indeed,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  Holywell  owes  its  very  existence  to  it. 
The  legend  says  that  Gwenvrewi,  or  Winifred,  a  female  saint 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  had  her 
head  struck  off  by  a  chieftain  named  Caradog,  whilst  she 
was  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  his  unchaste  embraces  ;  and 
that  on  the  spot  where  the  head  fell  a  spring  of  water  im¬ 
mediately  gushed  forth,  “  which  flows  to  this  day,  and  by  the 
holy  virgin’s  merits  gives  health  to  a  world  of  diseased  pre- 
sons.” — ( Cressy .)  The  well  is  covered  by  a  small  gothic 
building,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Margaret,  mother  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and  over  it  is  a  chapel  of  the  same  date,  but 
now  used  as  a  charity  school.  The  history  and  architecture 
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of  these  edifices  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  future 
article  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  Drayton  maintained 
that  no  dog  could  be  drowned  in  the  waters  of  this  well ; 
nor  have  their  preserving  properties  suffered  much  in  the 
public  esteem  even  to  this  day.  For  not  only  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  but  those  who  have  forgotten  the  merits  of  St.  Wini¬ 
fred,  still  repair  thither  in  considerable  numbers,  with  a  view 
to  get  their  bodily  infirmities  removed.  And  the  crutches, 
barrows,  and  other  votive  offerings,  which  are  suspended 
against  the  walls,  are  vivid  testimonies  to  the  reasonableness 
of  their  expectations. 

2.  St.  Tegla’s  Well.  This  is  about  half  way  between 
Wrexham  and  Ruthin,  in  the  parish  of  Llandegla.  It  has 
been  considered  efficacious  in  cases  of  epilepsy ;  so  much  so, 
that  one  of  the  designations,  applied  to  that  complaint  in  the 
Welsh  dictionaries,  is  Clunjv  Tegla,  or  Tegla’s  disease.  How¬ 
ever,  relief  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  simply  bathing  in  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  St.  Winfred’s  well.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
superstitous  ceremony  to  be  performed,  something  after  the 
following  manner.  The  patient  must  repair  to  the  well  after 
sunset,  and  wash  himself  in  it ;  then,  having  made  an  offering 
into  it  of  four-pence,  he  must  walk  round  it  three  times,  and 
thrice  recite  the  Lord’s  prayer.  If  he  is  of  the  male  sex,  he 
offers  a  cock ;  if  a  woman,  a  hen.  The  bird  is  conveyed  in 
a  basket,  first  round  the  well,  then  round  the  church,  when 
the  rite  of  repeating  the  Pater  Noster  is  again  performed. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  afterwards  enter  the 
church,  creep  under  the  altar,  and,  making  the  bible  his 
pillow,  and  the  communion  cloth  his  coverlet,  there  remain 
until  the  break  of  day.  Then,  having  made  a  further  offer¬ 
ing  of  six-pence,  and  leaving  the  cock  or  hen,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  is  at  liberty  to  depart.  Should  the  bird  die,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  disease  has  been  transferred  to  it,  and  the 
man  or  woman  consequently  cured.  Pennant  says  that 
there  is  a  free  stone  at  this  well,  inscribed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters :  — 

a  .  g  6  E  :  g  . 

3.  St.  Dwynwen’s  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Llanddwynwen 
or  Llanddwyn,  Anglesey.  Dwynwen  was  the  Valentine  of 
the  Britons  —  the  patron  saint  of  lovers.  And  in  former 
times,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  great  number  of  both  sexes  visited  her  well  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  cured  of  love-sickness.  If  its  waters  ever 
afforded  a  remedy  in  such  cases,  they  must  indeed  have  been 
endued  with  miraculous  properties ! 

4.  St.  Elian’s  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Llanelian,  Denbigh¬ 
shire.  This  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  wells,  and  the 
one  in  whose  miraculous  powers  the  peasants  of  the  present 
day  most  fully  believe.  Persons  who  bear  any  great  malice 
against  others,  and  wish  to  injure  them,  frequently  resort  to 
the  minister  of  the  well,  who  for  a  sum  of  money  undertakes 
to  “  offer  ”  them  in  it.  The  penalty  consists  either  in  per¬ 
sonal  pain,  or  loss  of  property,  as  the  offerer  pleases.  Various 
ceremonies  are  gone  through  on  the  occasion ;  amongst 
others,  the  name  of  the  devoted  is  registered  in  a  book  —  a 
pin  in  his  name,  and  a  pebble  with  his  initials  inscribed 
thereon,  are  thrown  into  the  well.  When  the  curse  is  to  be 
removed,  the  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent  reversed, 
such  as  erasing  the  name  from  the  book,  taking  up  the  peb¬ 
ble,  with  several  other  practices  of  a  superstitious  character. 

5.  St.  Cynhaval’s  Well,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Llangynhaval,  Denbighshire.  This  is  celebrated  for  curing 
warts,  which  is  partly  done  by  pricking  them  with  a  pin,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  well. 

6.  St.  Mary’s  Wells.  These  are  to  be  found  in  parishes 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  formerly  they  supplied 
all  the  water  which  their  respective  churches  required. 
There  is  one  of  them  in  the  chapelry  of  which  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  is  incumbent ;  and  several  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  still  remember  the  time  when  the  baptismal  water 
was  invariably  fetched  out  of  it,  though  it  is  about  a  mile  or 
more  distant  from  the  church.  He  was  lately  told  by  one 
of  them  that  the  efficacy  of  the  water  was  considered  to  lie 
in  the  southward  flowing  of  the  stream  ! 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  holy  wells  of  our  ancestors, 
according  to  the  information  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  obtain  respecting  them  from  report  and  tradition.  Should 
other  persons  be  in  a  position  to  detect  any  inaccuracy  or 
omission  in  the  details  of  this  account,  or  be  aware  of  other 
wells  of  the  like  character  within  the  principality,  they  are 
earnestly  invited  to  furnish  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  with 
their  additional  knowledge.  The  study  of  such  a  subject 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  antiquarian,  inasmuch  as  it  con¬ 
duces  to  the  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  bygone 
days.  Ab  Ithel. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mold,  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  from  thence  to  Nerquis,  stands  a  venerable, 
yet  desolate  looking  mansion,  partly  of  ancient,  partly  of 
modern  date,  amidst  the  remains  of  “  tall  ancestral  groves,” 
and  proud  even  in  its  decay.  It  consists  of  a  tall  machico- 
lated  and  embattled  tower,  adjoining  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
mansion  house  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  alliance 
between  the  two  buildings  is  incongruous ;  the  outer  works 
and  defences  of  the  fortified  portion  are  gone,  and  there  is 
not  even  the  trim  garden  nor  the  stable  yard  of  the  less 
warlike  dwelling ;  an  ordinary  pasture  field  is  in  front,  with 
a  fish  pond  and  a  solitary  sun  dial  to  tell  of  former  brilliant 
hours ;  while  behind  are  the  piggeries,  the  cowsheds,  and  the 
other  unpleasant  adjuncts  of  a  small  farm.  Still  the  edifice 
is  not-  much  dilapidated ;  the  masonry  of  the  tower  is  good 
and  sharp  as  ever ;  the  rampant  monsters  at  the  corners, 
that  voided  from  their  throats  the  waters  of  the  roof,  grin  at 
the  visitor  as  grimly  as  ever  they  did  of  old  ;  and  if  neglect 
and  ruin  be  visible  any  where,  they  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  man.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  proud  old  place  like  this 
should  be  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  for  is  there  not  more  well- 
founded  grandeur  associated  with  walls  within  which  one’s 
ancestors  were  born,  for  which  they  fought  and  bled,  or  in 
which  they  died,  than  with  the  most  ample  and  elegant  halls, 
that  date,  as  it  were,  only  from  yesterday  ? 

The  principal  tower  of  this  edifice,  from  which  it  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name,  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  mansion, 
forming  an  oblong  building  of  forty-five  feet  on  the  western 
and  eastern  sides,  twenty-seven  feet  on  the  northern  and 
southern,  and  about  forty  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
battlement.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  stories,  but 
these  have  been  altered  into  two,  apparently  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  thus  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building  have  been  greatly  changed.  On  the  top  was 
once  a  stone  roof,  reposing  on  massive  timber  beams,  suffici¬ 
ently  level  to  allow  of  the  working  of  engines  of  war  upon 
it,  and  ample  enough  in  area  to  accommodate  a  score  or 
more  of  archers.  A  circular  turret  staircase  leads  to  the 
roof  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  has  three  doors  within. 
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corresponding  to  the  different  stories  of  the  original  building. 
At  the  south-western  corner  of  this  tower  is  a  lower  oblong 
building,  commonly  called  the  dungeon.  It  consisted  of  two 
stories,  with  a  dungeon  or  cellar  beneath;  and  communicated 
with  the  ground-floor  room  of  the  larger  tower  by  a  small 
arched  doorway.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ornamented 
timber  ceiling  in  this  smaller  building ;  and  a  water  channel, 
with  a  ring  in  the  subterraneous  portion,  induces  the  belief 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  place  of  confinement,  or  at  least  of 
concealment.  It  is  lighted  only  by  long  narrow  loop  holes 
from  without,  and  preserves  its  original  stone  roof.  Under 
the  larger  building  is  a  cellar,  with  a  plain  segmental  vault, 
which  was  approached  by  a  doorway  leading  from  the  man¬ 
sion.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  the  main  tower  are  to  be  seen 
traces  of  junction  with  the  old  roof  of  the  house,  which  was 
no  doubt  burned  down,  as  we  shall  afterwards  mention,  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  we  conjecture  that  this  tower  was 
intended  as  a  place  of  security  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack, 
rather  than  as  a  place  of  permanent  abode.  From  the  forms 
of  the  archways,  which  are  flattened  and  four-centered,  from 
the  mouldings  of  the  battlements,  and  from  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  immense  gargouilles,  which  are  still  perfect  at 
each  corner  of  the  machicolated  battlement,  we  infer  that 
the  building  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  dates 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  it.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
documentary  evidence  as  to  its  precise  date.  The  old  roof 
of  the  tower  had  been  altered  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  and  raised  so  as  to  allow  of  a  place  of  concealment 
being  made  amongst  the  timbers,  which  may  have  served  to 
shelter  proscribed  Roman  Catholics,  or  other  persons  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  the  government  of  the  day.  The  style  of  the  two  large 
apartments,  which  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  building, 
is  French,  and  is  rather  curious  from  the  respect  that  has 
been  shewn,  in  making  them,  to  the  style  of  the  middle  ages ; 
for  instead  of  forming  square-headed  Italian  windows,  an 
attempt,  and  not  a  bad  one,  at  mediaeval  windows  has  been 
made.  The  mouldings  have  been  imitated  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  ;  and  certain  ornamental  portions  of  the  older  windows 
have  been  used  up,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  which,  at  first, 
puzzles  the  antiquary.  Were  it  not  for  the  style  of  the 
rooms  within,  we  should  assign  these  windows  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  revival  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
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Over  the  northern  window  of  the  upper  apartment  is  a 
shield,  the  bearings  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  assign 
correctly  to  any  family.  They  are,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
three  fleurs  de  lys,  two  and  one ;  second  and  third,  three 
lions  passant  regardant;  supporters,  on  the  dexter  side,  a 
mermaid,  on  the  sinister  side  what  appears  (being  much 
mutilated)  to  be  a  griffin.  A  small  head,  crowned,  terminates 
the  dripstone  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  window,  and  a 
female  head,  with  the  horned  head-dress  in  fashion  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  ends  that  on  the  western.  These 
ornaments  formed  part  of  the  older  decorations  of  the 
original  building. 

In  the  lower  apartment  of  the  tower,  which  is  panelled 
with  oak  all  round  to  three-fifths  of  its  height,  there  is  a 
shield  over  the  chimney  piece  with  the  following  bearings : 
quarterly,  first,  on  a  bend  dexter,  a  lion  passant ;  second,  on 
a  chevron  three  trefoils,  between  three  goats’  heads  erased, 
two  and  one ;  third,  a  griffin  rampant ;  fourth,  a  lion  passant 
regardant.  Crest,  on  a  squire’s  helm,  on  a  wreath  an  eagle 
displayed.  Motto,  II eb  Dduw  heb  ddim ,  ( “  without  God, 
without  anything.”)  These  bearings  are  connected  with 
those  of  the  Wynnes,  formerly  possessors  of  the  domain. 
On  a  corbel  outside  this  room  is  a  griffin. 

The  masonry  of  the  tower  shows  few  signs  of  decay,  and 
none  but  what  might  be  easily  repaired.  Several  of  the 
stones  in  the  turret  staircase  and  on  the  western  wall  bear 
the  mason’s  mark,  a  rude  W.  The  gargouilles  of  the  tower 
no  longer  serve  to  carry  off  the  water,  from  the  roof  having 
been  altered ;  but  they  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  of 
truly  monstrous  design.  The  loop  holes  of  the  battlement 
are  beautifully  formed  equal-armed  crosses,  with  circular 
ends. 

The  modern  house,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower, 
presents  no  features  worthy  of  remark ;  but  it  might  be 
formed  into  a  commodious  residence.  In  a  field  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  pigeon  house,  perhaps 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  tradition  (only  an  idle  one) 
says  that  a  subterraneous  passage  leads  to  it  from  the  dun¬ 
geon.  Our  view  shows  the  southern  side  of  the  tower — its 
circular  staircase,  curiously  flattened  at  top  to  admit  of  a 
square  roof — the  dungeon — and  part  of  the  mansion  house, 
with  the  pigeon  house  appearing  through  the  trees. 
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During  the  war  of  the  Roses  this  place  was  inhabited  by 
Reinallt  ap  Gruffydd  ap  Bleddyn,  a  descendant  of  Bleddyn 
ab  Cynvyn,  founder  of  the  third  royal  tribe  of  Wales.  He 
and  his  people  were  always  at  variance  with  the  citizens  of 
Chester.  In  1465  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter  came 
to  Mold  fair ;  a  fray  ensued  between  the  two  parties,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides.  Reinallt,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  the  victory,  took  prisoner  Robert  Bryne,  linen 
draper,  and  ex-mayor  of  Chester,  whom  he  led  to  his  tower, 
and,  according  to  Pennant,  hung  on  a  staple  in  his  great 
hall.  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  seize  Reinallt ; 
and  two  hundred  powerful  men  sallied  from  Chester  for  that 
purpose.  He  retired  thereupon  into  a  neighbouring  wood,1 
permitted  some  of  his  enemies  to  enter  the  house,  then  rush¬ 
ing  from  his  hiding  place,  fastened  the  door,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  place,  burnt  them  without  mercy ;  he  then  attacked 
the  rest,  and  pursued  them  to  the  sea  side,  where  those  who 
escaped  the  sword  perished  in  the  Channel.  Reinallt  re¬ 
ceived  his  pardon  from  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  lord  of  the 
council  of  Wales,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  under  the 
great  seal  by  Edward  IV.  —  Pennant ,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

There  is  an  inconsistency,  however,  in  Pennant’s  account, 
or  rather  in  the  traditions  which  he  adopted,  that  requires 
pointing  out.  Pennant,  usually  so  acute,  believed  that  a 
staple  in  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  or  ground  floor  room  was 
the  actual  staple  that  had  the  honour  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  ex-mayoralty  of  Chester ;  whereas  the  room 
itself  is  of  a  date  long  posterior  to  that  event,  and  the  staple 
is^notliing  more  than  a  rather  slight  ring  for  a  chandelier ; 
there  is  nothing  old  about  it.  It  will  be  seen  too,  by  an 
anecdote  given  below,  that  the  mayor  perished  by  the  sword, 
not  by  hanging ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  it  that 
the  citizens  set  the  house  on  fire,  after  carousing  in  it ;  that 
the  owner  then  fell  upon  tliemt  slaughtered  many,  and  drove 
the  rest  down  to  the  coast,  Vepee  dans  les  reins ,  wreaking 
vengeance  on  them  all  the  way.  We  very  much  doubt 
the  probability  of  a  man  destroying  his  own  house  when  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  compass  his  revenge  in  another 
manner.  The  following  is  the  anecdote  referred  to ;  it  occurs 
in  several  old  books. 

1  One  of  the  names  of  Tower  in  former  times  was  Bryncoed  (“  the  woody 
hank;”)  and  the  township,  in  which  it  is  situated,  still  goes  by  that  name. 
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Four  cousins  having  met  at  an  inn  began  to  boast  to  each 
other  of  their  various  exploits.  The  first  was  Davydd  ap 
Siancyn  ap  Davydd  Crach,  of  Nant  Conwy,  who  began :  — 
“  This  is  the  dagger  with  which  I  slew  the  red  Judge,  on  the 
bench  at  Denbigh.”  The  second,  Davydd  ap  Ieuan  ap  Einion, 
who  had  been  keeper  of  Harlech  castle,  said,  —  “  This  is  the 
sword,  and  this  the  ashen  spear,  with  which  I  slew  the  sheriff 
at  Llandrillo.”  The  third,  Reinallt  ap  Gruffydd  ap  Bleddyn 
of  Tower,  said, —  “This  is  the  sword  with  which  I  slew  the 
mayor  of  Chester,  when  he  came  to  burn  my  house.”  Then 
they  enquired  of  the  fourth,  Gruffydd  Yychan  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Einion,  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  “  What  daring  deed  had 
he  ever  performed?”  when  he  replied  —  “This  is  the  sword 
with  which,  had  I  drawn  it  in  dishonour,  I  should  have 
accomplished  as  much  as  the  best  of  you  ever  did.” 

Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  a  Welsh  bard,  having  married  a  citizen’s 
widow  without  leave  from  the  magistrates,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  household  furniture,  and  compelled  to  quit  Chester : 
upon  which  he  addressed  an  ode  to  Reinallt,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  his  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  the  insult. 
The  poem  is  still  extant,  and  it  abounds  with  the  most 
invective  language  possible  against  the  entire  inhabitants  of 
Chester.  “He  summons,”  says  Pennant,  “the  ministry  of 
angels  and  devils  to  his  assistance ;  and  pours  a  profusion  of 
curses  on  Caerlleon  and  its  people.  He  wishes  water  to 
drown,  fire  to  burn,  and  air  to  infect,  the  hated  place ;  and 
that  grass  might  grow  in  every  part,  except  the  sacred 
edifices,  of  this  habitation  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.” — Vol.  i. 
p.  400. 

We  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  some  of  the  first  stanzas, 
in  which  compliment  is  paid  to  the  bravery  of  the  hero  of 
Tower. 

“  Reinallt  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Bleddyn 
Possesses  a  sword,  which  is  sharp  upon  the  skin ; 

For  fear  of  it,  whilst  it  attacks  at  once  a  hundred  men, 

The  puny  city  and  its  inhabitants  tremble. 

Chester  and  its  inhabitants  trembled  for  fear  of  Reinallt, 

As  far  as  the  extreme  edge  of  V elallt  (Beeston) ; 

They  trembled  whilst  they  fled  towards  Wenallt, 

Trembled  all  over,  their  skin  and  hair. 
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Their  skin,  and  brittle  bones,  and  shanks, 

Will  the  descendant  of  Einion  break  ; 

In  every  part  of  Chester 

He  will  slay  a  thousand  men  with  his  ashen  spear. 

With  his  ashen  spear,  piercing  a  villain’s  rib, 

Will  the  descendant  of  Einion  punish  the  spoiler  of  my  wardrobe; 
The  spoiler  —  his  violence  was  iniquitous, 

When  he  carried  away  all  my  furniture. 

May  the  mark  of  Reinallt’s  nails,  the  mark  of  his  fiery  spearmen, 
Be  upon  the  roofs  of  the  traitors’  houses ; 

The  mark  of  his  fist,  which  would  slay  men 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  defenders  of  the  fortress.” 

The  bard,  it  appears  did  not  petition  Reinallt  in  vain,  for 
Yorke  (in  his  “  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales”)  says,  that  “Reinallt, 
being  ripe  for  the  enterprise,  collected  his  people,  went  to 
Chester,  and  put  the  citizens,  as  many  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
to  the  sword.” 

Reinallt  was  a  Lancastrian,  and,  according  to  Yorke,  one 
of  the  six  gallant  captains  who  defended  Harlech  castle  in 
1468,  against  Edward  IV.  In  two  pedigrees  at  Nannau, 
however,  it  is  recorded  that  he  died  in  1466,  at  Llanddervel, 
near  Bala,  before  the  surrender  of  Harlech  by  David  ab 
Ieuan  ab  Einion.  He  is  said  to  have  been  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Reinallt  seems  to  have  died  without  issue.  He,  however, 
had  a  brother,  Sion,  ancestor  of  the  Wynnes  of  Tower,  who 
inherited  the  property.  In  the  time  of  Leland  the  house  was 
inhabited  by  John  Wynn  ap  Robert ;  and  when  Pennant 
visited  it,  Dr.  William  Wynne  was  the  occupier. 

The  line  of  the  Wynnes  terminated  with  Roger  Wynne, 
Esq.,  of  Tower.  Dying  issueless,  this  gentleman  devised 
Tower  to  his  widow,  from  whom  it  passed  to  her  niece,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Hope  Wynne  Eyton,  of  Leeswood.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  eldest  son,  John  Wynne  Eyton, 
Esq.,  of  Leeswood. 


H.  L.  J.  J.  W. 
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MONA  MEDLEVA. 

An  Account  of  the  Medieval  Buildings  and  Monuments 

of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 


No.  I. 

CANTREF  OF  ABERFFRAW.  CWMMWD  OF  MALLTRAETH. 

This  ancient  division  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey  contains  the 
two  Cymmydau  or  commots  of  Malltraeth  and  Llyfon,  of 
which  the  former  is  thus  parochially  subdivided : 

Aberffraw  (Rect.) ;  Llangristiolus  (Rect.)  with  Cerrig 
Ceinwen  (Chap.)1 ;  Hen  Eglwys  (Rect.)  with  Tref  Gwalchmai 
(Chap.);  Trefdraeth  (Rect.)  with  Llangwyfen  (Chap.);  Llan- 
beulan  (Rect.)  with  Tal  y  llyn  (Chap.) ;  and  Llangadwaladr 
(Rect.) 

Aberffraw.  —  The  architectural  remains  of  the  Middle 
Ages  extant  in  this  parish  are  limited  to  the  parochial  church; 
no  traces  of  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  n  this  their 
ancient  royal  residence,  being  now  discoverable.  A  faint 
tradition  is  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  founda¬ 
tions  and  walls  having  been  long  ago  visible  in  the  field 
north  of  the  church ;  but  the  antiquary  will  seek  for  them 
in  vain.  It  is  also  said  in  the  parish  that  subterraneous 
passages  and  caves  still  exist,  marking  out  the  site  of  the 
royal  palace ;  and  the  ordnance  maps  even  assign  a  position  to 
an  ancient  building,  on  the  western  side  of  the  church.  On 
enquiring,  however,  into  this  matter  upon  the  spot,  no  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  information  has  been  found  attainable.  The 
parish  itself  derives  its  name  from  being  situated  at  the 
mouth  and  on  the  ford  of  the  little  river  Ffraw,  which  coming 
from  Llyn  Coron  (the  lake  of  the  crown)  runs  through  a  low 
sandy  plain,  by  which  it  seems  in  danger  of  being  absorbed, 
into  the  sea  a  little  below  the  village  or  town.  The  shifting 
sands,  which  have  long  been  extending  their  ravages  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  may  probably  have  covered  up 
some  ancient  buildings  of  which  not  even  any  tradition  is 
now  preserved.  This  place  is  stated  to  have  been  fixed  on 
as  a  royal  residence  by  Roderic  the  Great,  a.d.  870 ;  and  we 

1  Omitted  by  Rowlands,  in  his  List  of  Parishes.  Mon.  Antiq.  Rest. 
Edit.  1723. 
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know  that  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  had  a 
palace  here  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a.d.  1282. 

The  church,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  south 
western  extremity  of  the  village,  consists  of  two  equal  aisles, 
the  internal  dimensions  of  which  are  each  54ft.  by  16  ft.,  se¬ 
parated  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  three  piers  and  four 
arches.  There  is  a  porch  over  a  doorway  on  the  south  side 
near  the  western  end,  and  a  corresponding  doorway,  now 
blocked  up,  is  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  edifice  has  been 
lately  repaired,  new-roofed,  and  in  various  respects  altered, 
so  that  some  of  its  original  features  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
conjectured.  At  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  principal  aisle,  or  nave,  there  used  to  be  a  bell- 
gable  ;  but  the  two  gables  of  the  aisles  have  now  been  made  to 
run  up  into  one,  and  a  single  bell-gable  has  been  superadded. 
In  the  western  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  richly  ornamented 
circular-headed  doorway,  which  must  once  have  been  the 
chief  entrance,  and  which  is  the  earliest  portion  of  the  building 
as  it  now  stands.  This  doorway,  which  is  7ft.  2in.  wide  by 
8ft.  8in.  high,  and  is  probably  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  an 
arch  of  three  orders ;  that  of  the  inner  order  is  worked  into 
a  deeply  moulded  bowtelled  zigzag  ornament,  and  rests  on 
square  jambs ;  that  of  the  middle  order  is  sculptured  into  a 
series  of  twenty-five  grotesque  animals’  heads,  and  rests  on 
circular  shafts  with  simply  formed  capitals  and  bases  ;  that  of 
the  third  and  outer  order  is  worked  into  a  plain  moulding, 
and  is  stopped  by  the  prolonged  abacus  of  the  shafts.  This 
doorway  lay  totally  concealed  and  unsuspected  in  the  walls  of 
the  church  until  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Wynne 
Jones,  detected  its  existence  during  the  late  repairs,  and  had 
it  most  judiciously  uncovered.  The  southern  doorway  is  of 
the  early  pointed  period,  with  an  arch  of  two  orders  and 
simply  chamfered  edges.  The  eastern  windows  of  both  aisles 
are  of  the  decorated  period,  of  three  lights  each,  trifoliated, 
and  the  arch  heads  filled  with  flowing  tracery,  moulded  in  one 
order.  The  side  windows  of  the  aisles,  of  which  there  are 
three  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north,  were  probably  of 
the  decorated  period ;  they  are  square-headed,  but  their  mo- 
nials  have  been  removed,  and  there  are  no  traces  left  by 
which  to  judge  accurately  ol  their  dates.  The  four  arches 
which  separate  the  aisles  are  of  a  design  which  is  repeated 
in  two  other  buildings  in  this  cwmmwd,  (Llangwyfen  and 
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Tref  Gwalchmai,)  and  were  probably  executed  by  the  same 
architect,  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  each  case. 
They  are  flattened  in  the  Tudor  form,  are  9ft.  llin.  wide  and 
3ft.  lOin.  in  height  from  the  abacus  of  the  piers  to  the  point  of 
intersection ;  they  are  of  two  orders,  moulded  in  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  hollows,  and  the  most  westerly  is  turned  into  a 
continuous  curve.  The  piers  are  octagonal,  5ft.  8in.  high, 
including  the  capitals,  and  1ft.  9  in.  wide  at  the  base.  The 
font  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  (see  plate,)  and  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  it  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  No  traces  of  either  stoups  or  piscina  remain.  The 
church  is  pewed ;  a  vestry  and  bier  room  have  been  made  in 
the  north  aisle,  and  the  roof,  in  deal,  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Jones,  architect,  of  Chester.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
about  3ft.  thick  and  about  10ft.  in  height  to  the  spring  of 
the  gable.  There  are  no  monuments  in  the  church  but  what 
are  of  recent  date.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  has  been  removed 
to  the  south  eastern  corner  of  the  church  yard,  raised  on 
steps,  and  now  serves  to  support  a  sun-dial.  (Orientation, 
N.  E. :  Invocation,  St.  Beuno ;  +  .  VII.  Cent. — Fest.  Apr.  21.) 

Two  chapels  formerly  existed  dependent  on  this  church ; 
one  called  Eglwys  y  Baili,  the  other  Capel  Mair ;  but  they 
have  long  since  perished,  and  their  sites  are  unknown. 

Llangristiolus. — The  church  of  this  parish,  which  is  the 
only  mediaeval  building  it  contains,  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  the  former  measuring  internally  44ft.  in  length,  by 
15ft.  6in.  in  width ;  and  the  latter  32ft.  in  length,  by  20ft.  in 
width.  The  entrance  to  the  nave,  which  has  a  single  bell- 
gable,  is  by  a  doorway  of  the  decorated  period  under  a  porch, 
opposite  to  which  is  another  doorway  in  the  northern  wall, 
blocked  up.  Two  square-headed  windows,  of  two  lights,  each 
trifoliated,  and  of  the  decorated  period,  are  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  nave  ;  at  the  western  end  stands  the  font,  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  (see  plate,)  and  above  it  is  a 
wooden  singing  gallery  with  the  following  inscription  on  its 
front:  Richardus  de  Grey  fecit  1778.  Laus  Deo.  The 
chancel  arch  is  12ft.  wide,  and  19ft.  from  the  floor  to  the 
intersection;  the  piers,  including  capitals  and  bases,  are  10ft. 
high.  The  whole  is  of  the  early  pointed  period ;  both  piers 
and  arch  being  of  three  orders,  moulded  at  the  edges  into 
single  bowtells  for  the  arch,  and  triple  bowtells  for  the  piers; 
the  capitals  are  of  the  plain  bell  form  without  enrichments, 
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the  bases  square,  with  a  round  edge  on  a  fillet ;  the  work¬ 
manship  of  good  character.  The  chancel  contains  two 
square-headed  windows  on  the  southern  side,  of  the  decorated 
period,  each  of  two  lights,  with  cinquefoliated  circular  heads, 
and  wide  splays.  On  the  north  side  are  a  decorated  door¬ 
way  near  the  western  end,  and  a  square-headed  window  of 
two  lights,  with  circular  heads,  first  trifoliated  and  then  sub¬ 
foliated  three  and  two,  making  in  all  six  interior  cusps.  The 
eastern  window  is  10ft.  Gin.  wide  at  the  splay,  10ft.  lOin.  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  14ft.  2in.  to  the  intersection.  It 
is  of  the  late  perpendicular  style,  and  probably  replaced  a 
smaller  and  earlier  window  ;  it  has  five  lights,  and  the  head 
is  filled  with  plain  vertical  tracery,  moulded  in  two  orders, 
devoid  of  foliations ;  a  few  fragments  of  stained  glass  remain. 
In  the  southern  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  altar,  is  the  trace 
of  a  piscina  under  a  small  arch ;  and  there  is  a  square  hole 
or  ambrey  in  the  north  wall.  The  stoups  have  been  removed. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  14ft.  high,  and  of  the  chancel  12ft.; 
both  are  about  3ft.  thick.  The  old  oaken  roof  of  the  church, 
with  plain  principals  and  horizontal  ties,  remains.  (Orien¬ 
tation  E.  N.  E.  Invocation  St.  Cristiolus;  +  .  VI.  Cent. — Fest. 
Nov.  3.) 

Cerrig  Ceinwen.  —  This  chapelry  contains  no  mediaeval 
buildings  except  the  church ;  but  not  far  from  it  is  the  house 
of  Hen  Bias,  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  seat 
of  C.  Evans,  Esq.,  an  interesting  example  of  the  Welsh 
manor  house  of  those  days.  The  church  or  chapel  is  a  small 
building  of  a  single  aisle  46ft.  long  by  20ft.  wide  externally, 
with  a  stepped  single  bell-gable  at  the  western  end,  on  the 
wall  beneath  which  are  some  characters  faintly  visible  but 
not  legible.  A  small  decorated  doorway  under  a  modern  porch 
leads  into  the  church  on  the  southern  side :  there  are  four 
small  modern  windows  in  the  walls,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  a  narrow  single-light  trifoliated  window  of  good  deco¬ 
rated  character.  The  eastern  window,  of  which  a  view  is 
given  below,  is  one  of  the  purest  models,  as  to  proportion  and 
workmanship,  extant  in  the  island,  and  hardly  occurs  again  in 
Mona.  The  font  is  at  the  western  end ;  circular,  with  six 
richly  sculptured  compartments,  of  the  twelfth  century,  18in. 
high  by  as  many  in  diameter.  Over  the  southern  doorway 
is  a  crossed  tombstone,  of  early  date,  used  as  a  lintel,  of  which 
we  append  a  plate;  and  in  the  church  yard,  on  the  southern 
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side,  is  a  holy  well,  formed  naturally  in  the  rock,  and  once 
much  resorted  to  as  a  spring  that  could  cure  many  diseases. 
(Orientation  N.  E.  Invocation  St.  Ceinwen ;  +  V.  Cent. — 
Fest.  Oct.  8.) 


Hen  Eglwys. — In  this  parish  there  are  no  mediaeval  re¬ 
mains,  except  portions  of  the  parochial  church,  This  edifice 
was  entirely  demolished  and  rebuilt  a.d.  1845,  on  account  of 
its  being  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  as  no  longer  to  be  safe 
for  the  performance  of  Divine  service.  The  rector,  the  Rev. 
John  Wynne  Jones,  determined  therefore  on  taking  down  the 
old  church,  and  on  rebuilding  it  upon  exactly  the  same  site, 
with  the  same  plan,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  original.  This 
has  been  happily  carried  into  effect;  and  from  the  scrupulous 
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respect  paid  to  the  old  building,  all  the  materials  of  which 
were  employed  over  again,  the  result  attained  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  On  demolishing  the  old  church,  the 
walls  were  found  to  be  of  such  a  construction  as  to  excite 
surprise  at  their  having  endured  so  long ;  and  the  timbers 
of  the  roof  were  so  utterly  decayed  as  to  fall  into  powder  at 
each  touch  of  the  chisel.  In  restoring  this  edifice,  the  quoins, 
heads,  and  monials  of  the  old  windows  have  been  used  over 
again ;  a  new  east  window,  being  a  fac-simile  of  the  old  one, 
though  rather  taller,  has  been  inserted;  the  pitch  of  the 
gable  has  been  heightened,  and  rendered  more  consonant  to 
the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century;  buttresses  have  been 
added  at  the  angles ;  and  the  font,  with  whatever  remains  of 
ancient  times  occurred,  has  been  preserved  and  replaced. 
The  interior  has  been  fitted  with  open  benches,  and  the 
church,  treated  in  such  a  judicious  manner,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  decidedly  superior  edifice  to  its  predecessor. 

The  name  of  the  church  itself  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  an  older,  but  perhaps  less  considerable,  building  existed 
here  previous  to  that  which  dated  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
And  the  occurrence  of  some  rude  sculpture,  and  of  stones 
bearing  zigzag  mouldings,  as  well  as  the  font  itself,  would 
point  to  the  apparent  date  of  the  first  edifice,  viz.,  antecedent 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dating,  perhaps,  from  the 
eleventh.  This  had  no  doubt  become  so  dilapidated  as  to 
require  rebuilding,  and  it  had  gained  its  name  Hen  Eglwys 
(the  old  Church)  previous  to  that  period. 

This  second  church,  as  it  stood  in  1844,  consisted  of  a 
single  aisle  measuring  48ft.  long  by  19ft.  wide  internally; 
the  walls  were  2ft.  9in.  thick,  and  lift,  high;  though  the 
ground  had  accumulated  so  much  on  the  outside  as  to  render 
this  altitude  very  variable.  At  the  western  end  was  a  triple 
bell-gable,  with  only  one  bell  mounted ;  and  on  the  southern 
side,  under  a  porch,  was  a  doorway,  answering  to  another  on 
the  northern  side,  blocked  up.  The  interior  was  divided 
by  a  plain  oaken  screen  about  19ft.  from  the  eastern  end; 
and  the  roof  was  richly  ornamented  with  chamfered  principals, 
moulded  brackets,  bracket-boards,  battlemented  purlines,  and 
chamfered  rafters.  The  pulpit  stood  on  the  southern  side, 
west  of  the  screen,  upon  a  stone  base,  not  however  of  one 
block;  and  the  font  (see  plate)  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  church.  In  the  southern  side  were  three  square-headed 
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windows,  the  easternmost  being  of  three  cinquefoiled  lights ; 
while  on  the  northern  side  was  one  single  light  window,  west 
of  the  screen,  and  one  near  the  altar  of  two  cinquefoiled 
lights,  both  square-headed.  The  eastern  window  in  the 
chancel  was  of  three  cinquefoiled  lights  and  monials  moulded 
in  one  order,  running  up  in  the  head  into  flowing  tracery, 
of  a  graceful  design  common  to  many  churches  in  this  island. 
This  window  has  been  removed  to  the  dependant  chapel  of 
Tref  Gwalchmai.  High  up  in  the  western  gable  was  a  square¬ 
headed  window  of  two  ogee-headed  trefoiled  lights.  Close 
to  the  southern  door,  and  on  the  western  side  of  it,  was  a 
small  square  hole  pierced  right  through  the  wall;  and  in 
the  eastern  gable,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  altar,  was  a 
stone  bracket,  or  credence  table,  now  used  to  support  a  poor- 
box  near  the  door  in  the  new  church ;  no  piscina  nor  stoup 
remained.  All  the  workmanship  of  this  building  was  of  good 
character,  and  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  An 
inscription,  not  hitherto  decyphered,  was  found  in  taking 
down  the  old  church  and  has  been  carefully  placed  in  the 
new  church ;  we  have  given  a  plate  of  it.  (Orientation,  E. 
Invocation,  St.  Llwydian;  +  VII.  Cent. — Fest.  Nov.  19.) 

Llanbeulan. — This  parish,  to  which  are  annexed  several 
chapelries,  contains  only  the  church,  of  any  mediaeval  remains ; 
but  this  edifice,  though  small,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  is 
valuable  from  its  presenting  several  curious  features.  Like 
most  of  the  churches  in  Anglesey,  it  has  replaced  an  earlier 
building,  the  only  traces  of  which  now  extant  are  some  zig¬ 
zag  mouldings  rudely  carved,  worked  into  the  western  wall, 
as  imposts  to  the  doorway ;  and  the  font.  The  church  con¬ 
sists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  chapel  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  former.  The  internal  dimensions  are,  nave, 
twenty-four  feet  by  fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  chapel,  fifteen  feet 
six  inches  by  eleven  feet  six  inches ;  chancel,  sixteen  feet  ten 
inches  by  thirteen  feet.  The  whole  building  as  it  at  present 
stands  is  of  a  decorated  character.  The  walls,  which  are  of 
loose  construction,  are  two  feet  six  inches  thick  on  the 
average,  eleven  feet  high,  and  terminated  by  a  single  bell- 
gable  at  the  western  end.  The  site  of  the  building  is  rocky 
and  uneven,  so  that  the  altitude  of  the  walls  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts ;  and  the  whole  affords  a  good  idea  of  what  was 
rather  an  important  parochial  church  in  a  poor  district  in 
the  fourteenth  century  —  the  probable  epoch  of  its  construe- 
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tion.  The  nave  is  entered  by  a  low  circular-headed  decorated 
door,  under  the  western  gable ;  a  stone  bench  runs  all  round ; 
it  has  a  square-headed  window  of  two  lights  on  the  northern 
side,  and  a  modern  single-light  window  on  the  southern. 
Underneath  the  latter  stands  the  font,  an  unique  specimen 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  a  glyphographic  view, 
by  an  amateur,  is  given  below.  Its  dimensions  are  two  feet 
one  inch  high  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  long,  externally,  and 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches  by  fifteen  and  a  half  inches 
internally,  being  eleven  inches  deep,  with  shelving  sides,  and 
thus  affording  ample  room  for  immerging  a  child  of  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  The  workmanship  of  it  is  exceedingly 
rude ;  and  the  western  end,  not  seen  in  the  annexed  view,  is 
filled  up  with  a  chequer  pattern.  The  side  next  the  wall  is 
plain,  so  that,  probably,  it  always  stood  in  a  similar  position 
to  its  present  one.  The  cover  is  in  oak,  with  the  name  of 
the  donor,  and  the  date  —  William  Bold  1666  —  rudely 
carved  on  it.  Above  the  font  is  a  square  hole  in  the  wall. 


The  chapel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  pointed  arch, 
with  a  simply  chamfered  continuous  moulding  of  one  order, 
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eight  feet  six  inches  in  span  by  nine  feet  in  altitude  to  the 
intersection.  In  the  eastern  wall  was  once  a  circular-headed 
door-way,  now  blocked  up,  by  the  side  of  which  a  circular¬ 
headed  decorated  loophole  still  remains;  and  in  the  southern 
gable  is  a  square-headed  window  of  two  lights.  The  chancel 
arch,  which  extends  all  across  the  chancel,  is  circular-headed, 
of  a  simply  chamfered  continuous  moulding  of  one  order, 
and  is  the  only  specimen  of  that  curve  being  used  in  such  a 
position  in  any  building  of  this  island  of  the  decorated  period. 
The  eastern  window  is  singularly  rude  and  curious  in  design. 
Its  dimensions  are  given  in  the  annexed  view. 


In  the  northern  wall  is  a  loophole  blocked  up,  and  in  the 
southern  a  square-headed  two-light  window,  all  of  the  de¬ 
corated  period.  Few  churches  in  this  district  have  under¬ 
gone  so  few  alterations  since  the  time  of  their  erection ; 
hence  it  is  an  interesting  example  to  the  architectural  stu¬ 
dent.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  altar  is  a  stone  com¬ 
memorating  Hugh  Davis  of  Trefeibion  Meyrick,  Gent.  + 
May  5.  1690.  And  there  is  a  wooden  seat  bearing  this 
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inscription,  “  The  seate  of  William  Bold  of  Treyrddol  Esquire 
1664.”  —  Over  the  northern  window  of  the  nave  is  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  1637.  t  .  g  .  rect  .”  At  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  outside  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  stone  with  a  square 
hole  in  it  for  the  base  of  the  cross.  (Orientation,  N.  E.  by  E. : 
Invocation,  St.  Peulan;  +.  VI.  Cent  —  Fest.  unkwnon.) 


[A  great  number  of  highly  interesting  communications  we  have  been  obliged,  unwil¬ 
lingly,  to  omit,  partly  from  want  of  room,  partly  from  their  having  been  too  late.  This 
must  be  our  apology.  We  reserve  them  for  our  next  number.] 


Correspondent* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Beaumarais,  Nov.  16,  1845. 
Sir, —  In  June  last  a  conversation  took  place,  among  some  archaeologists  in 
this  town,  concerning  the  probable  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  the  station 
of  Conovium,  on  the  river  Conwy,  to  Segontium,  close  to  Caernarvon ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  determined  to  make  an  expedition  for  the  sake  of  visiting 
that  portion  of  the  line  which  lay  between  Conovium  and  Aber.  There  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Caer  Rhun,  on  the  Conwy,  was  the  ancient 
Conovium ;  and  it  was  also  pretty  evident,  from  the  natural  formation  of  the 
country,  that  the  line  must  have  come  over  the  hills  behind  Penmaen  Mawr, 
and  that,  when  it  once  reached  the  low  ground  on  the  north  western  side  of 
the  Caernarvonshire  mountains,  it  would  run  in  a  direct  course  to  Segontium. 
I  may  here  observe  that  we  hope  at  a  future  day  to  verify  the  latter  portion 
of  the  line  to  that  town  from  Aber,  for  finding  the  direction  of  which  we 
have  several  good  indications.  Our  curiosity  was  the  more  excited  on  the 
present  occasion  because  Pennant,  that  acute  observer,  had  declared  himself 
unable  to  determine  its  direction  from  Conovium,  (vol.  ii.  p.  322).  Upon 
examining  his  work  more  diligently,  and  upon  comparing  his  observations 
with  the  ordnance  map,  we  decided  upon  surveying,  first  of  all,  the  western 
side  of  the  hills,  beginning  at  Penmaen  Mawr;  then  to  pass  by  Sychnant  to 
Conwy,  and  afterwards  to  go  over  the  line  from  Caer  Rhun  to  the  great  pass 
of  Bwlch  y  Ddwyfaen,  by  which  alone  we  had  previously  conjectured  we 
should  find  the  Roman  road  running.  In  adopting  this  plan,  we  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  visiting  all  those  remarkable  British  antiquities,  which 
lie  on  Penmaen  Mawr  and  its  associated  hills ;  and  we  were  able  to  add  the 
result  of  our  own  enquiries  to  Pennant’s  accurate  information.* 

The  party  consisted  of  James  Dearden,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones, 
rector  of  Beaumarais,  and  myself, —  accompanied  by  a  guide;  and  we  made 
our  expedition  on  foot.  We  took  a  copy  of  Pennant  with  us,  and  verified 
his  words  on  each  spot,  finding  him  always  accurate,  always  well  informed. 

o  oubt  he  must  have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  guides,  or  in 
the  meeting  with  persons  who  were  acquainted  from  their  vouth  with  the 
spots  he  rambled  over,  so  correct  and  so  comprehensive  are  all' bis  statements. 

1  Pennant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306-309. 
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Upon  reaching  the  fortified  British  post  of  Braich  y  Dinas,  on  the  summit 
of  Penmaen  Mawr,  we  found  the  circuits  of  stone  walls  still  perfect  in  some 
parts,  but  greatly  dilapidated  in  others.  They  are  about  12  to  15  feet  high, 
and  about  12  feet  thick;  of  loose  stones,  not  fitting  into  each  other  with 
any  attempt  at  masonry,  but  merely  the  shattered  debris  of  that  rough 
mountain  piled  together  by  human  art.  There  is  no  appearance  of  mortar, 
nor  of  vitrification.  Between  the  walls,  and  inside  the  central  inclosure,  but 
especially  on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the  summit,  are  a  vast  number  of 
small  circular  cells,  or  cyttiau,  which  no  doubt  served  for  the  habitations  of 
the  persons  occupying  this  fortified  post,  and  similar  to  those  so  common  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  hills.  Some  of  them  were  singularly  perfect,  and  one, 
near  the  present  north  western  entrance  to  the  fortress,  is  still  covered  with 
its  roof,  but  we  could  not  penetrate  within,  and  we  did  not  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  attempting  to  remove  the  stones.  A  tradition  prevails  that  one 
of  the  W elsh  armies  took  refuge  here  while  Edward  I.  was  invading  this 
part  of  Wales.  The  likelihood  of  the  account  may  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as 
an  army  might  be  immediately  starved  out  in  so  barren  a  position ;  but,  that 
it  must  have  been  a  strong  place  of  refuge  in  earlier  times,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  appear  to  be  hardly  any  means  of  making  a  safe  conjecture 
as  to  the  date  of  these  rude  fortifications ;  but  from  what  we  have  subse¬ 
quently  learnt,  through  Mr.  Petrie’s  valuable  work  on  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,  we  should  infer  that  the  system  of  making  hill-dwellings  like  these 
came  down  nearer  to  our  own  times  than  is  commonly  suspected  —  perhaps 
till  towards  the  tenth  century.  This  post,  like  the  similar  great  work  on  the 
eastern  summit  of  Yr  Eifl,  must  have  been  perfectly  impregnable  in  early 
British  times. 

On  descending  from  the  summit  of  Penmaen  Mawr  towards  the  north 
east,  we  came  upon  a  swampy  valley,  on  the  south  eastern  side  of  which  is 
an  eminence,  called  Moelfre ;  and  on  this  is  a  carnedd,  covered  with  turf, 
about  17  feet  in  diameter.  It  had  been  opened  in  former  days  by  a  passage 
made  from  the  cast.  Near  this  one  of  the  spurs  of  Penmaen  Mawr  runs  up 
into  a  barren  conical  hill,  covered  with  stones,  and  called  y  Dinas.  We  then 
kept  a  look  out  for  Pennant’s  Druidic  circles,  and  for  some  Meiniau  Hirion 
mentioned  in  the  ordnance  map ;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  search,  we 
missed  one  of  the  circles  which  Pennant  undoubtedly  saw,  and  also  the  great 
Maen  y  Campiau,  or  stone  of  the  games ;  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  been 
destroyed. 

The  term  Meiniau  Hirion,  of  the  ordnance  map,  is  incorrect ;  there  are  no 
isolated  upright  stones,  or  stone  pillars,  at  the  spots  indicated  in  the  map, 
but  there  are  carneddau  and  circles.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  British  monu¬ 
ments  there  are  three  at  this  spot;  two  rather  perfect,  but  the  third  only 
to  be  traced  by  small  stones  and  an  embankment.  This  latter  circle  is  20 
feet  in  diameter.  The  second  of  the  circles  is  a  double  one ;  the  inner 
consisting  of  eleven  large  stones,  some  8  feet  high  and  3  feet  square,  much 
weathered,  with  smaller  stones  placed  between  them.  The  outer  circle  is 
much  broken  in,  but  the  inner  one  is  nearly  complete ;  and  within  this, 
again,  there  is  a  trace  of  a  still  smaller  circle,  not  concentric,  but  touching 
the  inner  circumference,  as  if  it  had  been  the  foundation  of  a  circular 
dwelling  house.  Pennant’s  dimensions  we  found,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
correct ;  but  of  the  other  circles  and  carneddau  mentioned  by  him  we  saw 
none.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  farmers 
since  his  time.  Close  to  this  large  circle  is  to  be  traced  an  old  road-way, 
like  a  trench,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Conwy  towards  Llanvair  Veehan, 
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at  the  south  western  foot  of  Penmaen  Mawr.  It  passes  by  the  northern 
side  of  the  circle,  and  may  have  been  a  British  road- way,  used  perhaps  in 
later  times ;  it  leads  in  a  direction  close  under  the  fortified  part  of  Penmaen 
Mawr.  A  view  of  this  great  circle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
British  remains  in  Caernarvonshire,  is  appended. 

We  then  proceeded  to  trace  this  road,  which  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
a  Roman  one,  in  the  direction  of  Sychnant,  and  found  it  declining  gradually 
towards  the  north  west,  quite  away  from  Conovium,  until  it  led  us  into  the 
vale  of  Dwygyfylchi.  At  this  sequestered  and  highly  beautiful  place  we 
came  upon  the  entrance  of  Sychnant,  “  the  dry  hollow,”  a  term  most  aptly 
applied  to  a  spot  well  worthy  of  being  visited  by  whoever  goes  near  Conwy, 
but  now  seldom  approached  by  strangers.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Sychnant,  to  seaward,  is  a  small  British  post ;  but  we  did  not  clamber  up  to  it. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  this  pass,  and  now  being  satisfied  from  the 
bearings  of  Caer  Rhun  (Conovium)  that  the  Roman  road  could  not  have 
come  in  this  direction,  for  it  could  not  have  crossed  the  hills  except  by 
Sychnant,  we  began  to  descend  towards  Conwy;  and  while  two  of  the  party 
continued  to  look  out  for  any  traces  of  road-ways  on  the  right,  the  third 
ascended  the  strongly  fortified  hill  on  the  left  (not  visited  by  Pennant)  called 
Castell  Caer  Lleiou.  This  proved  to  be  a  most  extensive  British  town, 
with  a  citadel,  strongly  fortified,  at  the  south  western  summit  of  the  hill,  — 
the  whole  sloping  away  to  the  north  east.  Of  this  citadel  we  have  given  a 
plan,  with  the  proper  dimensions.  In  construction  it  resembled  the  works 
of  Penmaen  Mawr,  the  walls  being  of  loose  stones,  of  about  the  same  height 
and  thickness,  but  much  shattered  and  degraded  by  the  weather.  Several 
outposts  adjoined  the  citadel,  and  a  deep  trench  was  drawn  across  the  hill 
on  the  part  towards  the  town.  There  were  some  circular  houses  or  cyttiau, 
exceedingly  perfect,  inside.  This  was  a  most  commanding  post,  perfectly 
isolated,  and  having  a  view  over  Penmaen  Bach  to  Holyhead ;  the  strong 
British  post  of  Bwrdd  Arthur,  near  Beaumarais ;  that  on  Penmaen  Mawr; 
that  on  Llandudno ;  and  the  great  Pen  Caer  Helen,  above  Conovium.  The 
town  was  all  made  up  of  round  habitations,  much  broken  down,  which 
crowned  the  hill  for  a  considerable  distance  down  its  descent — as  far  indeed 
as  a  stone  quarry  which  has  been  lately  worked.  On  the  side  towards  the 
sea  we  fancied  that  we  could  trace  out  a  Gorsedd,  or  place  of  assembly. 
The  precipitous  face  of  the  rocks  seemed  there  to  have  been  aided  by  art ; 
and  there  were  traces  of  a  circle  of  upright  stones.  No  place  for  public 
meetings,  or  for  public  games,  could  have  been  better  chosen.  This  hill  is 
in  full  sight  of  Conwy,  and  is  easily  approached  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half’s 
distance,  by  a  gently  rising  road  from  the  town. 

Having  thus  visited  the  only  possible  line  of  ground  along  the  north 
western  or  sea  side  of  the  mountains,  and  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  an 
old  road,  perhaps  a  British  one,  actually  did  exist  along  a  small  part  of  that 
line,  but  not  having  obtained  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  Roman ;  our 
next  care  was  to  go  to  Conovium,  and  from  thence  examine  the  line  on  the 
land,  or  eastern  side,  of  the  mountains.  A  great  valley  opens  behind  Caer 
Rhun,  and  ascends  among  the  hills  towards  the  spurs  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
where  the  mountains  gradually  close  in  upon  it,  and  leave  it  an  exit  at  the 
pass  of  Bwlch  y  Ddwyfaen.  After  having,  therefore,  carefully  inspected 
the  Roman  remains  of  Conovium,  we  separated  into  two  parties,  one  taking 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  passing  under  the  great  British  post  of  Pen 
Caer  Helen  (so  accurately  described  by  Pennant,)  and  the  other  taking  the 
western.  The  parties,  reinforced  by  a  second  guide,  met  upon  the  hill  side 
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above  the  Waun  y  Groes,  on  the  wild  heath  that  forms  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley,  without  any  satisfactory  trace  of  any  ancient  road  being  attained 
as  long  as  they  had  been  moving  amongst  the  enclosed  farms.  But  upon 
going  forwards  towards  Bwlch  y  Ddwyfaen,  we  soon  hit  upon  a  raised 
turfen  road,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  above  the  usual  line, 
and  then  learned  from  our  guides,  and  the  ordnance  map,  that  it  could  be 
traced  towards  Caer  Rhun.  Its  character  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  we  advanced ;  it  was  straight,  on  an  uniform  ascent,  formed  of  stones 
raised  into  an  embankment,  now  turfed  over,  and  evidently  superior  in  con¬ 
struction  to  any  British  track- ways  we  had  seen.  It  closely  corresponded, 
moreover,  in  character  with  the  Roman  roads  in  England  and  Wales;  and, 
from  these  circumstances,  and  the  geographical  features  of  the  locality,  we 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  about  having  actually  determined  its  direction. 
We  walked  along  this  road  all  the  way  to  the  pass,  amidst  the  wild  and 
sublime  scenery  of  that  elevated  tract,  seeing  the  usual  horse  path  sometimes 
near  us,  at  others  far  off ;  and  at  length  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Bwlch 
y  Ddwyfaen. 

Before  reaching  this  lonely  spot,  however,  we  had  come  upon  several 
interesting  British  antiquities.  In  particular,  not  far  from  the  pass,  a  circle 
of  stones,  about  7 0  feet  in  diameter ;  some  stones,  of  no  great  size,  still 
remained  in  situ ;  the  rest  were  gone,  but  the  trace  of  the  circle  was  very 
plain.  After  this  occurred  a  second  circle  of  the  same  dimensions,  with 
only  five  large  stones  remaining ;  but  with  a  circular  cytt  or  house,  5  feet  in 
diameter,  inside  the  circumference.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  according 
to  local  tradition  these  were  called  cerrig  y  pryved ,  “  the  stones  of  the  flies.” 
On  approaching  still  nearer  to  Bwlch  y  Ddwyfaen,  we  discovered  the  two 
carneddau  for  which  the  pass  is  locally  celebrated.  They  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  collections  of  circular  cyttiau  heaped  together,  and  might 
have  formed  abodes  for  a  garrison  to  defend  this  passage  over  the  mountains. 
The  local  tradition  is,  that  they  were  heaps  of  stones  thrown  down  there  by 
a  giant  and  his  wife,  who  were  going  to  Anglesey.  As  they  were  coming 
up  the  hill  they  met  a  man,  whom  they  questioned  how  far  it  might  be  to 
Mona.  He  shewed  them  some  wooden  clogs  on  his  feet,  nearly  worn  to 
pieces,  and  told  them  that  these  were  new  when  he  quitted  the  island,  and 
that  he  had  walked  straight  ever  since.  The  giant's  wife  was  discouraged 
at  the  distance  implied  by  this  answer,  and  threw  down  the  contents  of  her 
apron,  which  formed  one,  or  both,  of  the  carneddau.  So  much  for  the 
poetry  of  the  place.  Near  them  are  the  remains  of  a  wide  and  dry  stone 
wall,  like  the  British  military  walls,  enclosing  a  frith,  or  mountain  farm  ;  and 
probably  there  was  a  permanent  station  at  this  important  point,  with  accom¬ 
modation  for  housing  cattle,  and  for  keeping  up  a  constant  residence  there. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass  itself  are  the  two  Meiniau  Hirion,  or  erect  stones, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  thrown  down  there,  it  is  said,  by  our  friend 
the  giant.  Only  one  is  now  standing,  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
conveys  a  faithful  idea.  The  portion  of  it  still  above  ground  is  9  feet  high  ; 
the  circumference  at  the  base  is  16  feet  6  inches;  it  tapers  to  a  conical 
point  at  the  top,  and  is  composed  of  a  curious  breccia,  containing  pebbles  of 
red  porphyry,  horn-stone,  and  quartz,  cemented  together  in  a  slaty  base. 
The  stone  which  is  fallen  down  is  a  parallelopiped,  8  feet  by  3  feet  3  inches 
and  2  feet  6  inches. 

Looking  downward,  in  a  line  from  Bwlch  y  Ddwyfaen  towards  Aber,  we 
could  see  the  Roman  road  running  distinctly  along  the  hill  side,  and  we 
determined  to  follow  it  in  its  whole  extent.  Here  the  same  construction  as 
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to  stone  work  continued  to  shew  itself ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  on 
either  side,  and  in  places  the  road  seemed  to  have  been  taken  through  a 
cutting  in  the  hill,  so  as  itself  to  look  more  like  a  trench  than  a  road. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  pass  we  came  upon  three 
cyttiau,  forming  one  carnedd ;  and  hereabouts  the  Roman  road  and  agger 
were  exceedingly  well  marked  and  evident.  At  another  quarter  of  a  miles 
distance  we  found  a  large  carnedd  that  had  been  opened,  and  in  the  midst  a 
bedd  or  tomb,  made  of  several  upright  stones,  being  altogether  4  feet  6  inches 
by  1  foot  7  inches  in  length  and  width.  The  covering  stone  was  gone,  but 
no  doubt  it  had  been  a  large  slab,  thus  forming  a  cromlech.  This  was  close 
by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road.  Another  carnedd  on  the  road  side,  with  a 
similar  tomb-coffin  in  the  middle,  was  met  with  lower  down  towards  Aber, 
above  Bodseillyn.  Some  previous  visitor  had  been  considerate  enough  to 
point  out  the  former  of  these  carneddau  for  the  good  of  future  explorers,  by 
heaping  up  large  pieces  of  white  quartz  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner  that 
they  could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention.  Not  far  from  this  spot  we  found 
a  large  carnedd  that  had  been  opened  like  the  rest,  with  a  double  range  of 
stones,  forming  circles  round  it ;  those  of  the  outer  circle  being  erect,  though 
small.  The  outer  diameter  was  30  feet,  the  inner  24  feet.  In  the  midst 
was  a  bedd  or  tomb-coffin,  with  the  side  stones  quite  perfect,  and  the  upper 
stone  or  slab  merely  pushed  on  one  side.  This  constituted  a  regular  crom¬ 
lech.  The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  inside  the  carnedd  were  4  feet  4  inches 
by  2  feet  3  inches,  and  of  the  upper  stone  9  feet  by  4  feet.  It  stands  close 
to  the  Roman  road,  on  the  northern  or  sea  side  of  the  line.  A  second 
carnedd,  18  feet  in  diameter,  similar  to  this,  occurred  a  little  farther  on,  with 
the  stone  cover  of  the  tomb  lying  on  one  side.  Near  this  we  observed  the 
remains  of  a  straight  British  wall  of  stones,  running  by  the  road  for  some 
distance. 

Still  pursuing  the  track  of  the  Roman  road,  we  came  above  Llydiart  y 
Mynydd,  to  a  large  British  enclosure,  in  fine  preservation,  of  which  I  have 
appended  a  plan.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  range  of  walls,  with  the  outer 
entrance  sharp  and  perfect,  pointing  north-north-west,  and  within  were  two 
circular  houses  of  considerable  size,  well  characterized  in  their  entrance, 
besides  other  smaller  ones  of  irregular  shape.  Beyond  the  main  enclosure 
were  the  traces  of  others  adjoining ;  and  the  whole  impressed  us  strongly 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  station  guarding  the  line  of  road,  or  else  perhaps 
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the  mountain  residence  of  some  chieftain,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
his  cattle  and  his  retinue.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  Roman  road,  which  here 
deviates  considerably  from  its  rectilineal  form,  and  soon  after,  on  reaching 
the  enclosed  grounds  above  Aber,  the  trace  is  completely  obliterated. 

After  passing  through  the  first  mountain-gate  on  the  modern  road  leading 
to  Aber,  we  came  upon  a  carnedd  40ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  very  perfect  bedd 
or  tomb  in  the  midst.  The  upper  or  covering  stone,  as  in  the  other  instances, 
was  lying  on  one  side;  it  was  9ft.  9in.  wide,  and  1ft.  4in.  thick;  giving  a 
complete  idea  of  the  original  construction  of  the  cromlechs  in  the  lower 
lands.  Beyond  this,  again,  was  a  similar,  but  smaller,  carnedd,  —  and  in  the 
valley,  near  the  great  waterfall,  we  observed  several  others  more  or  less  per¬ 
fect — 'all  with  their  tombs  in  the  midst,  but  all  rifled,  and  with  the  cover¬ 
ing  stones  removed,  or  lying  by  their  sides. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Caernarvonshire  mountains  abound  in 
carneddau,  and  other  British  remains  not  yet  known;  and  we  have  formed  the 
determination,  if  life  and  health  be  spared  us,  of  resuming  our  exploration 
next  summer ;  with  the  result  of  which  you  shall  be  made  acquainted  in  due 
time. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  Longueville  Jones. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  OF  ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  SEGONTIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Perfeddgoed,  near  Bangor,  Nov.  14,  1845. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Some  exceedingly  interesting  discoveries  have  been  recently 
made  at  Llanbeblig,  (the  Roman  Segontium,)  close  to  Caernarvon,  during 
the  progress  of  excavations  made  in  building  a  new  vicarage  house  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  fortified  camp  or  station.  The  workmen,  in  their 
cuttings,  came  upon  what  appears  like  a  Roman  well,  about  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  new  vicarage,  on  the  south  west  or  Pwllheli 
side.  This  well  is  four  feet  square,  and  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
twenty-one  feet.  The  sides  are  composed  of  a  grit  or  free  stone,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  Anglesey.  The  blocks  are  oblong,  five  feet 
long  by  fourteen  inches  square,  and  exactly  chiselled ;  in  short,  they  are 
identical  with  the  corner  stones  of  Caernarvon  castle,  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  built  almost  entirely  with  materials  composing  the  ancient  Segontium. 
The  lower  stones  rest  upon  oaken  beams  about  nine  inches  thick,  supported 
at  each  corner  by  vertical  oaken  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  still  hard  and 
sound,  and  of  which  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  seen ;  for  they  cannot  be  got 
up,  but  seem  fixed  in  a  frame  beneath.  The  lower  stones  thus  secured,  the 
upper  masonry  has  been  constructed  on  a  principle  which  supports  itself  with 
little  or  no  pressure  upon  the  timbers.  The  upper  stones,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  have  been  removed,  and  some  of  them  are  now  working 
up  for  the  vicarage  chimneys.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a  passage  may 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  running  in  the  direction  of 
Cefn  Hendre,  about  five  hundred  yards  off;  for  I  understand  that  some 
years  since  a  corresponding  passage  was  found,  but  was  afterwards  bricked 
up,  in  consequence  of  its  attracting  an  inconvenient  number  of  visitors.  A 
considerable  number  of  Roman  coins  were  dug  up  hereabouts  in  former 
times.  The  contents  of  this  Roman  well,  if  a  well  it  be,  are  very  singular. 
They  would  seem  to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  kitchen  refuse,  of  a  period 
perhaps,  subsequent  to  the  Romans ; — black  inky  soil,  such  as  the  emptying 
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of  our  common  sinks,  and  a  whitish  greasy  substance,  indicating,  I  conceive, 
the  presence  of  animal  matter.  There  were  also  found  embedded  in  them 
various  articles  of  kitchen  and  other  refuse ;  such  as  two  antlers  of  the  red 
deer,  mutilated  in  some  degree,  but  of  a  fresh  and  natural  appearance  ;  three 
or  four  bucks’  horns  ;  a  small  tusk  of  the  boar ;  oyster  shells  of  a  large  size ; 
a  piece  of  semicircular  iron,  which  may  have  been  the  hoop  of  a  small 
wooden  vessel ;  an  iron  nail ;  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  one 
of  them  representing  two  figures  in  basso  relievo ;  and  the  fragment  of  a 
flat  thin  stone,  which  has  upon  it  the  letters  S  E,  engraved,  and  about  two 
inches  long.  After  the  E,  and  where  the  next  letter  should  commence,  the 
stone  is  broken  short  off;  but  its  straightness  at  that  part,  and  slanting 
edge,  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  E  was  followed  by  a  G,  as  in  the  word 
Segontium,  but  rather  by  a  P,  or  some  letter  having  a  straight  hack.  In 
fact  the  stone  seems  to  have  broken  along  the  bottom  of  the  cutting.  There 
is  also  a  tile  about  eight  inches  long  by  four  wide,  flat  and  thin,  the  centre 
red,  the  sides  blue  and  of  a  different  material.  A  book  will  convey  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  this,  if  we  suppose  the  body  of  the  book  to  be  red,  and  the 
binding  blue.  At  the  door  of  the  National  School,  Mr.  Foster,  who  has 
shown  great  zeal  in  collecting  these  remains,  has  placed  a  large,  dark,  smooth 
boulder  stone,  which,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  was  raised  up  from  the  well 
with  great  difficulty.  At  the  well  itself  I  saw  various  fragments  of  slates 
similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  I  may  add  to  the  articles  above 
enumerated,  and  which  are  preserved  by  Mr.  Foster  at  the  National  School, 
the  head  of  a  bull  and  that  of  a  cow,  and  another  small  boar’s  tusk  in  a 
portion  of  the  jaw ;  also  a  small  hollow  stone  utensil  like  an  egg  cup,  about 
two  inches  high.  The  remnant  of  a  small  cask  or  keg  was  also  brought  up 
from  the  well,  but  has  been  appropriated  by  some  person  unknown.  One 
of  the  buck’s  horns  is  supposed  to  present  a  charred  appearance,  as  though 
it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire;  but  this  may  he  attributed  to  the 
inky  soil  in  which  it  was  deposited,  and  to  partial  decay.  Pennant  speaks 
of  the  foundation  of  a  round  tower  discovered  at  Segontium  some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  and  wherein  were  found  “  the  horn  of  a  deer,  and  the  skeletons  of 
some  smaller  animals.” 

The  new  house  has  a  drain  under  the  foundation,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  another  at  right  angles  with  it  to  carry  the  water  down  the  hill ;  but 
whilst  proceeding  with  this  drain,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  foundation,  the  workmen  hit  upon  a  large  grit  stone,  about  four  feet 
long,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  well. 
I  understand  that  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  house,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  layer  of  loose  slates,  two  feet  thick,  then  at  a  layer  of  burnt  wood 
about  nine  inches  thick ;  next  at  a  layer  of  lime  and  mud,  about  two  feet 
thick,  wherein  the  coins  were  found ;  and  lastly  at  a  double  pavement  of 
large  boulder  stones,  of  which  the  foundation  of  the  new  house  is,  for  the 
most  part,  composed.  In  the  hedge  of  the  adjoining  field,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  is  a  heap  of  stones  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  entrance 
of  a  subterraneous  passage  running  in  the  direction  of  the  new  building. 

Subsequently  to  these  operations,  and  whilst  picking  the  ground  on  the 
north  east  side  to  find  stones,  the  workmen  discovered  a  Roman  house ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  field  were  excavated  in  a  proper  manner, 
another  Pompeii,  on  a  small  scale,  might  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  new  vicarage  stands  upon  a  street,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feet 
at  the  north  eastern  corner.  The  streets  we  know  were  very  narrow ;  but 
it  might  have  been  a  “  place”  or  square.  Certain  it  is  that  a  considerable 
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extent  of  pavement,  composed  of  very  large  stones,  was  removed.  About 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  house,  on  the  north  eastern  side,  a  floor  was  discovered,  composed  of 
mortar  and  ground  rubbish,  and  old  pots ;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  mould¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  Under  this  floor,  and  running  in  different 
directions,  are  flues  —  supposed  so  to  he  by  the  builder  of  the  vicarage  ;  for 
drains  they  could  not  he,  and  besides,  they  exhibit  a  black  or  sooty  appear¬ 
ance.  The  formation  of  these  flues  is  singular.  They  vary  in  size  — 
some  exceed  a  foot  square,  others  are  about  nine  inches.  The  covering  of 
these  flues  is  composed  of  large  coarse  slates,  then  a  thick  layer  of  mortar 
to  the  depth  of  thred  or  four  inches,  and  then  slate  slabs  again. 

I  send  you  an  impression  of  a  small  silver  coin  found  in  these  excavations  : 
there  is  no  legend  upon  it  that  can  be  deciphered ;  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  will  perhaps  be  able  to  fix  its  date  and  subject. — .1  remain,  dear 
Sir,  &c.,  R.  R.  Parry  Mealy. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  to  examine  the  stone  shaft  at  Segontium,  from 
which  it  was  expected  that  many  curious  relics  might  be  brought  to  light, 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Caesars. 
From  the  construction  and  contents  of  it  I  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
a  depository  for  corn  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  garrison,  the  substance  found 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  having  the  appearance  of  tallow,  being,  probably, 
corn  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  funnel  was  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
five  feet  square,  composed  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  them  five  feet  in 
length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  thickness,  fitted  together  without  any  cement, 
and  extending  to  a  depth  of  about  seven  yards,  where  it  rested  on  a  frame¬ 
work  of  oak,  the  upright  props  being  about  three  yards  in  length,  and  fixed 
in  holes  bored  into  the  rock  beneath.  The  chamber  thus  formed  expanded 
considerably  on  all  sides,  tapering  downwards,  and  having  a  floor  of  clay  and 
shells  cemented  together.  In  this  chamber  were  found  a  key  (probably  of 
this  granary.)  a  bucket  of  oak,  with  an  iron  handle  of  curious  workmanship, 
intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  the  corn,  also  a  large  stone 
of  an  oval  form,  an  appendage,  probably,  to  the  kneading  trough.  —  I  re¬ 
main,  &c.,  J.  Jones. 

Llanllyfni  Rectory,  Nov.  12,  1845. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Caernarvon,  Nov.  21,  1845. 

Sir,  —  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  the  workmen  at  Segontium  yesterday 
discovered  an  inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  eighteen  inches  long  by  eight 
inches  wide,  and  which  was  used  as  the  cover  of  a  flue  or  drain :  of  this  I 
forward  you  a  rubbing.1 

CThis  inscription,  which  is  in  Roman  characters  of  agood  epoch,  refers  no  doubt 
to  the  Emperor  L.  Septimius  Severus,  (ad.  193 — 211,)  and  to  his  son,  Marcus  Aure- 
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•  •  •  epT.  severvs  pivs  per  .  .  . 

•  •  .  vreL.  anToninv . 

I  also  send  you  the  following  description  of  some  coins  found  during  the 
late  excavations,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas, 
vicar  of  Llanbeblig  and  Caernarvon. 

(1)  IMP.  CAES.  DOMIT.  AVG.  GERM.  COS  XIII.  C.N.  I.R.  P.P.  S.C. 

A  medal  struck  in  honour  of  Domitian,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  re¬ 
cord  his  elevation  as  consul  for  the  thirteenth  time.  (Middle  brass.) 

(2)  ....  ONVALEN.  SPT.  AVG.  SISV.  ...  . 

Query?  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  265.  (Small  brass.) 

(3)  IMP.  MAXIMINVS.  AVG. 

With  the  figure  of  Mauritania  offering  her  adherance  to  this  emperor,  in 
opposition  to  the  Gordian  faction,  a.d.  236.  (Middle  brass.) 

(4)  imp.  avrelianvs  secvritas  rei  ....  (Small  brass.) 

(5 — 10)  Six  coins  of  the  Constantines. 

(11)  DI  AVNAX  FAVSTA.  AVG.  SALVS  REIPVBLICAE  STr(° 

Query?  Either  the  elder  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Antonius  Pius;  or 
her  daughter  Faustina,  who  is  represented  on  medals  with  a  number  of 
children ;  or  Fausta  the  empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  which 
case  the  children  may  be  Constantine  and  Constantius,  and  the  medal  struck 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  on  the  success  of  her  intrigue  in  causing  the  death 
of  her  step-son  Crispus,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  own  sons.  (This 
is  in  small  brass,  and  in  fine  preservation.) 

(129 - 16)  TETRICVS.  P.F.  AVG. 

Five  coins  of  the  two  Tetrici,  who  usurped  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  about  the  year  268.  Several  of  these  were  found  under  the 
foundation  of  Llwywygwelch  near  Dolydd,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Caer¬ 
narvon  museum. 

Caernarvon  token  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  coined  by  Griffith  Owen, 
probably  a  merchant.  Some  tokens  of  this  period  have  the  name  of  Ellis 
Jones,  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 

Four  coins  uncertain. 

lius  Severus  Antonius  Caracalla,  who  was  declared  Caesar  by  his  father  a.d.  196, 
and  associated  to  the  empire  as  Augustus  a.d.  198.  At  the  end  of  the  last  word 
in  the  second  line  is  the  trace  of  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  S. 

In  the  Inscriptiones  Antiques  of  J.  Lipsius,  we  find  a  tablet  given  as  having  been 
discovered  at  Catwyck  in  Holland,  commemorating  the  reparation  of  a  fortification 
injured  by  the  sea,  and  which  bears  nearly  the  same  titles,  thus  :  — 

IMP  .  CAES  .  L  .  SEPTIMIVS  .  SEVER 
VS  .  AVG  .  ET  .  M  .  AVRELIVS  .  ANTONIN 
VS  .  CAES. 

and  on  a  second  tablet,  also  found  at  Catwyck,  is  this  inscription  :  — 

L  .  S  .  SEVER  .  PIVS  .  PERT  .  AVG  .  P 
MAX  .  TRIB  .  POT  .  XIII. 

ANTONIN  .  PIVS  .  AVG. 

which,  taken  together,  will  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  mutilated  inscription  found 
at  Segontium.  The  fragment  of  another  inscription  mentioned  by  one  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  probably  refers  to  Septimius  Severus.  —  Ed.  Arch.  Camb.] 
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Among  other  objects  found  at  Segontium  is  an  iron  key,  almost  identical 
with  that  figured  by  Pennant  in  his  Tour,  vol.  i.  plate  6 ;  and  a  circular 
fluted  stone  ornament  about  one  inch  high,  perforated  in  the  middle ;  the 
remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  iron  hook,  and  also  the  half  of  a  stone 
tool,  perhaps  a  hammer,  were  discovered  in  the  well.  I  remain,  &c. 

James  Foster. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Dear  Sir,  —  While  examining  the  excavations  at  Segontium,  a  short  time 
since,  I  remarked  what  seemed  to  me  an  unusual  kind  of  Roman  mortar, 
being  composed  of  lime  and  pounded  Samian  ware.  Bricks  pounded  and 
mixed  with  the  mortar  are  common  in  most  Roman  works,  but  this  other 
compound  is  curious  from  its  extreme  rarity.  I  was  informed  on  the  spot 
that  a  Roman  altar  was  built  into  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  field,  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  sought  for  it,  but  in  vain.  All  the  walls,  however,  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields,  and  indeed  the  fields  themselves,  are  full  of  fragments  of  tiles, 
bricks,  and  Roman  mortar.  There  is  much  to  interest  the  antiquarian  on  this 
spot ;  but  these  valuable  remains  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  as  they  de¬ 
serve.  Little  care  has  been  taken  to  collect  the  objects  found  from  time  to 
time  in  any  local  museum ;  and  the  stones  lately  discovered,  instead  of  being 
left  in  situ,  are  likely  to  be  used  for  building  materials.  Can  you  not  throw 
out  some  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  may  call  the  attention  of  Welsh 
antiquaries  to  the  necessity  of  remedying  such  apathy  towards  national  an¬ 
tiquities.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c.  James  Dearden,  F.S.A. 

Rochdale,  Nov.  28,  1845. 

[Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  correspondents  who  have  so  kindly  fa¬ 
voured  us  with  the  above  highly  interesting  communications  upon  the  late 
discoveries  at  Segontium.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  comment  upon 
them;  and  indeed  we  would  rather  wait  in  the  hope  of  farther  researches 
being  carried  on.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  responding  briefly  to 
the  hint  thrown  out  by  our  valued  friend  at  Rochdale.  On  reading  the 
letters  given  above,  we  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  there  arc  so  few  public 
museums  in  Wales,  and  especially  in  North  Wales,  wherein  such  ar¬ 
ticles  might  be  classed  and  preserved.  The  idea,  too,  of  digging  into  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  station  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  building  materials,  is 
in  our  opinion  rather  Yandalic.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  future  king  of 
Naples  may  dig  up  the  houses  at  Pompeii  to  build  himself  a  new  palace. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  day  is  coming  when  all  such  remains  as  those  of 
Segontium  will  be  considered  sacred,  in  such  a  sense,  at  least,  as  that  they 
shall  not  be  rashly  pulled  to  pieces,  nor  applied  to  any  common  purposes. 
We  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  that  the  small  museum  which  was  once 
formed  at  Caernarvon,  together  with  something  in  the  shape  of  an  antiqua¬ 
rian  society,  “has  fallen  to  pieces;”  —  the  more  the  pity.  In  a  town  which 
is  so  rich  in  mediaeval  military  architecture,  and  where  an  important  Roman 
station  is  close  at  hand,  —  which,  moreover,  is  the  capital  of  a  county  pecu¬ 
liarly  full  of  objects  of  various  periods  of  antiquity,  —  it  is  a  positive  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  spirit,  —  we  had  almost  said  the  intelligence,  —  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  the  gentry  of  the  county,  that  no  antiquarian  society,  with  a  proper 
museum  under  its  direction,  should  exist.  Now  that  government  is  spending 
so  much  money  upon  the  repairs  of  Caernarvon  castle,  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  petition  the  crown  that  one  of  the  great  towers  of  that 
magnificent  building  should  be  completely  restored,  and  converted  into  a 
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place  for  the  reception  of  local  antiquities.  The  castle  could  hardly  receive 
a  more  honourable  destination,  and  the  sometimes  opposing  principles  of 
dignity  and  utility  would  he  here  most  happily  and  harmoniously  united. 
That  the  crown  would  give  a  favourable  reception  to  such  a  petition,  if  pro¬ 
perly  presented,  we  have  little  doubt ;  and  it  would  form  an  excellent  pre¬ 
cedent,  which  might  be  imitated  with  equally  good  results  at  Conwy,  Beau- 
marais,  Harlech,  Denbigh,  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  indeed  all  county  towns 
where  there  are  still  those  castles,  of  which  Wales  is  so  justly  proud.  If 
the  crown  led  the  way  in  this  good  act  of  encouragement  for  the  preservation 
of  national  antiquities,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Wales  —  of  all  private  owners  of  castles, —  would  stimulate 
them  to  similar  deeds  of  wise  and  truly  conservative  munificence.  —  Ed. 
Arch.  Camb.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  recently  inspecting  the  extensive  and  judicious 
reparations  going  on  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
at  Caernarvon  castle.  The  architect  employed  by  government  is  Anthony 

Salvin,  Esq.,  and  there  is  under  him - Calcott,  Esq.  N o  soil  nor  rubbish 

is  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  castle,  saving  a  heap  under  the  Queen’s  gate  — 
nor  are  the  town  walls  to  be  touched  at  all.  The  orders  received  are,  to 
preserve  the  present  outline  —  repair  the  whole  exterior,  filling  up  holes  — 
mending  turrets  and  battlements  —  and  supplying  quoins  to  the  windows  and 
loopholes.  Those  parts  on  the  sides  of  the  ancient  walls  from  which  other 
rectangular  walls,  now  fallen  to  pieces,  had  branched  off,  and  which  are 
marked  by  a  vertical  strip  of  decay,  will  be  completely  repaired,  and  a 
toothing  left  to  indicate  the  spot. 

Can  any  of  your  antiquarian  friends,  who  may  have  examined  thesremains 
of  this  castle  attentively,  inform  me  as  to  where  and  how  its  junction  with 
the  town  walls  was  made  on  the  south  eastern  side  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  some  outwork  has  been  there  destroyed  which  formerly  existed  ?  I  am 
led  to  put  this  question  from  having  often  looked  at  this  valuable  military 
edifice  with  a  careful  eye,  and  not  having  been  able  to  find  upon  the  curtains 
or  towers  any  traces  of  this  end  of  the  wall.  If  the  town  wall  touched  the 
castle,  1  should  presume  that  it  must  have  been  firmly  built  into  the  outward 
defences  of  that  edifice ;  and  therefore  I  should  suppose  that  some  traces 
would  still  remain ;  but  there  are  none.  Part  of  the  town  wall  comes  into 
the  street  opposite  the  castle,  and  there  has  been  evidently  broken  through  ; 
but  we  lose  all  traces  of  it  when  we  turn  to  the  castle  itself.  I  have  heard 
persons  express  doubts  as  to  whether  the  town  walls  ever  did  actually  join 
the  castle  at  this  part ;  —  but  on  this  supposition  the  circuit  would  have  been 
incomplete.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Arvoniensis. 

Caernarvon,  Dec.  1st,  1845. 

[We  are  partly  able  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  correspondent,  though  we 
would  rather  refer  him  to  the  observations  of  local  antiquaries.  Possibly  the 
repairs  now  going  on,  by  order  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  at  Caernarvon 
castle,  (for  the  originating  of  which  we  believe  we  are  indebted  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  to,  and  acted  upon  by,  the  central  committee  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  in  1844,  though  we  have  heard  that  it  is  due  to 
the  strenuous  representations  made  to  government  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,) 
may  throw  light  upon  this  as  well  as  other  points,  concerning  this  splendid 
monument  of  Edward’s  military  grandeur.  In  a  French  atlas  of  England 
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and  Wales,  a.d.  1767,  (a  reprint,  we  believe,  of  Ogilby’s  atlas,)  we  find  a 
plan  of  Caernarvon,  with  the  circuit  of  the  town  walls  quite  complete.  The 
wall  joined  the  castle,  according  to  this  plan,  at  that  corner  of  the  great 
tower  flanking  the  Queen’s  gate  towards  the  water,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
gate  itself,  —  at  the  inner  angle  that  is  to  say,  —  so  that  the  Queen’s  gate, 
with  its  drawbridge,  opend  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  upon  a  kind  of  es¬ 
planade.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the 
castle  was  a  gateway  leading  into  the  town  between  two  large  semicircular 
towers  in  the  town  wall. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  at  Caernarvon  will  have  tlie  goodness  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  town  archives  for  information  upon  this  point. 

The  circumstance  of  no  traces  of  the  junction  of  the  walls  being  observ¬ 
able  upon  the  face  of  the  curtain,  need  not  surprise  our  correspondent.  For 
although  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  understood  their  profession 
thoroughly  in  most  points,  they  often  neglected  to  bond  walls  together.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  Anglo-Norman  castles  of 
Wales;  particularly  at  Beaumarais,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
in  the  great  court  is  almost  inexplicable  on  account  of  this  practice.  We 
allude  to  the  two  large  fire  places  north  of  the  chapel  doorway,  and  should 
be  glad  to  receive  from  any  antiquarian  who  may  visit  that  valuable  building 
any  suggestions  upon  this  subject.  We  would  propose  to  our  correspondent 
Arvoniensis  the  following  questions  relating  to  Beaumarais  castle,  which  we 
never  have  been  able  to  get  solved  to  our  own  satisfaction :  —  Did  the  town 
walls  join  that  castle  at  all  ?  If  so,  where  was  the  junction  ? 

We  wish  we  could  learn  that  government  intended  to  repair  the  walls  of 
the  town  of  Caernarvon,  which  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  Conwy  for  the 
excellence  of  their  preservation  and  their  picturesque  effect.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  value  these  relics  of  their  former  military  import¬ 
ance  so  much  as  they  ought.  The  walls,  no  less  than  the  castle,  confer 
peculiar  interest  and  dignity  on  the  town  ;  they  are  some  of  the  most  precious 
testimonies  of  historical  dignity  still  remaining  in  that  locality. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  we  have  heard  from  excellent 
authority  of  its  being  the  intention  of  Sir  R.  B.  W.  Bulkeley  to  repair  the 
whole,  and  restore  portions  of  Beaumarais,  castle.  If  such  munificent  inten¬ 
tions  be  carried  into  effect,  the  whole  Principality  will  be  under  fresh  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  noble  and  public  spirited  family,  whose  name  is  identified  with 
Mona  and  its  capital.  —  Ed.  Arch.  Camb.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Llandilo,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

Sir, —  A  signet  ring  has  lately  been  found  near  Kidwelly  castle,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen ;  and  I  forward  an  impression  of  it  to  you,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  decypher  the  meaning 
of  the  letters  it  bears.  This  castle,  as  you  are  aware,  is  one  of  considerable 
extent.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by  Maurice,  or,  as  some  say, 
William,  de  Londres,  one  of  the  Norman  adventurers  who  assisted  Robert 
Fitzhamon  in  the  conquering  of  Morganwg  (Glamorganshire  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  districts.)  We  do  not  know  the  precise  date  of  the  first  erection, 
but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  about  1093-4.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Cadogan  ap  Bleddyn,  and  in  1114  fell  into  the  possession  of 
GrufFydd  ap  Rhys;  but  about  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1190)  that 
prince’s  son,  Rhys  ap  GrufFydd,  is  stated  to  have  thoroughly  repaired  and 
strengthened  it,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  castles  in  South  Wales.  The 
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family  of  the  original  founder  ultimately  came  into  possession  of  it  again,  by 
conquest  as  it  is  said,  and  an  heiress  of  that  house  conveyed  it,  by  marriage, 
to  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  following  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  charter  made  at  that  place:  —  “Given  at  our  castle  of  Kedwelli,  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  son  of  King  Edward.”  This  date  corresponds  to  10th  May,  1313. 

The  ruins  —  which  are  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  —  deserve  that  some  care  should  be  taken  of  them, 
and  that  the  ravages  of  time  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  or 
remedied.  I  understand  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
are  inclined  to  allot  money  for  the  preservation  of  the  crown  castles ;  and 
perhaps,  if  proper  application  were  made  to  them  by  some  influential  person, 
a  small  grant  might  be  obtained. — I  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  An  Antiquary. 


[We  have  shewn  the  impression  so  kindly  communicated  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent  to  an  eminent  palaeographer  and  archaeologist,  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Raines,  F.S.A.,  in  whose  opinion  we  place  implicit  confidence.  He  has 
had  the  goodness  to  send  us  the  following  upon  the  subject :  — 

“  The  impression  of  the  signet  ring  is  very  perfect  —  unusually  so,  when 
the  date  is  considered.  It  cannot  be  later,  I  imagine,  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  or  the  beginning  of  his  successor  s  reign.  I  have  referred  to  a 
large  collection  of  seals  of  those  kings’  reigns,  and  I  find  the  style  of  this 
ring  generally  prevalent  about  the  period  named.  The  matrix-formed  seal 
had  passed  away,  and  armorial  bearings  had  not  become  general,  although 
not  quite  unknown.  The  cypher  surmounted  by  a  crown  —  allegorical  or 
typical  of  immortality — was  a  device  of  the  commonest  description,  nor  was 
it  ever  altogether  displaced  until  about  the  Reformation,  when  rude  initial 
letters,  without  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  badge,  were  used  by  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  Longobardic  letters 
appear  to  me  to  be  Holt ,  but  the  final  letter  may  have  a  signification  unknown 
to  me.” 

The  hint  thrown  out  by  our  valued  correspondent  at  Llandilo,  relative  to 
Kidwelly  castle,  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  wish  that  we  had  the  means 
of  making  known  to  persons  in  office  the  requirements  of  the  antiquarian, 
or  rather  let  us  say  of  the  enlightened,  portion  of  society — with  regard  to  all 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Crown.  To  few  purposes  could  a  public  grant 
of  money  be  so  well  applied  :  not  much  is  wanted  ;  local  emulation,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  would,  in  most  cases, 
furnish  the  rest.  The  preservation  of  national  antiquities  is  a  powerful 
mean  for  instructing  the  national  mind :  —  respect  and  esteem  for  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  country  are  always  transferred  thence  to  the  country  itself,  and 
its  time-honoured  institutions ;  and  those  who  esteem  such  things  and  such 
institutions  will  not  readily  lift  their  hands  or  their  voices  against  the  one  or 
the  other. —  Ed.  Arch.  Camb.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Archvologia  Camhrensis. 

Llandilo,  Nov.  28,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, —  I  send  you  the  following  inscription,  taken  from  a  tomb  in 
the  church  of  Llangathen,  Caermarthenshire.  It  refers  to  one  of  the  bishops 
of  St.  David’s,  who  occurs  in  the  list  of  prelates  of  that  see  between  Bishop 
Middleton  and  Bishop  Milbourne,  that  is  to  say,  from  1593  to  1615.  The 
same  personage  is  in  the  list  of  deans  of  Gloucester,  between  Lawrence 
Humphrey  and  Griffith  Lewis,  or  from  1584  to  1594. —  I  remain,  &c., 

R.  B.  Williams. 

Hic  iacet  Anthonius  Rudd,  Natione  Anglus, 

Patria  Eboracensis,  in  Sacra  Theologia 
Doctor,  Gloustrensis  Ecclesias  quondam  decanus, 

Et  Msenevensis  Ecclesise  Episcopus 
Vigilantissimus,  qui  Plus  Minus 
Yiginti  Anis  Suma  cum  Prudentia 
Moderabatur,  qui  E.  Lsetissima  Ftemina 
Anna  Doltona,  Equestri  Doltonorum  Familia 
Oriunda,  duos  Suscepit  Optimse  Spei  Filios. 

Yixit,  ACternum  Surrecturus,  Martii 
Nono,  And  Domini  1614. 
iEtatis  Vero  suse  66. 

Hoc  Monumentum  Pietatis  Ergo 
Masstissima  Coniux  Posuit, 
ultimo  Die  Octobris 
And  Dona 
1616. 


Chester,  4th  November,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor, —  In  the  sixth  number  of  the  Archceological  Journal  I  find, 
at  p.  210,  the  following  passage  :  — 

“  Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodwin,  Fellow  of  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  com¬ 
municated  sketches  of  two  coffin  slabs,  ornamented  with  highly  decorated 
crosses  flory,  which  were  disinterred,  a  few  years  since,  from  beneath  the 
flooring  of  the  church  of  Llandudno,  on  the  promontory  of  Ormshead,  near 
Conwy.  They  are  formed  of  blue  stone,  apparently  a  kind  of  slate;  and 
the  foliated  ornaments,  which  cover  the  entire  surface,  are  carved  in  low 
relief.  The  dimensions  of  the  larger  slab  are  six  feet  by  two  feet  at  the 
head,  and  one  foot  six  inches  at  the  foot.  The  other  slab  measures  five  feet 
six  inches  by  one  foot  eight  inches  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  at  the  foot. 
Mr.  Goodwin  stated  that,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  no  coffins  were  found 
with  them;  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  suppose  they  had  been  brought  from 
Gogarth,  where  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  had  a  palace,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Ormshead.  At  the  time  when  the  slabs  were  found,  the  church  of 
Llandudno  was  dismantled  ;  and  a  fine  screen,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
had  been  brought  from  Gogarth,  was,  as  well  as  the  carved  roof  of  the 
chancel,  carried  away  to  serve  as  fuel.” 

I  merely  point  out  this  passage  to  your  notice,  in  order  that  I  may  ascer¬ 
tain  through  your  means,  where  these  tombstones  or  coffin-lids  have  been 
carried  to.  I  can  hear  no  tidings  of  them  at  Conwy.  Have  they  been 
broken  up  for  road-stuff,  like  the  screen  and  roof  for  fuel  ? — Your  obedient 
servant.  An  Antiquary. 

[[Our  correspondent  may  well  ask  this  question ;  but  for  an  answer,  we 
fear  he  must  only  look  to  the  winds  that  howl  around  the  bleak  promontory 
on  which  the  abandoned  church  of  Llandudno  still  stands.  We  have  never 
heard  of  them  ourselves,  although  we  frequently  visit  Conwy.  Possibly, 
one  of  our  «orrespondents,  who  is  now  engaged  in  an  architectural  survey  of 
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Caernarvonshire,  may  succeed  in  obtaining  some  intelligence  concerning 
them,  if,  indeed,  (which  we  fear  is  not  improbable,)  they  have  not  been 
broken  up  for  the  road  or  the  railway.  Such  vandalism  would  by  no  means 
surprise  us  in  the  latitude  of  Conwy.  While  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  indeed  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  the  church  of  Llandudno, 
one  of  the  oldest  cells  in  Wales,  nearly  all  unroofed,  and  abandoned  to  the 
winds  and  the  rains.  Admitting  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  new 
church  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  for  the  use  of  the  small  town  now 
growing  upon  the  flat  land,  yet  the  least  that  could  have  been  done  would 
have  been  to  see  that  the  ancient  building  was  not  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
A  memorial,  such  as  this  simple  building,  of  the  rude  but  enduring  piety 
which  led  St.  Tudno  to  that  stormy  solitude,  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  the 
ancient  British  church,  —  valueless,  perhaps,  in  itself,  for  any  architectural 
beauties,  but  of  no  small  importance  as  a  proof  and  tangible  illustration  of 
early  ecclesiastical  history.  How  is  it  possible  that  this  act  of  desecration 
on  the  part  of  the  parochial  authorities  can  have  been  overlooked  by  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  in  error  when  he  styles  Gogarth  as  “  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Ormeshead.”  It  is  the  narrow  slip  of  cultivable  land  on  the  south 
western  side  of  the  promontory,  upon  which  are  still  some  remains  of  the 
building  supposed  to  have  formed  a  residence  for  the  Bishops  of  Bangor. — 
Ed.  of  Arch.  Camb.] 


ORIGIN  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir — In  Rowlands’s  Mona  Antiqua ,  p.  156,  I  find  the  following  mention 
of  St.  Patrick  :  — 

“  Patricius  or  Patrick,  a  Stradcluid  Briton,  being  sent  by  Caelestine, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  convert  the  Irish  ;  and  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  visiting  St. 
Elian,  in  Anglesey,  caused  a  church  to  be  built  on  the  water-side,  where  he 
took  shipping,  called  Llanbadrick.” 

And  on  referring  to  Rees’s  Welsh  Saints ,  p.  128,  where  he  quotes  the 
Achau  y  Saint,  and  refers  to  several  traditions  concerning  St.  Patrick,  I 
observe,  that,  while  that  learned  author  considers  Llanbadric  church,  in 
Anglesey,  to  have  been  built  by  another  person  of  that  name,  viz.,  Padrig, 
son  of  Aelfryd  ah  Goronwy,  he  shews  that  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  the 
Irish,  was  a  Welshman,  and  a  native  of  Glamorganshire. 

Pray  are  the  Irish  antiquarians  aware  of  this  fact  ?  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
St.  Patrick  is  claimed  by  them  as  a  true  native  of  the  Emerald  isle.  —  Your 
obedient  servant,  A  Cambrian. 

Pembroke,  Oct.  23,  1845. 


JBtSallaneous  Antiquarian  fiotircsu 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  splendid  oaken  roof  of  Cilcain 
church,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  is  safe.  It  was  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation, 
owing  to  a  faulty  covering ;  and,  probably,  had  not  been  put  up  in  the  best 
way  after  its  removal  thither  from  Basingwerk  abbey.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  activity  of  the  Rev.  W.  IT.  Owen,  of  Rhyddlan,  who  called  the  attention 
of  the  Archieological  Institute  to  its  condition,  Ambrose  Poynter,  Esq.,  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  repairing  of  it ;  and  the  works  are  now  going  on, 
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under  his  direction,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  —  S ce  Archaeological 
Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. — A  square  font  has  lately  been  discovered  under  the 
pulpit. 

We  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  the  curious  old  wood-work  houses  in 
the  main  street  at  Conwy  are  likely  to  be  pulled  down.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  this  may  not  be  true.  To  destroy  any  thing  old  in  the  architectural 
features  of  that  town  —  the  very  gem,  in  point  of  antiquities,  of  all  Wales — 
would  be  sacrilege.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  we  may  assure  our 
readers  that  much  less  damage  has  been  done  to  the  walls,  by  the  passing  of 
the  Holyhead  Railroad  through  the  town,  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  contractors  intended  to  build  a  circular-headed  entrance  for  the  line,  in 
one  of  the  curtains  of  the  eastern  wall ;  but,  as  we  understand,  on  the 
representations  of  the  committee  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  the 
proper  quarter,  instructions  were  given  by  the  company  that  the  entrance 
should  be  in  the  pointed  style,  to  harmonize  with  the  castle.  The  tower  of 
the  castle,  that  had  partially  fallen  down,  is  to  be  repaired  and  built  up,  we 
believe,  by  the  company.  Who  is  going  to  repair  the  whole  castle  ?  It  is 
high  time,  now  that  Caernarvon  is  receiving  a  similar  boon,  after  centuries 
of  neglect. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  Supplement  to  Rowlands’s  Mona  Antigua  (pub¬ 
lished  in  4to,  by  Dodsley,  1775,)  was  lately  purchased  at  Rodd’s,  in  London, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Anglesey,  to  be  kept  along  with  the  MS.  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in  fine  preservation.  Owing  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  servant,  this  MS.  was  lost  last  summer,  on  a  road  near  Beau- 
marais,  as  is  supposed,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  notwithstanding 
the  activity  of  the  local  police,  and  the  offering  of  a  reward.  It  is  bound  in 
4to,  and  is  in  a  good  legible  hand. 

We  recommend  all  our  architectural  readers,  and  especially  the  profes¬ 
sional  ones,  to  get  Paley s  Gothic  Mouldings.  It  is  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  yet  published,  and  quite  necessary  to  whoever  would  really  study 
mediaeval  buildings  in  a  scientific  manner. 

M.  Didron,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Mo- 
cuments,  under  the  French  government,  is  going  on  regularly  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Annales  Arche  ologiques.  The  work  holds  the  same  place  in 
France  as  the  Archaeological  Journal  does  here.  We  hope  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  to  be  able  to  communicate  some  of 
its  splendid  illustrations  to  our  readers.  Whoever  takes  an  interest  in 
continental  antiquities  should  subscribe  to  it.  It  appears  every  month,  in 
4to.  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  costs  only  28s.  per  annum.  Professional 
men  will  do  well  to  get  the  Manual  of  Christian  Iconography ,  lately  pub- 
ished  by  M.  Didron ;  a  most  curious  and  useful  work,  the  subject  of  which 
is  quite  new  to  most  British  amateur  antiquarians. 

M.  A.  Brizeux,  a  Breton  poet  of  the  present  day,  has-been  recently 
publishing  some  French  verses,  on  Celtic  subjects,  in  the  11th  volume  of  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  Without  assigning  any  particular  merit  to  the 
lines  in  question,  which  are  only  a  fugitive  specimen  of  his  metrical  powers, 
we  take  an  interest  in  them  from  the  circumstance  that  they  shew  a  Celtic 
feeling  still  to  exist  in  France,  and  that  they  prove  the  existence  of  Celtic 
literature  in  that  country.  M.  Brizeux  mentions  the  death  of  a  poet  (  shall 
we  call  him  a  bard?)  named  Ives  Gestin  (Yestin  ?)  as  having  lately  taken 
place ;  and  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  “  the  Life  of  St.  Corentin, ' 
which  he  styles  “a  little  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  the  Celtic  language.”  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  work  here  alluded  to,  but  we  cannot  omit  pointing  it  out 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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1 .  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ,  anterior  to  the  Anglo-N orman 
Invasion.  By  George  Petrie,  R.H. A. ;  V.P.R.I. A.  8vo.  2d  Edition. 

It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  state  of  Archaeological  knowledge  in  the 
united  kingdom,  and  it  confers  unusual  lustre  on  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
that  we  should  have  amongst  us  a  gentleman  capable  of  producing  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  that  it  should  have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  that 
learned  society  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  When  so  much 
learning,  labour,  research,  and  artistical  skill,  are  united  in  one  person,  and 
when  the  result  of  those  enviable  faculties  is  a  book  like  that  which  we  are 
noticing,  we  may  truly  be  proud  of  the  high  standing  which  archaeology  must 
have  assumed  to  rentier  its  appearance  possible.  Laplace  said  of  his  great 
Mecanique  Celeste ,  that  only  a  few  mathematicians  in  England  could  read  it ; 
and  we  might  apply  a  similar  expression  to  Mr.  Petrie’s  book ;  for  we  doubt 
whether  there  are  many  antiquaries,  on  either  side  of  St.  George’s  channel, 
who  are  competent  by  their  reading  to  appreciate  his  mass  of  authorities,  or 
to  visit  the  monuments,  and  to  meditate  upon  them,  as  he  has  done. 

The  object  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  author  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  early  architecture  of  Ireland,  in  doing  which  he  lays  open  to  us  a  real 
mine  of  new  antiquarian  and  historical  matter,  so  surprising  and  so  tempting 
as  to  induce,  we  have  no  doubt,  numbers  of  English  antiquaries  to  flock  into 
Ireland,  and  to  see  its  interesting  remains  for  themselves.  He  also  goes  at 
full  length  into  the  question  of  the  round  towers,  and  establishes  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  that  their  primary  object  was  to 
serve  as  belfries,  but  that  they  also  were  used  as  “ecclesiastical  keeps.”  We 
have  not  the  space  to  follow  Mr.  Petrie  into  even  a  sketch  of  the  masterly 
line  of  argument  he  adopts  to  maintain  this  position ;  let  every  body  get  the 
book,  and  read  it  for  themselves. 

This  work  is,  however,  peculiarly  valuable  to  Welsh  antiquarians,  from 
its  treating  of  the  early  cells,  or  churches,  of  the  Irish  saints,  similar,  no 
doubt,  to  wliat  we  still  find  in  some  parts  of  Wales;  and,  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  perceive  to  be  hence  derivable,  we  expect  that  a  totally  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  many  of  the  primaeval  remains  of  Cambria.  Those  circu¬ 
lar  houses  which  we  find  in  such  numbers  on  our  mountains,  and  which  are 
still  called  by  Rowland,  Cyttier  Gwyddelod ,  or  “  the  Irishmen’s  cottages,” 
swarm  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  great  de¬ 
tail.  Owing  to  the  obliging  courtesy  of  that  gentleman,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  our  readers  with  two  highly  interesting  illustrations,  referring  to  this 
particular  class  of  remains ;  and  we  quote,  at  the  same  time,  in  explanation 
of  them,  the  author’s  words  :  — 

That  these  buildings  were,  as  I  have  already  stated,  erected  in  the  mode  practised 
by  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  De  Danann  tribes  in  Ireland,  must  be  at  once  obvious 
to  any  one,  who  has  seen  any  of  the  pagan  circular  stone  forts  and  bee-hive-sliaped 
houses  still  so  frequently  to  be  met  with,  along  the  remote  coasts,  and  on  the 
islands,  of  the  western  and  south-western  parts  of  Ireland,  —  into  which  little 
change  of  manners  and  customs  had  penetrated,  that  would  have  destroyed  the 
reverence  paid  by  the  people  to  their  ancient  monuments  —  the  only  differences 
observable  between  these  buildings  and  those  introduced  in  the  primitive  Christian 
times  being  the  presence  of  lime  cement,  the  use  of  which  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Irish  in  pagan  times,  —  and  the  adoption  of  a  quadrangular  form  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  churches,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  interior  of  the  externally  round 
houses  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  forts  and  houses  of  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  De 
Danann  colonies  being  invariably  of  a  rotund  form,  both  internally  and  externally. 

It  may  interest,  the  reader  to  present  him  with  two  or  three  characteristic  spe¬ 
cimens  of  these  singular  structures,  of  different  styles  and  eras,  and  which  have 
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been  hitherto  unnoticed.  The  annexed  view  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  round  and  oval  houses  erected  in  pagan  times,  and  of  which 
there  are  some  hundreds  still  remaining,  though  generally  more  or  less  dilapidated. 

The  next  example  is  of  somewhat  later  date,  being  one  of  the  houses  erected  by 
the  celebrated  St.  Fechin,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  at  his  little 


monastic  establishment  on  Ard-Oilean,  or  High  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Connamara, 
in  the  county  of  Galway.  This  building,  like  the  preceeding  one,  is  square  in  the 
interior,  and  measures  nine  feet  by  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  ;  the  doorway 
is  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  high.  The  material  of  this 
structure  is  mica  slate,  and,  though  its  external  appearance  is  very  rude,  its  interior 
is  constructed  with  admirable  art.  (pp.  129 — 132.) 

As  an  example  of  these  most  interesting  structures,  which,  the  historian  of  Kerry 
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truly  says,  “  may  possibly  challenge  even  the  Round  Towers  as  to  point  of  antiquity,” 
I  annex  a  view  of  the  oratory  at  Gallerus,  the  most  beautifully  constructed  and 
perfectly  preserved  of  those  ancient  structures  uow  remaining  ;  and  views  of  similar 
oratories  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 

This  oratory,  which  is  wholly  built  of  the  green  stone  of  the  district,  is  externally 
twenty-three  feet  long  by  ten  broad,  and  is  sixteen  feet  high  on  the  outside  to  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid.  The  doorway,  which  is  placed,  as  is  usual  in  all  our  ancient 
churches,  in  its  west-end  wall,  is  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  two  feet  four  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  at  the  top  ;  and  the  walls  are  four  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  base.  It  is  lighted  by  a  single  window  in  its  east  side,  and  each  of 
the  gables  was  terminated  by  small  stone  crosses,  only  the  sockets  of  which  now 
remain. 

That  these  oratories,— though  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  supposes,  the  first  edifices  of 
stone  that  were  erected  in  Ireland, —  were  the  first  erected  for  Christian  uses,  is,  I 
think,  extremely  probable  ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  may  be 
even  more  ancient  than  the  period  assigned  for  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  gen¬ 
erally  by  their  great  apostle  Patrick.  I  should  state,  in  proof  of  this  antiquity, 
that  adjacent  to  each  of  these  oratories  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  circular 
stone  houses,  which  were  the  habitations  of  their  founders  ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  that  their  graves  are  marked  by  upright  pillar-stones,  sometimes  bearing 
inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  character,  as  found  on  monuments  presumed  to  be  pagan, 
and  in  other  instances,  as  at  the  oratory  of  Gallerus,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  or  Byzantine  character  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  (pp.  132 — 134). 

Of  such  anachoretical,  or  heremitical  establishments,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  preserved  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is- that  of  St.  Fechin,  on  Ar- 
doilen,  or  High  Island,  an  uninhabited  and  almost  inaccessible  island  off  the  coast 
of  Connamara,  on  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Galway.  Of  this  curious  monas¬ 
tic  establishment  I  transcribe  the  following  account  from  my  notes,  made  in  the 
year  1820,  when  I  visited  the  island,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  with  my  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Blake  of  Rinvile. 

“  Ardoilen,  or  Pligh  Island,  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Omey, 
and  contains  about  eighty  acres.  From  its  height,  and  the  overhanging  character 
of  its  cliffs,  it  is  only  accessible  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  even  then,  the  landing, 
which  can  only  be  made  by  springing  on  a  shelving  portion  of  the  cliff  from  the 
boat,  is  not  wholly  free  from  danger  :  but  the  adventurer  will  be  well  rewarded  for 
such  risk  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  singular  antiquities  which  the  island  contains,  it 
affords  views  of  the  Connamara  and  Mayo  scenery,  of  insurpassable  beauty.  The 
church  here  is  among  the  rudest  of  the  ancient  edifices  which  the  fervour  of  the 
Christian  religion  raised  on  its  introduction  into  Ireland.  Its  internal  measurement, 
in  length  and  breadth,  is  but  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  in  height  ten  feet.  The  doorway 
is  two  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  its  horizontal  lintel  is  inscribed 
with  a  cross,  like  that  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  St.  Fechin’s  great  church  at 
Fore,  and  those  of  other  doorways  of  the  same  period.  The  east  window,  which  is 
the  only  one  in  the  building,  is  semicircular-headed,  and  is  but  one  foot  high,  and 
six  inches  wide.  The  altar  still  remains,  and  is  covered  with  offerings,  such  as  nails, 
buttons,  and  shells,  but  chiefly  fishing  hooks,  the  most  characteristic  tributes  of  the 
calling  of  the  votaries.  On  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  an  ancient  stone  sepulchre, 
like  a  pagan  kistvaen,  composed  of  large  mica  slates,  with  a  cover  of  limestone.  The 
stones  at  the  ends  are  rudely  sculptured  with  ornamental  crosses  and  a  human  figure, 
and  the  covering  slab  was  also  carved,  and  probably  was  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  saint  for  whom  the  tomb  was  designed,  but  its  surface  is  now  much  effaced  ; 
and  as  this  sepulchre  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  chapel,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  original  founder  of  this  religious  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  allowing  a  passage  of  four  feet  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  from  this,  a  covered  passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  by  three  feet 
wide,  leads  to  a  cell,  which  was  probably  the  abbot’s  habitation.  This  cell,  which 
is  nearly  circular,  and  dome-roofed,  is  internally  seven  feet  by  six,  and  eight  high. 
It  is  built,  like  those  in  Aran,  without  cement,  and  with  much  rude  art.  On  the 
east  side  there  is  a  larger  cell,  externally  round,  but  internally  a  square  of  nine  feet, 
and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Could  this  have  been  a  refectory  ?  The  door¬ 
ways  in  these  cells  are  two  feet  four  inches  in  width,  and  but  three  feet  six  inches 
in  height.  On  the  other  side  of  the  chapel  are  a  number  of  smaller  cells,  which 
were  only  large  enough  to  contain  each  a  single  person.  They  are  but  six  feet  long 
three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  are  now  covered  with  rubbish. 
These  formed  a  Laura,  like  the  habitations  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.  There  is  also* 
a  covered  gallery,  or  passage,  twenty-four  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  six 
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inches  high,  and  its  entrance  doorway  is  but  two  feet  three  inches  square.  The  use 
of  this  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Could  it  have  been  a  storehouse  for  provisions  ? 

“  The  monastery  is  surrounded  by  an  uncemented  stone  wall,  nearly  circular, 
enclosing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  into 
this  enclosure  is  at  the  south-east  side,  and  from  it  leads  a  stone  passage,  twenty -one 
feet  in  length,  and  three  in  width.  At  each  side  of  this  entrance,  and  outside  the 
great  circular  wall,  were  circular  buildings,  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  ; 
but  though  what  remains  of  them  is  stone,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  roofed 
with  that  material.  Within  the  enclosure  are  several  rude  stone  crosses,  probably 
sepulchral,  and  flags  sculptured  with  rude  crosses,  but  without  letters.  There  is 
also  a  granite  globe,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

“  In  the  surrounding  ground,  there  are  several  rude  stone  altars,  or  penitential 
stations,  on  which  are  small  stone  crosses  ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
there  is  a  small  lake,  apparently  artificial,  from  which  an  artificial  outlet  is  formed, 
which  turned  a  small  mill :  and,  along  the  west  side  of  this  lake,  there  is  an  artificial 
stone  path  or  causeway,  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length,  which  leads  to 
another  stone  cell  or  house,  of  an  oval  form,  at  the  south  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  monastery  is  situated.  This  house  is  eighteen  feet  long  and  nine  wide,  and  there 
is  a  small  walled  enclosure  joined  to  it,  which  was  probably  a  garden.  There  is 
also  adjoining  it,  a  stone  altar  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  a  small  lake,  which,  like 
that  already  noticed,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  art.”  (  pp.  424  —  426.) 

All  the  drawings  in  this  hook,  which  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Petrie’s  own  pencil,  for  the  knife  of  his  admirable  wood¬ 
cutter,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hanlon,  (to  whom  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis  is  under 
no  small  obligations.)  They  are  by  far  the  best  examples  of  masterly  ar¬ 
chitectural  drawings,  united  with  artistical  effect,  that  we  have  ever  seen; 
their  number  is  no  less  than  256,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  how  beautifully  this 
work  is  illustrated,  we  append  a  view  of  the  door- way  of  a  church  at  Rabin. 
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The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  whole  body  of  British  Archaeologists  are  due 
to  Mr.  Petrie  for  the  splendid  display  of  antiquarian  taste  and  learning  made 
in  his  pages. 


2.  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Caerleon  (The  ancient 
ISCA  SILURUM,)  and  the  neighbourhood.  By  John  Edward  Lee. 
London:  Longmans,  1845.  4to.  pp.  54. 

Though  short,  this  work  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country  for  many  years  upon  Roman  antiquities.  The  author  does  not 
profess  to  go  into  any  disquisitions  upon  the  discoveries  made  at  Caerleon, 
nor  on  the  objects  found  there;  but  merely  gives  an  account  of  the  place 
itself,  and  of  what  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  account  is,  what  Cowper 
says  all  narratives  should  he, 

- “judicious,  clear,  succinct, 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link’d.” 

The  chief  attraction  and  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions —  twenty-seven  plates  in  all,  and  in  the  minutely-detailed  explanations 
that  are  given  for  each  plate.  They  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
lithography,  and,  the  plate  of  inscriptions  in  particular,  may  be  cited  as 
models  of  what  such  illustrations  should  be.  The  list  of  coins,  supplied  by 
a  friend  of  the  author’s,  gives  much  additional  interest  and  value  to  the  work. 
The  extracts  given  below  will  afford  a  good  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  author’s  style.  We  find  in  Caerleon  a  case  parallel  to  that  of 
Caernarvon  and  Segontium ;  and  our  observations  made  above  with  regard 
to  the  latter  place  will  apply,  with  equal  justice,  to  the  former.  Both  North 
and  South  Wales  have  thus  had  each  a  focus  of  Roman  civilization  within 
their  limits.  Are  the  venerable  remains  of  these  ancient  cities  to  be  for  ever 
neglected  or  destroyed  ? 


The  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  history  of  Caerleon  under  the  Romans  is 
very  scanty  indeed :  in  fact,  it  rests  more  on  the  antiquities  which  are  found  there, 
than  on  actual  historical  records.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  it  was  the  residence  of  the  second  Augustan  legion,  which,  from  its 
protracted  stay  in  our  island,  obtained  also  the  name  of  Britannica. 

It  also  appears,  from  the  terms  in  which  the  town  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  it  had  been  and  still  was  a  place  of  very  considerable  note.  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  pompous  language  ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Usher  and  Bingham,  that  in  the  early  ages  it  was  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Wales ;  in  after-times  the  arcliiepiscopal  seat  was  transferred  to  St.  David’s. 

Caerleon  appears  to  have  had  several  names  :  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  it  is 
called  1SCE  LEGVA  A  VGVSTI,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Isca  Legionis  secundce 
Augustes :  it  was  also  called  Isca  Augusta  and  Isca  Silurum. 

The  word  Isca  occurs  also  in  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  Isca  Damnoniorum  : 
it  is  in  fact  the  British  word  Wysg  with  a  Roman  termination,  and  signifies  that 
the  place  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  :  the  word  is  still  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  Usk,  the  river  on  which  Caerleon  is  situated.  Mr.  King  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  that  on  a  coin  of  Postumus,  given  byMionnet  and  Bandurius,the  modern 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  is  made  use  of ;  thus,  EXERCITVS  VSC.  Mr.  Aker- 
man  also  reads  it  in  the  same  manner  :  it  is  singular  that  Spanheim,  who  refers  to 
the  same  coin,  copies  the  legend  EXERCITVS  ISC,  and  Vaillant,  EXERCITVS 
YSC. 


The  modern  name  of  Caerleon  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Caer ,  the  British  word  for  a  camp  or  fortified  city,  and  Icon,  a  corruption  of  legion- 
um,  thus  making  it  “the  city  of  legions,”  and  this  appears  the  more  probable  from 
its  having  been  frequently  mentioned  under  this  title  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  this  derivation,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  is  denied  by  Owen,  a 
famous  Welsh  scholar,  who  considers  the  correct  spelling  to  be  Caer-llion,  or  “the 
city  of  waters,”  a  name  by  no  means  inapplicable,  for,  when  viewed  from  an  emi- 
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nence,  the  town  appears  almost  surrounded  by  the  winding  river  Usk,  and  its 
tributary  streams. 

The  shape  of  the  ancient  fortress  may  be  traced  very  distinctly,  partly  by  the 
remains  of  the  actual  walls,  and  partly  by  an  elevated  ridge  formed  from  their 
ruins.  Like  most  other  Roman  encampments,  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  a 
square,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  with  an  entrance  near  the  middle  of  each  side. 
That  to  the  south  west  led  into  a  road,  now  called  the  Broadway,  and  very  probably 
to  a  ford  over  the  river.  Till  within  a  short  period,  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  was  a  common  pasture,  and  was  found  to  contain  such  abundance  of  stones, 
from  the  ruined  buildings  of  the  suburbs,  that  the  quarrying  of  it  for  many  years 
formed  a  remunerating  employment  for  the  labourers  of  the  town.  Many  antiqui¬ 
ties  were  consequently  brought  to  light,  but  it  is  mortifying  to  state,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  have  been  lost,  scattered,  or  destroyed.  Caerleon  might  have  possessed  a 
far  more  excellent  local  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  than  is  now  to  be  found 
there,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  probably  maynever  occur  again,  (pp.  1 — 3.) 

On  the  hill  side  still  nearer  Caerleon  is  another  place  of  burial ;  urns  have  been 
repeatedly  found  there,  and  not  long  since  five  or  six  were  discovered  at  one  time. 
As  usual,  the  contents  were  ashes  and  burnt  bones  ;  but  it  is  said  that  no  coins  were 
found  in  them  :  the  whole  of  the  urns  were  of  coarse  pottery,  and  within  one  of  them 
was  found  a  smaller  vessel  of  the  same  material,  probably  a  lachrymatory  ;  they  all 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  two  instances  the  urn  was  deposited  in  a 
conditorium  of  large  tiles,  marked,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  checkered  scorings, 
and  forming  a  square  vault  just  large  enough  to  contain  it.  Even  where  there  was 
no  vault,  it  appears  that  a  fiat  stone  was  placed  above  the  urn,  in  order  to  protect 
it  in  some  measure  from  injury ;  and  sometimes  this  stone  was  inscribed,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fragment  drawn  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  3,  which  evidently  is  part  of  a  sepulchral 
inscription  for  some  person  aged  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  a  large  portion  of  the  field  in  which  these  urns  were  found  was  dug 
up,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  further  discoveries,  but  the  search  was  unsuccessful ;  the 
fragments  of  a  single  cinerary  vessel  being  all  that  was  obtained. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  hill  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to  sepulchral 
purposes  ;  for  immediately  behind  that  part  of  Caerleon  commonly!  called  “(the 
Village,”  but  which  has  not  yet  quite  lost  the  name  of  Ultra  Pontem,  several  urns 
of  smaller  dimensions  were  found  some  years  ago,  all  containing  burnt  bones  and 
ashes  :  their  shape  was  that  of  a  small  bell  glass  for  gardening  purposes  ;  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  a  black  or  dark  coloured  ware;  they  also  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure,  (pp.  6-7.) 

3.  Monumenta  Antiqua;  or  the  Stone  Monuments  of  Antiquity  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  British  Isles.  By  R.  Weaver.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  199. 
London  :  J.  B.  Nichols  and  Son.  1840. 

In  this  work  the  author,  who  is  evidently  well  versed  in  subjects  of  Bri¬ 
tish  antiquity,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  various  remains,  such  as  crom¬ 
lechs,  circles  of  stone,  &c.,  still  found  abundantly  in  Wales  and  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  not  only  a  religious  character  attached  to  their 
destination,  but  that  they  had  also  a  decidedly  Eastern  origin.  He  dwells 
much  upon  the  intercourse  kept  up  by  the  Phoenicians  with  Britain,  and 
compares  the  description  of  stones  of  memorial,  &c.,  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  with  the  monuments  now  before  our  eyes  on  our  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Although  differing  in  opinion  from  the  author  upon  various  points 
which  he  maintains,  we  are  too  well  aware  of  how  much  time  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  theorizing  on  points,  so  obscure  as  those  connected  with  early  Bri¬ 
tish  monuments,  to  enter  into  controversy  on  the  subject.  The  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Mr.  Lukis,  and  others,  are  only  now  beginning  to  throw  light 
upon  these  venerable  monuments  of  our  forefathers,  of  the  very  name  and  in¬ 
tent  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  Weaver  goes  at  considerable  length  into  an  examination  of  Stonehenge, 
comments  with  great  learning  upon  the  monument  itself,  and  revises  with 
care  the  various  labours  of  his  predecessors.  The  following  passage  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  author’s  views,  and  also  of  his  general  style,  which  are 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  readers  :  — 
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"We  conceive,  then,  that  Stonehenge  was  a  place  of  general  assembly  of  the  states 
and  inhabitants  of  Britain,  for  the  celebration  of  their  public  religious  festivals,  for 
the  inauguration  of  their  kings,  and  for  general  councils  ;  that  it  was  built  by  the 
direction  of  the  Druidical  priesthood  as  originally  Phoenician,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  British  states  ;  and  that  the  stones  were  conveyed  and  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  use  of  rollers,  &c.  Moreover,  that,  besides  the  area  or  court,  and 
the  trench,  the  barrows  are  connected  with  it ;  and  that  these  latter  are  burying- 
places  of  the  honoured  dead. 

Whether  this  general  view  of  the  subject  be  founded  in  probability,  perhaps  will 
best  appear  by  an  attention  to  its  several  particulars,  and  that  in  their  order. 

First.  We  conceive  it  was  a  place  of  general  assembly  of  the  states  and  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Britain,  for  the  celebration  of  their  public  religious  festivals. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of  nations  to  hold  religious  festivals 
at  stated  seasons.  So  it  was  with  the  ancient  nation  of  Israel.  Thrice  a  year  all  their 
males,  princes  and  priests,  elders  and  people,  assembled  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and 
offered  their  solemn  sacrifices,  viz.  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  feast  of 
weeks,  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  and  very  much  akin  to  this  was  the  custom 
of  the  British  Isles  to  assemble  together  in  the  calends  of  May,  at  midsummer  in 
June,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November.  As  did  Israel,  so  did  the  Britons  combine 
with  these  feasts  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  and  hence  we  call  them  religious  festivals. 
There  they  sacrificed  to  their  gods,  sung  their  praises,  and  made  their  orations  or 
prayers,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  others. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  if  we  say,  that  at  Stonehenge  there  were,  on  certain 
occasions,  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  heavenly  bodies. 

And  why  should  not  Stonehenge  be  a  place  of  general  assembly  for  public  idola¬ 
trous  worship  ?  The  place  itself  is  admirably  suited  to  it.  The  vast  plain  is  a 
place  on  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tread  without  feeling  some  sort  of  awe  of 
Him,  who  made  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  around  ;  and  if  they  worshipped 
the  sun,  as  we  shall  presently  see  they  did,  where  would  they  find  a  more  eligible 
spot  ?  But  the  circles  of  stones  form  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supposition  ; 
for  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  circles  of  stones  were  commonly  placed  for 
the  purposes  of  worship  in  all  the  British  Isles.  Many  of  them  remain  in  England 
even  until  dow  ;  and,  as  observed  before,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  not  only 
remain,  but  are  called  “  Claclian,”  which,  in  Gaelic,  actually  signifies  a  place  of 
worship  ;  and  to  this  day  they  use  the  phrase,  “Are  you  going  to,”  or  “Are  you  come 
from  the  stones  ?  ”  when  they  mean,  “Ai’e  you  going  to,”  or  “Are  you  coming  from 
the  church  ?”  Neither  can  any  purpose  be  assigned  so  satisfactory  for  those  nume¬ 
rous  circular  stone  monuments  of  antiquity  that  are  to  be  found  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  :  while,  if  you  consider  the  practice  of  erecting 
them  for  such  purposes  as  originally  introduced  from  those  Phoenician  territories 
that  border  on  the  Land  of  Israel,  according  to  our  last  chapter,  it  is  very  easy  to 
account  for  such  structures,  and  as  erected  for  such  a  purpose,  (p.p.  107  — 113.) 

4.  The  Pagan  Altar.  By  R.  Weaver - The  author  of  the  foregoing 

work  has  also  published  this,  in  which  he  takes  a  review  of  the  state  of  relis 
gion  in  this  island  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  give- 
several  long  dissertations  on  the  effect  which  this  great  change  in  religious 
opinions  had  upon  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  follow  Mr.  Weaver  into  his  disquisitions  upon  this  subject,  which 
does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis ;  but  we 
will  observe  that  he  displays  in  this,  as  in  the  other  work,  both  learning  and 
depth  of  reading.  The  following  extracts,  relating  to  the  Culdees,  will  be 
found  interesting  by  archaeologists  :  — 

These  monasteries,  then,  were  most  probably  both  retreats  from  persecution,  and 
seminaries  of  religion  and  learning  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  former 
led  to  the  establishment  and  advancement  of  the  latter.  The  mind,  oppressed  with 
the  afflictions  of  the  times,  sought  its  relief  in  religious  and  literary  pursuits.  And 
we  concur  with  Jamifson,  in  his  “History  of  the  Culdees,”  who  says,  “Their  great 
design  was,  by  communicating  instruction,  to  train  up  others  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Hence  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  they  may  more  properly  be  viewed 
as  colleges,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  useful  learning  were  taught,  than  as 
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monasteries.  These  societies,  therefore,  were  in  fact  the  seminaries  of  the  church, 
both  in  North  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.” 

The  reader  may  now  form  some  idea  of  these  Culdees  —  of  Columba,  their  chief 
leader  —  of  Iona,  their  principal  seat  —  and  of  their  extensive  influence.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  as  Jamieson  informs  us,  until  now,  “the  memory  of 
Columba  is  by  no  means  lost,  even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  Highlandman 
about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  thus  expresses  his  wish  for  Divine  protection  :  Gilli 
Chalumchilli  f/har  pilli,  agus  ghar  liaunda  i.  e.  “  May  the  servant  of  Columba  of 
the  cell  protect  and  bring  me  safe  home.”  This  invocation  is  especially  used  by 
Roman  Catholics.  And  “  Claich  Icholmkilli”  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  pebble, 
brought  from  the  shore  of  Iona  ;  that  is,  “  the  stone  of  Icolmkill.”  Stones  of  this 
description  are  still  worn  by  Catholics  as  amulets.  They  are  sometimes  set  in  silver, 
and  suspended  over  the  heart. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  as  another  proof  of  the  celebrity  of  Columba,  mentions  (p.20)  the 
following  churches  as  memorials  of  his  name.  Kilcolmkill,  in  Morven  ;  the  same 
in  South  Cantire  ;  in  Mull ;  in  Isla  island  ;  on  the  north-west  of  Isla  island  ;  in 
North  Uist ;  in  Benbeula  ;  in  Skye  ;  in  Sutherland  ;  Columbkill,  in  Lanark  ;  Co- 
lumbkill  Isle,  in  Loch  ;  Erisport,  in  Lewis  ;  Columbkill  Isle,  in  Loch  Columkill, 
whereon  there  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  Many 
other  parishes  are  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  (pp.  167  — 169.) 

5.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen.  By  tlie  Rev.  Robert 
Williams,  M.A.  8vo.  Part  I. 

This  is  the  opening  part  of  a  work  that  promises  to  be  highly  useful  in 
elucidating  the  history  of  the  Principality,  and  which,  when  completed,  will 
he  a  standard  hook  of  reference  on  the  subject.  The  author  draws  his 
information  from  sources  of  the  best  authority,  many  of  them  not  lying 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader;  and,  while  he  has  condensed  his 
information  in  a  clear,  forcible,  manner,  he  preserves,  at  the  same  time,  great 
freedom  and  elegance  of  diction.  We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  as  good 
specimens  of  this  work  :  — 

ANEURIN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  poets,  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Caw,  lord  of  Cwm  Cawlwyd.  About  the 
year  540,  the  fatal  battle  of  Cattraeth  was  fought  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
when  the  former  were  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  three  British  chieftains,  three  only,  of  whom  Aneurin  was  one,  escaped  with 
their  lives.  He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  released  by  Ceneu,  a  son  of  Llywarch  Hen.  The 
disastrous  battle  of  Cattraeth  caused  the  migration  of  numbers  of  the  Northern 
Britons  to  their  kindred  race  in  Wales,  and  Aneurin  is  said  to  have  found  a  refuge 
at  the  famous  college  of  Cattwg,  in  South  Wales,  where,  about  a.d.  570,  he  was 
treacherously  slain  by  one  Eiddin.  (Myv.  Arch.  ii.  65.)  The  battle  of  Cattraeth 
is  the  subject  of  a  noble  heroic  poem  by  Aneurin,  which  is  still  extant,  and  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  indisputably  proved  by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his 
“  Vindication  of  the  ancient  British  poems.”  8vo.  London,  1803.  This  great  poem 
is  entitled  the  Gododin,  from  the  Ottadini,  which  was  the  name  of  that  tribe  of 
Britons  to  which  Aneurin  belonged.  It  contains  920  lines  of  varied  measure,  but 
all  in  rhyme,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology. 
Another  poem,  being  stanzas  on  the  months  of  the  year,  entitled  “  Englynion  y 
Misoedd,”  is  preserved  in  the  same  collection.  Dr.  Owen  Puglie,  in  his  Cambrian 
Biography,  advances  some  arguments  to  prove  that  Aneurin  and  Hildas  were  the 
same  person.  It  appears  that  they  are  both  reckoned  among  the  children  of  Caw 
in  our  old  manuscripts,  but  both  do  not  occur  as  such  in  the  same  lists  ;  for  w  here 
Aneurin’s  name  is  inserted,  Hildas  is  omitted,  and  where  Gildas  occurs,  the  other  is 
left  out.  It  is  certain  that  Gildas  is  not  a  British  name,  but  in  fact  a  Saxon 
translation  of  Aneurin,  according  to  a  practice  that  was  common  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  various  ways  in  which  the  names  are  written,  Gilda,  Gildas  y  Coed  Aur,  Aur 
y  Coed  Aur,  and  Aneurin  y  Coed  Aur,  all  of  similar  signification,  confirm  their 
identity.  Cetydd  a  son,  and  Uvelwyn  a  grandson  of  Gildas,  are  sometimes  called 
the  son  and  grandson  of  Aneurin.  It  is  clear  that  the  Welsh  genealogists  have 
always  considered  the  names  Gildas  and  Aneurin  convertible.  The  animosity. 
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however,  with  which  Gildas  speaks  of  the  bards,  seems  to  militate  against  this 
opinion,  and  the  monkish  writers  of  the  life  of  Gildas  distinctly  assert,  that  he 
embraced  the  sacred  profession  from  an  early  age,  which  statement  is  also  quite  at 
variance  with  the  warlike  character  of  Aneurin.  (See  Gildas.)  The  following  works 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  on  this  subject ;  Dr.  Owen  Puglie’s  Cambrian 
Biography,  Turner’s  Vindication,  Davies’s  Mythology  of  the  Druids,  Parry’s 
Cambrian  Plutarch,  and  Rees’s  Welsh  Saints. 

BELI,  king  of  Britain,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  upon  whose 
death  a  violent  contest  arose  between  him  and  his  brother  Bran,  which  was  appeased 
after  much  disturbance  by  the  sage  counsels  of  the  nobles  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  be  divided  between  the  brothers,  Beli  having  South  Britain, 
and  Bran  all  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
Beli.  They  rested  thus  for  five  years,  when  Bran  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Llychlyn,  that  he  might  obtain  aid  against  his  brother,  upon  which 
Beli  crossed  the  Humber  and  took  possession  of  his  cities,  and  castles,  and  also 
defeated  the  foreign  forces  which  Bran  had  brought  with  him.  Beli,  being  now 
sovereign  of  all  Bi’itain,  put  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  government,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  attended  to  the  formation  of  roads  across  the  country,  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  he  ordered  to  be  made  sacred,  and  conferred  upon  them  a  privilege  of  refuge. 
After  some  years  of  repose  he  had  again  to  meet  his  brother,  who  had  brought  over 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  Gaul,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  through  the  means  of  their  mother.  In  the  following  year  the  two  brothers 
invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  all  that  opposed  them,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rome, 
having  subdued  all  the  intervening  countries.  The  Romans  were  glad  to  buy  them 
off  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute,  giving  twenty- 
four  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  From  Rome  they  turned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  but  finding  that  the  Romans  were  sending  assistance  to  the  Germans,  they 
returned  to  Rome,  and  after  a  siege,  they  took  the  city,  and  Bran  remained  as 
emperor  of  Rome.  Beli  returned  to  Britain,  which  he  ruled  in  peace  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  built  Caerlleon  ar  Wysg,  and  also  a  magnificent  gate  in 
London,  from  him  called  Belingsgate  :  over  this  he  erected  a  high  tower,  and  when 
he  died,  his  body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  were  put  into  a  gold  vessel  curiously 
wrought,  which  was  then  placed  on  the  summit.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
account  given  in  the  Welsh  Bruts,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology. 

6.  Guide  to  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny.  By  John 
White.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Morgan:  1845. 

This  little  volume,  which,  for  the  valuable  matter  it  contains,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  is  got  up,  we  could  wish  to  see  swelling  into  the  proportions 
of  a  goodly  4to,  is  a  contribution  to  Welsh  antiquities,  for  which  the  archaeolo¬ 
gical  public  ought  to  he  really  thankful.  The  book  opens  with  the  history  of 
the  town  and  castle ;  the  antiquities  and  public  buildings  are  then  described ; 
the  biography  of  remarkable  personages,  connected  with  the  place,  follows ; 
and  the  author  afterwards  leads  us  most  agreeably  round  the  antiquities  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Although  in  a  county  commonly  reckoned  as  an  English 
one,  Abergavenny  is  essentially  a  Welsh  town,  just  as  Monmouthshire  itself 
belongs  to  the  Principality,  by  its  people,  its  language,  and  its  national  fea¬ 
tures,  rather  than  to  England.  Hence  this  district  closely  concerns  all  Welsh 
antiquarians;  and  we  can  assure  them,  that  few  parts  of  the  country  will 
better  repay  the  trouble  of  an  archaeological  visit. 

In  speaking  of  the  castle  of  Abergavenny,  Mr.  White  says,  — 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  Romans  left  the  island  this  spot  was  occupied  as  a 
fortified  post  by  the  Britons.  The  present  is  evidently  a  style  of  building  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Norman  era.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Abergavenny  Castle  originally 
was  built  by  a  giant  named  Argross,  and  this  serves  to  prove  its  extreme  antiquity 
as  a  fortress,  though  said  to  be  founded  so  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Ham- 
meline  de  Baiun,  or  Balodun,  whom  Camden  calls  the  first  Lord  of  Abergavenny, 
whose  father,  Dru  de  Balodin,  was  one  of  those  Norman  adventurers  who  came  over 
with  William,  and  who,  under  the  political  system  of  that  wily  monarch,  were 
permitted  to  war  and  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  last  indigenous  spark  of  freedom. 
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Most  of  the  walls  are  fallen,  and  the  principal  remains  consist  of  a  round  and 
pentagonal  tower.  The  windows  and  doorways  were  built  in  the  pointed  style. 
From  the  site,  the  castle  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  courts  ;  one  is  converted 
into  a  kitchen  garden ;  the  gateway  to  the  other,  which  formed  the  principal 
entrance,  and  some  parts  of  the  walls,  are  still  standing.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
pentagonal  tower  is  a  tumulus  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  fosse.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  the  remains  of  the  keep  were  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  building  erected  on  its  site.  This  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Had  the  whole  of 
the  ruin  been  left  to  the  work  of  time,  it  would  have  done  credit  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor;  but  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  stately  towers  are  no  more,  and  the 
spirit  of  this  brick-and-mortar  age  is  but  too  apparent,  while  the  new  building  adds 
a  very  insignificant  sum  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  noble  earl. 

The  Vandals,  it  seems,  have  found  their  way  into  Monmouthshire.  —  The 
author  thus  introduces  his  interesting  description  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  John :  — 

An  alien  priory  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  founded  a  short  time 
after  the  Conquest,  by  Hameline  de  Baiun,  the  Norman  possessor  of  the  castle,  and 
not  by  John  de  Hastings,  a  benefactor,  as  stated  by  Speed.  Camden  says  that  De 
Baiun’s  son  erected  two  lazarettos,  or  hospitals  for  lepers,  but  no  vestiges  are 
traceable.  An  error  might  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  two  sons  lepers,  whom  he  placed  in  the  priory  previous  to  his  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  priory  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Usk,  where  the  Scyrryd  Vach  and  the  Blawreng  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  picture.  When  St.  John’s  church  was  converted  into  a  free 
school,  St.  Mary’s  (the  priory  chapel )  succeeded  that  structure  as  parish  church, 
which  it  has  continued  ever  since.  It  was  originally  built  cruciform,  but  the 
alterations  it  has  undergone,  and  the  additions  made  to  it,  have  been  so  great,  that 
the  regularity  of  the  structure,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  trace  the  intention  of  its  founder.  As  a 
whole,  the  church  presents  a  striking  combination  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  colossean  figure  of  Abraham  lies  in  the  Herbert  chapel,  and  other 
figures  are  misplaced.  The  old  monuments  are  plastered  with  white  lime,  in  some 
places  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  eastern  end  of  the  building 
is  in  a  pitiable  plight ;  the  carved  wood-work,  once  so  beautiful,  is  broken  and 
neglected  —  great  part  of  it  vanished.  Alas!  poor  church!  To  attempt  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it  as  it  now  exists  were  utter  folly,  so  we  must  describe  it  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  year  1820,  when  the  alterations  of  masons  and  bricklayers  did  the 
work  of  ruin  ! 

Verily,  this  makes  our  wrath  boil  over!  We  could  willingly  take  the 
heads  of  the  churchwardens,  bricklayers,  &c.,  of  1820,  and  ram  them  into 
their  own  mortar  and  whitewash  ;  a  set  of  - -  But  we  will  go  to  Aber¬ 

gavenny  the  first  opportunity,  and  look  after  this  church ;  the  long  list  of 
tombs  in  it,  which  Mr.  White  describes  so  well,  shews  it  to  be  an  antiqua¬ 
rian  remain  of  great  importance.  Meanwhile  we  strongly  recommend  this 
work  to  our  readers'  notice. 

7.  Contributions  towards  a  History  of  Swansea.  By  Lewis  W.  Dillwyn, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  72.  Swansea:  Murray  and  Rees.  1840. 

This  work  contains  the  materials  of  much  interesting  local  history.  In  it 
the  learned  author  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of  charters  and  ex¬ 
tracts  of  municipal  documents ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  whole 
being,  at  some  future  period,  digested  into  a  more  ample  and  more  regular 
form.  The  antiquarian,  fond  of  examining  into  the  minutiae  of  South  Welsh 
history,  will  do  well  to  refer  to  its  pages ;  and  he  will  praise,  with  us,  the 
learning,  industry,  and  research,  that  must  have  been  exercised  in  its  com¬ 
pilation.  It  is  illustrated  with  several  good  wood-cuts  of  brasses,  seals,  &c. 
We  extract  from  it  the  following  curious  list  of  ancient  church  property:  — 
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A  list  of  the  Vestments  and  sacred  Vessels  used  by  the  Catholics,  and  of  some 
other  articles  which  belonged  to  this  Church  in  1549,  and  it  has  been  deciphered 
from  an  authenticated  copy  in  possession  of  the  Corporation,  by  tlieRev.  J.  M. 
Traherne — 

“The Town  of  Swaynsey.  The  presentement  of  Mr.  Richard  Rawlyns  Warden  of 

the  hospytall  ther,  William  ap  Iv  Vicar  ther  and  John 
Foxe,  Jankin  Philipe  Harry  proctors  of  the  said  Towne, 
John  Thomas  Sadler,  John  Thomas,  David  Gruff’  and 
David  Williams  parishioners  ther,concernyng  the  Cliurche 
goodes,  befor  George  Herbert  Knight,  Commissioner  ap- 
poynted  by  the  Kinges  Majestie  for  the  View  of  Churche 
goodes  by  tli  allottement  of  tliother  Justices  of  the  Shier 
within  the  Hundredes  of  Swaynsey  and  Langavelaghe 
the  xxvijth  of  Merche  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexti, 
tertio. 

Furst  they  being  sworn  upon  their  affydavites  present  in  maner  and  forme  followyng. 
Furst  one  chalice  of  sylver  weyeng  xv  ownces. 

Item  anjther  chalice  of  sylver  weyeng  xxiij  oz. 

Item  a  sute  of  vestementes  of  blew  vclvett. 

Item  an  old  Coope  of  vestement  cloth  of  gold. 

Item  an  old  sute  of  vestementes  of  whytt  damask  and  a  cope  of  the  same. 

Item  an  old  Cope  of  black  velvett. 

Item  a  vestement  of  tawnie  velvett  with  a  Cope  for  the  same. 

Item  ij  payr  of  vestementes  of  Bridges*  satten  one  red  and  one  blew. 

Item  iij  Corporasesf  and  ij  cases  of  velvett. 

Item  iij  altare  shetes. 

Item  another  vestement  of  blew  bridges  satten. 

Item  iij  bells  by  estimation  xxiiij  c  weyght  or  therabouts. 

Item  one  small  bell  by  estimation  xl.  li.  weyght  or  therabouts. 

Item  xiij  candlestykes  by  estimation  xxiiij  li.  weyght. 

Item  a  sencer  of  brasse  by  estimation  ij  li. 

Item  ij  brasen  Crosses  by  estimation  vj.  li. 

Item,  a  lamp  of  brasse,  by  estimation  iiij  li. 

Item  a  Canapie  of  Cloth  of  gold  and  velvett. 

Item  a  Case  for  Reliques  of  brasse  by  estimation  ij.  li. 

Item,  a  holy  water  pott  of  brasse  by  estimation  vj  li. 

Item,  a  standard  of  brasse  for  a  candlestyk  by  estimation  xxxli.  weight 
Item,  the  Styple  covered  with  led. 

Item  a  Chapell  of  Sir  Mathew  Cradoke  covered  with  led.” 

This  list  is  followed  by  an  “  Accompt  of  the  said  Proctors  J  how  they  bestowed 
the  xx.  li  xviij.  s.  Receved  for  their  parte  of  the  Jewells,”  but  none  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  either  of  the  distribution  or  sale  are  given,  and  it  is  quite  uninteresting. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  oldest  Common  Hall  Book  which  has  been  preserved,  there 
is  another  list,  without  date,  of  “  the  ornaments  of  the  Churche,”  but  the  edges  of 
the  paper  are  greatly  worn,  and  the  ink  has  so  faded  as  to  be  hardly  legible.  In  it 
are  comprised  a  pair  of  vestments  of  purple  velvet,  and  another  pair  of  white  da¬ 
mask  for  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  “a  cote  for  St.  Nickolis  of  yalow  Sattin 
of  bruges.” 


„  *  Bruges,  a  city  then  celebrated  for  its  manufactures. 

stan  ls'^Uale  Pi®ce  Pne  linen  on  which  the  sacred  host jis 'placed, 'ambon  which  the  chalice 

.  t  As  the  account  will  not  balance,  and  has  an  unsatisfactory  appearance,  the  following 
singular  entry  relating  to  the  acting  Proctor  in  this  business,  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
common  Hall,  may,  perhaps,  have  some  reference  to  it  —  “The  First  day  of  the  moneth  of 
Auguste  Anno  Reg.  Klizabetli  dei  gratia  &c.  sexto  — at  which  day  tenne  of  the  twelve  men 
assembled  themselves  together  and  for  certeyne  considerations  they  have  put  oute  of  their 
company  oi  the  xn  men  John  Fox  and  Matthew  Morgan  and  in  the  same  room  they  have 
chosen  Rees  ap  John  ap  Ievan  David.”  And  in  another  hand  writing  there  is  added,  “  they 
turned  out  the  Fox  from  amongst  them.”  The  Aldermen  at  this  period  were  generally  called 
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BASINGWERK  ABBEY. 

During  the  middle  ages,  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Christen¬ 
dom  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  St.  Winefred’s  well,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  not  only  because  such  an  act  was  considered 
meritorious  in  itself,  but  also  from  a  persuasion  that  the  sa¬ 
cred  waters  were  endued  with  the  power  of  curing  bodily 
diseases.  That  a  place  of  this  religious  celebrity  should  be 
long  without  its  monastic  establishment  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  such  a  case  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  times.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  society  of 
monks  did  exist  here  previous  to  the  year  1119.  For  it  is  said 
that  Richard,  the  son  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  being 
then  attacked  by  the  Welsh  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  virgin’s 
well,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an  abbey  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.1  But  how  long  it  had  existed  prior  to  that  date 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Neither  is  it  known  who 
the  original  founder  was;  only  it  is  conjectured  from  the  char¬ 
ters  of  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth,  and  his  son  David,  in  which 
they  give  and  confirm  the  several  donations  to  God,  St.  Mary, 
the  monastery  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  monks,  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  them  by  their  'predecessors ,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  princes  of  Wales. 

From  Henry  the  second’s  charter2  we  learn  moreover  that 

1  Bradshaw’s  Life  of  St.  Werburgh. 

2  Bishop  Fleetwood  thinks  that  this  charter  belonged  to  Henry  III.  His 
reasons  are  thus  stated :  —  “  Since  the  King  there  gives  the  lands  which 
once  belonged  to  W.  Peverell  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  his  grandfather, 
and  it  is  certain  that  King  Henry  II.  took  away  those  lands  from  W. 
Peverell  because  he  was  found  to  have  poisoned  Randle,  the  second  earl  of 
Chester,  in  or  about  the  year  1154,  therefore,  ’tis  plain  that  Henry  here 
named  must  have  been  Henry  III.  whose  grandfather  Henry  II.  was.”  — 
Life  and  miracles  of  St.  Winifrid ,  p.  24.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
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tlie  primitive  institution  consisted  only  of  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  monks  dwelt.  It  is  evident  that  these  could  not  have 
been  of  the  Cistercian  order,  for  the  fraternity  had  no  house 
in  this  country  before  a.d.  1128,  when  William  Giffard,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  founded  one  at  Waverley,  in  Surrey.1  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cistercian  rule  was  introduced  into  Basing- 
werk  by  Ranulph,  the  second  earl  of  Chester, a.d.  1131,  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  abbey,  and  mistaken  by 
Tanner  for  its  founder.  The  historian,  indeed,  doubts  whether 
it  was  a  Cistercian  establishment  before  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  here  again  he  is  evidently  wrong,  for  Henry 

acquiesce  in  this  view,  for  notwithstanding  our  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
usual  acceptation,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  bestowal  of  the  lands 
upon  the  abbey  was  an  act  which  immediately  and  naturally  followed  upon 
their  confiscation  to  the  crown. 

There  is  however,  another,  and  a  fatal  objection  to  the  bishop’s  hypothesis, 
arising  from  a  circumstance  which  that  learned  prelate  no  doubt  overlooked. 
The  first  witness  to  Henry’s  charter  is  “  Thomas,  Chancellor.”  This  was  no 
doubt  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  was  chancellor  of  England  from  a.d.  1154  to 
a.d.  1162,  (or  a.d.  1155  to  a.d.  1162  according  to  M.  Paris;)  the  only  other 
chancellor  of  England  of  the  same  name  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was 
Thomas  de  Cantelupe,  49  Henry  III.  But  there  is  another  witness, 
“  Richard  Humest,  Constable.”  Now  Richard  de  Humet,  or  de  Humez, 
was  constable  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  then  only.  We 
find  Richard  de  Humet  named  as  constable  in  a  charter  given  by  Henry  II. 
to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Croxden  in  Staffordshire,  witnessed  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  this  must  have  been  previous  to  a.d.  1186,  for  his 
name  occurs  in  the  list  of  bishops  as  Walter  de  Constantiis,  between  a.d. 
1183  and  a.d.  1186  —  (vide  Spelman’s  Gloss,  p.  110.  p.  146.;  Dugd.  Mon. 
sub  voce  Basingwerk.)  “  Jocelin  de  Bailoil”  was  one  of  Henry  the  Second’s 
chief  councillors.  R.  de  Dunstanvill  and  William  Fitz  Hamon  were  both  of 
the  court  and  times  of  Henry  II.,  not  of  Henry  III.,  so  that  the  identity  of 
this  charter  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  longer  uncertain.  We  find,  however, 
by  a  note  appended  to  p.  262,  vol.  v.  of  the  new  edition  (Ellis)  of  Dugdale, 
that  the  learned  editors  followed  Bishop  Fleetwood’s  opinion,  — •  we  think 
through  inadvertence.  With  regard  to  the  affair  of  William  Peverell,  we 
find  the  following  notices  — 

Matt.  Paris  says,  a.d.  mclv.  —  “  Eodem  anno  Rex  Anglorum  Henricus 
exhaeredavit  Willielmum  Peverell  causa  veneficii,  quod  Ranulpho  comiti 
Cestriae  fuerat  propinatum :  in  cujus  pestis  consortio  plures  conscii  extitisse 
dicuntur.  R.  Diceto  adds  that  he  turned  monk  to  avoid  the  punishment  he 
justly  deserved.  Holinshed’s  words  are  —  “  Also  about  the  same  time  Wil¬ 
liam  Peverell  of  Notingham,  a  nobleman  and  of  great  possessions,  was  disin¬ 
herited  by  the  king  for  sorcerie  and  witchcrafte,  which  he  he  had  practised 
to  bryng  to  death  Ranulph  Erie  of  Chester,  as  it  was  now  revealed  openly 
and  brought  to  light.  In  accomplishing  of  whiche  haynous  crime  and  detest¬ 
able  practise  many  other  were  of  councell,  and  founde  giltie  with  him, 
which  went  not  away  withoute  punishment  for  that  their  wicked  enterprise.” 

1  Annal.  Waverl.  and  Dugd.  Mon. 
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II.  grants  and  confirms  donations  expressly  “  to  God,  St. 
Mary,  and  the  monks  of  Basingwerk,”1  and  we  find  the  same 
expression  made  use  of  by  Owain  Brogyntyn,  a  contemporary 
of  this  king,  so  that  we  have  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  the  abbey  belonged  to  the  Cistercians  as  early  as  the 
tAvelfth  century.  But  though  it  was  thus  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Welsh  continued  to  call  it  “Maes- 
glas,”  which  signifies  green  field ,  or  perhaps  more  properly, 
cloister  field,  “Basing,”  and  “Dinas  Basing,”  or  the  city  of 
Basing.  In  Latin  it  was  usually  designated  “  Abbatia,  sive 
Monasterium,  de  Basingwerk.” 

The  general  style  of  the  remains  of  this  religious  house 
is  the  early  pointed,  corresponding  closely  in  character  to  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  or  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  masonry  work  is  good  and  carefully  finished,  but  there 
are  very  few  traces  of  ornament  remaining,  not  even  any  fo¬ 
liations  being  observable  in  the  windows.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  abbey  church,  running  from  west  to  east,  with  a 
little  deviation  to  the  south,  the  refectory,  abbot’s  buildings, 
barns  and  grange,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  porter’s 
lodge.  The  church  was  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  with 
a  single  aisle  at  each  side,  transepts  without  aisles,  and  a 
chancel  probably  also  without  aisles.  Of  the  edifice  nothing 
is  left  standing  except  the  southern  transept,  and  a  few 
courses  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  southern  aisle  ;  nevertheless, 
from  the  traces  of  rubbish,  &c.  the  plan  of  the  church  may 
be  made  out  satisfactorily,  except  for  the  chancel.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  that  if  some  heaps,  on  which  trees  now  grow 
luxuriantly,  were  dug  into  with  proper  precautions,  many 
valuable  fragments,  and  perhaps  tomb  stones,  might  be 
discovered.  As  far  as  can  be  guessed,  then,  from  the  present 
condition  of  the  church,  the  nave  was  about  eighty  feet  long 
by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  the  aisles  were  ten  feet  wide ;  the 
piers  of  the  nave  arches  were  circular  or  octagonal,  massive, 
and  supporting  bold  arches,  very  slightly  pointed,  like  those 
of  Buildewas  abbey  in  Shropshire ;  one  pier  and  half  an  arch 
are  still  remaining.  The  transepts  were  twenty  feet  long  by 
seventeen  feet  wide ;  the  northern  one  had  probably  lofty 
lancet  windows  below,  and  three  smaller  lancets  above  in  the 
gable,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  southern  transept,  where 

1  It  was  a  rule  of  the  fraternity  to  dedicate  their  houses  to  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 
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the  upper  lancets  remain.  Against  this  southern  gable  the 
refectory  set  on,  so  that  no  lower  windows  were  there  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  a  low  circular-headed  doorway,  without  any 
chamfering  or  mouldings,  leads  from  the  south  western  corner 
of  this  transept  into  the  refectory ;  while  at  the  south  eastern 
corner  of  the  southern  aisle  was  a  circular-headed  doorway, 
with  good  mouldings  and  capitals  to  the  shafts,  leading  pro¬ 
bably  into  the  cloisters.  The  chancel  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  as  wide  as  the  nave;  no  traces,  however,  remain, 
whereby  to  judge  of  its  architectural  character,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  tenant  of  the  adjoining  buildings  says  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  gable  with  three  lofty  windows  fell  down,  having 
been  undermined  ;  and  these  might  have  been  either  in  the 
chancel  or  the  northern  transept.  There  are  no  means  of 
judging  whether  any  tower  sprang  from  the  crossing  of  the 
aisles,  but  from  the  plainness  of  the  remaining  pier  we  should 
infer  the  negative.  A  very  beautiful  and  unusual  bracket 
or  corbel  occurs  here,  from  which  the  main  arch  of  the 
southern  transept  sprang.  There  was  a  doorway  in  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  but  no  traces  are  observable  of  any 
in  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles ;  the  roof  of  the  southern 
aisle  had  probably  been  altered  in  its  pitch,  if  we  may  so 
infer  from  a  double  line  of  junction  observable  in  the  tran¬ 
sept  wall. 

The  refectory,  entered  by  a  circular-headed  doorway  from 
the  cloister,  extended  southwards  from  the  wall  of  the  south¬ 
ern  transept  about  seventy-five  feet,  and  seventeen  feet  wide; 
it  had  the  dormitory  above,  and  both  apartments  were  lighted 
by  small  lancet  windows  with  very  wide  and  bold  internal 
splays.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  dormitory  the  gable  is 
pierced  with  three  bold  lancets,  still  visible,  though  two  had 
been  blocked  up  by  the  monks  and  the  easternmost  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fireplace,  from  the  outside.  Southward  of  the 
refectory  must  have  been  originally  a  small  court,  but  this 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  buildings,  perhaps  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  abbot’s  house,  for  they  consisted  evidently 
of  two  stories,  and  in  the  southern  wall  is  still  remaining  a 
fireplace  and  two  perpendicular  windows,  one  of  two,  and 
the  other  of  three  lights.  At  the  north  eastern  corner 
of  the  refectory  was  a  room  or  parlour,  entered  by  two 
circular-headed  archways,  the  central  pier  between  them 
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being  longer  than  those  at  the  sides,  and  standing  in  front  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  hole  in  the  ground,  the  use  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  This  room,  thirteen  feet 
by  seventeen  feet,  is  lighted  by  three  lancets  in  the  eastern 
side,  and  one  in  the  southern,  of  bold  internal  splays  and 
deeply  cut  labels.  The  roof  was  vaulted  in  stone,  and  above 
was  an  apartment  approached  by  a  staircase  in  the  Avail, 
having  a  double-light  window  in  the  eastern  gable,  and  a 
doorAvay  into  the  dormitory.  The  roof  of  the  dormitory 
seems,  by  the  traces  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  to  have  been 
flat  at  top,  and  not  to  have  run  up  into  a  ridge,  at  least  at 
the  northern  end. 

Westward  of  the  refectory  are  the  remains  of  one  or  two 
apartments,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be  assigned,  and  also  a 
beautiful  room  or  hall,  Avhich  Pennant  and  Grose  call  the 
chapel  of  the  templars.  It  might  very  Avell  have  been  the 
chapter  house  or  library.  It  runs  north  and  south,  and  was 
approached,  to  judge  from  Grose’s  view,  by  a  doonvay  in  the 
south  gable,  under  three  or  five  lancet  windows.  In  the 
western  wall  is  a  range  of  seven  lancet  AvindoAvs,  of  unequal 
dimensions  but  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship.  Three 
of  these  must  have  continued  to  be  used  as  AvindoAvs  till  a 
late  period,  but  the  other  four  had  been  blocked  up,  perhaps 
by  the  monks.  They  are  divided  by  banded  shafts,  have 
bold  splays,  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  splays  are  circular. 
There  are  brackets  against  the  wall,  shoAving  that,  probably, 
the  roof  Avas  of  timber ;  and  indeed  the  pitch  of  the  gable 
was  rather  Ioav. 

Eastward  from  this  runs  a  long  range  of  abbey  barns,  end¬ 
ing  at  the  eastern  extremity  in  a  plain  square  stone  building, 
which  Avas  no  doubt  the  granary,  and  having  a  return  toAvards 
the  south,  the  gable  of  which  still  sIioavs  its  post  and  pend¬ 
ant.  All  the  loAver  story  of  the  barns  Avas  of  stone,  the 
upper  of  timber  work  and  brick  or  plaster ;  the  beams  of 
the  roof  and  walls  are  untouched,  in  excellent  preservation, 
all  plainly  chamfered,  and  of  unusually  ponderous  dimensions. 

All  the  best  stones  of  these  buildings  have  been  taken 
away  to  serve  for  erecting  the  adjacent  farm  houses,  and  per¬ 
haps  part  of  Greenfield  Hall.  The  situation  of  the  abbey  is 
very  beautiful,  and  our  vieAv  is  taken  from  a  spot  in  the  field 
on  the  south  western  side  of  the  church  Avhere  once  stood 
an  enormous  oak,  figured  in  Pennant’s  vieAv,  and  supposed, 
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as  he  says,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  last  abbot. 
This  had  long  been  decayed ;  and  the  vast  remains  of  the 
hollow  trunk  have  been  lately  removed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Mostyn  family  at  Talacre,  where  they  are  placed  in  the  park, 
and  where  a  young  oak,  planted  inside,  grows  within  the  coat 
of  its  aged  congener ;  while  a  circular  trace  in  the  field  still 
shows  the  site  of  the  abbot’s  tree.  Near  this,  at  the  corner 
of  the  fence  where  the  abbey  field  is  approached  from  Holy- 
well,  is  a  small  building,  with  a  Tudor-headed  doorway,  that 
might  well  have  been  part  of  the  porter’s  lodge,  or  else  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  abbatial  mills.  The  barns  are  now 
tenanted  for  a  tan-yard.  The  field  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  open  to  the  public ;  cattle  graze  among  the  ruins, 
and  all  except  the  barns  is  in  as  neglected  a  state  as  can  be 
conceived.  Not  very  long  before  Pennant’s  time,  some  of 
the  abbatial  buildings  were  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  and 
even  the  present  tenant  remembers  the  remains  to  have  been 
much  more  perfect  than  they  now  are.  This  cruel  abandon¬ 
ment  of  an  historical  monument  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
more  especially  since  the  property  belongs  to  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  noblest  families  of  Wales,  and  one  which,  from  its 
steady  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  of  its  ancestors,  might 
be  expected  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
all  memorials  of  what  was  once  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God.  A  small  degree  of  care,  and  a  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  would,  under  proper  guidance,  suffice  to 
check  the  decays  of  time  as  here  manifested,  and  might  pre¬ 
serve  the  existing  remains  for  many  future  ages. 

The  following  are  all  the  historical  notices,  chronologically 
arranged,  which  we  have  been  able  to  glean  in  reference  to 
the  abbey  of  Basingwerk. 

The  first,  as  already  intimated,  is  that  in  which  Richard, 
son  of  Hugh  Lupus,  is  represented  as  taking  shelter  in  it 
from  the  assault  of  a  party  of  Welsh.  On  that  occasion, 
says  Bradshaw,  he  applied  to  St.  Werburg  for  relief,  who 
miraculously  raised  certain  sands  between  Flintshire  and 
Wirral,  and  thus  gave  means  to  his  Constable  to  pass  to  his 
assistance,  which  sands  from  that  time  were  called  the  Con¬ 
stables  sands. 

In  1131  Ranulph  bestowed  considerable  benefactions  upon 
the  establishment.  They  are  not  specified,  but  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  inmates,  who  until  now  had  only  a 
chapel  here.  It  was  this  Earl  Ranulph  who  was  poisoned, 
a.d.  1155,  by  William  Peverel. 

About  the  same  time  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  and  some 
Barons  endowed  it  with  Holywell,  Fulbrook,  the  old  Chapel, 
with  the  mills  and  their  appurtenances.  Ranulph,  more¬ 
over,  made  to  it  a  donation  of  Holes,  a  moiety  of  Lecche, 
and  one  hundred  shillings  of  the  revenues  of  Chester.  He  is 
also  associated  with  his  brother  iEneas  in  the  grant  of  the 
land  which  lay  before  the  doors  of  the  monastery.  Robert 
Banastre  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  as  having, 
probably  about  this  date,  made  a  grant  of  Kethlenedei  to  the 
abbey  of  Basingwerk. 

We  come  now  to  Henry  II.,  who  reigned  a.d.  1154-1188. 
He  confirmed  the  above  donations  by  Ranulph,  the  other 
Barons,  and  Robert  Banastre;  and  granted,  moreover,  ten 
librates  in  Longdendale  in  Derbyshire,  with  the  church  of 
Glossope,  and  all  its  appurtenances;  also  Calders'with  its 
inhabitants.  A  copy  of  the  original  charter  in  which  these 
gifts  and  confirmations  are  made,  is  printed  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  same :  — 

Confirmation  of  Grants  by  King  Henry  the  Second. 

H.  King  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and 
Count  of  Anjou,  to  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c.  Greeting.  Know 
ye  that  I  have  given  and  confirmed,  and  by  the  present  Charter  have 
confirmed,  to  God,  and  St.  Mary  and  the  Monks  of  Basingwerk,  for 
a  free  and  perpetual  eleemosynary  gift,  ten  librates  of  land  in  Longe- 
deue  dale  ;  that  is  to  say  Glossope  with  the  church  that  is  there,  with 
all  the  lands  and  things  thereto  pertaining,  according  as  William 
Peverell  held  them  fully  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  my  grandfather. 
And  I  moreover  do  grant  and  confirm  to  them  all  their  tenements 
which  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  and  other  Barons,  have  given  to  them 
and  by  this  Charter  confirmed;  that  is  to  say,  Halliwelle  and  Fuli- 
broch,  and  the  Chapel  of  Basingwerk,  in  which  they  at  first  dwelt, 
with  the  mills  and  all  their  appurtenances.  And  Kethlenedei,  by 
the  gift  of  Robert  Banastre.  And  Holes  with  the  half  of  Lecche ; 
and  one  hundred  shillings  out  of  the  revenues  of  Chester  which 
Earl  Ranulph  gave  them.  Also  Calders,  with  the  men,  and  things, 
and  lands,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  and  whatsoever  has  been  reason¬ 
ably  given  to  them.  Wherefore  I  will,  &c. 

Witnesses.  Thomas,  Chancellor :  Richard  Humest,  Constable : 
and  R.  de  Dunstanvill,  Jocelin  de  Bailoil,  and  William  Fitz  Hamon  : 
at  Chester.1 

1  The  translations  of  this  and  the  two  subsequent  charters  are  taken  from 
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The  principal  accounts  which  are  found  of  Henry  the 
Second’s  connection  with  Basingwerk  abbey  are  the  follow¬ 
ing.  Matthew  Paris,  under  the  head  of  a.d.  mclvii.  says, — 
“  Eodem  anno  Rex  Henricus  magnam  paravit  expeditionem, 
ita  ut  duo  milites  de  tota  Anglia  tertium  invenirent,  ad  ex- 
pugnandum  Wallenses  per  terrain  et  per  mare.  Intrans  ergo 
Walliam  Rex,  extirpatis  sylvis  nemoribusque  succisis  atque 
viis  patefactis,  castrum  Roelent  firmavit,  alias  munitiones 
antecessoribus  suis  surreptas  potenter  revocavit,  castellum 
etiam  Basingewerc  restauravit,  et,  Wallensibus  adlibitum 
subjectis,  cum  triumpho  Angliam  repetivit.”  “Roelent” 
here  signifies,  no  doubt,  Rhuddlan,  often  called  “  Rothelan” 
in  ancient  documents.  Hollinshed,  after  relating  the 
king’s  expedition  and  discomfiture,  says,  —  “About  the 
same  time  King  Henry  builded  the  castell  of  Rutland,  and 
also  the  castell  of  Basingwerke,  and  one  house  also  of 
Templers.”  Speed  notes  that  Henry  recovered  the  castle 
of  “Ruthlan,”  and  “repaired  the  castle  of  Basingwerke.” 
Stowe  also  states  that  Henry  “reedified  the  castle  of  Ba- 
singwirke,”  but  says  nothing  of  the  religious  house.  Leland, 
in  Collectan.  vol.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Hearne,  has  the  following 
entry,  —  “Basingwerk  Abbat:  Cisterc:  com.  Flint.  Hen¬ 
ricus  2.  fundatur  originalis and  Ralph  Higden  the  monk, 
of  Chester,  as  quoted  in  the  same  edition  of  Leland,  Collect. 
vol.  ii.  p.  375,  says,  —  “  Rex  Henricus  duxit  primo  exerci- 
tum  in  Walliam  et  firmavit  castellum  de  Rudlande  et  fund- 
avit  monasterium  de  Basingwerke.”  It  is  said  by  Powell, 
from  whom  Pennant  probably  took  it,  that  Henry  II.  founded 
here  a  house  for  templars.  But  the  only  good  authority  for 
such  a  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  Tanner,  who  says  this 
is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of  Bishop  Humfrys.  The  learned 
author  of  the  Notitia  Monastica  does  not  say  what  this  MS. 
was,  nor  what  was  its  date  ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  statement,  which  we  suspect  de¬ 
pends  on  no  other  authority  than  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
text  of  Holinshed  quoted  above,  which  is  the  earliest  allusion 
made  to  any  house  of  the  kind.  It  was  extremely  improba¬ 
ble  that  two  religious  orders  should  be  joined  in  one  estab- 


the  texts  as  they  stand  in  Dugdale’s  Moncisticon  ;  an  opportunity  not  having 
yet  been  afforded  of  examining  the  Record  Offices  at  London  for  the  origin¬ 
als.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other  documents  quoted  from  the 
same  source. 
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lishment ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  superior  of  Basingwerk 
was  styled  “abbat,”  temp.  Edw.  I.  and  therefore  anterior  to 
the  suppression  of  the  templars,  whereas  the  superior  of  the 
templars  never  bore  such  a  title,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Henry  the  Second’s  charter  was  made  to  Cistercian  monks, 
and  to  them  only.  If  Henry  II.  founded  a  house  of  templars, 
it  was  probably  near  Rhuddlan — a  more  important  military 
position ;  for  Browne  Willis,  in  speaking  of  the  vicars  of  the 
latter  place,  (St.  Asaph,  vol.  i.  p.  413,)  says,  —  “Here  are 
the  remains  of  an  abbey,  the  religious  of  which  are  said  to 
be  of  a  military  order.”  The  term  abbey  is  perhaps  derived 
from  this  house  having  been  given  to  the  religious  of  some 
other  order  after  the  suppression  of  the  unfortunate  knights.1 
As  for  the  building  at  Basingwerk  called  by  Pennant, 
Grose,  &c.,  the  templars’  chapel,  it  may  be  pronounced  with 
tolerable  certainty  not  to  have  been  a  chapel  at  all.  It  is 
built  north  and  south,  and  has  no  trace  of  an  altar,  nor  of 
any  of  the  other  adjuncts  of  Christian  worship. 

Hugh  Cyveiliog,2  earl  of  Chester,  who  died  a.d.  1181,  is 
supposed  to  have  conferred  upon  the  monks  of  Basingwerk 
the  hospital  or  chapel  of  Sponne,  near  Coventry,  which  he 
had  founded.3 

Owain  Brogyntyn,  lord  of  Dinmael  and  Edeyrnion,  gave 
them  the  village  of  Wenhewm,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and 
appurtenances.  He  also  made  a  grant  of  “a  certain  water 
in  Penthlinn,  called  Thlintegid,4  or  Pemblemere,  and  all  the 
pasture  of  the  said  land  of  Penthlin.”  This  was  witnessed 
by  Reyner,  who  was  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  from  1186  to  1224, 
and  by  Ithel,  Owain’s  chaplain.5 

A.D.  1188,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  train  of  Archbishop 
Baldwyn  on  his  progress  through  Wales  to  preach  the  Cru¬ 
sade,  lodged  a  night  at  this  monastery,  which  he  calls  “cellula 
de  Basingwerk.”5 

*'  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth,  who  succeeded  to  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  a.d.  1194,  gave  by  charter  the  land  of  Meredydd 


1  In  tlie  will  of  Bishop  Gervase  de  Castro,  of  Bangor,  probat.  1370,  this 
bequest  occurs  :  “  Item  Fratribus  Predicatorum  de  Rethland  60s.” — Browne 
Willis;  —  Bangor ,  p.  220. 

2  Query,  Son  of  Madog  ah  Meredydd  and  brother  of  Owain  Cyveiliog, 
Prince  of  Powys  ? 

3  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire ,  i.  197.  4  Llyn  Tegid  or  Bala  Lake. 

5  Sebright  MSS.  6  Itin.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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Wawor  in  Holy  well ;  Fulbrook;  a  community  of  pasturage 
on  the  mountains ;  Hanot  de  le  Wecch  ;x  and  Creicgraft, 
with  all  their  appurtenances.  He  also  confirmed  all  the  do¬ 
nations  of  his  ancestors,  particularly  the  site  of  the  abbey, 
the  mill  before  the  gate,  and  the  land  before  the  doors. 

Charter  of  Llewelyn  ah  Iorwerth ,  Prince  of  North  Wales. 

Lewelin,2  Prince  of  North  Wales,  to  all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  present  as  well  as  to  come,  in  Christ  Greeting.  Let  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  of  living  men  and  the  universal  posterity  of  all  future  ones 
know,  that  I,  Lewelin,  do  grant  and  confirm  to  God  and  St.  Mary 
and  the  Monastery  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  Monks  serving  God 
therein,  all  the  donations  which  my  predecessors  have  conferred  on 
the  above  Monastery  for  the  sake  of  their  souls,  free  and  quit  of  all 
land  service  and  secular  exaction :  that  is  to  say,  that  place  in  which 
their  Abbey  is  founded,  together  with  the  mill  which  they  have  before 
the  gate :  the  land  which  lies  before  their  doors  which  Ranulphus 
and  his  brother  Eneas  gave  to  the  above-named  Monks.  Also  the 
land  which  Meredith  Wavver  held  in  Haliwell,  and  in  the  open 
country  of  that  township,  Also  Fulebroc  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
and  the  common  right  of  mountain  pasturage  with  others,  and  Hanot 
de  le  Wecch,  and  Creicgraft  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  lands,  and 
waters  and  pasturages  and  all  other  easements.  Lest  therefore 
any  one  shall  rashly  dare  to  contravene  this  our  page,  I  corroborate 
it  with  my  seal,  and  by  witnesses.  These  are  witnesses : 

Richard  son  of  Kadwalad  :  Horm  son  of  Ulf :  Meiler  son  of  Kadu- 
gan :  Hitel  son  of  Kenred :  Griffin  son  of  Wskenen :  Kenwreech 
son  of  Meredit :  William  son  of  Ierwerth. 

His  son  and  successor,  David,  by  another  charter  dated  ad. 
1240,  which  we  subjoin,  confirms  the  gifts  of  his  father,  and 
adds  the  lands  of  Huttred,  brother  to  Meredydd  Wawor; 
the  grange  of  Fulbrook ;  the  church  of  Holywell  and  the 
chapel  of  Colsul,3  and  the  land  and  pasturage  of  Gelli,  before 
granted  by  his  father.  He  likewise  empowers  the  monks  to 
buy  and  sell  everything  toll-free  in  all  his  territories,  for  the 
use  of  their  house ;  also  he  gives  them  the  fifth  part  of  the 
fish  taken  in  his  fisheries  at  Rhuddlan,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
fish  belonging  to  him  in  other  parts.  He  confirms  to  them 
all  the  village  of  Wenhewm,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  being  the  gift  of  Owain  Brogyntyn,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Helysus.  Lie  at  the  same  confirms  the  lands  and 
pasturage  in  Penllyn,  the  donation  of  his  father,  Llewelyn. 

1  Probably  the  same  as  Lecche.  -  Sic  apud  Dugdale.  3  Pennant 
thinks  that  this  place  was  Flint,  called  in  the  Domesday  Book,  Coleselt. 
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Charter  of  David  son  of  Leweliti,  Prince  of  North  Wales. 

David  son  of  Lewelin,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  to  all  the  sons  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  present  as  well  as  to  come,  in  Christ,  Greeting :  — 
Know  all  that  I,  David  son  of  Lewelin,  for  the  love  of  God  and  for 
the  health  of  my  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  my  father  the  Lord  Lewelin, 
and  of  my  mother  the  Lady  J oanne,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  my  heirs,  do 
grant,  and  by  the  present  Charter  do  confirm,  to  God  and  St.  Mary  and 
the  Monastery  of  Basingwerk,  and  to  the  monks  serving  God  therein, 
for  a  pure  and  perpetual  eleemosynary  gift,  all  the  gifts  and  liberties 
which  my  father  the  Lord  Lewelin,  and  others  my  predecessors  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  above  Monastery  for  the  sake  of  their  souls :  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  for  ever,  and  to  be  held  free  and  quit  of  all  land  service  and 
secular  exaction,  as  much  as  any  eleemosynary  gift  can  be  freely  and 
fully  possessed  ;  together  with  all  their  appurtenances  ;  of  which  it 
pleases  us  to  express  certain  things  and  to  name  them  in  this  present 
writing :  That  is  to  say,  that  place  in  which  their  Abbey  is  founded, 
together  with  the  mills  which  they  have  near  the  Abbey  gate.  The 
land  which  lies  before  their  doors,  which  Ranulph  and  his  brother 
Eneas  gave  to  the  aforesaid  Monks.  Also  the  land  which  Meredit 
Wawor  held  within  and  without  the  town  of  Haliwell,  and  all  the 
land  which  Huttred  his  brother  exchanged  with  him  in  the  town  it¬ 
self  for  his  own  share  of  land  in  Quitford ;  and  their  Grange  which 
is  called  Feilebroc,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  easements,  and  the 
common  right  of  mountain  pasture  with  others.  The  Church  also 
of  Haliwelle  with  the  Chapel  of  Colsul,  and  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
that  they  may  hold  them  to  be  possessed  in  entirety  for  their  own 
uses  for  ever.  The  land  also  and  the  pastures  of  Gethli  which  they 
have  by  the  donation  of  my  father,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
easements,  by  the  marks  and  divisions  which  are  more  fully  contained 
in  the  charter  which  they  have  thereof.  I  have  moreover  declared 
for  them  a  perpetual  freedom  from  toll  of  all  my  land  possessed  or  to 
be  possessed,  and  of  sea  possessed  or  to  be  possessed,  in  selling  and 
buying  all  things  for  the  use  of  those  who  serve  God  in  that  place. 
Moreover  I  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  two  parts  of  the 
tithe  of  fish  which  are  taken  in  the  fish-stews  of  Rothelan,  with  that 
tithe  of  my  share  of  fish  which  men  take  in  water.  Also  by  the  gift 
of  Howen  de  Porkenton1,  all  Wenhewm,  with  all  the  men  of  the 
same  township  and  with  their  appurtenances.  A  confirmation  also  to 
Helysus  upon  the  same  donation.  By  the  donation  of  the  Lord 
Lewelin  my  father  the  lands  and  pastures  of  Penthlin,  by  measures 
and  divisions  which  are  named  in  my  father’s  charter,  which  they 
hold  of  it.  And  I  David  and  my  heirs  will  warrant  all  these 
aforesaid  tenements  to  these  Monks  against  all  men  for  ever ;  where¬ 
fore,  in  order  that  this  my  concession  and  confirmation  may  remain 
stable  and  unshaken,  I  have  corroborated  the  present  writing  by  the 
apposition  of  my  seal.  These  being  witnesses  :  — 

Hugo  bishop  of  St.  Asaph:  Edeneweth  Vakan:  Master  David,  then 

1  Owain  Brogyntyn. 
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Chancellor:  Evin  Vakan:  Wronon  son  of  Kenwrit;  Heylin  son  of 
Kenrith:  Philip  son  of  Ywor:  Madoc  Purewen :  Wronon  son  of 
Seisel :  and  many  others. 

Given  at  Coleshull  a.d.  m.cc.xl.  on  the  day  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  &c. 

In  1286  there  was  a  law  suit  between  the  abbots  of  Chester 
and  Basingwerk,  touching  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
West  Kirby.  Documents  relating  to  this  subject  are  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  —  viz.  139,  fol.  226, 
and  2072,  fol.  18.1 

During  the  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Wales  by 
Edward  I.,  the  abbey  was  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 
There  are  extant  two  orders  for  the  purpose,  providing  that 
the  inmates  should  have  no  intercourse  with  what  are  styled 
the  Welsh  rebels.  And  there  are  among  the  lists  of  summons 
in  the  Tower,  writs  for  calling  the  abbot  to  parliament  in 
the  23rd,  24th,  28th,  32nd,  and  34th  of  Edward  l.2 

Edward  also  granted  or  confirmed  the  tract  of  land  called 
Gelli,3  with  its  wood,  to  the  abbot  and  convent,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  at  Westminster,  before  the  death  of  our  last 
Prince.  He  also  gave  him  power  to  grub  up  the  wood,  which 
by  the  present  nakedness  of  the  place,  observes  Pennant, 
seems  to  have  been  done  effectually.4 

In  his  reign  Reginald  de  Grey,  justice  of  Chester,  took 
away  the  lands  of  the  men  of  Merton,  to  the  amount  of  six¬ 
teen  plough  lands,  and  bestowed  them  on  the  monastery. 
The  nobles  of  Tegengl,  in  a  petition  which  they  addressed  to 

1  Vide  Bishop  Gastrell’s  Notititia  Cestriensis ,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  It  is  here 
stated  that  the  result  of  the  lawsuit  was  that  the  monks  gave  up  the  advow¬ 
son  (which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Calder  or  Caldey) 
after  their  objections  had  been  overruled,  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Werburgh’s  at 
Chester,  (who  claimed  in  right  of  purchase,)  in  consideration  of  a  palfrey 
and  nine  marks.  This  interesting  work  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Chetham  Society,  with  a  large  body  of  very  curious  and  valuable  notes  by 
the  learned  editor,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  F.S.A.  Lysons,  in  his  Cheshire, 
states  that  Randle  Blundeville  dispossessed  the  monks  of  Basingwerk  not 
only  of  this  advowson,  but  also  of  the  manor  of  Caldey  and  other  estates. 

2  Pennant,  i.  36.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Cistercian  order  held 
this  abbey  before  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  that  they  were  not  templars ; 
for  the  latter  order  had  no  abbots.  See  also  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas 
V.,  a.d.  1291. 

3  Near  this  tract  is  an  ancient  chapel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  abbot,  who  had  also  a  house  at  no  great  distance,  in  a  township  still 
called  “  Tre’r  Abad,”  or  the  Abbot's  abode. — lb.  19. 

4  lb.  p.  20. 
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the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  complain  of  this  act  as  having 
been  done  against  the  laws  of  Wales  and  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  peace  which  was 
established  between  the  king  and  Prince  Llewelyn.1 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  complain  of  this  act  as  having 

According  to  the  charters  and  rolls  quoted  by  Tanner,  the 
abbey  seems  to  have  been  possessed  at  one  time  or  another 
of  the  following  property,  not  specified  in  the  Valor  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  viz.  Tithes  at  Blakbrok ;  a  wood  at  Langdon ;  a 
silver  mine  at  Basingwerk ;  lands  at  Chatsworth,  Simmonds- 
bury,  Chaucles worth,  and  the  manor  of  Chissuworth;  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  fair  at  Chenelsworth,  com.  Derb.;  and  the  quantity 
of  land  held  at  Glossop  is  there  stated  to  be  280  acres. 

In  the  29th  year  of  Henry  II.,  according  to  Madox,  Baron. 
Anglic,  p.  72,  73,  Gilbert  Pipard  yielded  to  the  king  an 
account  of  the  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  item :  “Et  in  Elemosina  constituta  monachis 
de  Bassignewerc  Cs.”  and  another  item  which  may  seem  to 
have  reference  to  part  of  the  property  of  this  abbey :  “Et  ad 
perficiendum  instauramentum  de  Lee,  pro  xxxii  vaccis  iiii1  et 
xvis  per  breve  Regis.”  See  Valor  JEcclesiasticus. 

According  to  Pope  Nicholas’s  taxation,2  a.d.  1291,  the 
abbot  was  found  to  have  — 


In  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Archdeaconry 

of  Chester. 


£ 


s. 


At  Caldeye  in  the  Deanery  of  Wyrhale,  five  ploughlands,  each 
of  the  yearly  value  of  13s. 

From  the  profits  of  stock  per  ann .  2  0 

At  Wyrhale,  called  Neuholt,  one  ploughland,  per  ann .  0  10 

At  the  same  place,  from  the  profits  of  stock  per  ann .  0  15 

At  Weston,  one  ploughland,  per  ann .  0  10 

At  the  same  place,  from  the  profits  of  stock  per  ann .  0  6 

At  Lyre,  in  the  Deanery  of  Chester,  two  ploughlands,  each  of 
the  yearly  value  of  15s. 

At  the  same  place,  from  the  profits  of  stock  per  ann .  2  0 

At  the  same  place,  from  pleas  and  perquisites  per  ann .  1  0 

In  the  town  of  Chester,  from  fixed  rents  .  1  7 

In  Wyc,  from  fixed  rents  . 0  4 

At  Layrton,  in  the  Deanery  of  Wyrhale,  from  fixed  rents  .  1  7 

At  Neweton,  in  the  same  Deanery,  from  fixed  rents .  0  3 


d. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total3 . ,..£14  17  8 


1  Powell,  360.  2  See  Willis’s  St.  Asaph ,  ed.  Edwards,  Appendix,  No.  xxiii. 

3  This  sum  requires  two  items  to  be  worked  out,  in  full,  viz.  for  Caldeye  and  Lyre. 
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In  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Archdeaconry 

of  Salop. 

At  Glossop,  in  the  Deanery  of  High  Peak,1  one  ploughland,  of 


the  yearly  value  of  .  0  16  0 

At  the  same  place,  from  fixed  rents  per  ann .  3  0  0 

At  the  same  place,  one  mill  of  the  yearly  value  of .  1  0  0 

From  the  profits  of  stock  per  ann .  0  6  8 

From  the  sale  of  wood  per  ann .  0  6  8 


Total2 . £6  19  4 


In  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

At  Basyng,  three  mills .  2  0  0 

In  the  town  of  Holywell,  rent  with  mills  . . . . .  5  0  0 

The  grange  of  Baggehurch,  with  two  ploughlands .  10  0 

The  grange  of  Fulbrook  with  upper  grange,  seven  ploughlands, 

and  other  conveniences  .  3  8  0 

The  grange  of  Kellyng  with  Penllyn,  four  ploughlands  and  a 

half,  with  rents  and  other  conveniences . 2  10  0 

Fifty-three  cows  :  returns  . 2  13  0 

Two  thousand  sheep  :  returns,  saving  the  tending .  30  0  0 


Total . £46  11  0 


The  whole  of  this  establishment  together  thus  amounted  to3  ...£68  8  0 


Pope  Martin  V.,  a.d.  1417  — 1431,  furnished  the  abbey  of 
Basingwerk  with  pardons  and  indulgences,  to  sell  to  the 
rims  who  should  visit  the  holy  fountain  of  St.  Wine- 
fred. 4 

In  Richard  the  Third’s  time,  the  abbot  and  convent  had 
from  the  crown  ten  marks  annually  for  the  maintenance  and 
salary  of  a  priest  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Winefred,  which  was 
erected  over  the  well. 5 

About  that  time  the  institution  was  presided  over  by 
Thomas  ab  Davydd  Pennant,  a  man  of  great  generosity 
and  kindness,  as  appears  from  some  verses,  which  were 
written  in  honour  of  him  by  Guttyn  Owain,  Tudur  Aled, 
and  Thomas  ab  Rhys  ab  Howel,6  eminent  bards  of  the 
day.  The  former,  whose  poem  is  printed  in  Rice  Jones’s 

1  In  the  grant  to  the  ahbey  of  Basingwerk,  of  the  lands  in  the  Peak  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  there  is  a  clause,  reserving  the  venison  to  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the 
abbot  and  convent ;  for  the  preservation  of  which  two  foresters  were  appointed  by 
the  king  ;  but  the  grantees  were  allowed  to  kill  hares,  foxes,  and  wolves. — Sebright 
MSS.  Pennant,  i.  39. 

2  This  sum  is  incorrect  by  £1  10s.  3  Incorrect  by  excess  of  £1  10s.  4  Selden’s 

Notes  on  Michael  Drayton,  289.  5  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  433,  338.  6  The  poems 

of  the  two  latter  are  amongst  the  Sebright  collection  of  MSS. 
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“  Gorcliestion  y  Beirdd,”  compliments  his  patron  upon  his  ho¬ 
nourable  lineage,  which  he  derives  from  Edwin,  and  Rhys 
Sais,  a  direct  descendant  from  Tudor  Trevor.  He  then  gives 
a  general  description  of  the  abbatial  buildings  and  mills,  and 
concludes  with  a  high  eulogium  on  Thomas’s  hospitality: — 

“  It  is  a  part  of  heaven.  — he  is  the  Sovereign  of  our  language  : 
Excellent  are  the  buildings  —  the  houses  of  the  district, 

Of  faultless  freestones  —  abundant  are  the  materials  : 

And  native  oaks  in  an  extensive  park. 

Houses  of  delicious  wine  —  the  temple  of  the  saints  — 

Houses  of  t  he  choir  —  a  house  for  the  convent : 

A  good  house  for  the  corn  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  a  malt  house  —  and  it  has  a  brick  house. 

There  is  a  stone  wall  by  Cilgwri, 

And  upon  it  a  gate  house. 

Upon  a  rampart  —  where  a  load  of  gold  might  be  obtained, 

Was  a  narrow  fortress  shutting  in  the  monks. 

With  mills  has  he  filled 
Every  available  glen  and  hill. 

Generous  God  !  —  wherever  his  lot  falls 
There  the  work  of  water  and  wind  is  not  in  vain. 

Gold  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  fabric, 

On  the  land  of  God,  like  the  leaves  in  number, 

Should  the  gold  of  a  king  have  been  there  contributed, 

He  has  given  twice  as  much  in  wine. 

Goods  and  victuals  without  number, 

He  daily  gives  to  all  the  world.” 

But  it  was  not  in  empty  song  that  Guttyn  Owain  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  generosity  of  the  abbot ;  he  moreover  compiled, 
or  transcribed,  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  a  History  of 
Britain.  This  work,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Llyfr 
Basing,”  or  the  Book  of  Basingwerk,  is  written  upon  vellum, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  T.  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of 
Wrexham.1 

Thomas  ab  Davydd  Pennant  quitted  his  profession,  and 
became  what  is  termed  in  law,  a  monk  deraiqne ;  and  mar¬ 
ried  Angharad,  daughter  of  Gwillim  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Gwillim, 
of  the  house  of  Penrhyn,  in  Caernarvonshire. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  abbacy  by  his  youngest  son 

1  Angharad  Llwyd,  in  her  catalogue  of  Welsh  MSS.  describes  this  book 
as  containing  “  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan  ;  Dares  Phrygius,  or  the  Destruction 
of  Troy,  from  p.  1  to  40,  inclusive;  Galfridus,  from  p.  41  to  198,  but  in 
many  places  very  different  from  the  printed  copy;  a  pretty  exact  Chrono¬ 
logy,  from  p.  199  to  the  end,  but  very  different  from  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
and  the  Clera,  as  published  by  Dr.  Powel.” 
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Nicholas,  who  was  the  last  who  filled  the  place.  He  also 
.  married,  like  his  father. 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  the  right  place  to  mention,  as  we 
do  not  know  the  exact  dates  of  the  different  grants,  that  the 
lords  of  Mold  were  great  benefactors  to  the  abbey.  In  the 
Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  there  are  abstracts  of  deeds 
whereby  they  conferred  on  it  several  donations.  Pennant 
specifies  the  Marsh  of  Saltney,  near  Chester,  in  particular, 
as  having  been  granted  by  Robert,  lord  of  Mold,  to  the 
monks,  for  pasturage.1 

Another  event,  the  date  of  which  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  ascertaining,  is  the  grant  of  a  fair  and  a  market,  which 
the  monks  obtained  for  the  town  of  Holywell.2 

Basingwerk  abbey  was  dissolved  in  1535,  when  the  gross 
sum  of  its  revenues,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  to 
£150  7s.  3 d.,  that  is,  temporalities  £120  16s.  2d.,  spiritu¬ 
alities  £29  11s.  Id.  per  annum.  Speed,  however,  reckons 
them  at  £157  15s.  2d.  The  following  are  the  particulars, 
according  to  returns  preserved  in  the  First-fruits  and  the 
Augmentation  offices : — 


No.  IV.3 

VALOR  ECCLESIASTICUS.  Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RETURN  26  HEN.  VIII.  — FIRST  FRUITS 

OFFICE. 

The  Monastery  or  Abbey  of  Basyngwerk  in  the  Deanery  of  Tygyngel , 

in  the  County  of  Flint. 

Value  in  Temporalities  in  the  County  of  Flint;  the  Domain  of 


Holywell,  Fulbroke  and  Grenefeld. 

£  s.  d. 

V alue  in  Rents  and  ferm  of  various  lands  and  tenements  in  the 

same  place  per  annum .  8  18 

Ferm  of  two  corn  mills  in  the  same  place  per  ann .  404  6  8 

Ferm  of  two  fulling  mills  in  the  same  place  per  ann .  3  6  8 

Domain  land  called  «  Le  Abbey  Graunge,”  £4  6s.  8 d.,  “  Le  Mid¬ 
dell  Graunge,”  £l  6s.  8 d.,  “  Le  Ener  Graunge,”  £3,  and  “  Le 

Graunge  called  Le  Gelle,”  £2  .  10  13  4 

Court  perquisites  at  the  same  place .  0  0  0 


32  8  4 


1  Yoh  i.  p.  143.  .  2  lb.  p.  57.  3  Dugdale,  Monast.  Anal.  vol.  v.  p.  263-4.  Edit. 
Elhs.  -This  is  probably  an  error  in  Dugdale,  (Edit.  Ellis)  as  appears  from 

the  sum.  It  should  be  £10  6s.  8 d.  rr 
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In  the  Township  of  Whitford  and  Wack. 

Value  in  Rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  in  those  places 

per  ann . . .  4  14  4 


In  the  County  of  Chester,  Township  of  Newbolde. 

Value  in  Rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein,  per  ann...  3  3  4 

Ferm  of  a  windmill  for  corn,  in  the  same  place,  per  ann .  2  0  0 

5  3  4 

Domain  of  Westkyrby. 

Value  in  Rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein,  per  ann.  401  6  2 

Ferm  of  a  windmill  for  corn,  in  the  same  place,  per  ann .  2  0  0 

64  Bushels  of  wheat  of  the  measure  of  the  city  of  Chester,  out  of 
the  rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein,  per  ann. 

at  Is.  8  d.  per  hush  el  .  5  6  8 

68.  Bushels2  of  barley  of  the  aforesaid  measure  at  Is.  per  bushel, 
out  of  the  rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein, 

per  ann .  2  8  0 

48  Bushels  of  peas  of  the  aforesaid  measure,  at  10 d.  per  bushel, 
out  of  the  rents  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein, 

per  ann .  2  0  0 

Court  perquisites  therein .  0  0  0 

22  0  10 


Township  of  North wich. 

Value  in  8  cronocks  of  salt,  at  4s.  per  cronocke,  out  of  the  rents 

of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein,  per  ann .  1  12  0 


City  of  Chester. —  The  City  and  Liberty  of  the  same. 

Value  in  Rents  and  ferm  of  various  lands  and  tenements  in  the 

aforesaid  city,  per  ann .  4  0  0 

Ferm  of  various  lands  called  “  Le  Lache,”3  within  the  Liberty  of 

the  aforesaid  city,  per  ann .  4  13  4 

8  13  4 


County  of  Derby. — Domain  of  Glossop  Dale  and  the  Rectory  of 

the  same  Place. 

Value  in  Yearly  Ferm  thus  set  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury4 .  1  0  0 


1  This  appears  from  the  addition  of  the  items,  to  be  an  error  in  Dugdale,  (Edit. 

Ellis)  for  £10  6s.  2 cl. 

2  This  seems  to  be  meant  for  48  bushells.. 

3  Query,  Is  this  the  same  land  as  that  called  Lee  by  Gilbert  Pipard  ? 

4  This  is  probably  an  error  for  £49.  See  No.  V. 
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County  of  Merioneth.  —  Commot  of  Penllyn. 

Value  in  Ferm  of  various  lands  and  tenements  therein,  per  ann. 

thus  set  to  Robert  ap  Res  .  1  16  8 


126  8  10 


Spiritualities.  —  County  of  Flint. 

Rectory  of  Holywell,  in  the  Deanery  of  Tegyngell. 

Tithes  of  corn  and  other  produce  in  the  township  of  Brymford, 

thus  set  at  an  annual  rent  of  .  1  16  8 

Tithes  of  com  and  other  produce  in  the  township  of  Colshull,  thus 

set  at  an  annual  rent  of  .  8  0  0 

Tithes  of  corn  in  the  township  of  Great  Bakely,  thus  set  at  an 

annual  rent  of  .  5  6  8 

Tithes  of  corn  in  the  township  of  Little  Bakely,  thus  set  at  an 

annual  rent  of .  0  13  4 

Tithes  of  corn  of  Kelleston,  thus  set  at  an  annual  rent  of .  1  0  0 

Tithes  of  corn  in  Calcote,  per  ann.,  thus  set  at  an  annual  rent  of  0  3  4 

Tithes  of  lambs,  £l  6s.  8 d.;  of  wool,  £l;  Hemp  and  Flax,  5s ; 

and  other  small  tithes,  in  common  years,  4s.  8 d .  2  16  4 

Tithes  of  milk  and  oblations  at  the  four  seasons  .  1  10  0 

Oblations  at  St.  Wenefrede’s,  in  common  years . 10  0  0 


1  157  15  2 

Thence  to  he  deducted  in  re-payments,  viz.  from 

Temporalities. 

Rent  paid  to  St.  Bewnon,2  per  annum,  without  the  domain  of 

Holywell  .  0  2  0 

Fee  of  Edward  Pennant,  steward  of  the  aforesaid  domain  of  Holy- 
well,  13s.  4 d.  per  annum,  and  the  fee  of  John  ap  Thomas, 

bailiff  therein,  per  ann .  10  0 

Rent  paid  to  the  king  for  the  aforesaid  lands  in  Whitforde  &c...  0  17  4 

Fee  of  William  Stanley,  knight,  steward,  £l.,  and  of  Thomas 
Coventre,  bailiff  of  Newbold  and  Kyrby  aforesaid,  13 s.  4 d. 

per  ann .  1  13  4 

Fee  of  Thomas  Barrowe,  receiver  of  the  aforesaid  lands  in  the 

counties  of  Chester  and  Derby  .  2  0  0 


5  12  8 

Spiritualities. 

Annual  Procuration  paid  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  per  ann....  0  17  8 

Lactuals  paid  to  the  aforesaid  Bishop,  per  ann  . .  0  11  9 

Procuration  of  the  Visitation  every  third  year,  17s  8d.,  according 

to  an  annual  rate  of  5s.  lOa? . .  0  5  10 


1  15  3 


£7  7s.  lid. 

1  This  sum  includes  the  temporalities  as  given  in  Dugdale. 
2  St.  Beuno.  See  Rees’s  Welsh  Saints,  p.  295. 
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Clear  Value . 150  7  3 

viz.  from 

Temporalities  . 120  16  2 

Spiritualities .  29  11  1 

Thence  to  be  deducted  for  the  tenths  to  the  king .  15  0  9 


No.  v. 

COMPUT’  MINISTRORUM  DOMINI  REGIS. 

TEMP.  HEN.  VIII. 

(ABSTRACT  OF  ROLL,  28  HEN.  VIII. —  AUGMENTATION 

OFFICE.) 

Basingwerke;  late  Monastery. — County  op  Flint. 


£.  s.  d. 

Basyngwerke  —  Ferm  of  domain  lands  .  13  13  8 

Holly  well  Fulbroke  and  Grenfeld,  Rents  of  lands  held  at  will ...  8  8  9 

Holly  well  —  Ferm  of  two  corn  mills  .  19  11  8 

Holly  well  —  Rents  from  tenants,  as  well  by  lease  as  at  will,  with 

two  fulling  mills  .  3  6  8 

Whitlonde  and  Walke1 — Rents  from  tenants,  as  by  lease  as  at 

will  .  4  5  7 

Newboll  —  Rents  from  tenants  by  lease,  with  a  mill  at  the  same 

place .  5  3  4 

West  Kyrby  —  Rents  from  tenants  by  lease  and  at  will  .  20  13  2 

West  Kyrby  —  Rents  from  one  windmill  for  corn .  2  0  0 

County  of  Chester. 

Norwiche  —  Rents  from  tenants  by  lease  .  1  12  0 

City  of  Chester  —  Rents  from  tenants  by  lease .  8  13  4 

County  of  Derby. 

Glossopdale  —  Rents  from  tenants  by  lease  .  50  0  0 

Wales. 

Commot  of  Penllyn  —  Rent  from  three  tenements .  1  16  8 

Hollywell  —  Ferm  of  the  Rectory .  23  3  0 


St.  Wenefrid’s  Chapel. 

Revenues  from  oblations,  and  other  profits  of  the  same  place  ...  10  0  0 

According  to  Browne  Willis  (St.  Asaph,  vol.  i.  p.  299,) 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  property  of  this  house  was  given, 
like  that  of  Beddgelert,  to  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Bysham, 
in  Berkshire ;  but  this  latter  monastery  was  itself  dissolved 
at  the  time  of  the  great  and  final  spoliation  in  1539. 

In  1540,  the  house  and  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were 


1  Query,  Whitford  and  Wacke,  mentioned  above  in  No.  IV  ? 
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granted  to  Henry  ap  Harry,  of  the  tribe  of  Ednowain  Ben- 
dew;  whose  only  daughter,  Anne,  by  her  marriage  with 
William  Mostyn,  Esq.,  of  Talacre,  conveyed  them  into  that 
family,  in  which  they  now  remain.1 

In  1553  there  remained  in  charge  £4  in  annuities.2 

The  institution  seems  to  have  temporarily  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  for  we  learn  that,  through  the 
interest  of  Thomas  Goldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  it  was 
then  furnished  anew  with  pardons  and  indulgences,  to  sell 
to  the  devotees  who  visited  the  well  of  St.  Winefred.3 

Even  so  late  as  the  year  1647  the  spot  was  occasionally 
visited  by  members  of  the  Roman  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  their  dead,  as  appears  from  an  epitaph,  published  by 
Pennant,  on  the  tombstone  of  George  Petre,  Esq.,  son  of 
William,  Lord  Petre,  who  married  the  widow  of  John 
Mostyn,  Esq.,  and  died  a.d.,  1647.  He  was  possessor  of 
Greenfield  Hall,  close  by  the  abbey,  probably  in  right  of  his 
wife. 

The  east  window  of  Llanrhaiadr  church,  near  Ruthin,  on 
which  is  delineated  the  Genealogical  Tree  of  Jesse,  and  the 
beautiful  oaken  roof  of  Cilcain  church,  near  Mold,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk, 
and  to  have  been  removed  there  subsequently  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  which  had  become  much  dilapidated,  is 
now  undergoing  a  thorough  restoration  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  Ambrose  Poynter,  Esq.4  It  is  a 
magnificent  hammer-beamed  roof  with  supporting  angels,  of 
about  the  same  date  apparently  as  that  of  Westminster 
Hall. 


H.  L.  J.  J.  W. 


1  Pennant  i.  39.  2  Willis’s  Abbeys,  i.  312. 

3  P owel’s  Notes  on  Girald.  Camb.  874. 

4  The  saving  of  this  roof  from  destruction  is  originally  owing  to  the  men¬ 
tion  made  of  its  sad  condition  in  the  Archceological  Journal ,  and  to  the  activity 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

e  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  attention  of  several  per¬ 
sons  has  been  turned  to  it  by  the  few  words  said  about  it  in  No.  I.  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis.  The  gentry  of  the  county  of  Flint  should  sub¬ 
scribe  liberally  towards  so  good  a  work. 
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PSALTER, 

WRITTEN  BY  JOHN,  BROTHER  OF  RHYDDMARCH,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID’S,  TO  WHOM  IT 

BELONGED. 


vsl 


V 


MLCDEFGEIIMfJOPRSfilX 


"TH  ^  &  W  oxbo-  ^ comcxx&ur? 

<?*rc 'vfief 


& 

The  various  specimens  of  Paleography  given  above  are 
copied  from  a  small  MS.  of  the  Psalter  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (No.  A.  4.  20,)  which, 
from  the  historical  circumstances  of  its  origin,  recorded  in 
some  verses  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  must,  it  is  presumed, 
render  it  especially  interesting  to  Cambrian  Archaeologists. 

The  manuscript  is  written  upon  vellum,  measuring  six 
and  a  quarter  inches  by  four  and  a  quarter,  and  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  thick,  each  leaf  of  the  text  containing 
twenty-four  lines,  two  of  which  are  given  in  the  above  fac¬ 
simile.  It  commences  with  the  spurious  Epistles  of  St.  Je¬ 
rome  to  Choromatius  and  Eliodorus,  with  notices  of  the 
apostles,  and  explanations  of  their  names ;  a  very  long  and 
interesting  calendar  and  lunar  tables,  partly  written  in  Greek 
capitals,  and  several  of  the  epistles  and  prefaces  of  St.  Jerome. 
To  these  succeed  the  Psalter,  in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  apocryphal  psalm  of  David,  when  he  fought  against  Go¬ 
liath,  commencing  “Pusillus  eram  inter  fratres  meos  et 
adolescentior  in  domu  patris  mei,”  which  so  frequently  occurs 
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in  the  early  Psalters,  is  here  wanting.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  a  page  of  Latin  verses,  more  particularly  noticed 
below,  and  another  containing  extracts  from  Bede,  on  the 
Psalter.  Three  of  the  psalms,  namely,  the  1st,  51st,  and 
101st,  (forming  the  headings  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Psalter,)  have  two  or  three  of  the  first  verses  illuminated,  each 
occupying  the  entire  page,  the  initial  being  of  large  size,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  page  written  in  capital  letters  with  or¬ 
namental  borders.  Besides  these,  the  initial  letter  of  each 
psalm  is  large,  and  ornamented  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
the  text  itself  is  written  in  minuscule  letters,  with  numerous 
contractions.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  scription  of  the 
MS.  will  be  perceived  from  the  two  lines  copied  in  the  above 
fac-simile,  which  are  to  be  read : 

Insr  appendit  orbe  qui  n  comovebitr 
Firmum  solid  tuu  ex  tc  ab  etno  tu  es. 

that  is, 

Insuper  appendit  orbem  qui  non  commovebitur 
Firmum  solium  tuum  ex  tunc  ab  eterno  tu  es. 

Psalm  lxxxii.  2,  3. 

The  large  letters  IN  and  F,  at  the  beginning  of  the  two 
lines,  agree  with  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  early  Anglo-Saxon 
capitals,  and  are  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  verses, 
whilst  the  long  tailed  p  (r)  and  r  (s),  the  angular  a ,  the  ele¬ 
vated  top  of  the  e,  and  the  form  of  the  d,  t,  w,  and  b,  indicate 
their  Irish  or  Welsh  origin.  This  particular  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters  is  called  by  Astle,  “  set  Saxon,”  with  the  observation  that 
it  “  was  used  in  Wales  longer  than  in  England” ;  but  the 
historical  circumstances  by  which  Wales  and  Ireland  were  so 
long  and  intimately  united,  and  the  long  correspondence  main¬ 
tained  between  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  countries,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  is  not  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  school  that  these 
letters  were  derived.  The  form  of  the  letter  r  in  the  word 
orbem  is  peculiar,  and  was  a  late  introduction. 

Each  psalm  commences  with  a  large  and  singularly  formed 
capital  letter,  three  of  which,  namely  C,  D,  E,  are  copied  in  the 
wood  cut  at  the  commencement  of  the  article.  It  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  are  formed  of  thick  intertwining  strokes  which 
terminate  in  dogs’  heads,  the  open  spaces  being  coloured  in 
patches  of  red,  yellow,  or  green,  as  indicated  above,  by  the 
proper  heraldic  shading.  Such  peculiarly  formed  letters  are 
of  very  rare  occurence,  as  I  only  know  of  two  or  three  MSS. 
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in  which  they  are  met  with,  namely  a  MS.  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine’s  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  Psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Galba,  A  5,  and 
a  MS.  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Library  at  Rouen,  which  has 
greatly  perplexed  the  French  Archaeologists  as  to  its  origin, 
but  which  I  doubt  not  was  either  Irish  or  Welsh,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  century  earlier  than  the  MS.  before  us. 

The  line  of  capitals  given  above  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
three  illuminated  pages,  namely,  that  containing  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  51st  psalm.  These  pages  are  altogether 
palaeographic  curiosities,  and  the  one  before  us  (which  I  have 
copied  in  my  Palseographia  Sacra  Pictoria)  is  ornamented  in 
a  manner  which  at  once  calls  to  mind  the  style  of  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  early  and  fine  Irish  MSS.  of  the  Gospels.  The 
initial  Q.  (quid)  is  of  a  large  size,  and  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page,  being  formed  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  animal  with  an  extraordinarily  elongated  and  interlaced 
top  knot,  and  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  of  the  Q  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  pair  of  legs  and  a  tail.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  page  is  the  great  head  of  a  monstrous  animal  with 
widely  opened  jaws,  the  body  of  which  forms  a  margin  nearly 
an  inch  broad  along  the  right  hand  side  and  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  is  turned  up  at  the  left  hand  bottom  corner,  where 
it  also  terminates  in  a  long  interlaced  tail  and  a  pair  of  legs ; 
but  the  body  of  the  animal  itself  is  strangely  ornamented, 
being  filled  up  with  a  quantity  of  long  lacertine  creatures 
twining  and  interlacing  with  one  another,  one  of  which  is 
given  in  the  wood  cut.1 

With  respect  to  the  version  of  the  psalms  employed  in  this 
MS.,  it  is  curious  to  learn  from  the  following  passages  that  it 
agrees  with  the  Hebraic,  or  Jerome’s  own  translation,  made 
immediately  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  year  391,  which,  although 
of  great  esteem,  was  never  used  in  the  public  Church  offices. 

1  The  same  kind  of  creatures  occur  in  the  fine  early  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol, 
St.  Chad,  and  also  those  at  St.  Gall ;  but  in  the  drawing  before  us  there  is 
a  peculiarity  which  is  also  found  in  the  Harleian  Gospels,  No.  1802,  and  other 
later  Irish  MSS.,  namely  the  foldings  of  the  tails  and  top-knots  are  parallel 
to  and  touch  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the  back  ground  visible. 
The  text  in  these  illuminated  pages  is  entirely  written  in  capitals  similar  to 
those  in  the  row  given  in  the  above  fac-simile,  which  it  will  be  perceived  are 
of  various  origin ;  some,  as  the  first  A,  the  first  C,  and  the  second  G,  being 
of  the  form  met  with  in  the  old  carved  stones  in  Wales,  and  in  very  ancient 
MSS.  both  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  whilst  others,  especially  the  second 
A,  are  purely  Roman,  this  letter  and  the  N  partaking  of  the  form  which  is 
termed  Rustic  capitals. 
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But  the  circumstance  connected  with  this  volume,  which 
gives  to  it  its  chief  interest,  consists  in  some  verses  written 
at  the  end  of  the  psalms,  agreeing  in  the  character  of  the 
scription  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  whence  its  origin  is 
clearly  established.  They  commence  thus  : 

Filius  Isai  David  cui  patria  Bethlem 
Pastor  crismatus  ter,  miles,  rex,  citharedus 
Ymnidic8,  psalmista  potens,  cantorque  proplieta 
Gesta  canit,  Plos  erudit  moribus  altor  (vel  nutritor), 

Sponsu  dat  thalamo  cui  spons  pacifer  uno 

Trea  contempnit,  vultus  ad  sidera  tollit. 

*  *  *  * 

Ergo  in  nra  q  dicor  gente  Ricemarchi 
Sulgeni  genitus  necn  Johannis  adelphus 
Ithael  asscripsit  Studium,  cui  n  laurat 
Psalmoru  pceres  depinxit  rite  Johannes, 

Ille  sit  inscriptus  gemma  sub  pectore  vatis  (vel  sacerdotis) 
He  capiat  hirubin  templi  pictra  sub  alis  . . ,  1 

The  following  verses  are  by  Ricemarch,  son  of  Sulgen,  in 
which  he  commends  Jerome’s  translation  of  the  Psalter,  for 
ascending  to  the  pure  source  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  other  translators,  who,  at  second  hand, 
“  darkened  the  Hebrew  sunbeams  with  their  Latin  cloud.” 

Ebrseis  nablam  custodit  litera  signis  : 

Pro  captu  quam  quisque,  suo  sermone  Latino, 

Edidit,  innumeros  lingua  variante  libellos ; 

Ebrseumque  jubar  suffuscat  nube  Latina  : 

Nam  tepefacta  ferum  dant  tertia  labra  saporem. 

Sed  sacer  Hieronymus,  Ebrseo  fonte  repletus, 

Lucidius  nudat  verum,  breviusque  ministrat 
Namque  secunda  creat,  nam  tertia  vascula  vitat. 

Usher ,  Appendix,  p.  135. 

These  verses,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  fact,  that  the  Hebraic  version  was  adopted  in  the 
Psalter  before  us,  clearly  prove  the  anxiety  of  this  good  man 
to  study  the  word  of  God  in  its  pure  state. 

For  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Bishop  Sulgen  or 
Sulien,  and  his  family,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  work  on  the  early 
Church  of  Wales. 

1  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  a 
copy  of  these  lines. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Bruts,  a  Welsh  chronicle  in 
the  My  vyrian  Archaeology  :  — 

“  1070.  Bleudclyd,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  bishopric  by  Sulien,  called  Sulien  Ddoeth  (the  wise,)  who  was 
a  godly  and  religious  man.”  —  Brut  y  Tywysoyion. 

“About  the  same  time  [i.  e.  a.d.  1076]  Sulien,  bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  resigned  his  see,  and  Abram,  a  wise  and  religious  man,  was 
elected  in  his  stead.”  —  Brut  y  Tywysoyion. 

“A.D.  1079.  Abram,  bishop  of  David’s,  died,  and  the  bishopric 
was  a  second  time  forced  upon  Sulien  Ddoeth,  for  no  one  knew 
how  to  give  a  counsel  to  a  turbulent  country  and  nation  as  well  as 
he.”  —  Ib. 

“A.D.  1080.  Sulien,  archbishop  of  St.  David’s,  resigned  his  see  a 
second  time,  which  Wilfrid  accepted  in  his  stead.”  —  Ib. 

“A.D.  1080.  Sulyen  resigned  his  bishopric  a  third  time,  which 
was  accepted  by  Wilfre.”  —  Ib.,  another  copy. 

“A.D.  1088.  Died  Sulien,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  the  wisest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  bishops  in  Wales ;  the  best  in  counsel, 
learning,  and  religion  ;  and  the  protector  of  every  peace  and  justice.” 
— . lb. 

“A.D.  1089.  Sulien,  the  bishop  of  Menevia,  the  teacher  of  the 
Welsh,  the  defender  of  the  churches,  the  wisdom  of  religion,  died  on 
the  eve  of  the  calends  of  J anuary,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.”  — 
Brut  y  Saeson. 

One  of  his  sons  was  Rhyddmarch,  of  whom  it  is  thus  noticed : 

“  In  the  same  year  (1098)  died  Rhyddmarch,  bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
(he  was  the  son  of  Sulien  Ddoeth,  bishop  of  the  same  church,  and 
the  wisest  of  the  W elsh  nation,)  without  his  equal  or  second,  except 
his  father,  in  point  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety  ;  and  after  Rhydd¬ 
march  there  was  an  end  of  instruction  for  disciples  at  Menevia.”  — 
Brut  y  Tywysoyion. 

“  In  that  year  died  Rythmarch  Ddoeth,  the  son  of  Bishop  Sulyen, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise  men  of  Britain,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  a  man  whose  equal  had  never  before  appeared,  neither  is  it  easy 
to  believe  or  suppose  that  the  like  of  him  will  ever  come  after.  He 
never  received  instructon  from  any  one  but  his  own  father.  The  na¬ 
tion  itself  conferred  upon  him  the  most  becoming  honour,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  viz.  the  Saxons  and  French,  as  well  as  other 
nations  beyond  the  sea,  shewed  their  most  commendable  and  renewed 
praise  of  him,  and  that  by  the  general  complaint  which  passed  every 
body’s  heart  on  account  of  his  death.”  —  Ib.,  another  copy. 

Of  Daniel,  one  of  Rhyddmarch’s  brothers,  we  have  these  notices : 

“  At  the  end  of  the  year  (1123)  died  Daniel,  son  of  Sulien,  the 
bishop  of  Menevia,  the  best  man  of  the  Welsh,  and  he  was  archdea¬ 
con  and  pacificator  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys.”  —  Brut  y  Saeson. 

“At  the  end  of  that  year  (about  1124)  Daniel,  son  of  Iulyen,  bi¬ 
shop  of  Menevia,  died,  who  had  been  a  mediator  between  Gwynedd 
and  Powys  during  the  disturbance  which  they  had.  And  no  one 
could  find  any  fault  in  him,  or  blame  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  peace, 
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and  beloved  by  all ;  and  he  was  the  archdeacon  of  Powys."”  —  Brut 
y  Tywysogion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  following  observation  refers  to  another 
brother,  John :  — 

“  In  that  year  [about  1133]  Ieuan,  high  priest  of  Llanbadarn,  who 
was  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  died,  having  led  a  religious  life  without 
mortal  sin  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  third  of  the 
calends  of  April.”  —  lb. 

Of  the  other  brother,  Arthyer,  I  can  find  no  mention  made  in  the 
Bruts. 

Rhyddmarch  had  a  son  named  Sulien,  who  is  described  in  Brut  y 
Tywysogion ,  as  the  “son  of  St.  Padarn,  foster  son  of  the  church, 
afterwards  a  special  teacher,  of  mature  ability,  speaker  for  the  people, 
an  advocate  and  moderator,  pacificator  in  respect  to  the  differences  of 
nations,  and  the  ornament  of  ecclesiastical  fraternities.” 

In  another  copy  he  is  said  to  have  been  “  the  wisest  in  counsel,  the 
most  distinguished  for  learning  and  orthodoxy  of  all  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s,  and  the  most  assiduous  while  he  lived  in  op¬ 
posing  evil  and  ferocity.” 

In  the  church  of  Corwen  in  Merionethshire  there  is  a  very 
ancient  coffin  lid  in  high  preservation,  placed  under  an  arch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  bearing  the  following  in¬ 
scription  — 

Hie  jacet  Jorwerth  Sulien 
Vicarius  de  Corvaen,  ora 
pr  eo. 

The  person  here  commemorated  may  have  been  some  re¬ 
lation  to  the  bishop. 

It  appears  from  the  following  lines  that  Sulgen,  about  the 
year  1076, 

Exemplo  patrum  commotus  amore  legendi 

Ivit  ad  Hibernos  Sophia  mirabile  claros. 
***** 

Ast  ibi  per  denos  trinos  jam  placidus  annos 

Congregat  immensam  pretioso  pondere  massam.1 

In  addition  to  the  verses  by  Ricemarchus  in  the  Psalter 
above  described,  I  have  met  with  a  short  poem  by  him  in 
the  Cottonian  MS.  Faustina,  C.  i.  fol.  66  r,  which  com¬ 
mences  thus:  — 

Heu  quia  nos  etas  duxit  misto 

Tempore  Quo  ramitat  seua  postestas 


1  Godwyn,  de  Prcesul.  p.  604.  Usser,  Syllog.  preef. 
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Pellere  uite  suo  rite  legentes 
Cur  nos  fata  mori  ceca  negarunt 

Cur  non  tra  vorat  n  mare  mergat 

***** 

Haec  ego  ricemarch  deflev  mestus 
Et  plangens  miserae  debita  plebis 
Curavi  sceler  pigere  poenas 
S  ;  pr  omnipotens  mis  miserere 
Talia  q  ploro  septus  mill, 
n  me  cocutient  aspa  uitae. 
n  q.  leuent  singulis  dulcia  saecli 
ii  sit  it  dextru.  nq.  sinistra 
Sit  uia  regal  intutruq. 

Quo  possim  coeli  scandere  regna 
Finit  Amen. 

The  compiler  of  the  Cambrian  Biography  says,  (sub  voce 
“ Rhijddmarch”)  that  “there  is  a  valuable  MS.  written  by 
Rhyddmarch  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  Vespas.  A.  xiv.,  and  containing  chiefly  lives 
of  British  saints.”  The  statement  is  not,  however,  quite 
correct.  The  manuscript  in  question  contains,  among  other 
matters,  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  Welsh  saints,  Cadoc, 
Illtyd,  Telian,  Dubricius,  David,  &c.  apparently  written  by 
various  authors.  That  of  David,  however,  is  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  been  composed  by  Ricemarchus.  It  com¬ 
mences  on  the  60th  folio,  as  follows :  — 

Dns  nr  qmvis  omnes  suos  ante  constitution^  mundi  dilexit  atq> 
pscivit :  nnullos  tamen  multis  revelationu  ostensionib8  pnuntiavit  Iste 
itaq?  scs  quern  tinctio  Dauid  vulgus  aute  Dewi  clamat :  veriloquus 
angeloru  oracul9  ad  patre  quide  prius  deinde  ad  scm  patricium  ter- 
denis  annis  pnusqm  nasceretr  n  solu  pphatus  verum  etiam  misticis 
donationu  muneribus  ditatus  innotiut. 

and  extends  to  the  69  th  folio,  where  we  read  the  following 
note  by  the  author  himself — 

“Michi  aute  q  Ricemarchs  nominor  qq,  ingenioli  mei  capacitate 
his  qmvis  temeraris  subdidi  qiq  hec  devota  plegerint  innte  pubs  defe- 
rant  iuuam8 ;  ut  qa  pais  veluti  verni  cleintia  ad  pauxillu  intelligentie 
flore  estiuo  carnis  ardore  puexit  tande  me  ante  mei  cursus  trminu 
exsiccatis  ccupescentie  Vaporibus  ad  fruge  bonse  messis  maturis 
oplbus  pducat :  ut  cu  messores  separata  inimici  zizania  horrea  celestis 
patrise  purgatissimis  impleverint  manipulis,  me  veluti  novissimae 
messis  fasciculu  intra  celestis  portae  atr*u  conspecto  sine  fine  dd  collo- 
cent.  q  est  benedictus  sup  oia  dS  in  secla  sclor.  Amen. 


OF  THE  LATIN  PSALTER. 
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Instead,  however,  of  the  whole  having  been  written  by 
Ricemarchus,  the  MS.  is  in  the  English  hand  of  the  twelfth 
century,  without  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish  letters  in¬ 
troduced,  and  with  plain  red  and  blue  capitals. 1 

The  late  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  published  some 
verses  (about  150  in  number)  written  by  Johannes  Sulgen  in 
Latin ;  in  which  the  author  commences  with  an  address  to 
God,  according  to  a  very  common  practice  among  the  Welsh 
poets,  — 

Arbiter  altithrone,  nutu  qui  cuncta  gubernas. 

He  says  that  his  name  is  “John,”  and  that  his  country  is 
“  Cardigan”,  — 

Quod  mihi  Ceretica  tellus  sit  patria  certe  ; 

and  that  he  is  descended  from  the  distinguished  race  of  the 
Britons  who  valiantly  resisted  the  Roman  troops  when  Julius 
Caesar  fled,  — 


Atqui  famosa  natus  sum  gente  Britonum 
Romanae  quondam  classi  cum  viribus  obstat 
Julus  cum  Caesar  refugus  post  terga  recessit. 

He  describes  his  father  as  having  sprung  from  noble  and 
wise  parents,  — 

Ortus  hinc  Sulgenus  adest,  jam  genuine  claro 
Nobilium  semper  sapientum  jure  parentum. 

He  moreover  states  that  his  father  had  four  sons,  whom 
he  brought  up  in  priestly  learning ;  and  that  their  names 
were  Rhyddmarch  Ddoeth  (the  wise),  Arthyen,  Daniel,  and 
John,  the  poet  himself,  — 

Quatuor  ac  proprio  nutrivit  sanguine  natos, 

Quos  simul  edocuit  dulci  libaminis  amne, 

Ingenio  claros  :  (jam  sunt  hsec  nomina  qureque  ; 
Rycymarcli  sapiens,  Arthgen,  Daniel,  que  Johannes.) 

J.  0.  Westwood. 


Hammersmith,  29th  Nov.  1845. 


1  The  following  life  of  Dubricius  is  stated  to  be  by  Benedict,  monk  of 

Claudiocestre. 
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FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MS. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  ROWLANDS,  VICAR  OF  LLANIDAN, 

ANGLESEY, 

AND  AUTHOR  OF  MONA  ANTIQUA  RESTAURATA. 


North.  East  View  of  the  Church  of  Lland<±wyn. 


No.  I. 

This  valuable  relic  of  one  whose  name  is  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  island  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  upon  the  early 
remains  of  which  he  published  a  work  of  so  much  learning 
and  research,  has  been  communicated  to  the  editors  in  a  very 
handsome  and  friendly  manner  by  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
rector  of  Llanllyfni,  near  Caernarvon,  who  has  also  sub¬ 
joined  to  it  some  annotations  of  his  own.  That  a  pos¬ 
thumous  work  of  one  of  the  most  acute  of  our  Cambrian 
antiquaries  should  thus  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
another,  who  is  himself  so  honourably  known  in  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  world,  is  a  curious  incident  in  its  literary  history; 
and  we  esteem  it  as  a  peculiar  distinction  for  the  Archceolo- 
gia  Cambrensis  that  our  pages  should  have  been  selected 
for  its  publication.  The  original  is  written  in  Latin,  which 
from  the  purity  of  its  style  reflects  considerable  credit  on  the 
author,  and  we  have  appended  a  translation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader. 
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flnttquttates  parocf)  tales. 


De  Parceciis  et  Villulis  Comrnoti  de 
Mcene. 

Hie  tractatus  ad  calcem  perductus  est 
circaannuml710.  Nonnihilaliquando 
mihi,  de  antiquis  Monte  Insulae  villis 
paroeciisque  (res  siquidem  remotioris 
aevi  retinendi  causa,  e  memoria  homi- 
num  ocius  evolantes)  sigillatim  dic- 
turo:  commotus  de  Maene  primus  et 
ex  sex  hujus  insulae  commotis,  facile 
principalis,  parsque  una  e  cantreda 
Rossiriana,  maneriisque  ejus,  feudali 
jure  astrictus,  nunc  reponendus  oc- 
currit. 


Regie  haec,  etiamsi  ad  australe  insu¬ 
lae  latus  quam  maxime  sita  sit,  suas  ta- 
men  habet  portiunculas  subsultim  qua¬ 
si  et  per  vices,  per  totam  insulam,  et 
penepermediamdisterminatas;  Rhos- 
colyn  nimirum  in  occiduo  angulo; 
Sybylltir  in  medio ;  Llivon  et  Bryn 
Gwallan  inter  tres  commotos,  collo- 
catas.  Ex  quo  equidem,  quod  rarius 
evenire  constiterit,  bunc  commotum 
de  Maene,  quem  enarrandum  accipio, 
omnes  hujus  insulae  commotos,  uno 
vel  altero  loco,  sibi  sociare  conter- 
minos  adnotare  libet.  Maxima  vero 
hujus  disterminationis  portio,  una  et 
indivisim  sub  propriis  jacet  terminis ; 
sese  videlicet  exporrigens  ab  Aber- 
maene  ex  una  parte,  ad  Coedane  in 
altera  longitudine  quatuordecim  cir- 
citer  milliaria  complectens  :  in  latitu- 
dineautem  circa  mediam partem  prope 
Rhydyvvraig  uno  fere  milliario  se  col- 
ligit,  tametsi  quo  maxime  lata  est, 
octies  et  decies  mill.  pass,  haud  possit 
comprehendi. 


Disterminatio. 

Hie  commotus  de  Maene,  ubi  se 
latius  diffundi  patitur,  bis  ab  aliis  se- 
paratus  dignoscitur  cancellis,  viz.  pri- 
mo  ascendendo  ab  Aber-y-pwll  y 


parochial  3nttqutttcs. 


Of  the  Parishes  and  Townships  of  the 
Commot  of  Mcene. 

This  tract  was  completed  about  the 
year  1710.  When  I  had  determined 
to  say  something  about  each  of  the 
ancient  townships  and  parishes  of  the 
Island  of  Mona,  (in  order  that  I  might 
preserve  the  memory  of  things  of  a 
rather  remote  period  which  are  apt 
to  escape  too  quickly  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  man,)  the  Commot  of  Maene 
first,  and  certainly  the  chief  of  the 
six  commots  of  this  island,  a  part  of 
the  Cantref  of  Rossir,  with  its  manors, 
as  divided  by  feudal  law,  occurred  at 
once  to  my  notice. 

This  district,  although  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,  has 
some  small  portion  separated  from  it 
by  jumps  and  intervals,  as  it  W'ere, 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  some 
almost  in  the  middle.  Rhoscolyn  for 
example,  placed  in  the  western  cor¬ 
ner;  Sybylltir  in  the  middle;  and 
Llivon  and  Bryn  Gwallan  between 
three  commots.  From  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  it  is  one  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence,  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
commot  of  Maene,  which  I  am  going 
to  describe,  joins  on  to  all  the  other 
commots  of  the  island,  as  contermi¬ 
nal  in  one  place  or  another.  The 
largest  portion  of  this  district,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  within  its  own  limits,  one 
and  undivided  ;  stretching  itself  from 
Abermtene  in  one  direction,  to  Coe¬ 
dane  in  another,  being  in  length 
about  fourteen  miles ;  while  in  width, 
although  about  the  middle,  near 
Rhyd  y  wraig,  it  is  contracted  to  the 
space  of  a  mile,  yet  where  it  is 
widest,  it  can  hardly  he  less  than 
eighteen  miles  across. 

Boundaries. 

This  commot  of  Maene,  where  it 
stretches  itself  out  to  the  greatest 
extent,  is  known  to  be  separated  from 
the  shore  by  the  following  marks,  viz. 
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ffanogl  per  alveuni  Eequoris  Msene  ad 
ostium  ejus,  Abermaene  ;  exinde  per 
littus  hue  illuc  divergens  usque  ad 
nasum  Llanddwyn;  hinc  sinuoso  va- 
riatur  limes  littore  usque  dum  ventum 
sit  ad  Portliddwynwen.  Ab  bine  per 
medium  promontorium  ad  rupem 
Carreg  Gwladus.  Ab  hac  rupe 
utriusque  commoti  limes,  scil,  Msene 
et  Malltraeth,  non  (sicut  assolet)  pedi- 
bus  calcatur;  sed  visu  deprehenditur; 
hoc  est  vel  si  quis  steterit  ad  hanc 
rupem,  oculoque  visum  direxeritadro- 
tam  molendini  de  Rhyd  y  wraig,  quod 
(inquam)  cadit  sub  linea  visuali  ab 
hac  rupe  usque  dum  oculi  radius  fos- 
sam  quandam  perlingat  et  intersecet 
collimitatim,  accolis  bene  notam  apud 
Tregarnedd  Ucha,  limitem  inter  binos 
commotos  esse  ab  antiquis  traditur ; 
et  ab  eo  iterum  loco,  per  oculum  col- 
limato,  juxta  illam  fossam  vergit  limes 
ad  amnem  Gevenney  prope  Ynys 
Gevenney,  indeque  per  medium  Ge¬ 
venney  ad  Nant-hwrfa,  ex  quo  per 
Rhos  Tre-hwva  ad  Rhyd  y  spardyn ; 
ex  hoc  rivulum  Gevenney  juxta 
Afrogwy,  inde  per  amnem  Gevenney 
ad  Llangwillog;  exinde  ad  Neuadd 
Coedane ;  hinc  per  Treysgawen  ad 
Llidiart  Twrcelyn  ;  exinde  ad  Pont- 
rhyd-owen,  ex  quo  loco  ad  Rhos- 
y-groes  ;  hinc  per  Rhos-y-Meirch  ad 
Bryn  y  crogvvydd ;  ex  inde  per  Car¬ 
reg  Eurgan  ad  fontes  rivuli  defluentis 
per  Rhyd  y  wraig ;  a  quo  loco  circum- 
eundo  parochiam  de  Llanffinan  itur 
ad  molendinum  Geraint,  vulgo  melin 
Pentraeth ;  exinde  ad  rivulum  Keint, 
et  per  eundem  rivulum  ad  Rhydgeint ; 
inde  ad  stagnum  Corslwyd ;  ab  hoc 
stagno  ad  Cerrig  Brudyn ;  illinc  per 
lapides,  pro  terminis  seriatim  positos 
juxta  N ant-y-crwtt,  ad  amnem  Brain t  ; 
inde  per  medium  Braint,  circumeundo 
Llwyn  ogen,  usque  ad  Aber  pwll  y 
ffanogl,  a  quo  circuitum  incepimus. 


First,  in  going  up  the  course  of  the 
Msene  from  Aber  y  pwll  y  ffanogl  to 
its  mouth  Abermsene  ;  thence  trend¬ 
ing  away  by  the  shore  as  far  as 
Llanddwyn  point  ;  and  thence  the 
boundary  winds  along  a  curving  shore 
until  it  arrives  at  Portliddwynwen ; 
after  this,  through  the  middle  of  the 
promontory  to  the  rock  Carreg  Gwl- 
adus.  From  this  rock  the  boundary 
of  either  commot,  of  Msene  that  is 
to  say  and  of  Malltraeth,  is  not  to  be 
walked  over  by  feet,  (as  is  usually 
the  case)  but  is  determined  by  the 
sight ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  one  were 
to  stand  at  this  rock  and  with  his 
eye  were  to  direct  his  sight  towards 
the  mill  wheel  of  Rhyd  y  wraig, 
whatever  falls  under  the  line  of  vision, 
from  this  rock  until  the  line  of  the 
eye  runs  along  and  intersects  a  cer¬ 
tain  ditch  at  Tregarnedd  Ucha,  well 
known  to  those  who  live  on  the  spot, 
is  handed  down  by  ancient  tradition 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  com- 
mots.  From  this  spot  again,  the  line 
being  determined  by  the  eye,  the 
boundary  runs  near  that  ditch  up  to 
the  river  Gevenney,  near  Ynys  Geven¬ 
ney  ;  and  thence  through  Gevenney 
to  Nant-hwrfa;  from  whence  by  Rhos 
Tre  liwva  to  Rhyd  y  spardyn ;  from 
this  to  the  rivulet  Gevenney,  near 
Afrogwy,  thence  by  the  river  Geven¬ 
ney  to  Llangwillog :  from  thence  to 
Neuadd  Coedane;  hence  by  Treys¬ 
gawen  to  Llidiart  Twrcelyn;  from 
thence  to  Pont-rhyd-owen  ;  from 
which  place  to  Rhos-y-groes ;  hence 
by  Rhos-y-meirch  to  Bryn  y  crog- 
wydd  ;  from  thence  by  Carreg 
Eurgan  to  the  source  of  the  stream 
running  down  through  Rhyd  y  wraig; 
from  which  spot,  making  a  circuit 
round  the  parish  of  Llanffinan,  it 
goes  to  Geraint  mill,  commonly  called 
Melin  Pentraeth ;  from  thence  to 
the  stream  of  Keint,  and  along  the 
same  stream  to  Rhydgeint ;  from 
thence  to  Corslwyd  pool;  from  this 
pool  to  cerrig  Brudyn ;  thence  by 
some  stones,  set  up  in  a  line,  as 
marks,  near  Nant-y-crwtt,  to  the 
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river  Braint  ;  and  thence  through 
the  Braint,  making  a  circuit  round 
Llwyn  ogen,  as  far  as  Aber  pwll  y 
ffanogl ;  from  which  spot  we  began 
the  circuit. 


Divisio. 

Quod  vero  ad  divisionem  attinet, 
hunc  territorioli  Maenensis  tractum, 
hisce  consignatum  terminis,  ut  exigit 
tractandi  methodus,  in  hunc  modum 
dispertire  liceat :  scil,  primo  in  recto- 
rias  et  paroecias ;  secundo  in  villas  et 
hamlettas ;  tertio  in  allodia  et  mes- 
suagia;  ignoscas  hujus  modi  verbis, 
ita  enim  e  jurisperitis  nuncupatur. 
Ex  quibus  partitarum  capitibus  pri- 
mte  dienitate,  etsi  aeva  longe  infcriores 
sunt  parochiae  et  rectoriales  prsecinc- 
tusj  subque  his,  villse,  hamiettse,  alite- 
que  terrarum  classes,  quas  recensere 
proposui :  jam  sigillatim  hoc  ordine 
recensendte  disponentur. 


1.  Llanddwyn,  una  parochia  et 
prsebenda. 

2.  Llanbedr,  vel  Novus  Burgus, 
una  parochia  et  rectoria. 

3.  Llangeinwen  et  Llangaffo,  una 
rectoria. 

4.  Llanidan,  Llanedwen,  Llan- 
ddaniel  et  Llanfair  y  Cwmwd,  rec¬ 
toria  impropriata  cum  vicaria. 

5.  Llanfihangel  et  Llanfhnan,  pa¬ 
rochia  appropnata  decano  Bangor- 
ensi. 

6.  Llangefni  et  Tregaian  pars,  una 
rectoria. 

7.  Llangwillog  pars,  parochia  im¬ 
propriata. 

8.  Rhoscolyn,  una  parochia  et  pars 
rectorise. 

Sybylltir,  Bryngwallan  et  Caernen, 
hamlettee  sunt  et  partes  rectoriarum 
in  aliis  commotis  existentium,  &c. 

Llanddwyn. 

Heec  Mome  insulae  australior  pars 
est,  ad  extremum  aequoris  Menei  af- 
fluxum  parva  Chersonesa  exporrecta. 
Tota  fere  etiam  arenarum  mole  obruta 
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Divisions. 

As  for  divisions,  this  tract  of  the 
small  Maenensian  territory,  marked 
out  by  these  boundaries,  may  be  di¬ 
vided,  as  the  due  method  of  treating 

•  •  •  O 

it  requires,  in  this  manner.  Firstly, 
that  is  to  say,  into  rectories  and  par¬ 
ishes.  Secondly,  into  townships  and 
hamlets.  Thirdly,  into  allodial  estates 
and  messuages — excuse  these  words, 
they  are  so  named  by  the  lawyers. 
Amongst  which  chief  divisions  the 
first  in  dignity,  though  far  inferior  in 
point  of  date,  are  the  parishes  and 
rectorial  precincts;  and  next  to  them 
the  townships,  hamlets,  and  the  other 
classifications  of  lands  which  I  have 
proposed  to  enumerate.  They  will 
be  therefore  thus  arranged,  to  be 
treated  of  singly  :  — 

1.  Llanddwyn,  a  parish  and  pre¬ 
bend. 

2.  Llanbedr,  or  Newhorough,  a 
parish  and  rectory. 

3.  Llangeinwen  and  Llangaffo  a 
rectory. 

4.  Llanidan,  Llanedwen,  L.an- 
daniel,  and  Llanfair  y  cwmwd,  an 
impropriate  rectory  with  a  vicarage. 

5  Llanfihangel  and  Llanfhnan,  a 
parish  appropriated  to  the  dean  of 
Bangor. 

6.  Llangefni  and  part  of  Tregaian, 
a  rectory. 

7.  Llangwillog,  part  of,  an  impro¬ 
priated  parish. 

8.  Rhoscolyn,  a  parish  and  part  of 
a  rectory. 

Sybylltir,  Bryngwallan,  and  Caer¬ 
nen,  are  hamlets  and  parts  of  rector¬ 
ies  existing  in  other  commots,  &c. 

Llanddwyn. 

This,  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Mona,  is  a  small  pen¬ 
insula  stretching  out  at  the  extreme 
afflux  of  the  Maene.  The  whole, 
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est,  fusioribus  utique  ventis  liasce  are¬ 
nas  ab  oppositis  Arvoniae  ripis,  procel- 
larum  rabie  elisas  in  banc  oram  cumu¬ 
late  impingentibus;  quae  quidem  aren- 
ulae  in  hunc  locum  disjectae  bic  non 
ut  in  aliis  planiciebus  mari  vicinis, 
aequali  farragine  disperguntur,  sed  hoc 
loco  in  aridam  fluctibus  depositee,  ad 
crebros  ibi  saxorum  colliculos,  flatibus 
bine  inde  contrariis  inglomeratos  ut 
plurimum  acervos  passim  congerentur, 
eo  sane  loci  infortunio,  ut  domicilia, 
maceria,  arva,  prata,  pascua,  caetera 
id  genus  olim  ibidem  degentibus  pro¬ 
pria,  quae  quidem  ubertate  (ut  vide- 
tur)  luxuriante  et  solo  fertiliori  prae- 
pollebant,  plurimisque  competebant 
Laribus,  jam  alta  sub  his  arenarum 
monticulis  sepultura  reconduntur  ; 
ita  nibilominus  ut  aliquando  eorum 
nonnulla  arenariis  bujus  modi  cumu- 
lis  turbinum  ferocitate  revulsis  atque 
e  loco  amotis,  aprico  iterum  et  aperto 
caelo,  quod  saepius  videre  licuit,  con- 
specta  sunt,  moxque  vicissim,  sub 
aliis  bujus  modi  cumulis,  ea  est  reci- 
procatio  loci,  eadem  quam  altissime 
recondi,  per  seculum  forte  in  apricum 
baud  reditura,  visuntur.  Paroecia  baec 
ni  fallor,  una  tantum  villa  erat  nomine 
Llanddwyn  Antistitis  Bangorensis 
ditioni  subjecta;  tenentes  quoque  ejus 
terrarum  quotquot  sunt  ipsi  episcopo 
clientelares,  redditus  et  mulctas  soli- 
tas,  cum  acciderint,  liquido  solvunt. 
Longa  juxta  et  lata,  liaec  admodum 
deserta  regiuncula  duo  plus  minus 
milliaria  complectitur ;  nec  nunc 
preeter  sex  aut  septem,  suo  calculo, 
exbibet  messuagia,  et  quod  mirari 
subit,  non  plusquam  octo  numeravit 
mansionales  domus  (weles  vocitabant) 
tempore  Edwardi  Regis  3cii,  ut  ex 
extenta  episcopi  Bangorensis,  quae 
tunc  confecta  erat,  plane  videatur. 
Nihil ominus  ad  Hen.  8vi  tempus  et 
longe  retro,  unum  fuisse  editissimis 
hujus  agri  beneficiis,  turn  ex  regio 
libro  ecclesiastici  computi  tunc  tem- 
poris  compaginato, ;  turn  ex  claritate 
et  existimatione  personarum  saepius 
ibidem  ministrantium,  viz.  Richardi 
Cyffin,  Wilhelmi  Owen  ap  Meurick, 


almost,  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
a  mass  of  sand,  inasmuch  as  the 
violent  winds  have  blown  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arvonia  sand  raised 
up  by  the  force  of  tempests  and 
thrown  upon  this  shore ;  which  sand 
being  cast  down  upon  this  spot,  is 
not,  as  in  other  flat  countries  near 
the  sea,  arranged  in  a  level  manner, 
but  being  thrown  up  on  the  dry 
shore  by  the  waves,  is  piled  up  every¬ 
where,  by  the  winds  blowing  from 
various  quarters,  into  heaps  against 
little  mounds  of  stones,  which  occur 
there  in  numbers.  And  this,  too, 
has  been  so  much  the  more  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  place  since  dwellings, 
enclosures,  fields,  meadows,  pastures, 
and  other  things  of  the  kind  belong¬ 
ing  to  persons  formerly  living  here, 
and  which  indeed,  it  seems,  excelled 
in  luxuriance  and  fertility  of  soil,  and 
sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  many 
families,  are  now  buried  deeply  be¬ 
neath  these  monticules  of  sand ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  at  times  some 
of  them,  when  the  sandy  heaps  are 
torn  up  and  removed  from  their 
places  by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  are 
seen  in  the  bright  and  open  daylight, 
as,  indeed,  lias  often  been  witnessed ; 
and  afterwards  are  again  buried  deeply 
—  such  is  the  reciprocation  of  the 
spot  —  under  other  hillocks  of  the 
same  kind,  not  to  come  to  the  light  of 
day  again  for  perhaps  a  century.  This 
parish,  if  I  mistake  not,  formed  one 
township  under  the  name  of  Lland- 
dwyn,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Bangor ;  and  the  tenants 
of  its  lands,  as  many  as  depend  upon 
the  bishop,  pay  to  him  the  rents  and 
the  usual  fines  whenever  they  fall 
due.  In  length  and  breadth  this 
most  desolate  little  district  comprises 
about  two  miles,  more  or  less,  each 
way ;  and  at  the  present  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  reckoning,  show's 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  mes¬ 
suages  ;  what,  too,  is  extraordinary, 
it  did  not  number  more  than  eight 
dwelling-houses  (Weles,  as  they  used 
to  call  them),  in  the  time  of  King 
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aliorumque  virorum  imprimis  specta- 
torum,  facile  constiterit.  Addo  et 
cultum  et  venustatem  Ecclesiai  ibidem 
consitae,  dum  sarta  tecta  colebantur, 
valde  spectabilem.  Ex  quibus  cuivis 
recolligenti,  liquido  apparebit.  Red- 
ditus  et  proventus  liujus  Ecclesue, 
quales  fuerint,  aliaque  emolumenta, 
non  tarn  ex  decimis,  quae  exiles  certo 
et  dudum  satis  tenues  sint,  oportet, 
quam  ex  omne  genus  oblationibus 
a  superstitiosa  plebe,  uti  tunc  moris 
erat,  statis  temporibus  affluenter  ab- 
ductis,  incumbentem  ditasse  et  fabri- 
cam  decorasse.  His  adj  ungam,  neque 
defuere  cruces,  ossa  sacra,  fontes 
fatidici,  castitatis  ordealia,  ix^vo/u-wreia, 
loca  salutifera,  aliaque  liujus  modi 
caliginis  deliramenta,  qme  e  longe 
devotas  plebeculas  superstitiosa  ver- 
tigine  conduentes  mirum  in  modum 
irretiverunt ;  eoque  pacto  qusestum 
divitiasque  loci  maxime  adauxerunt, 
beneficiurnque  insignioris  notie  reddi- 
derunt ;  quae  omnia  et  nunc  dierum 
obsoleta  ita  nec  memoratu  digna  sesti- 
mantur.  Hanc  Ecclesiam  e  Bangor- 
ensis  cathedrae  praebendis  olim  f'uisse 
unam  ;  etsi  aliis  forsan  aliter  res  visa 
fuerit,  ex  hac  tamen  chartula  certo 
certius  constat. 


Chartula  de  Llanddwyn. 
Pateat  universis  per  praesentes, 


Edward  III.,  as  may  be  plainly  seen, 
by  an  extent  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor 
made  at  that  period.  It  appears, 
however,  certainly  that  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  long  before, 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  bene¬ 
fices  of  the  district,  as  well  from 
the  book  of  ecclesiastical  values, 
then  drawn  up,  as  from  the  renown 
and  reputation  of  the  persons  who 
often  administered  there ;  viz.  Rich¬ 
ard  Cyffin,  William  Owen  ap  Meu- 
rick,  and  other  notable  men.  Add  to 
this  the  style  and  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  church  built  there,  while  the 
roof  was  kept  in  good  repair ;  and  this 
will  he  evident  to  any  one  putting 
these  circumstances  together.  The 
rents  and  produce  of  the  church, 
whatever  they  were,  together  with 
the  other  emoluments,  which  went 
for  the  support  of  the  incumbent  and 
the  decoration  of  the  fabric,  were 
derived  not  so  much  from  tithes, 
which  certainly  for  a  long  time  must 
have  been  poor  and  scanty,  as  from 
oblations  of  all  kinds  brought  by  the 
superstitious  common  people,  flock¬ 
ing  hither  at  stated  times  as  was  once 
their  custom.  To  this  I  may  add 
that  there  were  not  wanting  crosses, 
sacred  hones,  fortune-telling  wells, 
ordeals  of  chastity,  ixBvo^avrua ,  salu- 
tiferous  places,  and  other  similar  vain 
fancies  of  darkness,  to  ensnare  de¬ 
vout  women  of  the  lower  orders, 
who,  in  the  madness  of  their  super¬ 
stition,  used  to  flock  hither  from  dis¬ 
tant  places  in  a  surprising  manner. 
By  these  means  they  greatly  increased 
the  gain  and  profit  of  the  place,  and 
made  the  benefice  one  of  great  note; 
all  which  things,  as  they  are  now-a- 
days  obsolete,  are  hardly  thought 
worthy  of  being  mentioned.  That 
this  church  was  once  one  of  the  pre¬ 
bends  of  Bangor  cathedral,  although 
the  matter  may  have  seemed  other¬ 
wise  to  some,  appears  certain  from 
the  following  charter:  — 

“A  Charter  of  Llanddwyn. 

“  Be  it  known  to  all  by  these  pre- 
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quod  nos  Griffinus  Young,  decretorum 
doctor,  archidiaconus  de  Merionydd, 
procurator  originalis  venerabilis  viri 
Domini  Wilhelmi  Vauglian,  canonici 
Ecclesiae  Bangorensis,  et  prsehendarii 
ecclesiae  prebendalis  de  Llanddwyn, 
cum  potestate  alium  vel  alios  procu- 
ratorem  vel  procurators  loco  nostri 
substituendis  sufficienter  constituti : 
Dilectis  nobis  in  Christo  magistro 
Evano  ap  Bleddyn,  arcbidiacono  An¬ 
glesey,  Meredydd  ap  Tud’r,1  et  Mere¬ 
dydd  ap  Cynvrig,2  scutiferis  episcopi 
Bangorensis,  salutem.  De  vestrae 
circumspectionis  industria  plurimum 
conndentes,  vos  conjunctim  et  divisim 
ad  percipiendem  fructus,  oblationes 
et  emolumenta  quaecunque  ad  Eccle- 
siam  praebendalem  de  Llanddwyn  prae- 
dictam  pertinentia,  juxta  vim  formam 
et  effectum  procuratorii,  nobis  per 
eundem  canonicum  et  prsebendarium 
in  hac  parte  facti ;  procuratores  sub- 
stituimus  per  praesentes  et  attornatos, 
cum  potestate  implacitandi  etiam  co¬ 
ram  judicibus  ssecularibus  quibus 
cunque,  quendam  Jonvertbum  Vy- 
cban,  rectorem  de  Llanddoget  Asaph. 
Dioc.  se  prsetendentem  praetextu  ob- 
lationum  Ecclesim  praebendalis  prae- 
dictae  per  seipsum  violenter  et  sacri¬ 
lege  ablatarum,  et  quoscunque  alios 
in  hac  parte  culpabiles,  prout  justum 
fuerit,  etiam  prosequendi ;  in  cujus 
rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum 
praesentibus  est  appensum.  Dat.  in 
castro  Llanbadern  ID  Jan.  a.d.  1404. 


Ex  hac  chartula  palam  et  parceciam 
hanc  non  e  minimis  praebendarum 
Bangorensium  olim  extitisse  unam, 
nec  reticendum  duco,  quod,  ut  fama 
crebra  est,  in  hoc  ipsissimo  angulo, 
celeberrimus  aliquando  vir  Richardus 
Cyffin,  decanus  Bangorensis  dignissi- 
mus  et  hujus  ecclesiae  forsan  praeben- 
dorius  suos  coluit  lares,  suosque  ex 
hinc  in  Richardum  ejus  nominis 
regem  Angliae,  subdolos,  more  loci, 

1  Proavo  Hen.  7. 

2  De  Portliymael. 


sents,  that  we,  Griffin  Young,  doctor 
of  decrees,  archdeacon  of  Merionydd, 
original  proctor  of  the  venerable 
man,  Dom.  Wilhelm  Vaughan,  canon 
of  the  church  of  Bangor,  and  pre¬ 
bendary  of  the  prebendal  church  of 
Llanddwyn,  being  duly  furnished 
with  the  power  of  nominating  any 
other  or  others  proctor  or  proctors 
in  our  stead  :  to  our  beloved  in 
Christ,  Master  Evan  ap  Bleddyn, 
archdeacon  of  Anglesey,  Meredydd  ap 
Tud’r,1  and  Meredydd  ap  Cynvrig,2 
esquires  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor, 
greeting  :  —  Being  fully  confident  in 
the  industry  of  your  circumspection, 
we,  by  these  presents,  do  substitute 
you,  conjointly  and  separately,  as 
proctors  and  attorneys,  according  to 
the  force,  form,  and  effect  of  the 
proctorship  in  this  part  granted  to  us 
by  the  same  canon  and  prebendary, 
for  collecting  the  fruits,  oblations, 
and  emoluments,  whatsoever  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  aforesaid  prebendal  church 
of  Llanddwyn;  with  the  power  of 
impleading,  even  before  any  secular 
judges  whatsoever,  a  certain  Jorwerth 
Vyclian,  rector  of  Llanddoget,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  who  pretends 
to  have  a  right  to  the  oblations  of 
the  aforesaid  prebendal  church,  vio¬ 
lently  and  sacrilegiously  carried  off 
by  him  ;  and  also  of  prosecuting  cer¬ 
tain  others  culpable  in  this  matter, 
according  as  the  law  shall  decree.  In 
testimony  of  which  thing  our  seal 
has  been  appended  to  these  presents. 

“  Given  at  our  castle  of  Llanbadern, 
19  Jan.,  a.d.  1404.” 

From  this  charter  I  think  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  district  and  parish 
could  not  have  been  one  of  the  least 
of  the  prebends  of  Bangor,  and  I 
also  think  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that,  according  to  common  opinion, 
in  this  very  corner  [of  the  island]  a 
man,  once  greatly  celebrated,  Richard 
Cyffin,  a  most  worthy  dean  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  perhaps  prebendary  of  this 
church,  had  his  residence  and  car- 

1  Great  Grandfather  of  Hen.  VII. 

2  Of  Portliymael. 
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egit  cuniculos.  Quinetiam  in  hoc 
abditiori  recessu  huic  Richardo  Cyffin 
(ut  vulgo  habetur)  cum  Rheso  ap 
Thomas  et  aliis  primariis  Rich- 
mondiani  comitis,  in  Armorica  tunc 
exulantis,  amicis  saepius  conventum 
ac  conjuratum  erat  in  tyrannidem, 
eo  tempore  late  et  viriliter  grassan- 
tem ;  literisque  eo  pacto,  clanculum 
liinc  inde  per  naviculas  piscatorias, 
eidem  Richmondiano  comiti  saepius 
missis  remissisque,  donee  auspicato 
nisu,  gens  oppressa,  hunc  suum  ex 
sua  prosapia  heroem,  summoto  a 
regno  et  vita  tyranno,  ad  summum 
tandem  (sic  Deo  placuit)  collocaverat 
principatum,  regem  principemque 
suum  benignissimo,  Henrici  7mi  no¬ 
mine,  gratulabunda  salutaverat. 


Hoc  fanum  Llanddwynwen,  cujus- 
dam  Brychani  unius  Colideorum  nos- 
tratium  (vulgo  Culdees)  filiae  Donwen- 
nae  dictae  invenio  dedicatum.  Hujus 
Brychani  Giraldus  Camhrensis  in  suo 
itinere  meminit.  Multos  habuit  filios 
filiasque  quibus  passim  per  Cambro 
Britanniam  templa  a  divorum  et  diva- 
rum  nomine  inscribuntur.  In  medio 
peninsulae  (ita  enim  se  porrigit  pro- 
montorii  caput,  ut  tumescente  aestu, 
a  reliquo  quasi  per  collum  separatur 
et  undis  circumluitur)  in  medio,  in- 
quam,  hujus  peninsulae  in  gratissimo 
et  spectatissimo  piano,  rupibus  qua- 
qua  versus  vallato,  Ecclesia  haec  lugi- 
bri  vultu,  integumentis  spoliata, 
fatiscenti  vetus  tatis  labe  corruitura 
jacet;  aedibusque  ibi  prebendarii,  quae 
ab  Ecclesia  non  multum  dissident, 
jam  peritus  prostratis  et  in  rudera 
collapsis,  cum  ipsi  Ecclesiae  rerum 
edax  tempus  mitius  erat,  magisque 
pepercerit,  suas  quippe  parietes  nul- 
lis  debiscentes  rimis  erecteque  et 
lirmiter  adhuc  stantes  sustinet,  quam- 
vis  tecta  cum  plumbis  et  lignis  jam- 
pridem  (ut  fertur)  ad  usus  domesticos, 
raptoribus  vix  auspicatos  (sic  sacri- 


ried  on  bis  crafty  intrigues  from  this 
spot  against  Richard,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Moreover,  in  this  lonely  re¬ 
treat  a  convention  and  conspiracy 
was  formed  bv  this  Richard  Cyffin, 
as  is  commonly  said,  with  Rees  ap 
Thomas,  and  other  leading  adherents 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  was 
at  that  time  living  in  exile  in  Britany, 
against  the  power  of  the  tyrant 
which  was  then  advancing  widely 
and  rapidly.  Letters  also,  with  the 
same  object,  were  frequently  trans¬ 
mitted  from  hence  in  fishing  boats 
to  the  same  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
received  from  him,  until  at  length 
the  oppressed  nation  with  a  happy 
effort,  the  tyrant  being  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  and  his  life,  raised  that 
hero  of  their  own  race  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  state  (for  so  it  pleased 
God)  and  saluted  him  as  their  king 
and  most  gracious  prince,  by  the 
name  of  Henry  VII. 

I  find  that  this  church  of  Lland¬ 
dwynwen  was  dedicated  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  called  Donwenna,  of  a  certain 
Brychan,  one  of  our  native  Colidei 
(commonly  called  Culdees).  Giral¬ 
dus  Cambrensis  makes  mention  of 
this  Brychan  in  his  Itinerary.  He 
had  many  sons  and  daughters,  to 
whom  every  where,  throughout  the 
Cambrian  portion  of  Britain,  churches 
are  dedicated  under  the  names  of 
saints.  In  the  middle  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  (for  the  head  of  the  promontory 
stretches  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
wdien  the  tide  rises  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  it  by  a  neck  of 
land,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves 
round  its  sides)  in  the  middle  of  this 
peninsula,  on  a  pleasant  and  open 
spot  of  level  ground,  surrounded  by 
rocks,  as  by  a  wall,  on  every  side, 
lies  the  church,  of  melancholy  ap¬ 
pearance,  stripped  of  its  roof,  and 
doomed  to  fall  into  ruin  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  age.  The  pre¬ 
bendary’s  house,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  church,  is  now  altogether 
fallen  down,  and  a  mass  of  ruins ; 
but  time,  edax  rerum ,  has  been 
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legos  stringit  nemesis)  nihilo  interim 
fani  prmter  saxa  relicto,  proh  scelus  ! 
prorsus  auferebantur.  Hunc  etiam  lo¬ 
cum  omni  ex  parte  sequore  cinctum,  id  - 
eoque  maxime  solitarium  olim  fuisse 
arbitrabar,  antequam  angusto  illo  freto 
jam  arenis  intercluso,  decurrente  asstu 
ex  insula  peninsula  facta  est ;  liujus- 
modi  vero  latebris  nostrates  antiquio- 
ris  notse,  sanioris  sanctiorisque  vitae, 
Colidei  (sic  vero  in  Britannia  majori 
et  minori  olim  nuncupati)  scilicet 
Cebius,  Tysilio,  Genivenna,  cum  hac 
Donwenna,  admodum  affecti,  et  quasi 
fascinati  videbantur,  in  quibus  angulis 
abditisque  e  strepitu  hominum  reces- 
sibus,  otiis  ideo  et  negotiis  suis  mire 
adblandientibus,  hi  rerum  mundana- 
rum  contemptores,  devotionis  vix  du- 
bium  et  solitudinis  ergo,  proseucbas 
suas  constituerunt,  Deo  impense  in- 
vigilarunt  ac  profundissima  quiete 
cum  omnimoda  securitate  potiti  sunt, 
et  placide  perfruebantur. 


Ad  alteram  parocliiae  partem  quod 
attinet,  tota  est  arenosa,  hispida  et 
inculta,  si  paucula  excipias  prope 
Novumburgum  tenementa  frugibus 
haud  incommoda,  e  quibus  quia  nul- 
lus  ibi  institutus  parochus,  nullse  eli- 
ciuntur  decimse.  Coeteram  alioquin 
hujus  villa)  terram  cuniculis  suffossam 
juncisque  marinis,  tegetibus  texendis 
funibusque  torquendis,  incolis  Novi- 
burgi  suppetias  ministrantibus,  opple- 
tam ;  e  familia  Bodoeniana  episcopi 
cujusdem  Bangorensis  concessione, 
pro  vivario  teneri  jamdudum  conti- 
gisse  notum  est.  Porro  mihi  nunc 


more  lenient  to  the  church,  and  has 
spared  it  more,  since  it  has  its  walls 
still  standing  firm  and  upright, 
without  any  chinks  in  them ;  al¬ 
though  the  roofs  with  their  lead  and 
timber  were  long  since,  as  it  is  said, 
taken  away  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  with  had  luck  to  the 
despoilers,  (such  is  the  retribution 
that  attends  upon  sacrilege !)  so  that 
now,  alas !  there  is  nothing  left  of 
the  church  except  the  stones.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  place  was  once 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  solitary,  previously  to  its  being 
converted  from  an  island  into  a  pen¬ 
insula  by  the  filling  up  of  the  narrow 
channel  with  sand  through  the  setting 
in  of  the  tide.  Our  native  Colidei 
(for  so  they  were  formerly  named  in 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  Britain)  who 
were  of  ancient  fame  and  of  pure 
and  holy  lives,  such  as  Cybi,  Tysilio, 
Genivenna,  and  this  Donwenna,  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  fond  of, 
and  as  it  were  fascinated  by,  lonely 
abodes  such  as  this ;  for  in  such  cor¬ 
ners  and  recesses,  removed  from  the 
noise  of  men,  and  therefore  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  their  peaceful  life  and 
habitual  pursuits,  these  despisers  of 
worldly  affairs,  no  doubt  for  the  sake 
of  devotion  and  solitude,  built  their 
oratories,  waited  diligently  upon 
God,  and  obtained  and  peacefully 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  as  well  as  security. 

With  regard  to  the  other  portion 
of  the  parish  it  is  entirely  sandy, 
rough,  and  uncultivated,  if  you  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  holdings  near  Newbo- 
rough,  which  are  not  unsuitable  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain  ;  but  from 
which,  since  there  is  no  parish  priest 
appointed  there,  no  tithes  are  col¬ 
lected.  The  remaining  land,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  township,  as  is  well 
known,  being  full  of  rabbit  burrows 
and  covered  with  sea  rushes,  which 
being  twisted  into  mats  and  ropes 
give  employment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Newborough,  belongs  to  the 
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Bodowen  family,  having  been  granted 
by  some  bishop  of  Bangor,  to  be 
held  as  a  warren.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  saying  anything  about  the 
rare  shells  with  which  these  shores 
abound,  nor  about  other  points  con¬ 
cerning  this  place  which  are  worthy 
of  note ;  but  preferring  to  leave  this 
spot  in  the  occupation  of  the  little 
animals  (that  hold  it,)  I  betake  my¬ 
self  to  the  description  of  the  nearest 
land  fit  for  cultivation  at  the  hand  of 
man. 

NOTES. 

Llanddwyn  consisted  of  eight  messuages  in  the  year  1305,  of  which  no 
traces  exist  at  present.  The  presentation  to  it  appears  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  in  the  form  of  institution  it  is  styled  “  Ecclesia  Parochialis 
SancteE  Diniwenne.”  Feast  of  dedication  January  25.  William  Vaughan 
above  mentioned  wras  suceeded  by  Thomas  Barneby,  on  whose  resignation 
in  1414,  it  was  presented  by  Henry  V.  to  Richard  Praty,  Cler;  and  two 
years  afterwards  to  John  Himond,  Cler. 

Dean  Kyffin  had  for  his  successor  William  Owen,  son  of  Owen  Meyrick 
of  Bodowen,  by  Ellen,  daughter  of  Rhees  ap  Meredydd  of  Glynllifon. 

The  last  incumbent  was  Edmund  Prys,  archdeacon  of  Meirion,  who  was 
instituted  April  16,  1580. 

[The  view  of  the  Church  of  Llanddwyn,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  taken 
in  1844.  An  architectural  description  of  the  building  will  be  given  in 
part  of  the  series  of  Mona  Medieeva.  — Eds.  Arch.  Camb.] 


de  raris  conchvliis,  quibus  haec  littora 
scatent,  et  aliis  hujus  loci  observatu 
dignis,  dicendi  ansa  non  datur;  potius 
ego  liunc  hestiolis  relinquens  locum, 
me  ad  proximam  hominibus  colendam 
terrain  describendam  accingo. 


ANTIQUARIAN  QUESTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 
No  I.  —  Celtic  Remains. 


This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  we  intend  to  publish 
for  the  use  of  our  correspondents,  and  of  antiquaries  gene¬ 
rally  ;  in  which,  by  the  proposing  of  questions,  and  the  point¬ 
ing  out  of  objects  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  various  branches 
of  their  enquiries,  we  hope  to  aid  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  making  sound  archaeological  researches.  The 
materials  whereof  we  compose  these  questions,  &c.,  have  been 
derived  partly  from  the  “  Instructions  ”  and  the  “  Ques¬ 
tionnaire”  issued  by  the  Comite  Historique  in  France ;  partly 
from  personal  observation ;  and  partly  from  the  kindness  of 
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correspondents.  We  do  not  put  forth  these  instructions  in 
a  dogmatical  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  in  an  inquisitive  ; 
nor  do  we  by  any  means  suppose  them  to  be  so  complete  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  we  hope  by  these  means  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  make  antiquarian  enquiries,  yet  want  to 
be  put  upon  a  proper  method  of  so  doing.  It  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous  that  papers  of  instructions  or  questions  such  as  the 
following,  if  filled  up  for  each  parish  of  a  county,  would 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  most  valuable  antiquarian  work,  and 
would  of  themselves  form  an  important  record.1 

1.  Name  of  the  parish,  county,  &c.  where  the  observation  is  made; 
date,  name  of  observer,  name  of  the  owner  of  the  ground,  &c.  (These 
points  should  be  accurately  specified  in  all  cases.) 

2.  Are  there  any  rocks  or  stones  which  are  the  objects  of  popular 
tradition  or  superstition  \  What  are  their  local  names  ? 

3.  Are  they  natural  rocks  in  situ  ?  or  have  they  been  brought 
there  by  the  hand  of  man  ?  Do  they  appear  like  diluvial  boulders  ? 
What  is  their  geological  and  mineralogical  character  ?  How  are  they 
related  to  the  local  geological  formation  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  solitary  stones,  (Meini  Hirion,)  or  stones  placed 
two  or  more  together  —  arranged  in  a  circular,  elliptic,  or  oblong 
form  ?  Are  they  erect  or  prostrate  ?  Give  a  plan,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  stones  in  feet.  The  scale  of  the  plan  or  drawing  should 
be  specified.2 

5.  Are  there  any  rocking  stones  ?  turning  stones  ?  or  stones  that 
may  have  been  such,  and  have  been  put  out  of  equilibrium  \ 

1  We  earnestly  solicit  our  numerous  correspondents  to  communicate  these 
instructions  to  their  friends ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  result  of  their 
observations  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  Archceologia  Cambren- 
sis.  Should  any  addition,  or  corrections  of  these  present  instructions,  occur 
to  the  reader,  he  will  confer  an  obligation  upon  the  editors  by  writing  to 
them  upon  the  subject.  In  No.  III.  we  intend  publishing  instructions  for 
Roman  remains ;  and  as  they  make  an  extensive  and  difficult  branch  of  na¬ 
tional  antiquities,  we  shall  be  thankful  for  any  illustrative  observations  which 
may  be  communicated  to  us  before  the  lsi!  of  June ,  inasmuch  as  we  may 
be  thereby  enabled  to  make  our  set  of  instructions  or  questions  more  com¬ 
plete.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  greater  the  number  of  observers  the 
better.  The  most  minute  points  sometimes  prove  to  be  of  importance  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  ever  have  too  much  light  thrown  upon  such  subjects.  Should 
any  thing  like  a  general  wish  he  expressed  for  them,  we  would  print  these 
sets  of  questions  in  a  cheap  form,  for  distribution  by  our  antiquarian  friends. 

2  We  need  hardly  caution  our  correspondents  not  to  let  their  imaginations 
lead  them  astray,  and  make  them  see  in  every  stone  put  up  by  a  farmer  for 
his  cattle  to  lub  themselves  against,  a  real  Maen  Hir,  nor  to  confound 
modern  parochial  boundary  stones  with  ancient  memorials. 
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6.  Are  there  any  traces  of  rock-basins,  or  hollows  formed  in  large 
stones  for  holding  water  ?  Are  there  any  holes  in  the  stones,  through 
which  the  body  of  a  child  or  an  adult  might  pass  —  or  are  there 
any  stones  so  placed  together  that  a  child,  or  an  adult,  could  just 
squeeze  through  them  ? 

7.  Do  any  of  these  stones  bear  traces  of  fire?  Are  there  any 
figures  or  inscriptions  on  them  ?  or  any  notches  cut  at  the  edges  of 
the  stones  ?  If  so,  these  marks  should  be  copied  in  fac  simile ,  being 
of  great  importance. 

8.  Are  there  any  lines  or  rows  of  stones,  parallel  or  nearly  so,  erect 
or  prostrate,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  ?  Are  they  in 
straight,  curved,  or  spiral  lines  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  covered  galleries  of  stones  ?  To  which  point  of 
the  compass  does  the  entrance  lie  ? 

10.  Are  there  any  excavations  in  the  ground,  or  unusual  depres¬ 
sions,  or  marks  of  a  richer  soil  than  in  other  spots,  near  any  of  these 
stones  ?  Do  they  stand  near  any  old  or  modern  division  of  parishes 
or  estates  ?  near  any  road,  old  or  new  ?  near  any  British  track  way 
or  Roman  road  ?  near  any  other  British  or  Roman  remains  ? 

11.  In  circles  of  stones,  are  there  two  or  more  concentric  circles  ? 
Are  there  any  smaller,  and  not  concentric,  circles  within,  or  close 
without  the  larger  ones  ?  Is  there  any  large  stone  or  heap  of  stones 
in  the  centre  of  such  circles?  Are  there  any  single  erect  stones, 
track  ways,  boundaries,  heaps  of  stones,  mounds  of  earth,  or  depres¬ 
sions  of  the  ground  near  them  ? 

12.  Are  there  any  heaps  of  stones,  earns,  (carneddau,)  surrounded 
or  not  by  other  and  larger  stones  placed  upright  ?  in  single  heaps,  or 
in  groupes  of  heaps  ?  Does  the  heap  seem  complete,  or  has  it  been 
pulled  to  pieces  ?  If  so,  is  there  within  it  a  cist-vaen,  cromlech,  or 
grave,  made  with  erect  side  stones  and  others  flat  on  the  top  ?  Does 
the  grave  lie  east  and  west,  or  to  what  points  of  the  compass  ?  Give 
the  dimensions  accurately. 

]  3.  Have  any  bones,  axes,  spears,  or  arrow-heads,  shields,  torques, 
vases,  coins,  pins,  rings,  or  other  remains  been  found  within  or  near 
these  earns  ?  Does  any  British  track  way,  Roman  road,  or  territorial 
boundary,  pass  near  them  ? 

14,  Are  there  any  mounds  of  earth  (tumuli)  containing  heaps  of 
stone  or  stone  graves  ?  Give  the  outline  or  profile  of  the  mounds  ac¬ 
curately,  (important,)  as  well  as  their  dimensions;  and  their  position 
relatively  to  other  objects,  as  above.  If  known,  their  section  should 
be  specified ;  if  a  layer  of  clay  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  all,  it  should  be 
carefully  noted. 

15.  Are  there  any  Cromlechs,  properly  so  called?  (A  drawing 
should,  if  possible,  be  given,  as  well  as  a  plan  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  stones ;  the  bearings  of  the  compass,  and  their  mineralogical 
character,  and  relative  geological  position,  being  all  carefully  noted.) 
Are  there  any  traces  of  heaps  of  stone,  or  earns,  or  circles  of  stone, 
having  once  surrounded  them  ?  Have  any  remains  of  human 
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bodies,  or  objects  of  art,  arms,  coins,  &c.,  been  found  under  or  near 
them  ? 

16.  Are  there  any  circular  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  surrounded 
with  low  walls  of  stones,  or  covered  over  so  as  to  make  rude  huts  ? 
single  or  in  groups  ?  within  enclosures  of  stones  or  not  ?  Are  there 
any  traces  of  oyster  or  other  shells  within  ?  or  any  black  earth  at  the 
bottom. 

17.  Is  there  any  British  military  station  or  town,  constructed  of 
stone  or  turf,  with  or  without  a  separate  citadel  or  place  of  refuge  ? 
with  how  many  circuits  of  walls  or  trenches  ?  with  what  entrances  ? 
Are  there  any  traces  of  vitrification  on  the  stones  ?  Are  there  any 
sharp  stones  placed  erect  in  front  of  it  to  prevent  the  approach  of  ca¬ 
valry?  (The  geographical  position  of  stations,  and  their  bearings 
with  regard  to  other  stations  of  which  they  may  be  in  sight,  and  their 
relative  position  to  other  remains,  should  be  carefully  drawn.  Plans 
and  views  should  be  given  if  possible.) 

18.  Do  any  doorways  remain  with  their  lintels  placed  horizontally 
above  them  ?  or  in  a  wedge-like  form  ?  Are  there  any  traces  of  rude 
or  “  Cyclopean”  masonry  visible  ?  any  inscriptions  or  notches  ?  any 
basins  or  wells  for  water  ? 

19.  Are  there  any  circular  houses  or  low  towers,  or  holes  or  keeps 
of  stone,  or  cromlechs,  within  the  stations  ?  any  lines  of  stones  ap¬ 
proaching  them  ?  Have  the  neighbouring  rocks  or  ground  been  cut 
away  by  the  hand  of  man  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  small  eminences  bearing  traces  of  being  rounded 
off  into  camps  or  stations,  or  posts  for  cattle,  in  time  of  danger  ? 

21 .  Are  there  any  artificial  or  natural  caverns  to  which  any  tradi¬ 
tions  are  attached,  or  which  might  have  served  as  storehouses,  or 
granaries,  or  hiding  places? 

22.  Are  there  any  wells,  springs,  or  trees  of  traditional  interest ; 
and  how  far  do  they  lie  from  the  parish  church  ?  or  from  any  British 
remains  ? 

23.  Are  there  any  British  roads  or  track  ways  ?  or  long  trenches 
cut  in  the  ground,  or  raised  mounds  made  on  the  surface  for  a  long 
extent,  as  if  to  form  territorial  divisions  ?  Are  these  roadways  direct 
or  devious  ?  Are  they  cut  off  by  streams,  &c.?  Do  they  now  serve 
as  boundaries  of  parishes,  townships,  estates,  or  farms  ?  (Drawings, 
measurements,  and  profiles  or  sections  are  valuable  here.) 

24.  Are  there  any  ports  or  harbours,  or  posts  and  camps  com¬ 
manding  harbours  or  entrances  to  rivers  ? 

25.  What  British  remains,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  above, 
have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  digging,  &c.  ? 
and  when  were  they  discovered  ?  Where  are  they  now  preserved  ? 
(No  attempts  should  be  made  to  clean  or  polish  objects  of  ancient  art, 
until  they  have  been  examined  by  some  competent  person.) 
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RUM  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  MERIONETH. 


[For  the  following  valuable  document  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  elucidation  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  country,  and  whose  archaeological  researches  are  thus,  with  the 
greatest  urbanity,  made  available  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Wales.] 


By  “an  act  for  ordering  the  forces  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  kingdom”  (13  and  14  Ch.  II.,  chap,  iii.),  the  King 
was  empowered  “from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  re¬ 
quire,  to  issue  forth  several  commissions  of  lieutenancy  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  shall  think  lit  to  be  his  Majesty’s  lieutenants  for  the 
several  and  respective  counties,  &c.,  of  England,  and  domi¬ 
nion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed &c.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  before  the  passing  of  that  act,  our 
sovereigns  appointed  lieutenants  both  for  the  English  coun¬ 
ties,  and  for  Wales. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  lieutenant  for  Wales,  or  for 
any  of  its  counties,  who  appears  upon  record,  to  the  aboli- 
lition  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  at  Ludlow,  in  1689,  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Principality  appears  generally,  but  not 
always,  to  have  been  committed  to  the  lord  president  of  that 
court. 

The  following  list  is  compiled,  excepting  where  references 
to  the  contrary  are  given,  from  the  original  patents  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  original  appointments  of  deputies,  made  by  the 
lieutenants,  a  collection  of  the  “Arms  and  Inscriptions 
formerly  existing  in  the  Castle  of  Ludlow,  and  in  the  Bull 
Inn  there,”1  and  other  contemporary  authorities. 

1607.  Ralph,  Lord  Eure,  baron  of  Multon,  sent  to  Lud¬ 
low,  as  lord  president  of  the  Marches,  19th  July  1607, 
“constituted  the  King’s  lieutenant  within  the  Principality  of 
Wales  in  1607.” 2 

1617.  William,  Lord  Compton,  afterwards  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  appointed  lord  president  of  the  Marches,  12th 

1  Printed,  and  called  “  contemporary  evidence,”  in  a  work  edited  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Clive,  entitled  “  Documents  connected  with  the  History  of 
Ludlow  and  the  Lords  Marchers.” 

2  Mr.  Clive’s  work,  referred  to  above,  p.  205. 
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November,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Wales,  and  the  Marches, 
the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  excepted, — 
Rymer ,  —  on  24th  November,  1G17,1  “  Lo.  Lieutenant  of 
Eightene  shires.”2  He  died  in  the  year  1630. 

1633.  John,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  appointed  lord  president, 
12th  May,  1633, 3  held  that  office,  and  was  “Lo:  lieutena’t  of 
the  dominion  and  principall’ye  of  Wales4  in  1634.” 

11th  Feb.  1641-2.  (17  Charles  I.)  Philip,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Montgomery,  nominated,  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Merio¬ 
neth,  and  Caernarvon. 

1642.  James,  Lord  Strange,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  29th  of  September,  1642,  held  the 
lieutenancies  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales,  in 
this  year,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  but 
was  deprived  of  the  lieutenancies  of  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales  prior  to  the  2d  of  December  ensuing;  after  which 
I  find  no  appointment  of  a  lieutenant  for  Wales,  or  for 
either  of  the  Welsh  counties,  before  the  Restoration.5  It  is 
probable  that  the  military  commissions  issued  by  the  king 
and  parliament  to  the  Royalist  and  Parliamentary  leaders,  in¬ 
vested  them  severally  with  powers  in  which  those  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  merged,  for  the  time  those  commissions  were  in  force.6 
It  is  stated  in  an  edition  of  Collins’s  Peerage,  that  Edward, 
second  marquis  of  Worcester,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
1646,  attaching  himself  to  the  Royal  cause,  was  constituted  lord 
lieutenant  of  North  Wales ,  by  King  Charles  I. ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  North  Wales  should 
be  South  Wales ,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  appears 
to  have  been  lord  lieutenant. 

1660.  Richard,  earl  of  Carbery,  appointed  lord  president 
of  the  Marches  “on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,”7  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Wales  upon  21  Dec:  1660. 

1  Mr.  Clive  s  work,  p.  200.  2  Inscription,  formerly  in  the  council 

chamber,  Ludlow  Castle.  3  Rymer’s  Foedera  gives  the  date  of  his 

appointment  as  in  the  text ;  an  inscription  formerly  in  the  council  chamber 
o  Ludlow  Castle  stated  it  to  have  been  made  in  1631, — “in  lianc  prefectur’ 
evectus  anno  R.  Rs  Caroli,  7°  1631.”  4  Inscription  formerly  existing 

in  the  council  chamber,  Ludlow  Castle.  5  List  of  Lord  Lieutenants 

oi  Cheshire  in  Ormerod  s  Hist,  of  that  county.  Ormerod  refers  to  Dug 
dale  s  Baronage.  See  also  the  former  work,  General  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p. 
xxxv. ;  and  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  See  Ormerod,  vol.  iii.  p  441.  ?  Do¬ 

cuments  connected  with  the  History  of  Ludlow,  p.  184.  ' 
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24th  of  Charles  II.,1  Henry,  marquis  of  Worcester,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Beaufort,  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Wales,  and  the  Marches  thereof,  according  to  the  act  of  13 
and  14  Ch:  II.  above  referred  to.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Clive’s 
work,  that  he  was  “  constituted  lord  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Wales,  in  1672.” 

1689.  In  this  year,  Charles,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  lord 
president  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  and 
the  Marches  thereof.  In  1689  the  court  of  the  Marches  was 
abolished,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield’s  “  commissions  after¬ 
wards  ran  as  lord  lieutenant  of  North  and  South  Wales.2 
He  died  January  7,  1693-4. 

1696.  Upon  the  3d  of  April  in  this  year,  Charles,  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  son  of  the  abovementioned  nobleman,  occurs  as 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  several  counties  of  North  Wales,  and 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  died  at  Hanover  upon  4th 
November,  1701. 

18  June,  1702,  (1st  Anne,)  William,  earl  of  Derby,  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  North  Wales, 
and  the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  died  5th  November,  1701. 

2nd  December,  1702,  (1st  Anne,)  Hugh,  Lord  Cholmon- 
deley,  afterwards  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  North  Wales.  He  was  removed  from  all  his 
employments  under  the  crown  in  1713,  but  reinstated  upon 
the  accession  of  George  I.  the  following  year.  He  died  in 
Jan.,  1724-5. 

1707  and  1708.  In  these  years  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Rhiw- 
goch,  in  Merionethshire,  and  Watstay  (now  Wynnstay)  in 
Denbighshire,  occurs  as  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of 
Merioneth.3 

Dec.  1722.  (9,  Geo.  I.)  Lewis  Owen,  of  Peniarth,  Esq., 
was  appointed  custos  rotulorum  for  Merionethshire.  He 
died  31st  Dec.  1729. 

1724—5.  March  20,  George,  second  earl  of  Cholmondeley, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  lord  lieutenant  for 
Cheshire  and  North  Wales. 


1  The  24th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  commenced  upon  January  30,  1672. 

and  ended  upon  29th  January,  1673.  2  Mr.  Clive’s  work,  p.  15. 

3  By  the  statute  of  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  it  was  enacted  that 
there  should  be  “one  custos  rotulorum  in  every  of  the  said  twelve  shires” 
(of  Wales).  I  have  not,  however,  met  with  the  name  of  any  earlier  occu¬ 
pant  of  that  office  for  Merionethshire  than  Sir  John  Wynn. 
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1730.  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  Merioneth,  as 
successor  to  Lewis  Owen,  Esq. 

1733.  George,  third  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth, 
Montgomery,  Flint,  and  Anglesey. 

1761.  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq.,  custos  ro¬ 
tulorum  and  M.P.  for  Merionethshire,  occurs  as  lieutenant 
for  that  county.  He  was  appointed  upon  the  resignation  of 
the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  died  April  12th,  1775. 

1775.  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  of  Wynnstay 
and  Glanllyn,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Denbigh,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for  Merionethshire.  He 
died  in  1789. 

1789.  Watkin  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Penbedw,  in  the  county 
of  Denbigh,  (but  owner  of  property  in  the  parishes  of  Mall- 
wyd  and  Llan-y-mowddwy,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth)  M.P. 
first  for  Montgomeryshire,  and  afterwards,  during  nearly 
thirty  years,  for  the  Flint  contributary  boroughs,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for  Merionethshire. 

1793.  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  of  Wynnstay 
and  Glanllyn,  M  P.  for  the  county  of  Denbigh,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for  Merionethshire.  He  also 
held  the  same  offices  for  Denbighshire.  He  died  January  5, 
1840. 

1840.  The  Honorable  Edward  Mostyn  Lloyd  Mostyn,  of 
Mostyn  in  Flintshire,  and  Cors-y-gedol  in  Merionethshire, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  Pryce,  present  Lord  Mostyn,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for  Merionethshire, 
and  now  holds  those  offices. 

1846.  W.  W.  E.  W. 


ON  THE  TITLE  OF  “  PRINCE  OF  WALES.” 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  “  Edward  of  Caernarvon”  was 
made  Prince  of  Wales  immediately  after  his  birth  in  Caer¬ 
narvon  Castle,  upon  the  25th  of  April,  1284.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact.  Amongst  the  records  of  the  late  Augmenta¬ 
tion  Office,  at  Westminster,  is  a  collection  of  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  chamberlains  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  principality  of  Wales  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
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Amongst  these  are  two  documents ;  the  one  a  receipt  from 
Vivian  de  Staundon,  for  his  fee  as  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Harlech  in  Merionethshire,  from  Michaelmas  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Prince  Edward,  to  the  same  festival  next  following,  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Edward  (Edward  the  Second,  who  in  re¬ 
cords  relating  to  Wales  is  frequently  so  styled,  without  any 
other  distinction) ;  the  other  document  is  a  pecuniary  account 
of  John  le  Cohere  relative  to  the  castle  of  Harlech,  from 
Whitsunday  in  the  seventh  year  of  Prince  Edward,  to  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  Michaelmas  next  following,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edivard,  son  of  Edward,  a  title  commonly  given  to 
King  Edward  II.  and  to  him  only.  The  periods,  then,  included 
in  these  accounts,  are  from  the  29th  of  September,  130G,  to 
the  same  day  in  1307,  and  from  Whitsunday  to  Michaelmas 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1307,  Whitsunday  fell  upon  the  14th 
of  May,  and  in  that  year  of  our  Lord,  as  is  shown  above,  it 
was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward’s  princedom  of  Wales. 

These  documents,  therefore,  fix  the  date  of  his  elevation 
to  that  dignity  as  having  taken  place  on  or  after  the  29th  of 
September  in  1300,  and  before  or  on  the  14th  of  May  in 
1301.1  It  is  remarkable  that  this  accords  with  the  year  (29 
Edward  I.)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  freeholders  of 
Wales  did  homage  to  the  young  prince  at  Chester.2 

As  it  4s  stated  in  Wynne’s  History  of  Wales,  that  Edward 
of  Windsor,  afterwards  Edward  III.,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  in  a  parliament  at  York,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
father’s  reign,  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  probable  that 
he  was  the  prince  referred  to  in  this  receipt  as  that  Edward 
of  Caernarvon  was.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assertion  in  Wynne’s  History,  that  Edward  of 
Windsor  never  ivas  Prince  of  Wales.  In  not  one  of  the 
“  Minister’s  Accounts”  for  Wales,  nor  in  any  other  authentic 
document  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  the  writer  of  this 
communication  has  seen,  (and  they  are  a  great  many,)  does  it 
appear  that,  at  any  time  during  that  reign,  Wales  was  under 
the  government  of  a  prince.  Sandford  too,  in  his  history,  says 
that  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  “  became  the  second  Prince 
of  Wales  of  the  royal  family  of  Plantagenet,  (for  I  find  not 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  seen  another  contemporary 
record,  which  proves  that  Edward  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  before  or  on 
Easter  Day,  (March  26,)  1307.  2  Wynne’s  Hist,  of  Wales,  edition 

of  1702,  p.  310. 
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that  King  Edward  the  Third  was  at  any  time  so  styled.)”  In 
the  inscription  on  Edward  of  Windsors  seal,  to  a  grant  dated 
the  19th  of  Edward  II.  (1325)  his  style  is  given  as  “Dux  Aqui- 
tanie,  Comes  Cestrie,  Pontivi,  and  Montistrolli  f1  and  in  a 
charter  dated  upon  the  Sunday  before  Christmas-day,  1325, 
“  Eddouart  fils  ainze  du  Roy  d’Angleterre,  Due  d’Aquitaine, 
Comte  de  Cestre,  et  de  Pontyn;”2  but  in  neither  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  But,  independent  of  all  this,  if  Edward  of  Wind¬ 
sor  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  parliament  of  the 
fifteenth  of  Edward  II.,  that  parliament  was  held  three 
weeks  after  Easter  in  1322,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  year  from  that  time  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  prince  men¬ 
tioned  in  Vivian  de  Staundon’s  receipt. 

Another  record  in  the  collection  above  referred  to,  alludes 
to  an  event  which  occurred  tempore  rec/is ,  that  is,  when  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  was  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  Wales,  and  prior 
to  his  conferring  the  principality  upon  his  son. 

Some  of  our  early  historians,  little  referred  to,  state  cor¬ 
rectly,  or  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  above  brought  to 
notice)  very  nearly  so,  the  time  of  Edward’s  being  created 
prince  of  Wales.  In  Fabian’s  Chronicle  will  be  found,  — 

1  The  ancient  name  of  the  county  to  which  this  refers  was  Pagus  Ponti- 
vus ,  called  by  the  French  Ponthieu ;  and  a  subdivision  of  it  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Monaster iolum  obtained  the  name  of  Montreuil ,  which  it  still  hears. 
This  is  the  name  indicated  above  as  Montistrollum.  The  name  of  Ponthieu  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  unusual  number  of  bridges  it  contains ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  flat  lands,  watered  by  the  deep  and 
slow-flowing  Somme ;  but  the  derivation  seems  to  us,  from  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  what  we  learn  of  it  in  former  times, 
at  least,  fanciful.  Edward  III.  did  not  find  too  many  bridges  in  it  when  he 
was  retreating  from  Poissy  to  the  glorious  field  of  Crecy.  M onasteriolum 
was  a  name  derived  from  a  monastery  built  in  that  district.  The  county  of 
Ponthieu  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  near  Abbe¬ 
ville,  the  splendid  church  of  which  still  stands  entire;  but  in  a.d.  1085, 
having  fallen  into  the  sole  possession  of  the  Countess  Agnes,  she  brought  it 
by  marriage  to  Robert,  Count  of  Perche  and  Alencon.  The  last  descendant 
male  of  this  stock  was  John,  who  dying  s.  p.,  the  county  devolved  to  his 
sister  Mary,  wife  of  Simon  de  Dammartin ;  whose  daughter  Anne  de  Dam- 
martin  Countess  of  Ponthieu,  married  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Castile;  and 
the  only  daughter  ot  this  marriage,  Eleanora,  was  the  Queen  of  Edward  I. 
of  England.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  title  quoted  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  above  valuable  communication,  came  into  the  Plantagenet  family. 
After  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  absolute  property,  as  well  as  the  title,  of 
the  county  was  ceded  to  Edward  III.  —  Edd.  Arch^ol.  Camb. 

2  Sandford,  pp.  157,  158,  182. 
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“  In  this  xxix  yere  of  Kynge  Edwarde,  dyed  Edmunde  earle 
of  Cornewayle1  without  yssue.  Wherefore  that  earledome 
retourned  agayne  to  the  crowne  of  Englande. 

“  And  in  thys  yere  the  kynge  gaue  vnto  Syr  Edwarde  hys 
sonne  the  Principate  and  hed  of  Wales,  and  ioyned  there¬ 
unto  the  sayd  earledom  of  Cornewayle.” 

Thomas  Wikes,  another  old  historian,  says,  — 

“  1284.  Regina  Anglorum  peperit  filiurn,  in  partibus 
Wallise,  cui  Rex  proprium  nomen  imposuit,  et  vocari  fecit 
Edwardum. 

“  1301.  Rex  Edwardus  dedit  filio  suo  Edwardo,  principa- 
tum  Wallise,  et  Comitatum  Cestrise.” 

W.  W.  E.  W. 

December  5,  1845. 
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(PULESTON.) 

The  following  documents  are  copied  from  a  collection  of 
transcripts  and  abstracts  of  ancient  deeds,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences,  relating  to  the  families  of  Puleston  and  Hanmer,  in 
the  emblazoned  Salusbury  manuscript  at  Wynnstay,  a  manu¬ 
script  compiled  by  Salusbury  of  Erbistock,  a  Welsh  genealogist 
of  eminence,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  not  known  where  the  original  records,  from  whence  this 
collection  was  made,  are  now,  if  indeed  any  of  them  be  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Perhaps  some,  or  all  of  them  are  at  Glanywern  in 
Denbighshire,  the  seat  of  John  Madocks,  Esq.,  at  which  place, 
a  few  years  since,  were  certainly  several  very  old  records  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Puleston  family.  One  of  Mr.  Madocks’s  ancestors, 
an  eminent  chancery  barrister,  being  trustee,  or  having  the 
management  of  the  estates  of  that  family,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  related,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  records  in  question 
were  given  to  him  as  of  no  value  with  regard  to  the  title  to 
those  estates. 

Edmund9  comes  Richmondim  olbz  ad  quos  pntes  ire  puen’t  saitm. 
Sciat’  qd  nos  consideracoe  boni  et  laudabii  suic’  dilect1  nobis 

1  Sandford  states,  upon  the  authority  of  the  inquisition  taken  after  the 
death  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  that  he  died  in  the  28th  year  of 
Edward  I.,  which  year  terminated  upon  the  2Qth  of  November,  1300. 
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Rogero  Pylston  armiger1,  nob  impenso,  et  imposteru  impendent, 
dedim9  et  concessim9  eidm  Rog’o,  quachn  annuitate  siue  anuai  red- 
dit%  decern  marcar’,  legal’  monet’  Anglie,  pcipiend  anuatim  p  &  [in] 
annuitatem  siue  anualem  reddit’  decern  marcar’  infra  dominiu  nrm 
de  Kyallayt  Oweyn,  in  ptibz  North wallie,  p  man9  recept’  nri  ihm, 
p  tempe  existent’,  a  die  dat’  pntiu  qua  diu  nob  placuerit.  Dat’  sub 
sigiit  nro,  decimo  die  mens8  Septembr’,  Anno  Regni  Henric’  sext’ 
post  conquestu,  tricessimo  quarto.  E  Rychmond. 


To  the  right  trusty  &  wellbeloved  Roger  a  Puleston  and  to  J ohn 
Eyton,  &  to  either  of  them. 

Right  trusty  &  wellbeloved  Cousins  and  frinds  we  grete  you  well. 
And  suppose  that  ye  have  well  in  yor  remembrance  the  great  disho¬ 
nor  an(]  rebuke  that  we  &;  yee  now  late  have  by  traytors  Marche,1 
Harbert,2  and  Dwnns,  with  their  affinityes,  as  well  in  letting  vs  of 
our  Journey  to  the  Kinge,  as  in  putting  my  father  yor  Kinsman3  to 
the  death,  and  their  trayterously  demeaning,  we  purpose  with  the 
might  of  our  Lord,  and  assistance  of  you  and  other  our  kinsmen  & 
frinds,  within  short  time  to  avenge.  Trusting  verily  that  ye  will  be 
well  willed  and  put  to  your  hands  unto  the  same,  and  of  your  dispo- 
sicon  with  your  good  advise  therein  we  pray  you  to  ascertayne  vs  in 
all  hast  possible,  as  our  especiall  trust  is  in  you.  Written  at  our 

towne  of  Tenbye  the  xxvth  of  ifeur  :  T  ~ 

J.  Pembrook. 

1  Edward,  earl  of  March,  (King  Edw.  IY.)  2  William  Herbert, 

created  earl  of  Pembroke,  or  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Herbert.  3  The 

following  pedigree  will  show  the  relationship  between  Roger  Puleston  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  :  — 


Mailt,  dau.  of  =  Tudor  ap  Grono.  =  Marg*  dau  of  Tho9 


Madoc  of 
Hendwr. 


ap  Lewelyn  ap  Owen. 


Gwervill  =  Griffith  Marg*  dau.  of  =  Meredith  ap  Tudor. 

r - '  Hanmer.  David  Vychan. ' - N 

Angharad,  dau.  &  heiress  =  John  Puleston,  Owen  Tudor  ==  Catherine, 


Roger  Puleston,  Esq. 
above. 

(ob.  1469.) 


of  Emral. 

(will  proved  17th 
April,  1444.) 


(beheaded  in 
1461.) 


Queen  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Eng- 
land. 

(ob.  16  Hen.  VI.) 


Edmund,  Earl  =  Margaret 
Beaufort. 

(ob.  1509.) 


of  Richmond. 


(ob.  1  Nov.  1456.) 


King  Henry  VII. 


Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembroke, 
and  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

(ob.  1495.) 
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To  our  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved  Roger  Puleston,  Esqr.  Keeper  of 
the  Castle  of  Denbigh. 

Right  trusty  and  wellbeloved,  we  greete  you  well,  letting  you  witt 
that  we  have  received  yor  letters  by  Hugh,  and  vnderstand  the  mat¬ 
ter  comprised  within :  and  as  touching  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of 
Denbigh,  we  pray  you  that  you  will  doe  your  faithfull  dilligence  for 
the  safeguard  of  hit,  as  far  as  in  you  is,  taking  of  the  Revenue  of  the 
lordship  there  for  the  vittaling  of  the  same,  by  the  hands  of  Griffith 
Vychan,  receyvor  there  —  we  have  written  unto  him  that  he  should 
make  pveyaunce  therefore  —  and  that  ye  will  understand  [ascertain] 
the  good  will  and  dispossicon  of  the  people,  and  that  countrey,  to¬ 
wards  my  Lord  Prynce1  and  vs,  and  to  send  us  word  assoone  as 
you  may,  as  our  trust  is  in  you.  Written  at  my  towne  of  Tenbye 

the  xxiiii0  of  July.  T  -p. 

v  J  J.Pembrook. 


J asper  comes  Pembrokiae,  Locutenens  geSai  Edri  Princip3  wallise, 
ducis  Cornub,  et  com  Cestr1,  p’mogeniti  Reg’  Henric1  sext1  illustris1, 
oibz  ad  quos  pntTre  pnk  saitm.  Sciatis  nos  p  bono  et  laudabil  srvic’ 
dho  meo  Princip1  et  nobis  p  ditcu  armig1  Rog*  u  a  Pylston  impenso  et 
imposteru  impendend,  concessisse  eidm  Ro^o,  officiu  vice  Comit1  com 
fflynt.  Hend  et  tenend  dcu  officiu  p  se  vel  p  suu  sufficient1  deputat1, 
cu  omnimod  vad,  feod,  et  pficuis,  dco  officio  debit1  et  consuet1,  quadiu 
nobis  placuerit-dans  in  mandatu  oib  et  singul1  offic’,  baftis,  tenentib9, 
et  ministris,  ibm,  qd  sint  pfat1  Roger1  in  exercend  officio  pdco,  auxi- 
liant1,  attendent1,  et  in  oib  favent1,  put  dcet.  In  cui9  rei  testim, 
pntib9  sigillu  meu  apponi  fecim9  Dat  apud1  Monmouth,  scdo  die 
decembris,  anno  ab  Inchoacoe  Regni  Henric1  sext1  xlix0,  et  redemp- 
conis  suse  regise  potestat1  Anno  primo.2  j  pEMBROOK 


The  foregoing  letter,  dated  the  25th  February,  was  written 
probably,  not  long  after3  the  battle  at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  in 
Herefordshire,  which  was  fought  upon  the  2d  of  February, 
1461 ;  when  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  title  of  Duke  of  York,  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Lancastrians.  The  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond  es¬ 
caped,  but  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  father, 
was  with  several  other  Welsh  chiefs  beheaded  on  the  next 
day  at  Hereford.  —  See  Mackintosh’s  Hist,  of  England ,  vol. 

“•  P-  31-  W.  W.  E.  W. 


1  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  King  Henry  VI.  2  a.d.  1470. 

3  Not  unlikely,  upon  the  25th  of  February  in  the  same  year. 
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SEAL  OF  LEWIS,  BISHOP  OF  BANGOR. 


The  seal,  from  an  impression  of  which  the  above  engraving 
is  copied,  was  found  near  Tanybwlch  in  Merionethshire,  in 
the  year  1831.  It  is  of  silver,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
dollar,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  episcopal  seal  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  made.  But,  independently  of  its  value 
in  that  respect,  it  is  valuable  as  establishing  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  a  bishop  of  Bangor  of  the  name  of  Lewis  before 
Lewis  Bayley,  who  died  26th  October,  1631,  and  whose  seal 
any  one  the  least  versed  in  antiquities,  will,  at  first  sight, 
pronounce  this  not  to  have  been.  Both  Godwyn  and  Le 
Neve  mention  a  Lewis,  bishop  of  Bangor,  as  having  held 
that  see  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  former  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  was  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  Walsing- 
ham  s  History  of  Henry  IV .  as  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
espousing  the  clause  of  Owen  Glendwr,  in  a  battle  fought  in 
Yorkshire  February  19, 140',  at  which  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Lord  Bardolph  were  slain.  Browne  Willis  sup¬ 
poses  this  Lewis  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  Llewelyn 
Bifoit,  who,  he  says,  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  king 
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and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  that  in  a  book  of  fines1  and 
amercements  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Anglesey,  for 
taking  part  with  Glendwr,  he  is  styled  “Lewelinus  Bifort 
vocat’  Episcopus  Bangor.”  Though  the  signification  of  Lewis 
and  Llewelyn  may  be  the  same,  I  have  never  yet  seen  them 
used  indifferently,  in  any  ancient  record.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  Llewelyn  Bifort  and  Lewis  were  two  different 
persons,  though  probably  the  latter  immediately  succeeded 
the  former  in  the  bishopric.  The  seal  is  certainly  of  about 
the  time  of  Glendwr,  and  from  the  inscription  upon  it,  it  is 
also  quite  certain  that  it  was  made  for  a  Lewis ,  bishop  of 
Bangor.  According  to  Willis,  Llewelyn  Bifort  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  in  1404.  The  in¬ 
scription  round  the  seal  is, 

“  S.  LODOWICI  EPT  BANGOREN  AD  C  A  USAS.” 

1846.  W.  W.  E.  W. 
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By  permission  of  Sir  R.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  who  in  the 
handsomest  manner  has  given  us  access  to  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  MSS.  connected  with  the  history  of  Wales  in  his  pos¬ 
session  at  Baron  Hill,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  following 
highly  curious  document.  It  will  be  seen  by  it  that  the  first 
time  when  any  extensive  injury  was  done  in  cool  blood  to 
that  magnificent  monument  of  the  first  Edward’s  military 
skill  and  taste,  was  the  comparatively  peaceful  epoch  of  the 
Restoration ;  and  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  Vandalism  was 
no  other  than  King  Charles  II.  Doubtless  his  majesty  had 
never  seen  the  castle,  or,  we  think,  any  man,  even  of  the  cold¬ 
est  heart,  would  have  hesitated  ere  he  touched  a  stone  of 
so  grand  a  building ;  and,  from  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
warrant,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  measure  was 
suggested  to  the  royal  mind  by  persons,  who  had  pecuniary 
motives  for  giving  such  bad  advice.  When  such  a  warrant 
as  this  had  been  issued,  me  way  well  be  surprised  that  any 
portion  of  the  castle,  still  more  of  the  town  walls,  should  now 

1  Willis  refers  to  this  book  as  “  ex  Coll.  Reverentli  Decani  Bangor,” — 
Dean  Jones,  instituted  September  4,  1689. 
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be  standing ;  and  we  should  be  very  curious  to  know  what 
were  the  local  circumstances  that  occurred  to  hinder  the 
royal  mandate  from  taking  full  effect.  Possibly  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  archives  of  the 
town  of  Caernarvon.  We  now  cease  to  wonder  at  the  needy 
and  profligate  Earl  of  Conwy  following  his  royal  master’s  ex¬ 
ample,  and  dismantling  Conwy  castle  for  the  sake  of  the 
timber  and  lead,  just  as  a  corrupt  corporation  of  Ludlow,  at 
a  later  period,  did  their  best  to  ruin  what  they  ought  to  have 
preserved  at  all  cost  and  hazard. 

We  transcribe  this  warrant  literally.  The  king’s  name  is 
in  his  own  hand  writing ;  a  seal,  formerly  at  the  left  hand 
upper  corner  of  the  paper,  has  been  removed.  The  document 
is  endorsed  in  a  hand  of  the  same  date,  “  Demolishing  of 
Caernarvon  Castle.” 

CHARLES  R. 

Whereas  for  good  causes  &  consideracons  us  thereunto 
moving,  We  have  resolved  &  determined  that  the  Castle 
and  Town- Wall  of  Our  Town  of  Caernarvon  shall  be 
forthwith  dismantled  &  demolished,  We  do  therefore 
hereby  impower,  authorize,  &  require  you  or  either  of 
you,  to  take  care  that  the  same  be  dismantled  and 
demolished  accordingly  at  the  charge  of  the  Country, 
so  as  they  may  be  made  untenable  for  the  future ; 

And  you  are  to  dispose  of  and  improve  the  materialls 
that  belong  unto  the  same  towards  the  defraying  of 
the  said  charge  which  the  Country  shall  be  at  in 
demolishing  the  same.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  Warrant  &  discharge  in  that  behalf. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall  the  24th  day  of  October 
1660,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  Reigne 

By  his  Maties  Comand 

To  Our  Trusty  &  Wellbeloved  Will.  Morice. 

Sir  J ohn  Carter  Knt.  &  William 
Griffiths  of  Llyn  Esqr  or  to 
either  of  them  ;  and  in  their  absence 
to  Griffiths  Bordurda  Esqr. 

We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  by  without  appealing  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
are  the  OAvners  of  the  still  standing  portions  of  the  Town  walls 
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of  Caernarvon,  and  begging  of  them,  if  they  value  the  national 
honour  of  their  country,  if  they  feel  any  pride  in  keeping  up 
the  honourable  association  of  ancient  names  and  things,  if  they 
at  all  appreciate  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  medi¬ 
aeval  military  art,  not  to  allow  these  walls  to  go  to  decay.  Some 
portions  of  them  are  well  kept  up,  hut  others  are  in  a  state  of 
danger,  yet  not  so  far  dilapidated  but  that  a  small  expense 
would  suffice  to  make  them  sound  for  centuries  to  come.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  public  subscription  being  set  on  foot 
to  aid  the  proprietors  in  undertaking  such  a  work ;  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  the  residents  of  Caernarvonshire,  who 
have  access  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  question,  will 
endeavour  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  monuments  of  the  former  greatness  of  our 
country  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges  of  our  aristocracy ;  nay,  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  the  land  to  let  nothing  that 
once  was  noble  fall  to  decay,  through  the  neglect  or  the 
cupidity  of  a  heedless  or  ungrateful  posterity. 

The  Editors. 
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[additional  particulars.] 

The  following  deed  of  exchange  from  Griffith  ap  Madoc  of 
“  Lanegwystl,”  or  Valle  Crucis,  is  transcribed  from  a  copy 
written  in  the  character  of  about  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
This  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  who 
has  never  seen  the  original,  and  knows  nothing  more  of  the 
transcript  he  possesses  than  that  he  found  it  amongst  a  large 
collection  of  old  deeds  relating  to  his  family  property.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  copy  of  an  au¬ 
thentic  record :  — 

Scian*1  tam  pStes  qih  futuri  hoc  scriptu  suspecturi  vel  audituri, 
Qd  ego  Gruffinus  filius  madoci  dfis  de  bromfield,  consilio  et  assensu 
hered  meor’,  dedi  et  concessi  et  hac  pnti  cart’  mea  Confirmavi,  dio 
[sic]  et  beatse  marise  et  monachis  Cistrensis  ordinis  Apud  Leneg- 
wystl  deo  et  Beatse  marise  servientib9,  p  salute  Animse  mee,  &  Ani- 
maru  meor,  antecessor’,  et  Successor’,  in  puram  et  ppetua  eleemosyna, 
villam  quse  dicitur  Nortlicroft,  cu  terminis  et  ptinenc’  suis,  Qd  dedi 
in  excambil  hominib  de  Lanegystl  et  hered  eor’  imp  cu  ipis  hominib9 
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et  heredib9  corum  et  servitio  eor’  et  homagio.  Ita  qcf  de  cetero 
mihi  aut  heredib9  meis  de  aliquo  servicio  vel  exacione  secular’  non 
respondeant,  Sed  Abbati  et  Conven*  de  Lanegwestl  in  ofhnib9  sint 
subiect’  et  de  omnib9  excessib9  suis  stabunt  iudicio  supdicti  Abatis  et 
Cudise  [sic  pro  Curiae]  suae  (except’  Judicio  homicidii  et  furti)  Nec  ecia 
hiis  grauabtr  donee  Confessi  fuerin*  publice  vel  convicti  iuxta  moremte 
[sic]  patriae.  Preterea  Concessi  eisde1  hoinib9  Comunitat’  nemor’,  et 
pascuar’  et  aquar’,  dominicis  meis,  et  omnimoda  diligencia  et  opera 
Adhibebo,  vt  hoc  idem  Libri  homines  mei  vnicuiq  eor’  homiS  Con- 
cedant. 

Insuper  ecia  concedo  et  per  consiliu  proboru  viror’  et  legaliu 
confirmo  qd  si  alicui  aut  aliquib9  de  pEdict’  heredib9  de  lanygwystl 
Apud  Stansti  morantib9  furt’  aut  homicidiu  imponantur  qd  walice 
havodit’  comorentu1.  Et  vt  hec  mea  donatio  et  huius  cart’  inde  con- 
firmatio  Imposteru  perseuauint  et  rata  et  inconcussa  perseuint  hanc 
carta  Sigillo  meo  munivi  et  roborar’  [sic]  hiis  testib9  meipso  scilicet, 
Lewilino  filio  Madoci,  Jervasio  Senescall  meo,  henr’  et  Gruffri  filiis 
Jer’,  Jervasio  filio  gruffinse,  magist’  madoco  filio  phillip,  Aniano  tunc 
Abate,  dno  Madaco  qanda  Abat’,  Helica,  Philipo,  et  Aniano,  mona- 
chis,  [sic]  Et  multis  aliis.  Dat  apud  maner’  die  nativitats  beate 
virginis  Marise,  Ano  ab  incarnacon  domini,  milessimo  ducentessimo 
quinquagessimo  quarto.  [1254.] 

By  means  of  this  document  we  recover  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  abbot,  viz.  Anian,  who  was  probably  the  first  of  that 
name  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  at  least,  from  this  prelate 
having  been  a  benefactor  to  the  abbey,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  have  once  presided  over  it.  The  name  of  the 
ex-abbot  Madacus  or  Madocus  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  relation  of  the  founder  had  been  once  at  the  head  of 
the  community.  Tanner,  quoting  Browne  Willis,  gives  the 
name  of  the  last  abbot  as  John  Derham,  instead  of  John 
Herne. 

“  In  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer’s  office  is  a  re¬ 
cord, —  ‘  De  E.  H.  arm.  et  aliis  assignatis  ad  inquirendum  de 
Intrusionibis  factis  super  possessione  Situs  super  Mon  de 
Valle  Crucis,  in  Com.  Denbigh,  et  aliis  articulis.’  Hil.  Corn- 
miss.  15.  Eliz.  vol.  iv.”  —  Dugd.  Monast.  (Edit.  Ellis)  vol.  v. 
p.  720. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  W.  Ormsby  Gore, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  information  that  there  is  still  preserved 
at  Porkington,  an  ancient  painting,  said,  according  to  family 
tradition,  to  have  been  part  of  the  altar-piece  of  Valle  Crucis 
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Abbey :  and  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion,  by  the  permission 
of  that  gentleman,  to  give  some  description  of  it  to  our 
readers. 

The  lectern  still  to  be  seen  in  Wrexham  church  is  said, 
but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  abbey. 


A  SATIRE  ON  THE  ENGLISH  RESIDING  IN  FLINT,1 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WELSH  OF  LEWIS  GLYN  COTUI,  A  BARD 
OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.2 


[Lewis  Glyn  Cotlii  was  of  a  respectable  family  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cotlii,  in  Caermarthenshire ;  hence  his  name.  He  flourished,  as  a  hard  and 
genealogist,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  Indeed,  much  of  the  success  of  the  latter  was  owing  to  the 
inspiring  influence  of  his  songs.] 


ARGUMENT. 

The  bard  goes  to  the  town  of  Flint  on  a  Sunday,  to  he  present  at  a  wedding 
feast,  which,  according  to  custom,  was  held  on  that  sacred  day.  When  lie 
arrived  at  the  destined  place,  the  bridegroom  and  others  of  the  company,  to 
his  great  astonishment  and  chagrin,  rudely  interrupted  him  as  he  was  reciting 
an  epithalamium  or  ode  prepared  for  the  occasion.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
for  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  company  preferred  a  tune  on  the 
bagpipe  to  the  recital  of  his  poetry.  Accordingly,  there  wras  a  great  outcry 
made  for  the  appearance  of  William  Bibydd,  the  bagpipe  player,  who,  on 
his  coming  forward,  was  loudly  cheered.  The  bard’s  vivid  description  of 
William  making  his  wray,  or  rather  hobbling  along,  towards  the  platform, 
with  his  stick  in  one  hand  and  pressing  his  bagpipe  to  his  bosom  with  the 
other,  is  excellent ;  and  not  less  so  is  his  description  of  the  bagpipe,  and  of 
William’s  playing,  which  was  accompanied  on  the  part  of  William  with  many 
whimsical  gesticulations. — Ed.  L.  G.  C. 

On  Sunday  morning  last  I  trod 
(And  Fin  a  man  endowed  by  God) 

The  streets  of  Flint ;  an  ill-built  maze  — 

I  wish  the  whole  were  in  a  blaze  ! 

An  English  marriage  feast  was  there, 

Which,  like  all  English  feasts,  was  spare. 

Nought  there  revealed  our  mountain  land, 

The  generous  heart — the  liberal  hand — 

1  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  participate  in  the  sentiments  which 
are  so  unequivocally  expressed  in  this  poem.  We  insert  it  as  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred,  with  which  the  Welsh  and  English  mutu¬ 
ally  regarded  each  other  about  the  commencement  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. — 
Edd.  Arch.  Camb. 

2  See  page  389  of  the  elegant  edition  of  his  works,  recently  published. 
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No  Mr  las  there  was  passed  around 
With  richly-foaming  mead  high  crowned. 

The  reason  why  I  thither  came 
Was  something  for  my  art  to  claim — 

An  art  that  oft  from  prince  and  lord 
Had  won  its  just — its  due  reward. 

With  lips  inspired  I  then  began 
To  sing  an  ode  to  this  mean  clan  : 

Rudely  they  mocked  my  song  and  me, 

And  loathed  my  oft-praised  minstrelsy. 

Alas !  that  through  my  cherished  art 
Boors  should  distress  and  wound  my  heart. 

Fool  that  I  was  !  to  think  the  muse 
Could  charm  corn  dealers — knavish  J ews : 

My  polished  ode  forsooth  they  hissed, 

And  I  midst  laughter  was  dismissed. 

For  William  Beisir’s  bag  they  bawl, 

“  Largess  for  him'”  they  loudly  squall ; 

Each  roared  with  throat  at  widest  stretch 
For  Will  the  piper — low-born  wretch  ! 

Will  forward  steps,  as  best  he  can, 

U nlike  a  free  ennobled  man  ; 

A  pliant  bag  ’tween  arm  and  chest, 

While  limping  on,  he  tightly  prest. 

He  stares  —  he  strives  the  bag  to  sound  ; 

He  swells  his  maw  —  and  ogles  round  ; 

He  twists  and  turns  himself  about  — 

With  fetid  breath  his  cheeks  swell  out. 

What  savage  boors  !  his  hideous  claws 
And  glutton’s  skin  win  their  applause  ! 

With  shuffling  hand  and  clumsy  mien 
To  doff  his  cloak  he  next  is  seen  ; 

He  snorted  ;  bridled  in  his  face, 

And  bent  it  down  with  much  grimace. 

Like  to  a  kite  he  seemed  that  day, 

A  kite,  when  feathering  of  his  prey  ! 

The  churl  did  blow  a  grating  shriek, 

The  bag  did  swell  and  harshly  squeak, 

As  does  a  goose  from  nightmare  crying, 

Or  dog,  crushed  by  a  chest,  when  dying;  1 
This  whistling  box’s  changeless  note 
Is  forced  from  turgid  veins  and  throat ; 

Its  sound  is  like  a  crane’s  harsh  moan, 

Or  like  a  gosling’s  latest  groan  ; 

J ust  such  a  noise  a  wounded  goat 
Sends  from  her  hoarse  and  gurgling  throat. 

1  This  is  a  curious  simile,  but  the  same  occurs  in  Davvdd  ap  Gwilvm,  page 
223,  lines  37,  38. 
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His  unattractive  screeching  lay 
Being  ended,  William  sought  for  pay  ; 
Some  fees  he  had  from  this  mean  band, 

I  Jut  largess  from  no  generous  hand  ; 
Some  pence  were  offered  by  a  few, 
Others  gave  little  halfpence  too. 
Unheeded  by  this  shabby  band 
I  left  their  feast  with  empty  hand. 

A  dire  mischance  I  wish  indeed 
On  slavish  Flint  and  its  mean  breed. 

Oh  !  may  its  furnace1  be  the  place 
Which  they  and  piper  Will  may  grace  ! 
For  their  ill-luck  my  prayer  be  told, 

My  curses  on  them  —  young  and  old  ! 

If  once  again  I  venture  there, 

May  death  a  second  visit  spare  ! 


M.  C.  Ll. 


Llan.  Vicarage. 
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No.  II. 

Tal-y-llyn.  —  This  is  a  chapelry  dependent  on  Llanbeu- 
lan,  and  it  contains  a  small  church,  situated  on  the  road 
from  Gwalchmai  to  Aberffraw,  near  a  pool  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name.  This  building  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  chapel  on  the  southern  side  of  the  latter. 
The  nave  is  twenty-four  feet  six  inches  by  twelve  feet  eight 
inches;  the  chancel  is  sixteen  feet  by  ten  feet  nine  inches; 
and  the  chapel  about  eight  feet  square,  internal  dimensions. 
It  replaced  a  more  ancient  edifice,  the  old  oblong  font  of 
which,  eighteen  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  and  ten  inches 
deep,  externally,  but  only  six  inches  deep  within,  still  stands 
against  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave.  It  is  ornamented 
with  two  exceedingly  rude,  and  badly  formed,  equal  armed 
crosses  on  the  northern  side,  the  others  are  plain ;  a  stone 
bench  runs  round  the  nave ;  this  is  lighted  by  two  modern 
windows  on  the  northern  side,  is  entered  by  a  circular¬ 
headed  door  in  the  west  end,  under  a  single  bell-gable,  and 

1  It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  editors  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cotlii  that  Flint,  even 
in  the  bard’s  time,  was  famous  for  its  furnaces  for  smelting  lead  ores. — Edd. 
Arch.^ol.  Camb. 
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is  probably  of  the  15th  century.  The  chancel  has  a  three- 
light  perpendicular  window,  of  very  late  date,  at  the  east 
end;  the  chapel  had  two  windows,  one  of  which,  to  save 
mending,  has  been  lately  blocked  up.  A  Tudor-headed  arch, 
leading  from  the  chancel  to  the  nave,  has  also  been  partially 
closed.  On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest 
of  the  many  poor  churches  of  the  island.  (Orientation,  E. 
Invocation,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Fest.  Feb.  2.) 

In  this  parish,  near  the  church,  stands  an  old  hall,  now 
used  as  a  farm  house,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  but  still  shows  traces 
of  having  once  been  the  residence  of  a  gentleman.  The 
monialled  windows  are  mostly  blocked  up ;  but  sufficient  of 
them  remain  to  show  that  they  were  of  good  workmanship. 


North,  east  view  of  Llangwyfen  Church. 


Llangwyfen. — This  is  a  small  district,  forming  a  chapelry 
to  the  rectory  of  Trefdraeth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  parish  of  Aberffraw.  The  church,  from  its  position,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  in  Anglesey,  being  situated  on  an 
island  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  rude  causeway  of 
large  stones  which,  however,  are  covered  by  spring  tides* 
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The  island  itself  is  daily  falling  a  prey  to  the  inroads  of  the 
sea,  considerable  portions  being  sometimes  washed  away; 
and  since  the  soil  is  of  a  diluvial  nature,  filled  with 
boulders,  it  is  likely  in  future  times  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 
As  it  is,  the  graves  of  persons  buried  on  the  surface,  for  the 
whole  of  it  forms  the  church-yard,  are  frequently  laid  open, 
and  their  remains  dispersed  by  the  waves.  No  efforts  appear 
to  be  made  to  stop  this  dilapidation ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they 
be  permanently  successful  when  the  peculiar  geographical 
position  of  the  spot  is  taken  into  account.  This  little  island 
may,  perhaps,  have  served,  like  others  on  the  Welch  coast, 
for  a  retreat  for  the  Saint,  after  whom  the  church  is  named, 
Cwyfen,  son  of  Brwyno  Hen  ab  Dyfnog;  only  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  endowment  being  a  chapelry  instead  of  a 
rectory,  and  therefore  not  constituting  the  mother  church, 
militates,  according  to  Professor  Rees’s  learned  hypothesis, 
against  this  supposition.  The  church  itself  consisted,  until 
lately,  of  a  nave,  or  principal  aisle,  with  a  chapel,  or  subsidiary 
aisle,  added  on  to  it  upon  the  northern  side,  but  the  latter 
was  lately  taken  down  because  it  wanted  repair.  This  aisle, 
no  doubt,  was  of  the  perpendicular  style,  inasmuch  as  the 
pier  arches,  which  are  embedded,  remain  in  what  is  once 
more  the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  and  are  of  the  same 
style  as  those  at  Aberffraw  and  Gwalchmai,  with  flattened 
arches,  unusually  short  piers,  and  rude  double  bases.  The 
principal  aisle  is  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  for, 
though  the  eastern  window  is  rather  earlier  in  style,  the  south¬ 
ern  doorway  is  of  good  early  perpendicular  work.  (See  plate.) 
The  dimensions  of  this  small  edifice  are  only  forty-eight  feet 
by  eighteen  feet,  externally ;  the  walls  are  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  gable  to  the  summit  is  only  eighteen  feet.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  single  bell-gable,  with  an  ogee-curved  top; 
two  small  single-light  windows,  the  easternmost  cinquefoiled, 
occur  in  the  southern  wall,  and  one  like  the  latter  in  the 
northern ;  while  the  eastern  window  is  of  two  lights  trefoiled, 
with  a  quatrefoil  above  in  the  head  of  the  arch,  the  tracery 
being  of  one  order,  and  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  decorated 
style.  The  font  is  of  uncommon  design,  from  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  angles  of  its  base,  but  it  is  probably  not  of 
earlier  date  than  the  nave  in  which  it  stands.1  Against  the 
northern  wall  near  the  altar,  is  a  modern  monumental  slab 
1  See  Plate  of  Fonts  in  No.  I. 
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placed  upright.  (Orientation  E.  by  N.  Invocation  St. 
Cwyfcn;  +  7th  century.  Fest.  Jun.  3.) 


<•  4»— > 


South  door-way  of  Llangwyfen  Church. 


Tref  Gwalciimai,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Gwalchmai,  is  a  chapelry  dependent  on  the  rectory  of  Hen 
Eglwys ;  and  the  only  building  of  the  middle  ages  within  the 
rocky  district  over  which  it  extends,  is  the  small  church. 
This  was  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation  until,  in  1845,  the 
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incumbent  of  Hen  Eglwys,  after  restoring  the  principal 
church,  determined  on  thoroughly  repairing  this  also.  The 
same  judicious  plan  was  observed  of  adhering,  in  all  details, 
to  the  exact  style  of  the  date  of  the  original  building ;  but 
some  excellent  improvements  were  introduced — such  as  the 
removal  of  the  unsightly  pews  and  decayed  benches  that 
encumbered  the  interior;  and  the  destruction  of  a  most 
obnoxious  gallery,  built  across  the  middle  of  the  principal 
aisle  in  modern  times,  and  completely  destroying  the  internal 
effect  of  the  edifice.  At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  window 
from  Hen  Eglwys  was  brought  here  to  replace  a  very  small 
one  of  the  same  date,  and  even  the  latter  was  again  used 
in  another  portion  of  the  church  where  it  was  wanted.  The 
walls  and  roof  were  thoroughly  repaired,  all  the  windows 
reset,  the  inside  furnished  with  new  benches  of  good  work¬ 
manship  and  proper  design ;  and  this  little  building,  from 
having  been  one  of  the  most  neglected,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  effective  churches  in  the  island.  The  whole  was  done 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  under  the  sole  superintendance  of 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones. 

This  church  consists  of  a  principal  aisle  of  the  late  deco¬ 
rated  period,  probably  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  of  a  second  aisle,  or  chapel,  in  the  perpendicular  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  added  on  at  the  north-eastern  end. 
This  chapel  is  separated  from  the  main  aisle  by  piers  and 
two  flattened  arches  similar  to  those  at  Aberffraw  and 
Llangwyfen.  The  principal  aisle  is  forty-three  feet  six  inches 
long  by  twelve  feet  nine  inches  broad,  internally;  and  the 
chapel  sixteen  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  broad.  The  walls 
are  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  ten  inches  thick,  and  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high ;  there  is  a  single  bell-gable  at  the 
western  end,  a  cross  and  a  fleur  de  lys  on  the  gables  at  the 
east.  The  southern  door  way  of  the  nave,  round-headed 
and  of  the  decorated  period  as  is  common  in  Anglesey,  has 
been  blocked  up  and  partially  turned  into  a  window,  this 
being  rendered  necessary  from  the  exposure  of  that  side  to 
the  Atlantic  gales ;  so  that  the  principal  entrance  is  on  the 
northern  side.  There  are  two  small  decorated  windows  in 
the  southern  wall  of  the  nave,  and  at  the  eastern  end  is  the 
window  from  the  mother  church,  of  three  cinquefoiled  lights, 
with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head,  while  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chapel  is  a  perpendicular  window,  eight  feet  high  by 
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six  feet  broad,  of  three  lights  with  ogee  heads,  and  vertical 
tracery,  similar  in  design  to  some  that  occur  at  Holyhead. 
The  font  at  the  western  end  was  originally  circular,  fifteen 
inches  high  by  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter;  but  it  has 
been  altered  during  the  late  repairs.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  is  a  niche  for  a  figure,  and  there  is  a  stoup  in  the 
wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  door.  Over  the  east¬ 
ern  gable  of  the  principal  aisle  is  the  date  1674.  (Orienta¬ 
tion,  E.  by  S.  Invocation  St.  Morhaiarn;  +  VII.  Cent. 
Fest.  Nov.  1.) 

Llangadwaladr.  —  This  is  a  rectory  with  the  chapelry 
of  Llanfeirion  attached ;  the  mother  church  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  island,  but  the  dependant  chapel  is 
destroyed,  and  only  the  site  of  its  yard  can  now  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  The  church  of  Llangadwaladr  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  chapels  attached  to  the 
latter.  The  nave  and  chancel,  forming  one  aisle,  when 
taken  together,  are  seventy-five  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet 
broad;  the  northern  chapel  is  seventeen  feet  by  twenty  feet; 
and  the  southern,  fourteen  feet  six  inches  by  nineteen  feet 
six  inches.  The  general  character  of  the  nave  is  of  the  late 
decorated  or  early  perpendicular  style;  it  has  a  two  light 
square-headed  window  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
walls,  and  is  entered  by  a  door-way  under  a  porch  on  the 
southern  side.  A  stoup  occurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  this 
doorway  within  the  church,  and  the  font,  of  the  same  date 
as  this  part  of  the  building,  ( see  plate  of  Fonts  in  No.  I. ) 
stands  in  the  middle  against  the  partition  of  the  vestry;  a 
doorway  in  the  northern  wall  has  been  turned  into  a  win¬ 
dow  for  the  use  of  this  room.  The  western  wall  supports 
a  gable  pierced  for  three  bells,  a  circumstance  of  unusual 
occurrence  in  Anglesey,  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the 
parish.  A  modern  screen,  or  division,  extending  from  the 
porch  across  the  nave,  cuts  olf  all  the  western  portion  of  the 
church  from  the  eastern;  but  the  chapels  have  no  screen, 
and  open  into  the  body  of  the  building,  the  southern  by  a 
wide  arch,  the  latter  by  a  plain  removing  of  the  main  wall. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  three  cinquefoiled 
lights  running  up  in  the  head  of  the  arch  into  flowing 
tracery,  with  a  central  portion  of  eight  foliations,  the  mould¬ 
ings  being  of  one  order ;  the  design  of  good  decorated  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  the  whole  similar  to  the  windows  at  Hen  Eglwys, 
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Trefdraeth,  and  Llanfechell.  The  northern  chapel  is  lighted 
by  a  modern  Gothic  window  of  barbarous  design.  Against 
its  eastern  wall  is  a  black  marble  slab,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  raised  gilt  letters : — 

This  Chappell  was 
Built  by  Riciid  Meyricke,  Eqsr. 

AnO  1640,  AND  THE  VAULT 
UNDERNEATH  BY  HIS  GREAT 

Grandson  Owen  Meyrick,  Esqr. 

Anno  1730. 

This  Chapel  was  rebuilt  by 
Owen  Putland  Meyrick, Esq.,  1801. 

The  southern  chapel  is  not  valuable  as  an  architectural 
model,  but  is  of  high  interest  in  the  history  of  architecture 
in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  was  erected  a.d.,  1660,  in 
the  pointed  style,  and  being  closely  copied  from  existing 
models,  though  with  a  few  incongruous  additions,  shows 
that  a  true  and  discerning  taste  for  the  beauties  of  the  na¬ 
tional  style  lingered,  in  a  debased  age,  in  this  sequestered 
corner  of  the  land.  There  is  in  the  eastern  wall,  and  also 
in  the  southern,  a  large  and  lofty  window,  copied  from  one 
of  late  perpendicular  design,  consisting  of  four  trefoiled 
lights,  divided  into  two  equal  compartments  by  battlemented 
transoms ;  the  head  of  the  arch  being  filled  with  tracery  of 
good  design,  divided  by  a  battlemented  transom  high  up 
towards  the  point  of  intersection.  The  mouldings  are  of 
three  orders,  and  the  southern  window  forms  a  square  bay, 
or  projection  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  with  buttresses  of  two 
stages  at  the  angles,  answering  to  similar  buttresses  at  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  chapel.  Between  this  bay  and  the  outer  buttresses 
occurs,  on  either  side,  a  low  square-headed  window  of  two 
trefoiled  lights ;  and  the  bay  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  gable, 
ornamented  with  a  fleur-de-lys  at  the  summit,  and  obelisk-pin¬ 
nacles  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  coping ;  the  other  gables  have 
borne  crosses.  An  elliptical-headed  doorway,  under  a  rectan¬ 
gular  drip-stone,  is  in  the  western  wall,  with  the  date  1660 
above  it.  All  the  workmanship  of  this  chapel  is  exeeed- 
ingly  good,  and  though  the  mouldings  are  deficient  in  bold¬ 
ness  of  profile,  there  is  a  delicacy  and  purity  of  execution 
about  them  which  the  architect  observes  with  pleasure. 

The  church  and  the  chapel  have  been  noticed  at  some 
length  by  Browne  Willis,  in  his  History  of  Bangor  Cathedral , 
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but  the  plate  given  by  him  is  not  very  accurate,  and  much 
of  the  stained  glass  there  mentioned  is  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  As  a  memorial,  however,  of  what  it  once  was, 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the  account  given  at  p.  306  of 
that  work : — 

In  the  window  to  the  east  is  finely  painted  the  picture  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  as  is  also  the  paternal  arms  of  the  Owens  in  an 
Eschocheon  Gules  a  Chevron  Or ,  between  three  Lions  rampant  of  the  Hd. 
In  another  eschoucheon  is  also  the  said  paternal  arms  of  the  Owens, 
impaled  with  Or,  a  Ha  wk  proper.  U nder  those,  in  another  light  in  the 
same  window,  in  a  large  eschoucheon,  is  the  paternal  arms  of  Hugh 
Owen,  Esq.,  of  this  family,  with  all  its  quarterings,  crest,  and 
motto.  Next  to  that,  in  another  light,  is  his  lady’s  arms  and  quar¬ 
terings,  with  its  crest  and  motto,  Honestas  optima  politia.  Under 
these  eschouclieons,  within  a  compartment,  is  writ  as  follows :  — 

This  Chappell  was  appointed  to  be  built  by  her  dear  Husband 
Hugh  Owen,  Son  and  Heir  of  William  Owen  of  Bodowen, 
Esq;  and  erected  by  his  dear  Wife  Ann  Owen,  the  only 
D  AUGLITER  AND  INHERITRIX  OF  RlCHARD  WlLLIAMS  OF  LlUSDULAS, 

Esq;  April  the  20th  1661. 

The  window  to  the  south  is  exactly  painted  the  same  with  that  to 
the  east,  King  Charles’s  picture  only  omitted.  On  both  sides,  at  the 
top  of  the  wall,  is  a  cornice  of  wood,  and  all  above  that  is  wainscot- 
ted,  part  of  which  is  cove-ways.  The  center  or  other  part  of  the 
ceiling  is  flat. 

On  the  south  side,  between  the  window  and  the  east  end,  on  the 
wainscot  or  coving,  is  painted  our  Saviour’s  appearing  to  the  twelve 
disciples.  Opposite  to  that  on  the  north  side  is  painted  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  in  his  hand  a  flagg,  with  soldiers 
asleep  about  the  tomb.  On  the  south  side,  below  the  window,  is 
painted  St.  John,  and  over  his  head,  within  a  glory,  is  writ  this 
rrm  Jehovah.  Next  to  St.  John  is  the  picture  of  St.  Luke ; 
and  opposite  to  St.  J ohn  the  picture  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  next  to  him 
St.  Matthew. 

The  flat,  or  center,  of  the  ceiling,  is  painted  with  clouds,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  and  over  the  south  window,  in  a  flat  ceiling,  is 
writ,  within  a  glory,  Holy ,  Holy ,  Holy ,  Hallelujah ,  Amen ,  with  che- 
rubims  heads . 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  next  the  chapel,  is  a  liandsom 
monument,  with  the  effigies  of  Hugh  and  Ann  Owen,  on  their  knees, 
with  a  pedestal  and  book  before  them,  with  their  arms  and  several 
quarterings.  On  a  pannel,  or  table  of  marble,  is  the  following 
inscriptions :  1 — 

1  T1?e  cori'®c^  inscription  is  given  here,  from  a  rubbing  taken  in  1844. 
Willis’s  copy  is  erroneous. 
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Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Colonell  Hvgh  Owen 
of  Bodowen  Esq.  who  died  the  21  day  of 
October  1659. 

Religion,  Learning,  Friends,  Poore  have  lost 
A  Noble  Patron,  who  maintaind  them  at  his  cost. 

His  Covntries  Patriot,  most  firme  to  monarchy, 

And  for  being  Loyall,  svffred  infinitely, 

1  ^  A  Y 

W ITH  FOES  WOVLD  NOT  COLOGVE  NOR  HIS  PRINCE  BETR 

Bvt  livde  his  faitiifvll  subject  to  his  dying  day. 

This  monvment  was  made  by  Ann  Owen  his  beloved 

WIFE  THE  DAVGHTER  AND  INHERITRIX  OF  RlCHARD 

Williams  of  Llvsdilas,  Esq.  in  memory  of  her 
DEARE  HVSBAND  1660. 

The  window  at  the  altar,  or  end  of  the  chancel,  was  also  erected  at 
the  expence  of  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  is  preserved  by  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  this  day.  It  is  all  of  painted  glass ;  part  of  it  consists  of 
three  arch’d  lights ;  in  the  middle  one  is  painted  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  and  under  that  is  King  David,  On  the  north  light  is 
painted  Llewelyn,  and  on  the  south  light  is  Meyrick  ap  Llewelyn, 
with  their  wives,  who  were  both  ancestors  of  this  family.  On  tho 
breast  or  coat-armour  of  Meyrick  ap  Llewelyn  are  painted  his  arms, 
the  same  the  family  now  gives,  as  is  also  his  lady’s,  viz.  Three  Ravens ; 
and  underneath  is  written  in  an  old  character  :  — 

(Drate  pro  &ntinat>us  Hflcprtck  ap  Hletoeljm  ap  Jftulktn  & 
JHargaretcc  uxotts,  &  (Dfiontt  Jiftepndt  &  ISHen#  dFetcl) 
iivobcrtt  JHetcbttf)  'tst  (SlgnGleon,  gUmigett,  uxotts  siur,  qui 
Jjanc  frnesttam  fieri  fecerunt. 

This  Meyrick  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Hulkin  was  the  first  of  the  family 
that  settled  at  Bodowen,  which  family  came  from  Preseruad,  and  is 
descended  from  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales.  Meyrick  ap 
Llewelyn  ap  Hulkin  had  a  son  Owen,  whose  son  was  Hugh  ap  Owen, 
Esq ;  his  son  was  Owen  ap  Hugh,  whose  son  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  Ivt., 
marry’d  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Wyrryot,  Esq.,  of 
Orielton  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ;  his  son  was  John  Owen, 
Esq ;  whose  son  Hugh  was  created  Baronet  in  October,  Anno  Do¬ 
mini  1627.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  Bart,  his 
son ;  and  he  by  Sir  Arthur  Owen,  Bart,  his  son,  now  living,  who 
marry’d  Emme  daughter  of  William  Williams,  late  of  Glascoed  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  Bart.  The  said  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  Kt.  had 
another  son  called  W  illiam,  to  whom  he  gave  his  Anglesey  estate  of 
Bodowen ;  who  had  issue  Hugh,  whose  neice  Ann  Owen  became 
heir  of  that  estate,  and  marry’d  Sir  Hugh  Owen  of  Orielton,  Bart, 
father  of  Sir  Arthur  Owen,  by  which  marriage  the  estates  were 
united  again. 

The  present  condition  of  the  chapel  (a.d.  184G)  is,  how- 
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ever,  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Browne 
Willis ;  the  paintings  on  the  roof,  which  were  never  of  good 
execution,  are  now  much  defaced ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
stained  glass  in  its  windows,  as  well  as  in  the  chancel  window, 
will  be  perceived  from  the  following  description,  due  to  the 
kindness  of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams :  — 

The  windows  of  Bodowen  chapel  contain  no  portraits,  but  very  im¬ 
perfect  remains  of  three  coats  of  arms. 

In  the  south  window  —  second  lower  compartment.  Argent,  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  birds  with  ermine  in  their  beaks.  Crest, 
a  white  bear  pierced  with  an  arrow  in  the  head  —  “  Honestas  optima 
poiitia.”  The  other  crest  and  several  quarterings  lost.  In  an  upper 
compartment,  a  hawk  proper. 

In  the  south  window  —  third  lower  compartment.  Gules,  a  chev¬ 
ron  Or  between  three  lions  rampant.  Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between 
three  stag’s  heads.  Argent  (query,  Azure  ?)  three  crowns  or.  Crest, 
lion  rampant  or,  white  bear,  as  above. —  “Vivit  post  funera  virtus.” 
In  an  upper  compartment,  part  of  a  wreath. 

Under  the  arms  is  an  inscription  similar  to  that  on  the  stone  over 
the  chapel  door,  outside,  —  “  This  chapel  was  [appointed  to  be] 
built,'”  &c.  The  coat  of  arms  is  perfect  over  the  monument,  but  not 
coloured. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  chapel —  Gules,  chevron  argent  between 
three  stags'’  heads.  Argent,  chevron  sable  between  three  birds  with 
ermine  in  their  beaks.  Sable,  an  oak  tree  proper  (with  acorns)  and 
two  arrows  or,  pointing  downwards.  • — •  “  Vivit  post  *  *  In  an 
upper  compartment,  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  church.  —  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  compartment,  the  crucifixion,  with  a  man  at  the  side  holding  a 
cup.  Below,  a  figure  in  royal  robes,  ermine  collar ;  in  the  left  hand 
a  ball  and  cross,  in  the  other  hand  a  sceptre ;  the  head  lost. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  northern  compartment,  the  Virgin  Mary? 
In  the  lower  part,  a  female  kneeling,  with  hands  raised  together  in 
attitude  of  prayer  ;  and  before  her  a  man  kneeling,  very  imperfect, 
little  more  remaining  than  the  hands  raised  together  and  one  leg. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  south  compartment,  St.  John?  In  the 
lower  part,  a  man  kneeling,  having  on  his  breast  a  coat  of  arms ; 
argent,  three  ravens  sable.  Argent ,  a  chevron  or,  between  three 
lions  rampant ;  behind  him  a  red  piece,  probably  the  drapery  of  a 
female. 

Many  pieces  of  the  painted  glass,  particularly  the  several  quarter¬ 
ings  in  the  chapel  windows,  have  been  transposed  (one  turned  upside 
down)  according  to  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the  glazier. 

By  a  British  MS.  it  appears  that  Llywarch  ap  Bran  bore 
a  chevron  sable  on  a  field  argent  between  three  crows  with  bait  in 
their  bills.  Hwfa  ap  Cyndelw  bore  gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
lions  rampant  or.  Oarwed,  lord  of  Twrcelyn,  bore  sable,  an  oak 
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proper  fructed  or,  the  stem  crossed  by  two  arrows  saltier- wise,  pointed 
upwards. 

This  church  however,  derives  its  principal  interest  for  the 
antiquary,  from  the  very  valuable  inscription  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  it,  on  the  lintel  of  the  southern  doorway  in  the 
nave,  and  which  is  the  only  relic  remaining  of  the  building 
which  originally  stood  on  the  spot  but  was  superseded  by 
the  present  edifice.  It  has  been  insufficiently  printed  by 
Rowlands,  in  the  Mona  Antique  but  the  annexed  engraving, 
carefully  reduced  from  the  stone,  may  be  considered  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original : — 


A  rubbing  of  this  inscription  has  been  submitted  to  G. 
Petrie,  Esq.,  R.H.A.;  Y.P.R.I.A.  (author  of  the  great  work  on 
Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture)  and  that  gentleman  has  had 
the  extreme  kindness  not  only  to  make  the  reduced  drawing 
from  which  the  above  engraving  has  been  cut,  but  also  to  give 
the  following  account  of  the  inscription  itself. 

In  the  decyphering  of  this  inscription  I  found  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  my  reading  of  it  differs  only  in  a  single  letter  from  that 
originally  given  in  Rowlands1  Mona  Antiqua,  and  afterwards  in 
Gough’s  Camden;  but  this  difference  is  of  some  importance.  In 
Rowlands  the  inscription  is  read  thus : — 

Catamanus  Rex  sapientissimus  opimatissimus  omnium  Regum. 

In  Gough’s  Camden  thus  : — 

Catamanus  Rex  sapientissimus  opimutissimus  omnium  regum. 
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My  reading,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  one,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Catamanus  Rex  sapientisimus  opinatisimus  omnium 
Re  gum. 

Whether  it  has  previously  been  thus  read  by  others,  or  not,  I  have 
no  works  by  me,  nor  time  at  my  disposal  to  determine ;  I  can  only 
say  that  I  clo  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  so  read. 

If  any  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription  were  ever 
entertained,  and  such  might  naturally  have  arisen  from  the  very 
barbarous  copy  of  it  in  Rowlands,  I  trust  they  will  be  now  for  ever 
dispelled.  The  forms  of  the  letters  found  in  it  throughout,  fully 
prove  it,  in  my  opinion,  as  of  the  seventh  century.  They  are  very 
similar,  generally,  to  those  in  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Gospels,  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Hiberno-Saxon  MSS.  in 
England  of  the  latter  age.  And  they  perfectly  agree  with  those  in  the 
Irish  monumental  inscriptions  of  this  period  remaining  in  Ireland, 
while  they  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  a  later  date,  as  they  do  also 
from  those  of  the  inscription  on  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg  in  Denbighshire. 
As  interesting  examples  of  this  agreement,  I  may  particularly  in¬ 
stance  the  mode  in  which  the  e  and  x  are  united  in  the  word  Rex, 
and  the  e  and  g  in  Regum,  of  which  we  have  numerous  examples  in 
our  MSS.  and  monumental  inscriptions.  Of  the  very  peculiar  form 
of  the  A,  indeed,  I  have  found  no  examples,  strictly  corresponding, 
in  our  monumental  inscriptions ;  and  I  can  call  to  mind  but  few  in 
our  manuscripts.  But  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  diminish  the 
authenticity,  and  claim  to  antiquity,  of  the  inscription ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  supports  them,  and  indicates  it  to  be  of  an  age  anterior,  at 
least,  to  the  ninth  century  A  form  of  A,  very  nearly  approaching 
to  it  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Kalian's  text  of  the  Gospels  of  the  seventh 
age,  and  one  approximating  still  more  closely — indeed,  I  may  say 
exactly  similar  to  it,  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Canons  of  the  Irish 
Synod,  held  in  450,  preserved  in  the  Biblioth  Col.,  C.C.C.,  Oxx., 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  that 
period.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  O’Conor,  who  states,  that  this  form  of  A  is 
found  in  the  book  of  St.  Columbus,  of  Kills,  or  rather,  as  he  should 
have  stated,  of  Durrow,  well  observes,  this  form  belongs  more  to  the 
seventh  than  to  the  eighth  century. — “  Preterea  litera  A.  sic  scripta 
sseculum  vii.  redolet  potius  quam  viii.,  ut  in  Dictionario  Diplo- 
matico  Benedictino  Dom  de  Yaines,  Paris,  1774,  1. 1,  PI.  1,  Capital 
des  Manuscrits,  fig  1.”  Rerum  Hib.  Scriptores,  Tom.  1,  p.  ccxl. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  curious  monumental  inscription  of 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  church  of  Penrhos  Lligwy,  in  An¬ 
glesey,  which  is  also  figured  in  Rowlands,  and  of  which  I  trust  you 
have  procured  a  rubbing,  the  A  appears  to  be  exactly  of  the  form  of 
that  in  the  inscription  to  Catamanus  or  Cad  van.1 

1  The  church  and  churchyard  of  Penrhos  Lligwy  were  examined  carefully 
in  1845,  but  no  traces  of  any  such  inscription  could  then  be  found. 
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A  similar  rubbing  was  sent  to  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.,  (author 
of  Palceographia  Sacra,)  who,  with  his  usual  friendly  feeling, 
gave  an  opinion  upon  this  curious  inscription.  Fie  ob¬ 
serves  :  — 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  Catamanus  inscription,  as  somebody  or 
other  thought  it  (and  published  it)  to  be  a  hoax.  I  am  convinced 
of  its  genuineness,  and  should  refer  it  to  the  early  period,  that  is, 
before  the  ninth  century.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  of 
the  seventh. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  the  following 
passages  are  quoted  from  Professor  Rees’s  learned  Essay  on 
the  Welsh  saints.  In  mentioning  Cadfan,  he  observes: — 

Between  the  commencement  of  this  century  and  the  synod  of 
Brefi,  may  be  dated  the  arrival  of  Cadfan  at  the  head  of  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  saints  from  Armorica.  Fie  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
distinction,  being  the  son  of  Eneas  Lydewig,  by  Gwenteirbron,  a 
daughter  of  Emvr  Llydaw,  one  of  the  princes  of  that  country. 
Among  liis  companions  are  mentioned,  Cynon,  Padarn,  Tydecho, 
Trinio,  Gwyndaf,  Dochdwy,  Mael,  Sulien,  Tanwg,  Eithras,  Sadwrn, 
Lleuddad,  Tecwyn,  Maelrys,  and  several  others.  As  most  of  these 
were  men  of  princely  family  and  relatives  of  Cadfan,  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  suggests  that  the  reason,  which  induced  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  devote  themselves  to  religion,  was  the  loss  of  their 
territories :  for  the  Armoricans  struggled  hard  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence  against  the  Franks,  who  under  Clovis,  were  at  this  time 
establishing  their  dominion  in  Gaul.  Cadfan,  after  his  arrival  in 
Wales,  became  the  founder  of  the  churches  of  Tywyn,  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  and  Llangadfan,  Montgomeryshire ;  but  he  is  known  more 
especially  as  the  first  abbot  of  a  monastery,  founded  by  him  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Einion  Frenhin,  in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey,  off  the  western 
promontory  of  Carnarvonshire . 

There  were  some  years  ago,  in  the  church-yard  of  Tywyn,  two 
rude  pillars,  one  of  which,  of  the  form  of  a  wedge,  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  having  a  cross  and  inscription  upon  it,  went  by  the  name 
of  St.  Cadfan’s  stone,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  a  part  of  his 
tomb.  Engravings  of  the  inscription,  as  copied  at  two  several  periods 
in  the  last  century,  are  given  in  Gough’s  Camden,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  letters  resembled  those  used  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  but 
the  only  word  legible  was  the  name  of  Cadfan.  As  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  saint  was  buried  in  Bardsey,  which  an  obscure  passage 
from  the  poem  just  quoted,  would  seem  to  confirm,  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  stone  was  merely  a  rude  cross  of  which  similar  specimens, 
bearing  the  names  of  sainted  persons,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  Principality.  Fie  has  been  considered  to  be  the  patron  of  war¬ 
riors,  which  countenances  the  supposition  that  he  led  a  military  life 
in  Armorica ;  and  his  festival  has  been  celebrated  on  the  first  of 
November,  pp.  213,  214. 
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The  Professor  afterwards  adverts  to  the  history  of  Cad- 
waladr,  who  lived  between  a.d.  634  and  a.d.  664  and  says  : — 

Cadwaladr,  whose  reign  is  commensurate  with  this  interval,  was 
the  son  of  Cadwallon,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Welsh  nation  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  chief  sovereign  of  Britain.  His  power,  however, 
was  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
must  have  held  the  situation  of  a  dependent  prince ;  for  Oswald  the 
Bernician,  upon  the  conquest  and  death  of  Cadwallon,  is  said  to  have 
extended  his  government  over  all  the  Britons  as  well  as  the  Saxons. 
After  a  few  years  Penda  the  Mercian  revolted,  and  Oswald  was  slain 
in  battle ;  upon  which  occasion  it  would  appear  the  W elsh  recovered 
their  independence,  as  it  is  not  recorded  that  Oswy,  who  succeeded 
Oswald  as  Bretwalda  or  chief  sovereign  of  the  Saxons,  exercised  the 
same  authority  over  the  Britons.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Cad¬ 
waladr  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition ;  his  life  passed  without  any 
remarkable  events  ;  and  the  venerable  historian  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
who  lived  in  tlie  next  generation,  does  not  mention  his  name.  In 
the  year  664  a  plague  broke  out,  which  spread  desolation  over  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  country,  where  it  lasted  three  years,  it 
swept  away  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Britain  its  continuance 
was  much  shorter,  but  great  numbers  perished,  and  Cadwaladr  was 
one  of  its  victims.  P.  299. 

A  notion  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
embodied  in  certain  fictitious  prophecies  of  Myrddin,  that  Cadwaladr 
should  re-appear,  and  expel  the  Saxons  from  the  island,  restoring  the 
Cymry  to  their  ancient  possessions ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  visit 
to  Rome  or  even  to  Armorica,  and  if  the  words  of  Nennius,  the  oldest 
authority  by  whom  he  is  noticed,  be  rightly  interpreted,  he  must  have 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  own  country.  He  has  had  the  credit  of 
sanctity,  an  honour  apparently  of  modern  growth,  and  the  epithet  of 
“  Bendigaid  ”  or  “  Blessed ,1  is  frequently  attached  to  his  name.  In 
the  Triads  he  is  called  one  of  the  three  canonized  kings  of  Britain. 
According  to  tradition  he  rebuilt  the  church  of  Eglwys  Ael  in  An¬ 
glesey,  where  his  grandfather,  Cadfan,  had  been  buried,  and  which 
after  its  restoration  obtained  the  name  of  Llangadwaladr,  He  is 
deemed  the  patron  saint  of  Llangadwaladr  alias  Bisliopston,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  and  of  Llangadwaladr  under  Llanrhaiadr  in  Mochnant, 
Denbighshire,  and  his  festival  occurs  on  the  ninth  of  October.  P.  SOI. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks  of  Professor  Rees,  that 
the  church  was  originally  called  Eglwys  Ael ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  building,  which  contained  the  stone  commemorative  of 
Cadfan,  was  that  erected  by  Cadwaladr.  Cadfan  kept  his 
court  at  Caernarvon.  The  present  feast  day  of  the  village 
is  April  22,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  decease 
of  either  Cadfan  or  Cadwaladr.  Meirion,  by  whose  name 
the  subordinate  chapel  was  called,  was  a  brother  of  Einion 
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Frenhin  mentioned  above.  “This  wake,”  says  Professor  Rees, 
“  has  been  held  on  the  third  of  February.”  The  Orienta¬ 
tion  of  Llangadwaladr  Church  is  N.E.  by  E. 

Near  the  village  is  the  house  of  Bodorgan,  with  its  far- 
famed  gardens,  and  the  old  house  of  Bodowen,  both  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Meyrick  family. 


ON  THE  BRITISH  FORTS  UPON  THE  COAST  OF 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


Although  the  somewhat  extensive  subject  of  British  forts 
and  towns  has  not  been  studied  on  a  systematic  plan  through¬ 
out  the  Principality,  yet  enough  may  be  discovered  with 
regard  to  them,  from  their  mere  geographical  position,  to 
show  that  they  constitute  an  important  branch  of  national 
antiquities.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  several  counties,  or  rather  of  the 
ancient  districts,  of  Wales  with  this  view ;  and  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  extent "of  all  British  settlements,  whether  civil  or 
military,  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  Whoever  has 
had  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  unenclosed  portions  of 
the  country, — not  so  much  the  rugged  sides  of  the  higher 
mountains,  as  the  heath  and  turfy  slopes  of  the  less  elevated 
hills, — must  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  earthen 
works,  trenches,  earns,  and  other  remains,  that  have  occurred 
to  his  notice.  To  examine  into  all  the  antiquities  of  this 
kind,  even  in  a  district  of  limited  extent,  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  time ;  but  there  is  one  portion  of  a  county  where 
such  remains  are  abundant,  the  coast-line  of  Caernarvon¬ 
shire,  that  lies  open  to  the  inspection  of  almost  any  one; 
and  upon  which  the  details  afforded  by  the  Ordnance  maps 
are  numerous  and  satisfactory.  Improvements  and  amplifi¬ 
cations  may  be  made  even  upon  the  information  given  by 
these  maps;  for  antiquarian  knowledge  has  received  such 
an  impulse  since  the  time  when  the  survey  was  carried  on, 
that  several  objects  are  now  known  to  be  British  works, 
which  were  then  considered  as  only  natural  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  Nevertheless,  until  a  more  complete  body  of 
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information  is  collected,  the  maps  in  question  may  be  taken 
as  very  safe  guides. 

Beginning  then  at  the  south  eastern  corner,  at  the  great 
inlet  of  the  Traeth  Mawr,  we  observe  a  castell,  or  small  fort, 
on  the  point  of  land  dividing  this  inlet  from  that  of  the 
Traeth  Bach,  as  a  kind  of  out-post  for  defending  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  mountain  passes.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  lesser  eminences  near  Tremadoc  were  fortified  by  the 
Britons;  but  we  do  not  find  any  notice  of  them  in  the 
map.  On  pursuing,  however,  the  coast-line  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  we  arrive  at  the  strong  post  of  Criccieth,  where 
a  British  Dinas,  or  station  of  importance,  existed  previ¬ 
ously  to  Edward  the  First,  and  which  must  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  maritime  holds  of  the  early  inhabitants.  A 
small  work,  Tomen  fawr,  lies  three  miles  to  the  west  of  this, 
and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  point  of  Pen  y  chain 
near  Abererch,  and  also  the  hills  at  Pwllheli  were  used 
as  military  posts;  but  we  have  no  notice  of  them.  Near 
Llanbedrog  there  are  one  or  two  places  that  have  the  name 
of  “  castell  ”  mixed  up  with  their  local  appellations,  and  the 
lofty  point  of  the  hill  above  that  village,  though  not  marked 
as  such,  is  one  of  the  most  likely  spots  in  the  country  for  a 
British  work  to  be  found.  Two  forts  are  to  be  met  with 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Soch,  close  to  Llangian ;  and  two  more, 
one  on  either  side  of  Mynydd  Cilan,  which  forms  the  eastern 
point  of  the  formidable  Porth  Nigel,  or  Hell’s  mouth.  It 
may,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  that  several  other 
works  would  be  found  hereabouts  if  due  search  were  made. 
A  little  castell  lies  above  Llanfaelrhys,  and  on  the  hill  of 
Mynydd  Ystum,  two  miles  inland,  is  the  large  and  strong 
encampment  called  Castell  Odo,  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  the  district  of  Llyn.  The  extreme  point  of  Aber- 
daron  bears  few  or  no  recorded  marks  of  defence :  perhaps 
it  was  too  dangerous  a  shore  for  even  maritime  enemies  to 
land  at,  and  the  Irish  or  the  Danish  foes  would  seek  for  an 
easier  spot ;  nevertheless  this  corner  of  the  county  requires 
farther  searching.  Upon  running  up  the  rocky  and  bleak 
coast  as  far  north  as  Porth  Dinlleyn  and  Nevin,  we  find  no 
traces  of  British  fortresses  recorded  in  the  Ordnance  map ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  some  of  the  small 
creeks  and  landing  places  which  occur,  should  have  been 
left  without  defence  throughout  an  extent  of  nearly  fifteen 
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miles;  though  it  is  true  that  a  portion  of  this  district  is 
looked  over  by  Castell  Odo,  and  another  portion  by  Carn 
Fadryn.  These  latter  stations,  however,  could  only  have 
served  as  central  points  of  defence,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  out-posts  will  be  found  along  the  line  of  coast. 
The  western  horn  of  Porth  Dinlleyn  is  strongly  fortified; 
the  end  of  the  rocky  peninsula  being  cut  off,  by  rows  of 
trenches,  from  all  approach  on  the  land  side ;  and,  with  the 
harbour,  they  must  have  formed  a  main  point  in  the  ancient 
defence  of  the  country.  A  small  castell  is  found  at  the  sea- 
foot  of  the  Eifl  mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  Nant  Gwrtheyrn 
(Vortigern’s  valley),  but  all  the  coast  from  Nevin  to  Clyn- 
nog  was  effectually  commanded  by  the  large  camp  or  town 
on  the  eastern  summit  of  the  Eifl,  decidedly  the  most  re¬ 
markable  British  station  in  Caernarvonshire.  A  strong 
camp  lies  on  Y  Foel,  behind  Clynnog ;  and  about  half  way 
between  Clynnog  and  Caernarvon,  where  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  marshy  flat  is  left  without  any  other  means  of 
defence,  rises  a  large  hill -post  at  the  very  water’s  edge, 
much  eaten  into  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  This  is  strongly 
fortified  with  a  double  range  of  encampments  made  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  contains  traces  of  watch  places  or  habi¬ 
tations,  within.  Its  name  is  Dinas  Dinlle,  ( see  plate J  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Romans;  this,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  may  have  used  it  as  an  outpost,  but  the  form  of  the 
works  is  decidedly  British,  being  suited  to  the  natural  shape 
of  the  hill. 

Pennant  in  mentioning  Dinas  Dinlle,  says : — 

About  three  miles,  turn  to  the  left,  to  visit  Dinas  Dinlle,  a  vast 
mount  of  gravel  and  sand,  on  the  verge  of  a  great  marsh,  upon  the 
shore.  On  the  top  is  a  large  area,  surrounded  by  an  amazing  agger, 
seemingly  formed  by  the  earth  scooped  out  of  the  summit.  Within 
are  remains  of  foundations  of  buildings,  of  an  oblong  form,  con¬ 
structed  with  earth  and  round  stones  ;  and  in  one  part  is  a  tumulus 
of  the  same  materials.  On  the  outside  of  the  agger,  on  one  part,  is 
a  very  deep  ditch,  with  another  high  rampart ;  aud  the  ground 
towards  the  base  seems  every  where  to  have  been  smoothed  by  art. 
There  is  a  regular  entrance  at  one  end ;  on  the  other,  the  ground 
slopes  to  the  sea,  and  is  quite  open,  a  defence  being  there  needless. 
The  waves  have  made  great  depredations,  and  worn  on  one  side  into 
a  cliff.  I  must  attribute  this  fortress  to  the  Romans ;  and  am  the 
more  confirmed  in  my  notion,  as  I  am  informed  that  coins  have  been 
found  here,  among  which  was  one  of  Alectus.  The  Romans  might 
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possibly  be  induced  to  form  this  post,  to  secure  a  landing-place  for 
any  necessaries  the  country  might  want ;  for  the  entrance  into  the 
port  Segontium  is  often,  even  at  present,  very  difficult ;  much  more 
so  in  the  earlier  times  of  navigation. 

That  intelligent  traveller  and  able  botanist  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson1 
speaks  thus  of  Dinas  Dinlle,  “  Stationem  hie  in  ipso  littore  Romani 
milites  habuerunt,  cujus  adhuc  satis  clara  vestigia  manent.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  another  of  the  same  kind ;  for  I  find  in  the  old 
maps,  both  of  Saxton  and  Speed,  the  name  Caer  Ierienrode,  a  little 
lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Llyfni ;  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  Caer,  it  must  have  been  a  fortified  place. 

When  I  made  my  visit  to  Dinas  Dinlle,  I  was  under  the  guidance 
of  a  worthy  friend,  and  learned  antiquary,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Farrington  (now  deceased).  He  conducted  me  to  his  residence  at 
Dinas  Dinoethwy,  about  four  miles  distant.  In  the  way  he  shewed 
to  me  Dinas  y  Prif,  or,  The  Post  of  the  Chieftain ;  a  small  camp, 
about  forty-four  yards  square.  Each  corner  is  elevated  above  the 
ramparts ;  and  withinside  are  foundations  of  some  stone  buildings. 
By  the  name,  it  might  be  the  summer  station  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  resident  in  winter  at  Segontium. — Pennant's  Tour , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213. 

Two  small  posts,  one  called  Dinas  Bwlan,  the  other  of 
uncertain  name,  close  to  Llandwrog,  occur  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  this  larger  post.  There  are  several  traces 
of  Roman  occupation  in  this  part  of  the  country  be¬ 
sides  Segontium,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  there 
are  no  points  of  defence  along  the  Caernarvonshire  coast 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Seiont,  indeed,  and  in  front  of  the  Roman 
capital  of  this  district,  it  is  supposed  that  the  remarkable 
eminence  of  Coed  Helen  was  occupied  as  a  place  of  defence 
for  naval  purposes ;  and,  indeed,  its  name  may  refer  to  some 
tradition  of  the  kind. 

On  the  south  eastern  shore  of  the  Menai  we  find  near  Fe- 
lin  Hely  a  strong  Dinas  or  camp  commanding  the  ferry  of 
Moel  Don,  the  Porthamel  of  other  times.  This  was  no  doubt 
used  not  only  by  the  Romans,  but  also  by  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans,  for  their  passage  into  Mona ;  and  the  Roman  road  from 
Segontium  to  Caer  Gybi  (Holyhead)  is  believed  to  have 
started  from  the  shore  a  little  south  of  this  station ;  never- 

1  An  ingenious  apothecary,  the  editor  of  Gerard's  Herbal  He  travelled 
through  North  Wales  in  1639,  to  collect  plants.  He  published  his  tour  in 
1691,  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Botanicus.  He  was 
slain  in  the  defence  Basingstoke  House,  in  1644. 
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theless,  the  form  and  look  of  the  work  are  decidedly  British. 
Further  to  the  north  east  is  Garth  point,  above  Bangor,  where 
a  camp  may  be  traced  on  the  north  western  side  of  the  valley 
in  which  the  town  lies,  answered  by  another  fort  (said  to  be 
of  Anglo-Norman  construction)  on  the  opposite  side.  Whether 
any  British  posts  occurred  in  the  level  district  overflowed  by 
the  sea,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  now  known  as  the  Lafan 
sands,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  next  British 
station  along  the  present  line  of  coast  is  that  of  Braich  y 
Dinas,  on  the  summit  of  Penmaen  Mawr ;  and  beyond  this 
again  none  occur  till  Penmaen  Bach  is  reached,  on  the  top 
of  which  mountain  and  its  arms,  are  a  small  Dinas  or  fort, 
and  the  large  town  and  citadel  of  Castell  Caer  Seion.1  This 
latter  position  amply  sufficed  for  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Conwy  on  the  southern  side  ;  but  perhaps  the  summit  of 
the  little  hill  of  Bodlondeb  was  used  as  an  outpost  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  answered  to  the  fortified  top  of  Di- 
ganwy  (afterwards  an  Anglo-Norman  station)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  defences  of  the  Conwy  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  fort  of  Pen-y-Ddinas  on  the  promontory  of 
Llandudno  or  Great  Orme’s  Head,  that  remarkable  hill 
which  is  itself  an  immense  fortress,  the  Gibraltar  of  North 
Wales.  A  mil 
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NATIONS. 

FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MS.  BY  F.  E.  VEMBERGUE,  ESQ. 

The  following  historical  and  ethnographical  remarks  on  the 
Iberians,  the  Gaels,  and  the  Cymry,  have  been  communicated 
to  us,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  by  the  learned  author. 
The  study  of  ethnography  is  one  in  which  the  savans  of 
France  and  Germany  have  gained  peculiar  distinction ;  and 
its  importance  with  regard  to  the  philosophical  study  of 
political  history,  and  national  polity,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
It  is  always  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Welsh  anti¬ 
quary  to  see  the  connection  pointed  out  between  his  own 

1  In  No.  I.  this  camp  is  erroneously  called  Castell  Caer  Lleion,  after 
Pennant.  The  spelling  of  the  Ordnance  map  is  more  correct ;  and  it  occurs 
as  given  in  the  text  of  the  above  article  in  a  poem  contained  in  the  Myvy- 
rian  Archaiology ,  vol.  i.  p.  476.  —  Edd.  Arch.  Cambr. 
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nation  and  those  related  people,  who  have  not  now  the  same 
intercommunications  as  they  formerly  kept  up;  and,  with  this 
view,  the  labours  of  many  learned  men  of  the  present  day 
are  directed  towards  researches  of  the  same  kind  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  following  extract: 

According  to  an  almost  unanimous  tradition,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  successively  come  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  through  the 
north-west  side  of  that  part  of  the  world.  This  community  of  road, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
primitive  identity.  The  different  names  by  which  they  are  called 
are  by  no  means  an  argument  against  this  hypothesis.  All  these 
names  are  epithets  by  which  each  migrating  horde  sought,  in  its  pride, 
to  distinguish  itself.  These  denominations  did  not  establish  radical 
differences,  but  titles  of  honour,  the  meaning  of  which  is  now  well 
understood  ;  they  answer  to  the  qualifications  of  brave,  bold,  or 
strong. 

All  the  nations  which  inhabit  Europe  may  be  traced  to  a  few 
great  branches  :  the  Iberian  ;  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  ;  the  Germanic, 
which  includes  the  Teutonic,  Gothic,  and  Scandinavian ;  and  lastly, 
the  Slavonian. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  such  distant  epochs,  to  draw  divisions  and 
separations  as  clear  and  as  distinct  as  we  now  find  established  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  migrating  mass  of  people,  the  main 
body  may  have  settled  in  one  point,  whilst  large  detachments  of  the 
same  horde  would  seek  a  more  favourable  climate,  more  fertile  lands, 
or,  perhaps,  more  liberty.  W e  find  also  a  great  mixture  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  tribes.  The  Galls,  for  instance,  have  retraced  their  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  whilst  the  Teutons  invaded  the  countries  occupied  by 
the  Galls. 

History  and  philology  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Iberians  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  western  Europe ;  that  the  Gallic  migration  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Teutonic ;  and  that  the  Slavonian  was  the  latest  of  all. 

The  Iberians. 

The  Iberians  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  and  this 
is  proved  by  a  considerable  number  of  names  of  places,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  found  only  in  the  Iberian  language.  About  seventeen 
hundred  years  before  our  era,  the  Galls,  after  having  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe  and  settled  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Britain, 
invaded  Spain.  They  drove  the  primitive  inhabitants  into  the 
mountains,  or  became  amalgamated  with  them  under  the  name 
of  Celtiberians.  One  of  the  districts  abandoned  by  the  Iberians  was 
peopled  by  the  Galls,  and  is  known  to  this  day  under  the  name  of 
Gallicia. 

Meanwhile  two  Iberian  hordes,  the  Sicani  and  the  Ligori,  flying 
before  the  conquerors,  entered  the  south  of  Gaul  and  established 
themselves  there  and  in  Italy,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were,  however,  soon  followed  by  the  Galls,  who  mustered  in 
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great  numbers  under  the  collective  name  of  Ambra,  or  Ombra,  the 
brave,  and  entered  Italy.  There  they  founded  the  empire  of  Ombria, 
which  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Oll-ombria,  Is-ombria,  and 
Vil-ombria;  this  last  province  became  afterwards  Etruria. 

The  Iberians,  still  retreating  before  the  Galls,  took  refuge  in  Cala¬ 
bria  and  Sicily,  where  they  soon  became  mixed  with  the  Pelasgic 
Siculi  (from  Dalmatia).  There  remain,  however,  to  this  day  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  I  mean  the 
Bask,  who  speak  a  language  totally  different  from  any  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  Europe.  This  language  is  called  by  the  Bask,  “  Euscara 
the  root  of  the  word  is  “  Ask  from  which  are  derived  the  names 
of  Vascons,  Gascons,  and  Bask.  In  the  transactions  of  the  historical 
and  literary  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Duponceau  states,  upon  the  authority  of  Ade- 
lung’s  Mithridates,  that  there  is  a  tribe  in  central  Asia,  the  Grusini- 
ans,  whose  language  appears  to  have  a  certain  resemblance  with  the 
Bask,  in  some  of  the  forms  of  its  verbs,  and  in  its  polysynthetic  (or 
syntactic)  structure.  (Polysynthetic  structure  is  that  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  ideas  are  comprised  in  the  least  number  of  words.) 

The  origin  of  the  Iberians  is  rather  uncertain.  Some  suppose, 
with  some  reason,  they  were  a  Phenician  colony ;  others,  finding  a 
slight  resemblance  between  the  roots  of  words  in  the  Bask  and 
Coptic  languages,  are  inclined  to  think  the  Iberians  came  from 
Egypt.  There  is  a  third  hypothesis,  (of  my  own,  which  I  venture 
to  suggest.)  If  the  Iberians  be  not  a  Phenician  colony,  they  must 
have  formed,  as  it  were,  the  vanguard  of  all  the  great  migrations  from 
the  east.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  migrations  came  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Euxine.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Georgia  was,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  called  Iberia.  May  we  not  suppose,  that  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  were  the  first  emigrants  from  Asia,  and  that,  as 
such,  having  no  need  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  preserved  the 
name  of  their  mother  country  l  This  hypothesis  resting  merely 
on  a  name,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  proceed  to  the  Celts,  or 
Galls,  which  last  I  consider  the  generic  name ;  for  the  word  Celtee, 
or  Keltoe,  signifies  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and,  consequently,  only 
applies  to  one  portion  of  the  Galls,  who  distinguished  their  different 
tribes  by  localities  ;  as,  for  instance,  “  armorika ,”  maritime,  from  ar 
near,  muir  sea;  “  Albania''  in  Scotland,  the  region  of  the  mountains  ; 
“  mdita ,”  the  plain;  “  Callydonia''  the  region  of  the  forests,  (from  the 
Kymric  word  “  Gaily  don ,”  forest,  or  the  Gaelic  ceiltean ,  which  has 
the  same  meaning,  caoill  daoin ,  people  of  the  forests. 

The  Galls,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland ;  they  had  conquered  Spain; 
founded  an  empire  in  Italy ;  —  they  had  also  spread  over  Corinthia,  Il¬ 
lyria,  Pannoma,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  assuming  different  names;  such 
as  Carnes,  from  earn ,  the  Gaelic  word  for  rock  ;  Tauriskes,  from  tor , 
mount ;  “  Albania,11  also  a  Gaelic  word  for  mountain.  I  may  observe, 
en  passant,  that  the  present  language  of  the  last  mentioned  Turkish 
province  contains  a  very  great  proportion  of  Gaelic  words. 

For  the  comparatively  modern  conquests  of  the  Galls  in  Italy  and 
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Greece,  I  must  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of  Thierry ;  the  nature  and 
object  of  this  sketch  do  not  admit  of  farther  details.  I  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  Cimbri  or  Kimris. 

Cimbri. 

The  descendants  of  the  Scythians  or  Asiatic  Goths,  who  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Cimbri,  (the  word  Cimber  is  derived  from  the  Gothic  word 
Kimber,  a  valiant  warrior,)  and  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Cimmerii.  Their  language  so  resembles  the  Gaelic,  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  the  least  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  Gallic  migration, 
and  had  settled  in  those  countries,  whilst  the  main  body  con¬ 
tinued  their  route  westward.  Their  name  has  been  preserved  in 
some  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited  ;  one  is  still  called  Krim 
or  Crimea.  Another  of  their  detatchments,  the  Boies,  which  signi¬ 
fies  “  terrible,”  were  established  in  the  country  now  called  Bohemia. 
Those  who  lived  nearer  the  Rhine  were  named  Bolgae  or  Belgse, 
Kimrice,  warlike. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Cimbri,  or  Kimris,  had  lived  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  in  what  may  be  called  the  centre  and  north-eastern  part  of 
Europe,  when  some  Scythians  (631  b.c.),  driven  from  Asia  by  the 
Massagetes,  fell  like  a  torrent  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  and 
Palus  Maeotis,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  now  the  Volga. 

The  Cimbri  did  not  oppose  the  invasion  of  these  Scythians ;  they 
fell  back  westward  and  attacked  the  Galls  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
(Ynis  Prydain,  Kimrcie.)  They  established  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  Fance,  amongst  others  in  Languedoc,  where  they  were 
known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Volkes  Tectosages  (380  b.c.) 
and  in  Armorika  or  Britany,  where  their  language  is  spoken  to  this 
day.  They  also  conquered  the  whole  of  England,  drove  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  into  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occupied  their  place  until,  con¬ 
quered  in  their  turn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of 
our  era)  they  were  forced  to  seek  a  retreat  in  the  mountains  of  W ales, 
where  the  Cimric  language  has  been  preserved  to  this  present  time. 

A  remarkable  and  highly  interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
Armorikans  and  the  Welsh  was  given  at  a  late  Eisteddfod  which 
took  place  at  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire. 

Two  gentlemen  from  Britany,  Messrs.  Rio  and  De  Lavillemerque, 
attended  this  festival  by  order,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  French 
government.  They  were,  as  might  be  expected,  received  with 
marked  attention.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise,  the 
delight,  the  enthusiasm,  which  was  excited  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
when  Mr.  De  Lavillemerque  recited,  in  the  Armorikan  language,  a 
short  poem,  composed,  I  believe,  for  the  occasion,  which  every  per¬ 
son  present  perfectly  understood. 

As  in  geology  the  different  strata,  with  their  different  fossil  remains, 
prove  the  successive  revolutions  of  the  globe,  so  in  philology  the  Ibe¬ 
rian,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Kimric  languages,  superposed  one  upon 
another,  if  so  I  may  express  it,  are  irrefragible  proofs  of  the  events 
to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded. 
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DISCOVERIES  AT  SEGONTIUM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Perfeddgoed,  near  Bangor,  March  5th,  184G. 

Gentlemen, —  You  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  your  first  number  a 
letter,  wherein  I  sought  to  describe  the  recent  interesting  discoveries  made 
at  Llanbeblig,  (the  Roman  SEGONTIUM,)  near  the  town  of  Caernarvon.  I 
now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  resume  my  narrative  at  the  point  where 
it  had  been  discontinued. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  in  the  recollection  of  your  readers  that  a  singular  stone 
shaft  had  been  discovered  and  excavated,  on  the  south  side  of  the  new 
vicarial  residence.  When  my  letter  to  you  was  written  and  posted,  the 
workmen  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  nor  did  I  myself  see  the 
lowest  bottom  of  it;  but  it  was  seen  by  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  the  rector  of 
Llanllyfni,  and  described  by  him  in  the  letter  which  succeeds  mine.  It  is 
to  this  learned  gentleman,  who  is,  however,  not  more  learned  than  kind  and 
obliging,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  coins,  appended  by  mistake 
to  Mr.  James  Foster’s  communication.  Mr.  Jones  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  stone  shaft  had  been  a  granary  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  garrison ; 
but  whether  it  had  originally  been  constructed  to  that  end,  or  otherwise,  it 
had  undoubtedly  been  used  at  a  subsequent  period  as  a  cloaca ,  or  cess-pool, 
as  its  contents  most  clearly  evinced.  Mr.  Jones  likewise  suggested  that  “  the 
substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  having  the  appearance  of  tallow, 
was  probably  corn  in  a  state  of  decomposition.”  Now,  with  no  small  diffi¬ 
dence,  I  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  The  whity  matter  was  not  all 
greasy  —  a  great  portion  looked  as  if  it  had  taken  the  consistency  of  lime; 
nor  Avas  the  greasy  substance  at  the  bottom  only,  but  also  very  high  up  in 
the  shaft;  in  it  were  embedded  many  of  the  articles  before  enumerated,  and 
between  it  and  the  lowest  greasy  substance  much  inky  soil  interposed.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  corn  being  found  in  such  a  position,  it 
seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that,  even  if  it  were  grain,  articles  of  refuse 
would  be  thrown  in  with  it  —  but  very  likely  that  they  Avould  be  thrown  in 
with  animal  matter,  of  which  I  conceive  this  deposit  to  be  composed.  More¬ 
over,  this  greasy  substance,  being  wetted  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  after 
the  method  adopted  at  Pompeii,  emits  no  odour  \A'hatsoe\rer ;  though  were  it 
corn,  it  would  be  as  likely,  one  would  suppose,  to  give  out  its  characteristic 
smell  at  Caernarvon  as  at  Pompeii. 

About  the  time  this  shaft  was  discovered,  the  foundation  Avails  and  floor 
of  an  apartment,  undermined  Avith  flues,  as  described  in  my  last  letter,  were 
brought  to  light  on  the  opposite,  or  north  side  of  the  new  vicarage.  The 
whole  amount,  then,  of  the  discoveries  made  up  to  this  time  Avere  —  first, 
the  coins ;  secondly,  the  cloaca ,  and  its  contents  ;  thirdly,  the  walls  and  floor 
of  an  apartment.  Discovery  was  noAV  at  a  stand-still,  and  likely  so  to  continue, 
when  you,  gentlemen,  kindly  made  a  representation  which  obtained  for  us 
from  the  British  Archaeological  Institute  the  very  liberal  grant  of  £ 5 ,  to  be 
employed  in  excavating  the  ground.  Accordingly  application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  vicar,  for  permission,  which  he  obligingly  gave,  to  dig  in 
his  field ;  it  being  understood  that  any  coins,  or  other  curiosities  of  a  port¬ 
able  weight,  should  be  deposited  in  the  Caernarvon  Museum,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public  at  large.  In  addition  to  this  sum  of  £ 5 ,  £2  were 
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subscribed  by  a  gentleman  favourable  to  our  views,  and  with  this  sum  of 
J07  in  band,  and  the  promise  of  £l  additional  from  you,  and  another  from 
our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Dearden,  we  engaged  three  respectable  workmen, 
and  commenced  operations.  These  prefatory  remarks  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  called  for,  to  render  the  subject  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  your  readers, 
and  to  conduct  them  fairly,  as  it  were,  to  the  starting  point  of  my  narrative. 

The  whole  area  of  the  vicarial  ground  may  comprise,  perhaps,  two  acres. 
About  two  thirds  of  it,  and  the  most  elevated  portion,  are  table,  on  which 
the  house  stands,  and  it  is  included  on  three  sides  by  a  Roman  wall,  which 
abruptly  terminates  the  level  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  vicarage.  On  the  west  side  it  trends  at  a  sharp  declination  to  the 
more  distant  portion  of  the  Roman  wall.  It  seems  probable  that  this,  the 
highest  point  of  Segontium  —  commanding  the  whole  of  its  fortifications  (of 
which  fortifications  you,  gentlemen,  can  well  estimate  the  original  strength  and 
great  extent) — itself  strongly  fortified,  was  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  governor’s  residence ;  and  we  determined  therefore  to  com¬ 
mence  about  the  centre  of  the  inclination  on  the  west,  or  Caernarvon,  side. 
Here  we  opened  a  trench  about  twelve  feet  long  by  four  or  five  feet  wide  and 
about  six  feet  deep ;  but  though  the  earth  was  thickly  commingled  with  mi¬ 
nute  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  we  found  nothing  worthy  of  note  or  preserva¬ 
tion  saving  a  piece  of  the  above  ware  representing  a  figure  of  Cupid,  in  bas- 
relief.  Our  next  excavations  were  made  at  the  spot  where  the  apartment 
with  flues  had  been  exposed  to  view,  and  here  our  anticipations  were  more  than 
realised.  We  have  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa,  or  baths.  Of 
these  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  study  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  plan,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Foster,  of  the  National  School, 
who  has  shown  much  intelligence,  and  afforded  us  such  substantial  assistance 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  we  could  have  operated  successfully  without  him. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  marking  his  plan  with  letters  of  reference.  The 
room  A,  first  discovered,  is  that  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  its  flues,  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan, 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  caldarium ,  or  sweating  room.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  workmen  employed  on  the  new  vicarage  for 
the  sake  of  the  stones  on  which  it  rested,  but  a  small  portion,  sufficient  to  show 
the  construction  of  the  flues,  still  stands  at  the  south-west  corner.  The  next 
room,  B,  has  also  flues  at  the  sides,  as  indicated  in  the  plan.  Next  to  this 
apartment  is  the  hypocaust,  C.  That  this  had  been  a  furnace  no  one  who 
inspects  it  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  At  the  point  D  there  is  a  narrow  pass¬ 
age  for  ashes,  slanting  downwards.  E  is  a  wall  of  large  round  stones,  crossing 
the  furnace  at  that  part.  F  represents  a  large  oval  stone  fixed  in  the  wall, 
having  a  central  perforation  into  which,  perhaps,  a  metallic  pillar  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  fixed.  Gf  is  a  wall  of  well  constructed  bricks,  with  a  portion  of 
a  flue  passing  underneath  it  in  the  direction  H.  I  is  a  small  room,  probably 
that  of  the  attendant  slave,  adjoining  the  hypocaust.  The  apartment  J  con¬ 
tained  much  dark  and  sooty  matter,  together  with  a  quantity  of  bones, 
principally  those  of  the  ox.  At  the  side  of  the  hypocaust  K  there  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  steps  leading  to  an  upper  room.  The  ground  L,  between  the 
buildings  and  the  road,  remains  unexcavated,  as  also  does  the  ground  MM 
on  the  east  side,  distant  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  before  mentioned 
Roman  wall.  Objections  were  made  to  our  proceeding  further  in  the  latter 
direction,  by  reason  of  the  injury  which,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  done  to  the 
field  ;  so  we  set  our  men  to  work  at  a  heap  of  stones  near  a  hedge  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  held  by  Robert  Jones,  Esq,  surgeon,  and  said  to  have  been 
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the  entrance  of  a  passage  opened  some  years  ago,  and  which  a  workman 
pretended  to  have  explored  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  The  excavation 
has  been  carried  through  the  hedge  into  the  adjoining  field,  and  there  is  now 
exposed  to  view  a  beautiful  portion  of  a  Roman  house ;  but  as  the  work  is 
still  in  progress,  I  must  reserve  my  description  of  it  for  a  future  occasion. 
I  will  only  observe  that  here,  as  in  the  other  building,  there  was  in  one 
apartment  much  dark  and  sooty  matter,  and  the  bones  of  animals;  so  that  if 
the  building  were  villas  and  not  baths,  these  apartments  were  probably  the 
kitchens.  I  would  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  detail  of  facts, 
from  which  your  readers  will  draw  their  own  inferences ;  here  and  there, 
however,  hazarding  a  speculation,  as  I  conceive  myself  entitled  to  do.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  sensible  that,  as  an  inexperienced 
chronicler  of  such  events,  I  have  a  large  amount  of  indulgence  to  bespeak. 
To  return,  then,  to  our  first  discovered  villa.  The  height  of  the  walls  at  the 
highest  part,  N,  may  be  about  a  yard,  at  the  lowest  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  they  are  constructed  of  red  sand-stone,  brought,  probably,  from 
Brynsiencyn ,  in  Anglesey,  or  from  Trebortli ,  near  Bangor,  where  red  sand¬ 
stone  formations  are  observable.  A  few  feet  from  the  large  room,  in  the 
direction  O,  stands  the  new  vicarage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Roman  wall,  was  the  granary  or  cloaca.  Of  the  various 
articles  discovered  in  the  two  houses,  the  coins  are  by  far  the  most  worthy 
of  observation.  These,  in  number,  exceed  fifty,  of  various  sizes,  metals,  and 
periods,  and  some  of  them  are  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  very  valu¬ 
able.  I  send  you  a  correct  account  of  six  beautiful  specimens,  deciphered 
by  Robert  Jones,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Caernarvon,  and  Mr.  J.  Foster, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Akerman’s  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Romans  re¬ 
lating  to  Britain.  I  should  in  justice  observe,  that  from  the  former 
gentleman’s  acumen  and  good  judment,  we  have  derived  no  small  advantage 
in  these  researches,  and  he  has  kindly  taken  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  over¬ 
looking  and  paying  the  workmen.  The  next  article  worthy  of  notice  is  a 
brazen  bowl,  resembling  an  ordinary  sugar  bowl,  its  diameter  at  the  mouth 
being  four  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  height  two  inches.  The  bottom  on  which 
it  stands  is  a  small  flat  circle  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  This  article 
is  in  perfect  preservation.  There  is  also  a  bell-shaped  plug,  one  inch  high, 
and  part  of  a  small  chain,  which  may  have  been  attached  to  it ;  also  a  piece 
of  solid  iron,  thin  at  one  extremity,  and  hooked,  which  may  have  been  a  handle 
appended  to  the  chain.  There  are  also  two  glazed  counters,  or  markers, 
formed  apparently  of  chalk  or  pipeclay,  and  the  halves  of  three  querns  or 
hand  mills.  Add  to  these  sundry  small  rings,  and  a  number  of  large  iron 
nails,  also  a  portion  of  a  small  metallic  pipe  much  corroded,  and  I  believe 
partially  fused,  together  with  a  large  thin  metal  button  with  a  broken  shank, 
and  my  catalogue  of  the  upper  house  will  be  tolerably  complete.  The  lower 
house,  now  excavating,  has  likewise  furnished  its  quota  of  interesting  relics. 
Here  were  found  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  coins.  Here,  too,  were 
found  two  red  tiles,  sixteen  inches  long,  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  broad, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  One  of  these  bears  the  impress  of  a  shoe  or  sandal, 
studded  with  thirty-three  large  round-headed  nails ;  another  bears  the  stamp 
of  two  tiny  feet,  once  the  property,  doubtless,  of  some  Roman  toddler  of 
tender  years.  There  are  other  tiles,  eight  inches  square,  together  with  many 
fragments  of  large  tiles  bearing  fanciful  linear  devices.  There  is  also  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  neck  and  body  of  a  glass  vase,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  half  an  inch 
thick,  which,  in  a  perfect  state,  must  have  been  very  pretty.  In  both  the 
houses  small  fragments  of  painted  stucco  afford  evidence  of  former  decora- 
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tion :  and  from  the  solidity  and  finish  of  the  houses  —  the  proofs  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  others  yet  unexcavated  —  and  the  range  and  extent  of 
the  fortifications,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Segontium  was  once  a  town 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Here  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  “  What 
has  become  of  the  stones  which  formed  it  ?  Have  they  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  neighbouring  castle  and  its  walls  ?  or  are  they  for  the 
most  part  buried  under  the  tumuli  of  Segontium?”  One  problem  is  at  all 
events  solved.  We  now  know  to  a  certainty  of  what  materials  the  house 
tops  were  composed.  These  Roman  slates  will  not,  perhaps,  bear  an  exact 
comparison  with  our  modern  queens  and  duchesses  (technically  so  called,) 
but  they  are  almost  equal  to  our  ladies ,  and  nearly  as  well  split  and  dressed. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  but  on  no  better  authority,  I  believe,  than  that  of 
Gildas  the  monk,  that  Segontium  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Piets ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not  let  learned  antiquaries  determine.  It  is  certainly 
corroborant  of  Gildas,  that  wherever  we  dig  we  find  traces  of  fire  and  vio¬ 
lence.  Wood  ashes  form  a  stratum  of  the  soil ;  broken  slates  and  pottery 
there  are  in  great  quantities ;  and,  the  coins  excepted,  scarcely  an  article  dis¬ 
covered  is  in  a  whole  and  perfect  condition.  Again,  we  find  no  article  of 
bulk,  but  only  those  smaller  objects  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  barbarian  rapacity. 

I  have  only  to  remark  in  conclusion,  that  our  work  necessarily  proceeds 
upon  the  festina  lente  principle.  Excavations  must  be  made  with  great 
caution,  and  not  a  barrowful  of  soil  is  wheeled  out  unsifted.  The  ground  is 
resorted  to  on  Sundays  by  idle  boys  and  full  grown  destructives ,  against 
whom,  as  a  protection,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  watcher.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  our  original  small  fund,  which  has  done  so  much ,  should  be  expended. 
That  we  are  now  able  to  carry  on  these  researches  is  due  to  the  generosity 
of  James  Dearden,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Rochdale,  who  has  munifi¬ 
cently  sent  us  £21;  but  such  assistance  would  be  of  no  avail,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  except  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  vicar,  and  others,  who 
allow  us  to  dig  in  their  land. 

LIST  No.  II.  OF  THE  COINS  DISCOVERED  AT 
SEGONTIUM. 

17 

Obverse. 

IMP.  C.MAXIMIANVS.  P.  F.  A  V  C. 

Reverse. 

A  figure,  probably  Mars,  inscription  illegible. 

18 

\ 

Obverse. 

FLAVVAL.CONSTANTINVS.  C 

Flavius  Galerius  Valerius  Constantinus  Augustus. 

Reverse. 

PRINCIPI  I  VVENTVTI  S 

Constantine  in  a  military  habit  holding  two  standards. 

In  the  field  S.  A. 

In  the  exergue  P  T  R . 
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19 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS.  P.F.AVC. 

Reverse. 

SOLI.  INVICTO.  COMITI. 

In  the  field  T  .  F  . 

In  the  exergue  PTR. 

20 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS. AVG. 

Reverse. 

BEATA.  TRANQVILLITAS. 

with  V  O  T I  S  .  X  X  .  inscribed  on  an  altar. 

21 

Obverse. 

D.N.  VALEN.  S.F.  AVC 

Reverse. 

SECVRITAS.  REIPVBLICAE. 

Victory  inarching  oft'  with  a  garland,  and  palm  branch. 

In  the  exergue  .  . . .  S 

22 

The  same,  but  in  better  preservation. 

In  the  exergue  SNAQP. 

In  the  field  Q. 

I  remain,  &c. 

R.  R.  Parry  Mealy. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambremis. 

Caernarvon,  March  10th,  1846. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  present  excavations  on  the  western  slope  of  Segon- 
tium  promise  to  become  even  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  former. 
The  subject  seems  to  have  created  quite  an  excitement  here,  and  every 
body  is  trying  to  rub  off  his  vandalism.  Of  one  thing  (which  I  had  for 
some  time  suspected)  the  appearances  notv  presented  have  convinced  me, 
—  the  purely  Roman  remains  have  been  tampered  with  to  a  very  serious 
extent.  Not  only  are  there  vestiges  of  prior  excavations,  but  also  of  exten¬ 
sive  additions  and  alterations  by  later ,  certainly  by  ruder  hands.  In  any 
attempt  to  elucidate  or  unravel  the  puzzling  traces,  methinks  that  regard 
should  be  paid  to  this  circumstance.  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  nature  of 
the  first  portion  excavated  ?  Of  its  being  a  portion  of  a  hypocaust  I  en¬ 
tertain  very  strong  doubts.  The  Romans,  with  all  their  partiality  for  baths, 
were  not  perfectly  amphibious.  I  trust  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  present  excitement  for  the  re-establishment  of  our  local  antiquarian 
society,  and  for  the  remodelling  of  the  museum ;  both  objects  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  us,  and  in  a  sadly  deranged  state. 

In  common  with  your  correspondent  “  Arvoniensis,”  I  have  been  certainly 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  termination  of  the  walls  on  the  south  eastern 
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side,  near  the  castle.  My  present  impression  is,  that  the  delineation  in 
Offilby’s  map  of  the  part  in  question  is  inaccurate ;  however,  the  attractions 
of° Segontium  are  now  so  superior,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  afford 
sufficient  time  for  a  satisfactory  examination.  I  remain,  &c.,  D.  W. 

[For  the  solution  of  our  correspondent’s  doubts,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Mealy’s  highly  interesting  account  given  above.  One  of  our 
number  was  at  Caernarvon  last  winter,  and  we  understand  from  him  that  the 
appearances  of  the  flues,  which  were  then  only  partially  excavated,  were 
decisive  as  to  their  nature.  —  Edd.  Arch.  Cambr.] 


OGHAM  CHARACTERS  IN  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Archoeologia  Cambrensis. 

Hammersmith,  Jan.  22,  1846. 

Gentlemen,  —  Herewith  I  submit  to  your  notice  a  sketch  (made  from  a 
drawing  taken  last  autumn)  of  a  stone  standing  upon  the  grass  sward  at  the 
side  of  the  road  between  Kenfegge  and  Margam  in  Glamorganshire,  which, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  has  already  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  Welsh 
antiquaries,  the  inscription,  by  some,  having  been  merely  considered  as  the 
name  of  a  Roman  or  Romanised  Briton,  “PUNPEIUS  CARANTORIUS”; 
whilst  others  (Bishop  Gibson,  in  Camden,  &c.)  have  found  in  these  letters 
a  genuine  W elsli  inscription,  honorable  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Principality.  Without  entering  into  this  question,  I  will  merely  ob¬ 
serve  that  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  this  inscription,  with 
reference  to  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  Roman  inscription  upon  the  stone 
lately  dug  up  at  the  adjacent  Port  Talbot,  and  now  lying  in  the  hall  of  the 
Harbour  Master’s  house  there,  will  not,  I  think,  long  hesitate  in  adopting 
the  former  of  these  theories. 

But  the  more  especial  object  of  my  sending  you  this  sketch,  is  to  direct 
your  attention  to  certain  marks,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  lateral  angles  of  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  which,  with  much 
deference,  I  submit  are  no  other  than  Ogham  letters,  and  which  are  now  for 
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the  first  time,  I  believe,  proved  to  exist  out  of  Ireland.  That  they  should 
be  found  in  Wales  will  not,  however,  be  deemed  very  surprising  when  the 
long  intercourse  between  the  early  Welsh  and  Irish  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  marks  occur  in  groups  of  threes,  on  the  left 
hand  angle  of  the  stone ;  the  two  lower  groups  radiating,  whilst  in  all  the 
others  the  marks  are  parallel  and  horizontal.  On  the  right  angle  of  the 
stone  they  occur  in  groups  of  twos  and  fives.  Now  you  will  find  that  the 
grave  stone  of  St.  Monachan,  at  Temple  Geal,  in  Ireland,  is  marked  along 
one  of  its  angles  with  a  series  of  Ogham  strokes  arranged  in  fives  —  as 
figured  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  fine  work  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  (p. 
135) ;  and  the  Ogham  stone  found  at  Fortwilliam,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
described  by  Dr.  Todd,  ( Proceed .  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1843,  p.  411,)  has  the 
strokes  arranged  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  Kenfegge  stone  may  have  received  its 
Ogham  inscription  long  after  its  Roman  one,  namely  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  We  have  in  fact  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Ogham  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Irish  scribe  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  little  Irish  copy  of  the  Latin  gospel  of  St.  John,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  writer  has  added  his  name  in  Ogham  characters,  as  described  by  Dr. 
O’ Conor  in  the  Bill.  Stowensis. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  met  with  another  stone,  used  as  a  gate  post  at 
the  east  side  of  the  turnpike  road  about  four  miles  south  of  Fishguard  on  the 
way  to  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire,  with  similar  marks  at  the  angles ; 
but  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  sketch  it,  thinking  at  the  time  that  the  marks 
were  only  notches  made  in  the  stone  in  order  to  hold  a  rope  fastened  round 
it  for  more  easy  removal.  I  remain,  &c. 

J.  0.  Westwood. 


ABBEY  OF  CWM  HIR,  IN  RADNORSHIRE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  curious  transcript  from  the  MS.  account  of  the  Civil 
War  in  North  Wales,  in  the  Wynnstay  library,  which  appeared  in  your  first 
number,  is  the  following  strange  entry :  — 

“  1644.  The  Parlnttooke  and  burned  the  Abby  of  Nant-cwm-hir,  in  Rad¬ 
norshire.” 

The  abbey  of  Cwm  Hir,  with  its  splendid  church,  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Glyndwr,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
re-erected  nor  inhabited  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  Cromwell’s  sol¬ 
diers  are  often  made  to  answer  for  the  antiquarian  sins  of  others.  The  late 
tasteful  proprietor  had  the  church  and  the  oven  of  the  monastery  excavated, 
but  the  latter  has  lately  been  levelled  by  the  present  owner. 

Military  ruins  in  Wales  and  the  Marches  have  been  sadly  mangled  and 
neglected.  Not  long  since  a  great  portion  of  the  elevated  Keep  of  Wigmore 
castle,  once  the  proud  seat  of  the  princely  Mortimer  family,  was  blown 
down  in  a  storm,  but  no  regret  was  expressed  in  the  vicinity  at  the  occurrence. 
A  small  subscription  would  suffice  to  secure  the  remaining  portion,  and  also  to 
excavate  the  great  hall,  wherein  the  fourth  Edward  and  his  queen  so  often 
“  met  in  state.”  The  neighbouring  castle  of  Ludlow,  although  in  tolerable  con¬ 
dition,  still  requires  judicious  repairs.  These  two  border  fortresses  are  very 
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interesting,  and  the  associations  connected  with  that  at  Ludlow,  render  every 
inch  of  its  site  hallowed  ground.  I  am,  &c.,  W . 

Knighton,  January  30th,  1846. 

[We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  any  further  in¬ 
formation  about  Wigmore  castle  which  he  may  be  able  to  send  us ;  and  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  a  complete  account  of  the  castel¬ 
lated  remains  of  each  county  in  Wales  (on  a  larger  scale  than  the  valuable 
papers  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  Maxwell,  in  part  iv.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society)  would  be  a  valuable  work,  the 
appearance  of  which  we  still  hope  to  witness. —  Edd.  Arch.  Cambr.] 


HOLY  WELLS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, —  In  compliance  with  “Ab  Ithel’s”  request,  in  your  last 
number,  I  hasten  to  furnish  you  with  some  notices  of  two  or  three  wells 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  him. 

The  first  is  that  of  St.  George’s,  in  the  parish  of  Cegidog,  near  Abergeleu. 
Of  it  Pennant  gives  us  the  following  account :  —  “St  George  had  in  this 
parish  his  holy  well,  at  which  the  British  Mars  had  his  offering  of  horses; 
for  the  rich  were  wont  to  offer  one,  to  secure  his  blessing  on  all  the  rest. 
He  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  those  animals ;  all  that  were  distempered  were 
brought,  sprinkled  with  the  water,  and  this  blessing  bestowed:  Rhad  Duw 
a  sant  Sior  arnat.  ‘  The  blessing  of  God  and  St.  George  be  on  thee.’  ”  — 
Tour ,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

The  next  is  the  well  of  St.  Peris,  near  Snowdon,  of  which  the  same 
learned  tourist  observes :  —  “  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  well  of  the  saint,  en¬ 
closed  with  a  wall.  The  sybil  of  the  place  attends,  and  divines  your  fortune 
by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  little  fish,  which  lurks  in  some  of 
its  holes.”  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  158.  Gruffydd  ab  D.  Tudur,  a.d.  1290-  1340,  has 
some  verses,  which  are  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology ,  (vol  i.  p.  477,) 
on  the  well  of  St.  Cedig,  the  locality  of  which  I  am  ignorant  of.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  other  correspondents  will  he  kind  enough  to  point  it  out.  I 
cannot  find,  however,  that  there  is  any  express  mention  made  of  a  well  in 
the  poem ;  its  substance  seems  to  me  to  be  briefly  this.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Rhun  travelled  to  a  distant  land  were  Cedig  dwelt,  and  there  offered  a 
precious  sacrifice  to  St.  Mary ;  upon  which  he  received  from  Cedig  a  cer¬ 
tain  benefit  which  the  saint  was  enabled  to  confer  through  the  mighty  word 
of  the  virgin’s  Son. 

In  the  Cambrian  Biography  I  find  that  Cynvran,  son  of  Bryclian,  had  a 
well  at  Llysvaen,  near  Abergeleu,  at  which  it  was  once  customary  to  offer 
in  behalf  of  diseased  cattle,  using  this  ejaculation  —  Rhad  Duw  a  Chynvran 
Iwyd  ar  y  da,  — “  The  grace  of  God  and  the  blessed  Cynvran  on  the  cattle.” 
Your  well  wisher,  Elian. 

[We  have  received  a  communication  from  another  correspondent  relating 
to  the  well  of  St.  George,  specified  above  by  “Elian,”  and  also  a  well  near 
Holyhead.  The  latter  is  noticed  by  Daniell,  in  his  Picturesque  Tour  round 
Great  Britain ,  and  the  particulars  detailed  by  our  anonymous  friend  are  there 
given.  Numerous  holy  wells  are  to  he  met  with  in  Anglesey  and  Caernar¬ 
vonshire;  and  if  our  correspondent,  “A  Lover  of  Wales,”  will  favour  us 
with  information  about  them,  we  shall  be  much  obliged.  —  Edd.  Arch. 
Cambr.] 
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ANCIENT  WELSH  MUSIC  AND  POETRY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen,  —  Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
and  interesting  publication,  to  hail  the  appearance  of  a  delightful  Welsh 
ballad,  entitled,  The  Maid  of  Ceven  Ydva ,  by  Mrs.  P.  Llewelyn.  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  Welsh  or  the  translation,  both  of 
them  being  so  beautiful,  simple,  and  chaste. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  ladies  turning  their  minds  to  Welsh  literature  and 
Welsh  music.  I  thank  them  from  my  heart.  There  is  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  foremost  in  the  rank  as  a  Welsh  scholar,  bringing  into  light  the  an¬ 
cient  Mabinogion,  with  translations  and  notes.  Then  comes  Miss  Jane 
Williams,  of  Aberpergwm,  as  the  first  Welsh  lady  that  ever  published  ori¬ 
ginal  Welsh  melodies,  under  the  title  of  Ancient  National  Airs  of  Gwent 
and  Morganwg.  And  no  sooner  did  Miss  Williams  appear,  than  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  astonishes  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  and  the  very 
best  translators  of  Welsh  poetry.  The  present  translation  of  hers.  The 
Maid  of  Ceven  Ydva ,  is  in  the  same  metre  as  that  of  the  original  Welsh,  and 
adapted  to  an  ancient  Welsh  melody  of  exquisite  sweetness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  good  example  given  by  these  ladies  will  be  followed 
by  many  more,  and  be  the  happy  means  of  rekindling  Welsh  nationality,  and 
also  of  reviving  Welsh  literature  and  Welsh  music,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  dormant,  not  to  say  despised  and  wilfully  neglected. 

Nevern,  Pembrokeshire,  I  am,  &c.  Tegid. 

March  2,  1846. 

[We  have  to  present  our  best  acknowledgments  to  the  fair  authoress  of 
the  translation  above  mentioned,  for  a  copy  of  it  set  to  music.  The  ancient 
Welsh  melody  to  which  the  words  are  adapted,  in  E  flat,  is  of  great 
pathos,  and  has  certain  passages  in  it  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  movements 
of  the  Puritani.  The  poetry  is  at  once  easy  and  musical  in  the  harmony  of 
its  words.  —  Edd.  Arch.  Cambr.] 


REGALIA  OF  WALES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  correspondent  “Urien’has  at  page  42  (No.  I.)  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  I  think,  with  some  inaccuracy  or  oversight.  He  says  Neot 
brought  this  treasure  into  Wales;  “but  then,  on  the  contrary ,  a  Welsh 
bard  says  Elen  found  the  cross;”  and  again,  “Elen  found  the  blessed 
cross.”  It  appears  that  these  two  passages  are  quoted  in  contradiction  to 
what  Ross  says  of  St  Neot ;  but,  as  far  as  the  words  go  in  the  Archceologia , 
the  quotations  from  the  Welsh  authorities  are  not  contrary  to  the  legend  of 
St.  Neot.  It  may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  quite  true  that  Helena  found  the 
cross,  and  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  St.  Neot  brought  it  into  Britain, 
(query,  Cornwall  ?)  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  cavilling,  or  from  any 
other  wish  than  to  make  your  work  as  correct  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  success,  I  remain,  Your  Unknown  Friend. 


TOMBS  AT  LLANDUDNO,  CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  of  “An  Anti¬ 
quary,”  (No.  I.  p.  83,)  respecting  the  coffin  slabs  in  the  old  church  at  Llan- 
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dudno.  When  I  visited  the  venerable  spot  in  April,  1843,  I  found  them 
inside,  resting  against  the  wall,  with  no  further  damage  than  that  they  were 
broken  across  into  three  or  four  parts.  I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  restor¬ 
ing  them  to  their  original  position,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  embryo 
antiquary  of  fourteen,  I  was  able  to  accomplish  successfully ;  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  so  without  being  disturbed.  It  seems  that 
they  were  taken  up  when  the  churchwardens  removed  the  communion  table 
and  rails,  under  the  flooring  of  which  they  lay,  to  the  school  room  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  which  was  fitted  up  for  divine  service  during  the  building 
of  the  new  church. 

I  should  wish  that  one  of  your  architectural  correspondents  would  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  ruins  of  Gogarth,  the  history  of  which  is  completely  buried 
in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Though  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  Bangor,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  an  extensive  establishment  once 
existed  there,  as  a  large  church  may  be  traced  there,  the  walls  of  which  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  several  feet  on  the  north  side.  Immediately  below  Go- 
garth  was  the  extensive  plain  which  formed  the  territory  of  Helig  ab  Glanawg, 
extending  as  far  as  Bangor,  and  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  in  the 
sixth  century.  Tudno  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Helig,  and  the  founder  of  the 
church  of  Llandudno,  on  the  mountain,  which  most  probably  formed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  possessions.  I  am  yours  obediently,  Ll.  C. 

March  10,  1846. 

[This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  intelligence,  for  which  we  are  much  obliged 
to  our  unknown  correspondent.  The  author  of  Mona  Mediceva  hopes  to 
visit  Llandudno  next  June,  and  to  make  the  requisite  survey  of  the  remains 
both  there  and  at  Gogarth  ;  but  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  previous  commu¬ 
nication  with  Ll.  C.  on  the  subject,  or  to  accompany  him  thither.  We  call 
the  attention  of  the  Archdeacon  and  of  the  Rural  Dean  of  the  district  to  the 
state  of  the  tombs.  Those  functionaries  are  bound  to  see  that  proper  care 
is  taken  of  the  time-hallowed  ruin,  and  of  the  tombs  in  question.  The  church 
is  now  nearly  unroofed,  and  we  believe  totally  neglected  —  thereby  consti¬ 
tuting  a  strong  reproof  against  the  vigilance  of  the  proper  authorities.  What 
though  a  new  building  has  been  erected  in  another  place  to  suit  a  new  pur¬ 
pose,  is  the  ancient  edifice  therefore  to  be  destroyed  ?  The  same  reason 
may  serve  a  future  generation  for  the  unroofing  and  desecrating  of  Bangor 
cathedral,  when  once  it  ceases  to  he  the  special  see  of  a  Bishop.  —  Edd. 
Arch.  Camb.] 


CELTS  OF  BRITANY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen,  —  Although  the  communications  between  Wales  and  Britany 
are  more  frequent  at  present  than  they  used  to  be,  and  although  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  savans  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel  have  attended  our 
Eisteddfods,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  remember  the 
curious  fact  that  within  the  kingdom  of  France  there  is  a  Celtic  population 
occupying  a  much  larger  tract  of  country  than  their  brethren  do  in  this ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Celtic  language,  or  one  of  its  dialects,  is  spoken 
there  by  a  greater  number  of  people  than  in  the  British  islands.  I  am 
drawing  the  comparison  only  between  the  Cymry  of  Wales  and  the  Armori- 
cans,  —  not  including  the  descendants  of  the  Gaels  in  either  country.  It 
may  he  perhaps  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  see  a  statement  in 
figures  upon  this  point,  and  I  therefore  send  you  the  following  extracts ; 
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one  from  the  Almanack  Royal  for  1838,  an  official  French  publication,  the 
other  from  the  last  census  of  Wales  in  1841. 

I  leave  your  readers  to  infer  from  it  that  the  antiquities,  the  history,  and 
the  traditions  of  Britany  must  present  many  topics  of  interest  to  all  Welsh¬ 
men. 

Almanack  Royal ,  1838. 

EXTENT  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROVINCE  OF  BRETAGNE. 


Departements  de 

Finistere  . 

Cotes  du  Nord . 

11  le  et  Vilaine . 

Morbihan . 

Loire  Inferieure  ... 

Hectares. 

.  693,384  ... 

.  744,073  ... 

.  669,432  ... 

.  681,704  ... 

.  706,285  ... 

Population. 

...  546,955 
.  .  605,563 
...  547,249 
...  449,743 
...  470,768 

3,494,878 

2,620,278 

Or  9,642,833  acres. 

Census  of  Wales,  1841. 

Counties. 

A  nglesey  . . 

Brecon  . 

Cardigan  . 

Caermarthen . 

Caernarvon  . 

Extent  in  Acres. 

Population. 

50,891 

55,603 

68,766 

106,326 

81,093 

88,866 

66,919 

171,188 

39,332 

69,219 

88,044 

25,356 

Denbigh  . 

Flint  . 

Glamorgan  . 

Merioneth . 

Montgomery . 

Pembroke . 

Radnor  . 

Cornwa.l  . 

5,206,900 

758,484 

911,603 

341,279 

5,965,384 

1,252,882 

I  remain,  &c. 

Pembroke,  29th  January,  1846.  A  Cambrian. 


CILCAIN  CHURCH,  FLINTSHIRE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen. — Your  readers,  in  common  with  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  work  of  restoration 
at  Cilcain  church  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter,  the  archi¬ 
tect  employed.  And,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  an  error  which  crept  into  the  columns  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  You  would,  no  doubt,  be  sorry  to  withhold 
from  the  chief  promoter  of  this  good  work  the  meed  of  praise,  to  which 
he  is  so  justly  entitled.  The  subscriptions  have  been  collected  entirely 
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through  the  exertions  of  Llewellyn  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Nannerch,  who  is  a 
large  proprietor  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Cilcain,  the  list  being  headed  by 
Col.  M.  Williams,  the  principal  proprietor,  with  the  handsome  donation 
of  £50.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  also  made  himself  responsible  for  the  whole  expense 
incurred,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £500;  and  as  the  contributions  fall 
short  he  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  loser,  unless  he  is  more  liberally  sup¬ 
ported.  I  feel  that  an  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain,  through  your  columns, 
to  the  lovers  of  Church  Architecture.  They  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
contribute  a  trifle  towards  rescuing  from  decay  the  beautifully  carved  roof 
that  once  was  the  ornament  and  glory  of  Basingwerk  Abbey.  Donations 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  Molineux,  at  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England,  Mold.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Churchman. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  again  to  apologize  to  our  numerous  friends  and  correspondents  for  the 
non-appearance  of  several  interesting  papers  and  letters,  some  of  which  we  are 
obliged  to  postpone  for  want  of  room,  and  some  reached  us  too  late  for  publication 
in  the  present  number.  In  general  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  us 
at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  day  of  publication,  and  as  much  earlier  as  may 
he.  We  are  then  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  examination  of  what  our  friends 
so  kindly  contribute.  Any  sketches  and  long  articles  that  may  be  sent  to  us  should 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  make  due  preparations  for 
their  insertion,  without  being  hurried.  No  communication  can  ever  come  too  late 
for  perusal,  but  it  cannot  always  he  inserted  in  the  next  number.  —  The  Editors. 


iflterrilancmts  Antiquarian  Notices* 


A  discovery  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  pottery,  bricks,  &c.,  and 
of  some  coins,  has  been  lately  made  at  Usk,  in  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  the  new  gaol.  This  confirms  the  supposition  of  the  station  of  Burrium 
having  been  at  this  spot.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  farther  information 
about  these  discoveries,  from  some  of  our  Monmouthshire  correspondents. 

W e  understand  that  what  appears  to  he  a  stone  matrix  for  casting  bronze 
celts,  and  other  warlike  implements,  has  been  lately  found  in  Anglesey. 
The  stone  is  a  parallelopiped  of  about  eight  inches  by  three  inches  square ; 
and  on  the  four  long  sides  are  impressions  about  six  inches  long,  sufficiently 
deep  for  the  purpose.  We  have  not  seen  any  finished  sketch  of  this  curious 
article;  hut  it  it  should  prove  to  be  what  is  here  supposed,  the  discovery 
would  be  one  of  much  importance. 

The  church  of  Penmynydd,  Anglesey,  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  the  Tudor  tomb  within  it  removed  to  the  founder’s  chapel,  and  protected 
from  farther  damage.  This  splendid  monument  is  the  only  tomb  extant  of 
the  Tudor  family  previous  to  their  elevation  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and 
therefore  may  be  almost  looked  upon  as  crown  property.  At  all  events  it 
commemorates  one  of  her  Majesty’s  direct  ancestors,  and  it  is  as  worthy  of 
preservation  from  its  intrinsic  beauty  as  any  in  Westminster  abbey.  It  is  an 
altar  tomb  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  knight  and  a  lady  recumbent 
upon  it,  of  the  purest  alabaster,  and  of  exquisite  design.  A  small  local  sub¬ 
scription  has  been  set  on  foot  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  tomb  and  the 
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church ;  hut,  if  this  notice  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  entitled  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  in  the  proper  quarter,  we  hope  that  it  may  induce  the 
crown  officers  to  come  forward  and  give  a  small  grant,  for  what  in  reality 
ought  to  be  done  at  their  sole  expense.  In  this  parish  are  the  remains  of 
Plas  Penmynydd,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Tudor  family,  when  her 
present  Majesty's  ancestor,  Queen  Catherine  of  England,  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  the  handsome  young  Welshman.  An  engraving  of  the  tomb  in 
question  is  to  appear  in  our  pages  at  a  future  period,  among  the  illustrations 
of  Mona  Mediceva. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  some  remains  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  Cardiganshire,  has  been  lately  read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  So¬ 
ciety,  by  W.  Basil  Jones,  Esq.,  B.A,  secretary  to  that  body,  and  has  been 
published  by  the  society  in  its  usual  bulletin.  With  all  possible  respect  for 
that  excellent  society,  by  which  so  much  good  has  been  effected  for  the 
cause  of  archaeology,  and  though  under  obligations  to  it  for  kindness  received, 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  its  members  that  henceforth  we  claim  the  right  of  hunt¬ 
ing  after  antiquities  all  over  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  that,  as  courteously 
as  we  can,  we  warn  them  and  all  similar  trespassers  off  our  preserves. 

We  are  desired  to  state  that  the  Earl  of  Cawdor  is  the  proprietor  of  Kid¬ 
welly  castle  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  not  the  crown,  as  is  implied  in  our 
first  number,  p.  82 ;  and  also  that  his  lordship  has  never  scrupled  to  secure 
from  dilapidation  this  ancient  Duchy  (of  Lancaster)  castle. 

Ancient  Chinese  Seals  found  in  Ireland.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Belfast  on  the  13th  of 
December  last,  Mr.  Getty  mentioned  the  small  porcelain  seals  found  in 
Ireland,  long  suspected,  but  now  proved,  to  be  Chinese.  The  history  of 
these  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  They  have  a  written  character  on  the  base 
of  each,  and  are  small  cubes  with  a  monkey  as  a  handle.  At  one  time  it 
was  doubted  whether  the  marks  on  the  base  were  characters.  An  eminent  zo¬ 
ologist  had  declared  the  animal  to  be  the  Chinese  monkey,  and  Sir  J.  F. 
Davis  had  decided  the  inscriptions  to  be  “  perfectly  recognisable  as  the  an¬ 
cient  seal  character  of  China,  often  used  at  the  present  day  on  the  seals  of 
public  and  private  persons.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  it  some  time 
ago  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  also  had  casts  made  of  many  of  these 
seals,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Belfast  museum,  as  well  as  two  of  the  original 
seals.  In  Belfast,  Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy  has  been  diligently  pushing  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  history  of  every  one  found  in  Ireland 
up  to  the  present  period,  so  that  their  identity  may  be  determined  beyond 
doubt.  Mr.  Getty  read  an  interesting  memoir  furnished  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  casts  made  as  well  from  the  Irish  seal  as 
modern  Chinese,  many  of  which,  formed  of  steatite,  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  but  none  at  all  identical  in  material  with  those  found  in  Ireland. 
The  character,  too,  of  the  Irish,  is  of  a  more  ancient  form.  Mr.  Getty,  from 
the  valuable  donation  lately  made  to  the  museum  by  G.  A.  Thomson,  Esq. 
exhibited  several  of  the  modern  seals,  as  well  as  various  public  documents,  &c. 
bearing  a  stamp  on  them  in  the  seal  character.  He  also  exhibited  several 
beautiful  carved  works,  in  sandal  wood,  having  small  seals  on  them,  from 
Mr.  Murphy’s  collection.  Extracts  were  also  read  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Comelate  at  Hong-Kong,  giving  a  translation  of  the  impression  on  one  of  the 
Irish  seals,  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  secretary  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  from  a  learned  Chinese  —  other  Chinese  afterwards  read  it  and  gave 
the  same  interpretation.  General  D’Aguilar  had  also  requested  Mr.  Come- 
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late  to  present  to  the  museum  a  print  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  given  to  him 
by  the  Buddist  priests  of  the  Temple  of  Fo,  in  Amoy,  having  on  it  impres¬ 
sions  of  two  seals  in  the  same  character.  This  communication  was  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  first  actual  interpretation  by  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  fixes  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  seals  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  being  Chinese, 
however  singular  it  may  appear. 

To  Genealogists.  —  A  correspondent  requests  us  to  obtain  some  inform¬ 
ation  for  him  concerning  “  the  family  of  Sir  William  Griffith  of  Penrhyn  (or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Pentrim,)  in  North  Wales,  (Caernarvonshire?) 
whose  daughter  Janet  married  John  Philipps  of  Picton.  And  also  concern¬ 
ing  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Fletcher  of  Bangor,  who  married  Morgan 
Philipps  of  Picton.  These  persons  were  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
first  Sir  John  Philipps  of  Picton  Castle,  who  was  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  late  Lord  Milford,  Sir  W.  Laugharne,  the  Rev.  H.  Philipps  of  Fittle- 
ton,  and  his  brothers.”  Another  correspondent  says,  —  “  In  the  life  of  Dr. 
John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  it  is  said  that  he  was  son  of  a 
merchant  of  London,  descended  from  an  ancient  Welsh  familv.  As  I  am  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  native  of  the  Principality,  and  have  never  ascertained 
how  that  connexion  stood,  his  ancestry  traced  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
would  be  very  acceptable.” 

Our  readers  will  find  announced  in  another  place  the  formation  of  the 
London  Genealogical  Society,  and  also  the  intention  of  that  body  to  proceed 
to  make  a  new  heraldic  visitation  of  Wales.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition 
of  our  heraldic  knowledge  of  other  epochs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  correct 
visitation  for  the  present  day  would  be  highly  desirable ;  and  we  therefore 
wish  the  promoters  of  this  undertaking  all  success. 

The  Myvyrian  Archaiology.  —  The  editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis  have  coalesced  with  Mr.  W.  Rees  of  Llandovery  in  their  plan  of 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  this  work  —  an  idea  previously  entertained,  and 
partly  acted  upon,  by  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Rees  intends  bringing  out  the 
new  edition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society;  but  as  some 
correspondence  is  now  going  on  with  Professor  Meyer  and  other  learned 
Celtic  scholars  upon  this  subject,  the  final  proposals  for  the  new  edition  will 
not  be  issued  until  the  appearance  of  No.  III.  of  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis. 

The  Heraldic  Visitation  or  Wales,  by  Lewys  Dwnn,  has  not  yet  been 
issued  to  the  subscribers,  (fortunate  people,  those  who  have  been  in  time  to 
get  their  names  put  on  the  rapidly  closing  list,)  owing  to  some  important  ad¬ 
ditions  for  several  counties,  (as  we  understand.)  In  order  to  satisfy  the  im¬ 
patience  of  antiquaries  to  know  the  nature  of  its  contents,  we  had  intended 
to  print  the  tables  given  in  Mr.  W.  Rees’s  circular;  but  we  are  forced  to 
abandon  this  idea  for  want  of  room. 

Llandaff  Cathedral.  —  A  most  eloquent  address  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  lamented  Dean  of  Llandaff  has  been  published  in  that  diocese,  calling 
upon  the  public^  to  subscribe  towards  the  fund  for  restoring  and  completing 
the  Cathedral  Church.  I'liis  call  has  been  responded  to  in  a  noble  manner, 
and  the  amount  subscribed  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  £2000  by  the  Clergy 
alone  of  the  diocese,  and  £270  by  the  clergy  of  other  dioceses.  The  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  heads  this  honourable  list  with  a  donation  of  £500  ;  we  hope  to 
hear  that  the  Laity  do  not  intend  to  let  the  Clergy  bear  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  this  task  by  themselves ;  and  indeed  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  spirit  of 
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South  Wales,  will  prompt  the  doing  of  good  deeds.  After  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  the  Dean  appends  the  following  remarks, 
in  the  spirit  of  which  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  as  heartily  as 
ourselves. 

To  that  natural  enquiry  “  What  have  you  done  for  yourselves  ?  —  How  far  have 
you  put  your  own  shoulders  to  the  burthen  ?  we  answer  —  we  have  done  what  we 
could.  We  have  at  our  own  capitular  cost,  placed  a  new  covering  of  lead  over  the 
whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  the  aisles,  and  the  chapel.  We  have  raised  a 
new  ceiling  within  ;  we  have  also,  from  our  own  private,  as  well  as  from  capitular 
resources,  assisted  by  the  clergy  and  some  leading  persons  of  the  diocese,  effected 
the  restoration  of  the  Welsh  chapel,  in  a  manner  entirely  approved  by  competent 
judges  and  men  of  taste. 

Our  desire  now  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  in  the  Cathedral  at  large. 
How  far  this  desire  may  be  accomplished  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  our 
means.  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  your  liberality  may  enable  us  to  effect  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  the  beautiful  and  venerable  fabric  ;  but,  should  our  funds  prove 
insufficient  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that  purpose,  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  enough  may  be  collected,  not  only  to  execute  the  extensive  improvements  now 
in  hand,  but  to  carry  forward  its  gradual  restoration  upon  a  settled  and  uniform 
plan,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture,  corresponding  with  the  noble  remains  of  the 
ancient  edifice.  What  may  then  remain  unfinished  may  be  completed  by  the  piety 
of  those  who  follow  us  in  the  good  work.  Care  being  studiously  taken  to  do  nothing 
ourselves  which  they  may  wish  undone  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  them  an  ex¬ 
ample,  which  shall  at  once  guide  and  encourage  them  in  prosecuting  the  same 
design. 

That  wishes  and  efforts  having  such  an  object  in  view  will  be  met  by  the  public 
with  a  willing  heart  and  a  liberal  hand,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  We  are  far  from 
reflecting  upon  the  want  of  taste  of  our  predecessors,  who,  near  a  century  ago,  re¬ 
fitted  the  church  for  Divine  Service,  after  it  had  lain  30  years  in  ruins.  They  did 
what  they  could,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age  —  when  the  arts  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  architecture  were  in  this  country  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  are  anxious  to 
remedy  those  defects.  We  appeal  to  an  age  far  more  wealthy  and  far  better  taught, 
to  supply  us  with  funds,  which  they  may  be  sure  will  now  be  applied  with  equal 
zeal,  but  with  infinitely  better  effect.  We  call  upon  the  lovers  of  our  Reformed 
Church  to  lend  a  friendly  hand  to  this  pious  work — to  help  us  when  struggling  in 
a  good  cause — labouring  to  change  a  disfigured,  but  still  a  venerable  structure,  into 
a  form  worthy  of  its  solemn  and  holy  purposes,  and  corresponding  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Cathedral  Institution.  Without  such  aid  the  object  is  unattainable.  We 
shall  still,  indeed,  make  the  attempt,  —  let  in  not  be  said  that  you  looked  on  with 
indifference,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  indifference  our  attempt  has  been 
unsuccessful. 

WILLIAM  BRUCE  KNIGHT. 

We  were  mis-informed  when  we  stated  in  No.  I  that  the  Caernarvon 
Museum  “  had  fallen  to  pieces we  have  sinco  beheld  it  with  our  own 
eyes,  not  in  pieces,  hut  buried  deep  in  dust, — and  what  was  worse,  oblivion. 
As,  however,  there  is  every  prospect  of  it  being  resuscitated,  together  with 
an  efficient  local  Antiquarian  society,  we  shall  live  in  hopes  of  better 
accounts. 

Two  silver  coins,  one  apparently  of  Alfred,  and  both  certainly  Saxon,  in 
an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  have  been  recently  dug  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  Vicarage-house,  near  Bangor  Cathedral,  and  have  been  most 
kindly  communicated  to  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hamer,  Senior  Vicar.  We  hope 
in  No.  III.  to  be  able  to  give  an  illustrated  description  of  them. 

We  recommend  all  persons  anxious  to  complete  their  sets  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  to  purchase  without  delay  the  first  number,  if  they 
are  not  already  possessed  of  it.  Copies  are  still  on  sale ;  hut  these  will 
soon  be  made  up  into  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and  then  detached  num¬ 
bers  will  no  longer  be  at  the  service  of  the  public. 
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[Owing  to  tlie  unexpected  pressure  of  matter  furnished  for  the  present  Number, 
we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  reviews  which  we  had  intended  to  make  of  some  valu¬ 
able  books  that  have  been  kindly  sent  to  us.  We  hope  that  our  friends  will  accept 
this  apology  for  what  might  otherwise  seem  want  of  attention  upon  our  parts. — 
Edd.  Arch.  Camb.]  - 

1.  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  upon  the  Liter¬ 
ature  of  Germany,  France,  and  Scandinavia. — Translated  from 
the  German  of  Albert  Schulz,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Wolfran 
Von  Eschenbach,  &c.,  &c.  W.  Rees:  Llandovery. 

This  Essay  obtained  the  prize  of  eighty  guineas,  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion,  at  their  Eisteddfod  in  1840.  In  at¬ 
tempting  an  analysis  of  this  remarkable  work,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  borrow  the  words  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  Judge  on  that 
occasion. 

The  author’s  general  view  of  tradition  is  exposed  in  the  introduction.  According 
to  these  principles  he  establishes  in  the  first  chapter  that  Arthur  has  been, 
with  an  element  of  fiction  progressively  changing,  the  national  hero  of  Wales, 
from  the  year  600,  to  the  year  1066,  or  the  epoch  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  He 
tries  to  prove  in  the  same  manner,  in  his  second  chapter,  that  the  formation  of  the 
poetical  tales  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  took  place  in  the  second  period, 
from  1066  to  1150  ;  or,  from  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury  to  the  beginning 
of  French  and  German  romance.  And  here  he  brings  under  discussion  the 
relative  claims  of  Wales  and  Britany  ;  showing  the  superiority  of  the  second  for 
the  formation  of  the  poetry  about  most  of  the  knights  of  Arthur,  and  of  all  the 
personages  belonging  to  his  court,  as  he  has  established  in  the  first  chapter  the 
superiority  of  the  Welsh  claims  for  the  traditions  respecting  King  Arthur  person- 
a!ly. 

It  is  to  the  third  period,  from  1150  to  1500, — or,  from  the  dawn  to  the  last 
glimpse  of  romance  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the  author  ascribes,  in  the  third 
chapter,  the  formation  of  the  poetry  of  the  Graal,  in  the  romances  of  Titurel  and 
Parcival.  And  here  he  enters  into  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  the  latter  (the 
first  ever  given),  in  order  to  prove  that  it  consists  of  two  heterogeneous  elements  ; 
one  taken  from  the  Kymri  sources,  brought  only  in  our  days  to  light,  as  such,  in 
the  important  Mabinogi,  published  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest ;  the  other  a  religious 
one,  which,  according  to  him,  originated  in  Provence  and  in  Spain,  indicating  a 
remarkable  connexion  with  the  symbolic  institution  and  rites  of  the  Knights 
Templars . Of  the  two  remaining  chapters,  the  first  (fourth  chapter),  con¬ 

siders  the  influence  of  Welsh  poetry  on  the  form  of  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  the  preceding  researches  had  established  the  influence  on  its  materials.  Re¬ 
jecting  the  opinion  of  the  Arabic  or  Roman  origin  of  rhyme,  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  rhyme  is  undoubtedly  the  invention  of  the  Celtic  race.  He  illustrates 
this  assertion  by  a  very  judicious  selection  of  facts  and  evidences. 

The  last,  or  fifth  chapter,  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Scandinavian  traditions, 
particularly  the  Icelandic,  and  their  connexion  with  the  nature  of  the  most  ancient 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  exhibited  principally  by  Beowulf,  establishes  their  originality, 
fixes  their  respective  age,  and  shows  that  those  elements  in  Scandinavian  literature 
which  regard  the  Arthurian  cyclus,  have  the  least  claim  to  originality,  as  they  are 
entirely  separated  from  their  own  ancient  traditions,  and  evidently  taken  from 
the  French  and  German  romances. 

If  the  investigation  of  the  fourth  chapter  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  excluded  by 
the  words  of  the  prize  question,  nor  unimportant  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  originality  and  relative  historical  influence  of  Welsh  traditions  on  the 
literature  of  Europe  ;  the  object  of  the  last  chapter  is  directly  indicated  by  the 
words  of  that  question.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  treatise  shows  the  bearing 
of  the  results  obtained,  upon  the  general  history  of  European  literature  and 
civilization. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  the  arrangement  alluded  to  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  as  existing  in  the  original  manuscript,  has  been  somewhat  altered 
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in  the  'English  translation,  the  three  Arthurian  periods  forming  but  one 
chapter.  An  appendix  and  addenda  have  been  also  added.  Surely  a 
work  like  the  present,  coming  as  it  does,  from  a  learned  foreigner,  ought  to 
remove  some  of  the  sneering  doubts,  which  so  many  affect  to  entertain  as 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Wales,  and  induce  them  to 
come  forward  to  promote  the  laudable  objects  of  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 


2.  Barzaz-Breiz  :  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,  &c.  Par  Th. 

Hersart  de  la  Villemarque.  Paris,  1845.  2  vols.  12mo.  Delloye. 

The  writer  of  the  essay  just  noticed,  gave  us  to  understand  in  it, 
that  “  the  Comte  de  la  Villemarque,  had  promised  the  publication  of  an 
important,  and  of  its  kind  unique,  series  of  ancient  Breton  traditions,  which 
have  been  preserved  upwards  of  ten  centuries,  and  which  still  exist  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.” — (p.  27.)  And  here  we  have  already  the  third 
edition  of  the  work  ;  no  mean  evidence,  at  any  rate,  of  its  popularity.  In 
consequence  of  the  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  manners  which  formerly 
existed  between  the  Welsh  and  Bretons,  this  hook  is  calculated  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  difficult  passages  and  obscure  allusions  in  our  early 
compositions,  even  as  the  distinguished  editor  derived  no  small  assistance 
towards  elucidating  his  arguments  from  our  primitive  bards.  With  that 
view  we  especially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  Cambrian  antiquaries. 
The  songs  are  on  different  subjects,  and  written  in  various  dialects ;  some  are 
extremely  simple  and  beautiful.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  French 
translation;  but  a  native  Welshman  would  hardly  require  any  translation 
at  all,  for  where  is  the  material  difference  between  the  opposite  stanzas 
following  ? — 

Breton.  Welsh. 


Gwell  eo  gwin  gwenn  bar 
Na  mouar  ! 

Gwell  eo  gwin  gwenn  bar. 

Gwell  eo  gwin  nevez, 

Oh  !  na  mez  ; 

Gwell  eo  gwin  nevez. 


Gwell  yw  gwin  gwyn  bar1 
Na  mwyar  ! 

Gwell  yw  gwin  gwyn  bar. 

Gwell  yw  gwin  newydd, 

O  !  na  medd  ; 

Gwell  yw  gwin  newydd. 


Gwell  eo  gwin  ar  Gall 
Nag  aval ; 

Gwell  eo  gwin  ar  Gall. 

Goad  ruz  ha  gwin  gwenn 
Eunn  aouen  ! 

Goad  ruz  ha  gwin  gwenn. 


Gwell  yw  gwin  Gal 
Nag  aval ; 

Gwell  yw  gwin  Gal. 

Gwaed  rhudd  a  gwin  gwyn 
Yn  awon  (avon)  ! 
Gwaed  rhudd  a  gwin  gwyn. 


3.  The  History  of  Kington,  with  an  Appendix,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Kington.  8vo.  pp.  303.  Humphreys,  Kington; 
Williams,  London.  1845. 

This  work  contains  an  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  Kington  and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ;  and  although  the  place  is  at 
present  within  the  English  borders,  yet  it  is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  Offa’s 
Dyke,  and  formerly  constituted  part  of  one  of  the  Lordships  Marcher  of 
Wales,  and  therefore  a  notice  of  it  is  deemed  an  appropriate  article  for  the 
Archoeologia  Cambrensis. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  and  an  appendix ;  and  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter  is,  Etymology  and  History  of  the  Town  and  Manor, 
%hich  commences  as  follows  :  — 

The  name  of  the  town  is  written  in  ancient  documents  in  various  different 

1  A  buncli. 
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ways  ; — as  Chingtune,  Kingstown,  Ivyngton,  Ivynton,  Kinton,  Kincton,  Keinghton, 
and  Kington  ;  the  latter  of  which,  and  the  most  usual  at  present,  is  the  correct 
one,  having  been  given  to  it  in  honour  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  ob¬ 
tained  property  in  the  district  in  the  eleventh  century,  (p.  1.) 

We  are  then  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  when  Britain 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  called  Silures ;  who  lost  their  name 
when  their  country  was  subdued  by  the  Saxon  arms,  and  the  district  be¬ 
came  part  of  Ferregs  or  Ferlex,  being  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  comprehending  the  present  counties  of  Hereford 
and  Radnor.  The  work  then  proceeds : — 

About  the  year  560,  it  was  conquered  from  its  possessors  by  Caradoc  Vraichoras, 
Earl  of  Glocester,  previous  to  his  going  further  westward,  and  obtaining  by  con¬ 
quest  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  of  Brecknock.  And  it  appears  that  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Kington  remained  in  the  princes  of  Brecknock  until 
they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  Earl  Harold  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
year  1055,  the  13th  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  having  been  excited  and  assisted  by  Algar  Earl  of  Chester, 
assembled  his  forces,  attacked  the  English  and  made  an  inroad  into  Herefordshire. 
When  within  two  miles  of  Hereford,  he  was  opposed  by  Ralph  Earl  of  Hereford, 
who  had  raised  what  troops  he  could  to  stop  his  progress.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  battle  was  fought,  the  issue  of  which  was  for  some  time  dubious  ;  but  at 
length  the  Welsh  were  successful  ;  a  tumultuous  pursuit  took  place,  and  the  two 
armies  entering  the  city  together,  the  whole  became  a  scene  of  pillage  and  slaughter. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kington  assisted  the  Welsh,  who  were  then  their  countrymen,  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  King  Edward  being  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
which  were  so  disastrous  to  his  subjects,  caused  a  great  army  to  be  collected  at 
Glocester,  the  command  whereof  was  given  to  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West  Saxons, 
which  the  Welsh  Prince  dreaded,  and  retreating  into  North  Wales,  left  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Harold,  having  driven  the  hostile  army  from  the  district  of  Kington,  from 
political  motives  and  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  aid  afforded  to  his  enemies,  dis¬ 
possessed  the  land-proprietors  of  their  estates,  and  divided  them  between  the  King, 
himself,  and  the  officers  of  his  army.  What  the  name  of  Kington  was  previously, 
is  not  known  ;  but  the  place,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  surrounding  district, 
obtained  at  that  time,  a  new  appellation  as  well  as  a  new  proprietor ;  it  was 
deprived  of  its  ancient  Welsh  name,  and  the  present  English  one  given  in  its 
stead. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  Kington  and  the  surrounding  district  had  the 
names  of  the  places  and  their  land-proprietors  changed  by  the  proceedings  of 
Earl  Harold,  the  royalty  was  permitted  to  remain  to  the  Prince  of  Brecknock  ; 
who  at  that  time  was  Maenarch  ap  Dryffin,  and  was  the  12th  in  succession  from 
his  ancester  Caradoc  Vraichoras  before  mentioned.  The  territories  of  Bleddin  ap 
Maenarch,  Prince  of  Brecknock,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  having  been  invaded  by 
the  Norman  chieftain,  Bernard  Newmarcli,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  con¬ 
tending  armies,  near  Brecknock,  in  the  year  1092,  in  which  the  Welsh  Prince  was 
slain,  and  his  troops  defeated.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  gained  by  Bernard, 
he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  district,  and  Brecknock  with  its  depen¬ 
dencies  became  one  of  the  Lordships  Marcher  and  subject  to  an  English  Lord. 
Bernard  Newmarcli,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bleddin,  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  domains  he  had  acquired  agreeably  to  the  feudal  system  then  prevailing,  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  the  principal  parts,  among  which  was  Huntington  and  Kington, 
with  the  seigniory  of  the  whole.  To  strengthen  his  interest  among  the  Welsh,  he 
married  Nest,  grand-daughter  of  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
before  mentioned,  by  whom,  besides  other  children,  he  had  a  son,  Mahel,  and  a 
daughter,  Sibil.  lie  died  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  I.  Pp.  3 — 5. 

The  work  proceeds  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  several  lords  of  the 
district  in  succession,  descendants  of  the  said  Sibil,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  when  the  lordship  was  possessed  by  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  being  charged  with  high  treason  was  beheaded  in  1521,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  an  act  was  passed  for  his  attainder,  whereby  his  property  was 
confiscated  and  fell  to  the  Crown,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until 
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1564,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Knt.,  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  having  received  the  sum  of  £1,328  5s.  lid.  Particulars  of 
the  subsequent  Lords  of  the  Manor  are  given  in  succession  to  the  present 
day. 

The  second  chapter  gives  a  description  of  the  town,  its  streets,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  houses  and  population.  In  the  third  we  have  an  account  of  public 
buildings,  as  workhouse,  national  school,  gas  house,  bridges,  and  public 
offices.  The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  the  government  of  the  town.  The 
fifth,  its  trade  and  commerce.  The  sixth,  its  accommodations.  The  seventh, 
its  amusements.  The  eighth,  its  societies;  including  religious,  literary,  cha¬ 
ritable,  and  social.  The  ninth  gives  a  description  of  the  church,  with  parti¬ 
culars  of  all  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  and  churchyard. 
The  tenth  has  respect  to  other  religious  institutions  and  buildings.  The 
eleventh  gives  particulars  of  the  several  charitable  establishments,  which  are 
numerous  and  important.  The  twelfth  mentions  the  local  customs,  and  some 
remarkable  occurrences.  The  thirteenth  has  principal  reference  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  district.  The  fourteenth  relates  particulars  of  the  principal 
seats  and  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  the  fifteeenth  con¬ 
tains  a  poetical  description  of  the  town  and  district,  written  in  the  year 
1785.  The  appendix  consists  of  several  ancient  and  curious  documents 
relating  to  the  Manor ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  names,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  several  householders  living  at 
the  place. 

From  the  mention  of  these  numerous  particulars,  may  be  inferred  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  information  contained  in  the  work,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  collecting  and  recording  so  much  that 
is  important  and  interesting.  The  title  page  informs  us  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  established  in  the  town,  and  by  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  undertaking  he  has  set  an  example,  worthy  of  imitation  by  some 
one  or  more  members  of  all  similar  literary  societies ;  as  he  has  produced  a 
work  both  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  Institute  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected;  and  has  communicated  information,  important  to  the  resident  inhabi¬ 
tant,  interesting  to  the  studious  antiquary,  and  amusing  and  instructive  to 
the  general  reader.  R. 

4.  The  Archaeological  Journal;  and  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association. 


These,  the  divided  offspring  of  bodies  that  ought  not  to  have  been  dissevered, 
have  now  passed,  the  former  through  eight  numbers,  the  latter  through 
four,  no  doubt  the  precursors  of  a  long  series  of  others  as  valuable  as  them¬ 
selves.  The  names  of  the  respective  editors  of  these  publications,  and  the 
lists  of  their  contributors,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
societies  to  which  they  belong,  include  a  large  proportion  of  all  that  is  of 
the  highest  authority  in  the  antiquarian  world.  The  seventh  number  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal  has  a  most  interesting  article  on  early  Cornish 
oratories,  chapels,  and  wells,  by  Mr.  Haslam,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  Welsh  antiquaries.  It  bears  upon,  and  confirms,  the 
views  taken  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  great  work,  noticed  in  our  first  number. 
Mr.  Lukis’s  account  of  the  Cromlech  du  Tus  in  Guernsey,  in  No.  1  of  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association ,  is  another  of  those  articles 
which  are  most  useful  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  searching  after 
similar  remains  on  the  hills  of  Wales.  His  observations  are  illustrated  by 
some  recent  discoveries  in  Caernarvonshire,  which  we  have  mentioned  else¬ 
where.  There  is  another  good  article,  on  a  similar  subject,  in  No.  4  of  this 
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journal.  Mr.  Birch’s  observations  on  Celtic  Torques,  in  No.  8  of  the 
Archaeological  Journal ;  and  Mr.  Beale  Post’s  paper  on  Early  British  Coins, 
in  No.  4  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association ,  are  very 
valuable  to  the  Welsh  antiquary. 

5.  The  Archeological  Album  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  antiquarian  works  of  the  day.  The  articles  and  the  illustrations  are 
equally  good,  and  many  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  past  times 
have  been  made  by  the  Editor,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  Every  work  which, 
like  this,  tends  to  bring  the  study  of  antiquities  into  popular  notice,  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  the  encouragement  that  an  enlightened  public  can  bestow ;  and 
the  able  pencil  of  Mr.  Fairholt  is  a  most  effective  instrument  for  compassing 
this  end. 

6.  Some  Account  of  Sir  Hugh  Johnys,  Deputy  Knight  Marshall  of 

England;  temp.  Hen.  VI.  and  Ed.  IV.  Swansea:  Williams. 

1845.  8vo.  pp.  18. 

This  is  a  downright  pet  of  a  hook,  short  and  sweet,  with  a  margin  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad;  capital  little  heraldic  wood-cuts;  printed  in  small  distin¬ 
gue  type,  well  and  stiffly  hoarded ;  and,  what  is  far  better,  bearing  the  names 
of  two  great  antiquaries,  zealous  lovers  of  all  that  can  illustrate  the  olden 
times,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  Archaeology  of  their  country,  Thomas 
Bliss,  B.A.,  and  George  Grant  Francis,  F.S.A.  The  subject  of  this  work, 
relates  to  local  matters  altogether;  and  it  forms  another  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  Swansea,  of  a  nature  similar  to  what  has  been  afforded 
by  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne.  The  personage  noticed  in 
the  memoir,  Sir  Hugh  Johnys,  had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  afterwards  Queen  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  this  gives  a  certain  degree  of 
historical  importance  to  all  that  concerns  him.  The  descent  of  his  family, 
and  the  description  of  his  tomb,  which  is  of  great  archaeological  interest,  are 
here  given  in  detail.  Those  who  may  be  thinking  of  writing  local  histories, 
would  do  well  to  look  into  this  book  as  a  type  of  how  they  should  proceed ; 
and  we  recommend  them,  when  they  read  it,  not  to  overlook  an  excellent 
sentence  from  Warton,  printed  in  the  title  page,  “What  is  local  is  often 
national.” 

7.  The  “Haul.”  February,  1846.  W.  Rees,  Llandovery. — This  little 
periodical  has  lost  none  of  its  wonted  spirit  and  vivacity.  We  are  glad  to 
see  in  the  number  before  us  an  article  of  an  archaeological  character ;  and 
we  trust  that  it  is  an  earnest  of  the  revival  of  sound  taste  in  the  bosom 
of  the  “  Cymmro  uniaith.” 

8.  The  Mabinogion.  By  the  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  This  charm¬ 
ing  work,  which  presents  to  us  the  ancient  tales  of  Wales  in  a  new  dress,  is 
now  firmly  fixed  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  literary  and  antiquarian  world.  A 
new  part,  No.  VII.  may,  we  understand,  be  shortly  expected ;  every  body  will 
welcome  its  appearance. 

9.  Caledonia  Romana  ;  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Roman  Anti¬ 

quities  of  Scotland,  &c.  By  Robert  Stuart,  Esq.  1  vol.  4to. 

Edinburgh,  1845  :  pp.  361  :  plates. 

In  our  first  number  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reviewing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquarian  publications  that  ever  honoured  the  name  of  an  Irish 
antiquary.  We  have  now  the  same  pleasing  office  to  perform  for  a  work 
that  holds  nearly  the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  Scottish  antiquities, 
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or  rather  to  a  peculiar  branch  of  them.  The  work  before  us  is  evidently  the 
result  of  much  personal  research,  of  extensive  classical  reading,  and  of  acute 
archaeological  discrimination  ;  and  it  fills  up  a  blank  in  our  account  of  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  this  island  in  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Mr.  Stuart  gives  us  a  connected  account  of  nearly  all  the  Roman  remains  in 
North  Britain,  including  the  great  wall  of  Antoninus;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  narrative  with  many  interesting  lithographic  plates  and  good  maps.  As 
works  of  art,  the  plates  are  not  of  the  same  high  class  as  those  which 
adorned  Mr.  Petrie’s  great  work  —  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  body  of  illustra¬ 
tions  as  those  are  given  to  the  world  —  hut  still  Mr.  Stuart’s  plates  are  highly 
valuable,  and  furnish  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  Roman  anti¬ 
quities.  They  are  not  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Mr.  Lee’s  Isca  Silurum , 
but,  we  repeat,  they  are  of  high  merit.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
work,  however,  is  the  product  of  the  author’s  pen ;  and  we  hasten  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  peculiar  elegance  and  force  of  the  style  of  his  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters,  reminding  us  of  the  best  pages  of  Lingard  and  Alison.  There 
is  a  “  curiosa  felicitas”  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  in  the  composition  of  his 
sentences,  that  reflects  great  literary  credit  on  him  as  an  author.  And  as  an 
antiquary,  we  believe  that  his  statements  will  he  found  to  he  correct  and 
valuable.  The  introductory  chapters  refer  to  the  general  aspect  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  This  portion  of  the  work  we  could  willingly  transcribe 
in  toto  for  the  certain  gratification  of  our  readers,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  extracts.  The  author  then  examines,  describes,  and  illustrates  the 
Roman  camps,  roads,  and  remains  south  of  Antonine’s  wall,  —  and  after¬ 
wards  goes  along  the  wall  itself,  giving  a  most  detailed  account  of  all  that 
concerns  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  numerous  are  the  legionary  monu¬ 
ments  found  near  this  great  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  this  ought  to 
stimulate  some  of  our  fellow  countrymen  to  give  us  a  Cambria  JRomana ,  and 
we  call  upon  Mr.  Lee,  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  the  remains  of  Caerleon, 
or  upon  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  exerting  themselves  at  Segon- 
tium,  to  respond  to  our  invitation.  This  is  a  real  desideratum  in  Welsh 
antiquities;  and  wrould  they  see  how  it  can  be  obviated,  let  them  consult 
this  admirable  book  of  Mr.  Stuart’s. 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  some  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  we  must,  in  imagination,  restore  to  its  now  varied  surface  the 
almost  unbroken  gloom  of  the  primeval  forest ;  her  waving  mantle  of  sombre 
hue,  within  which  the  genius  loci  may  he  suj)posed  to  have  brooded  over  the  seclu¬ 
sion  and  the  poverty  of  “ancient  Caledon.”  In  a  bird’s-eye  view,  if  such  a  thought 
may  he  indulged,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  presented,  in  all  probability,  the 
appearance  of  one  continuous  wood  ;  a  mass  of  cheerless  verdure  resting  on  hill 
and  dale — the  sameness  of  its  dark  extent  broken  only  where  some  lake  or  green- 
clad  morass  met  the  view,  or  where  the  higher  mountains  lifted  their  summits  above 
the  line  of  vegetation.  In  some  districts,  considerable  tracks  of  open  moorland 
might,  doubtless,  he  seen  clad  in  the  indigenous  heather  of  the  North ;  while,  in 
others,  occasional  spots  of  pasture  land  would  here  and  there  appear ;  hut,  on  the 
whole,  these  must  have  formed  a  trifling  contrast  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  forest. 

Going  back  somewhat  farther  than  is  usual  in  search  of  “  travelling  impressions,” 
let  us  suppose  a  journey  of  observation  to  have  been  made  through  this  country  a 
few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Agricola  ;  and  having  present,  as  it  were,  both  the 
traveller  and  the  time,  let  us  behold  in  him  some  curious  wanderer  of  the  distant 
south,  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  Brigant  canoe-man,  has  landed  on  the  northern  shore 
,  ‘of  the  Solway,  prepared,  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to  penetrate  the  unexplored 
'  'regions  in  his  front,  and  to  meet  the  rude  native  in  his  forest  village . 
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For  the  boasted  credit  of  Celtic  hospitality,  let  us  suppose  the  wandering 
stranger,  who  ventured  within  their  frontiers,  to  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
our  early  ancestors  an  honest  welcome,  and  that  his  certain  passport  amongst  the 
ancient  Gael  was  the  trust  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  reposed  in  their  unpur¬ 
chased  faith.  Fearless,  therefore,  of  all  danger,  it  may  have  been  liis  fortune  to 
wander  at  will  from  village  to  village,  an  object,  no  doubt,  of  much  curiosity  to  the 
men  in  years,  and  of  special  wonder  to  “the  young  barbarians  all  at  play,”  but 
ever  an  unmolested  visitor- — free  as  the  passing  winds.  Traversing  the  country,  he 
might  thus  have  leisure  to  observe,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  natural  productions  of  its 
uninviting  climate,  the  same,  in  many  respects,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
The  oak,  the  fir,  and  the  graceful  birch,  would  rise  by  his  side,  or  hang  above  him 
from  the  rocky  cliffs  ;  the  hazel  and  matted  bramble  would  obstruct  his  way  as  he 
laboured  through  the  thickets  ;  and,  when  resting  by  some  sheltered  stream,  he 
might,  if  so  disposed,  have  gathered  a  variety  of  the  same  wild  fruits  as  may  yet  be 
found  in  autumn  within  the  silent  coppices  of  our  Highland  glens.  Wherever,  in 
an  open  district,  any  considerable  grove  appeared,  there,  in  all  likelihood,  would  he 
find  the  rude  tent-like  habitations  of  the  people,  clustered  for  shelter  and  for  safety 
within  the  margin  of  the  wood.  Around  these  villages  browsed  their  tame  cattle, 
protected  by  the  vicinity  of  the  owners,  whose  places  of  abode  were  in  general 
strongly  fortified  ;  while  far  away,  in  the  deepest  glades  of  the  forest,  reposed  the 
wild  herds  of  the  island, — quick  of  ear  to  catch  the  most  distant  sound,  and  to  start 
in  flight,  while  the  tread  of  the  hunter  was  yet  far  off.  One  prominent  feature  of 
the  scenery,  peculiarly  calculated  to  strike  his  attention,  would  be  the  symmetrical 
clusters  of  oak  which  were  held  sacred  to  the  rites  of  religion.  These  were  numer¬ 
ous  throughout  the  country,  and,  wherever  found,  must  have  proved  objects  of  much 
curiosity  to  the  stranger.  The  profound  mystery  which  ever  hung  over  them,  the 
jealous  care  which  guarded  their  precincts  from  his  approach,  the  reverential  awe 
with  which  the  Briton  regarded  it  as  he  pointed  to  the  spot  where  stood  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  faith,  all  would  conspire  to  throw  over  the  Druid’s  secluded  temple 
an  interest  greater  perhaps  than  ever  extended  to  the  marble  fanes  of  Rome’s  time- 
honoured  gods,  the  “  blue-eyed  Pallas  and  the  Olympian  Jove.”  Within  these 
groves  may  also  have  been  situated  the  houses  of  the  priests,  probably  the  only  ones 
in  the  land  arranged  with  any  pretensions  to  comfort,  in  our  idea  of  the  term  ; 
but,  as  their  owners  courted  mystery  and  seclusion,  the  passing  wayfarer  could 
have  no  opportunity,  we  may  suppose,  of  becoming  either  a  guest  of  the  priesthood 
or  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  their  domestic  arrangements. 

Beyond  the  isthmus  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  lay  the  great  forest  of  Celyddon, 
which  gave,  in  the  Celtic  dialect,  its  name  to  the  Western  Highlands,  and  which, 
when  altered  by  the  Romans  to  “  Caledonia,”  became  the  designation  of  the  whole 
country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  From  the  district  of 
Athol  in  Perthshire,  it  spread  over  the  mountainous  interior  as  far  as  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  descending  on  the  west  coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  thence 
stretching  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Lochlomond.  If  the  country  through  which 
he  had  already  passed  had  been  too  bountifully  supplied  with  its  “  leafy  mantle- 
green,”  and  somewhat  difficult  to  penetrate,  here  the  troubles  or  dangers  of  the 
traveller  must  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  respected  Camden,  indeed,  on  the 
faith  of  more  ancient  authors,  endows  the  Caledonian  forest  with  so  many  terrors, 
that  we  may  believe  our  tourist  to  have  been  brought  to  a  stand  upon  its  verge,  as 
even  a  Roman  nerve  might  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  entering  that  gloomy 
stronghold  of  the  horribiles  et  ultimosque  Britannos.  Impervious  from  the  thick 
growth  of  trees  and  underwood,  it  was,  we  are  told,  infested  with  wolves,  wild  bulls,  and 
boars  ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  grizzly  bear  had  even  been  known  to 
revel  within  its  dark  recesses.  Bleak,  craggy  mountains,  and  dismal  swamps  of 
great  extent,  may  have  afforded  some  variety  to  the  landscape,  although  they  added 
nothing. to  its  attractions.  Within  those  forbidding  wilds,  however,  a  considerable 
population  seems  to  have  existed  in  early  times  ;  and,  from  the  many  Druidical 
remains  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  appears  evident  that  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  not  entirely  savages,  and  not  quite  such  unapproachable  monsters  as 
the  poet  Claudian  declares  them  to  have  been  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  wherever 
the  Druids  had  power,  they  introduced  many  customs  which  tended  to  humanise 
and  otherwise  improve  the  character  of  the  people  ;  and,  however  selfish  may  have 
been  the  hidden  objects  of  their  implied  theocracy,  their  system  of  religious  rule 
certainly  did  much  to  smooth  down  the  salient  angles  of  original  barbarism. 

In  a  region,  however,  such  as  this,  the  population  was,  doubtless,  small,  when  com- 

Siared  with  the  extent  of  their  gloomy  possessions.  Unlike  the  tribes  of  the  Low- 
ands,  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  did  not  probably  apply  themselves,  in  any  great 
degree,  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
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or  on  the  attractive,  if  not  most  creditable,  amusement  of  plundering  their  wealthier 
neighbours.  Within  their  own  inaccessible  bounds  roamed  the  wild  white  cattle, 
a  race  not  yet  extinct,  and  of  which  a  considerable  number  now  find  shelter  in  the 
noble  woods  at  Hamilton  palace.  The  red  deer  and  boar  were  also  plentiful  in  this 
district,  with  the  wolf,  the  hare,  and  many  smaller  animals,  which  nature  threw  in 
his  way  to  supply  the  Caledonian  of  old  with  food  and  raiment.  Brought  up  from 
childhood  as  a  hunter,  he  became,  in  a  high  degree,  nimble,  expert,  and  daring  ;  in 
any  situation  an  enemy  of  no  mean  repute,  but  on  his  native  hills,  it  may  be  said, 
invincible  ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  his  native  forest,  the  strong  hold  of  many  tribes, 
required  no  fabled  terrors  to  render  it  the  best  defence  possessed  by  our  primitive 
ancestors  against  the  oft  recurring  encroachments  of  foreign  ambition.  Within 
its  recesses  were  foiled  the  exertions  of  the  best  troops  the  world  could  then  pro¬ 
duce.  On  one  occasion  only  was  it  traversed  by  the  Roman  legions.  At  their 
approach,  its  spreading  oaks  were  levelled,  its  morasses  drained,  its  mountain 
torrents  made  passable,  and  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  was  gained  ;  but  only  to 
be  again  abandoned  with  immense  loss — the  frequent  attacks  of  the  natives,  and 
the  extreme  hardships  to  which  the  soldiery  were  exposed,  in  struggling  through 
so  difficult  a  country,  having  annihilated  the  greatest  part  of  the  invading  army. 

Speaking  of  the  military  works  of  the  Caledonians,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks : — 

There  still  exist  in  Scotland  the  numerous  vestiges  of  a  highly  interesting  des¬ 
cription  of  ancient  military  works,  known  by  the  name  of  Hill  Forts,  within  many 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  early  Briton  kept  his  “  watch  and  ward,”  long  before 
the  time  when  it  became  his  employment  to  observe  the  motions  of  a  Roman  army. 
They  are  confined  to  no  particular  districts,  but  appear  in  greatest  number  to  the 
south  of  the  Forth;  and  although  some  few  of  these  strongholds  may  be  the  memorials 
of  another  people,  and  of  a  later  age,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  great 
majority  having  belonged  to  that  period  when  the  wars  of  the  Britons  were  all  of  a 
domestic  character.  These  camps  or  stations  are,  without  exception,  of  a  round 
or  oval  form,  and  must  always  be  looked  for  on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill, 
or  on  the  top  of  some  isolated  rising  ground.  When  any  approach  to  the  oblong 
shape  appears,  it  may  either  be  taken  as  sure  evidence  that  the  hand  of  a  Roman 
has  been  there,  or  that  in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon 
has  had  occasion  to  repair  the  ramparts  of  a  people  who  had  abandoned  them  for 
ages  before  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 

The  Hill  Forts  may,  properly  speaking,  be  divided  into  several  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  strength,  and  method  of  construction.  The  first  in  importance  are 
those  which  have  been  erected  in  positions  naturally  strong,  and  on  which  the 
greatest  labour  has  been  bestowed  ;  such,  for  instance,  amongst  some  others,  are 
the  entrenchments  on  Barra  hill,  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  two  extraordinary  posts 
in  the  county  of  Forfar,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caterthuns.  Next  to 
those  may  be  placed  the  common  circular  camps,  so  often  to  be  met  with  among 
the  “  braes  of  Galloway,”  on  the  Lammermoor  hills,  and  in  various  other  quarters. 
These  are  generally  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  simple  ramparts  of  earth,  or  of  earth  and  stones  conjoined  ;  but,  in  some 
instances,  even  in  posts  of  second-rate  importance,  the  walls  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  dry  stone  work.  Of  a  somewhat  similar  description,  but  much  smaller 
in  size,  are  the  native  castella,  as  they  may  be  called,  or  lesser  places  of  strength, 
apparently  used  by  the  Romans  as  points  of  observation  from  which  to  watch  the 
movements  of  their  enemies.  They  are  frequently  formed  of  stone,  and  many  of  their 
vestiges  may  yet  be  seen  in  different  quarters  ;  as,  for  example,  along  the  vale  of 
Menteith,  or  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kilsyth  and  Campsie  hills,  in  a  vis-a-vis 
position  to  the  Roman  forts  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus . 

In  some  instances,  the  invading  forces  would  seem  to  have  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  positions  occupied  by  these  British  encampments,  that  they  had,  appa¬ 
rently,  thought  proper  to  establish  themselves  amongst  their  broken  ramparts  ;  for, 
in  one  or  two  quarters,  the  vallum  of  a  Roman  station  is  seen  to  intersect  the  still 
more  ancient  vestiges  of  the  Caledonian  works. 

Many  of  those  Iiill  Forts  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Danes  ;  but  on  no  warrant¬ 
able  authority,  as  far  as  we  can  discover.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  followers 
of  the  sea  kings  may  have  at  times  found  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  deserted 
holds  of  the  early  Britons  they  may  even  have  much  changed  the  appearance  or 
some  of  them,  by  adding  to  the  original  defences  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  these  wandering  pirates  should  have  ever  been  at  the  trouble  to  erect  such 
numerous  places  of  strength  as  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  in  a  country  which  they 
never  intended  permanently  to  occupy.  These  widely-scattered  encampments 
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were  certainly  not  the  handiwork  of  any  casual  visitors  ;  and  if  they  be  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  British  Celtse,  who  must  have  inhabited  this  country  for  ages  without 
coming  in  contact  with  a  foreign  enemy,  but  still  with  no  want  of  occasion  to  arm 
“  fro  arts  etfocis ,”  to  whom  shall  we  yield  the  palm  of  having  laboured  in  their 
erection  ?  Not  surely  to  the  Scots  aud  l’icts,  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  abo¬ 
riginal  inhabitants  ;  their  mode  of  warfare  had  little  to  do  with  walls  and  guarded 
camps  ;  not  to  the  Saxons — else  we  should  find  these  forts  much  less  general 
throughout  the  country  ;  at  no  after-period,  indeed,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Romans  until  that  time  when  the  light  of  modern  history  breaks  upon  the  scene, 
can  we  discover  an  age  in  which  an  entire  similarity  of  arrangement,  such  as  the 
Hill  Forts  exhibit,  could  have  prevailed  witli  a  general  influence  among  the  people 
of  North  Britain. 

Amongst  the  other  native  retreats  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  perhaps  be 
placed  the  Vitrified  Forts,  which  seem  closeiy  to  resemble  many  of  the  ordinary 
defensive  inclosures  ;  with  this  exception,  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  exterior  face 
of  the  ramparts  have  been  melted  into  a  solid  mass,  by  the  action  of  fire.  Accident 
no  doubt  imparted  to  their  builders  this  most  enduring  method  of  consolidating 
the  irregular  stone  work  of  which  these  walls  are  composed,  and  the  means  adopted 
by  them  to  effect  their  object  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  understood  that 
they  had  discovered  the  vitrifying  properties  of  more  than  one  particular  mineral. 
Having  completed  the  labour  of  building  up  the  rampart,  they  probably  piled 
around  it  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  gathered  from  the  surrounding  forest, 
and,  after  setting  them  on  fire,  permitted  the  blazing  element  to  finish  the  task. 
Some  have  doubted  the  fact  of  the  vitrified  forts  having  been  the  work  of  human 
hands,  ascribing  their  origin  to  volcanic  action  ;  but  this  idea  seems  completely  set 
at  rest  by  referring  to  the  actual  appearance  of  these  singular  remains,  where 
regular  places  of  entrance  may  generally  be  seen  ;  in  some  instances,  the  serial  tra¬ 
verses  which  guarded  them  appear  almost  intact. 

On  the  subject  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  we  find  the  following: — 

This  great  military  work,  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  immense  fosse 
or  ditch,  averaging  about  forty  feet  in  width  by  some  twenty  in  depth,  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  hill  and  plain,  in  one  unbroken  line,  from  sea  to  sea.  Behind  this 
ditch,  on  its  southern  side,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  its  edge,  was  raised  a  rampart 
of  intermingled  stone  and  earth,  strengthened  by  sods  of  turf ;  which  measured,  it 
is  supposed,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  in  thickness  at  the  base. 
This  rampart  or  agger  was  surmounted  with  a  parapet,  behind  which  ran  a  level 
platform  for  the  accommodation  of  its  defenders.  To  the  southward  of  the  whole 
was  situated  the  Military  Way,  a  regular  causeway  road,  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  kept  by  the  course  of  the  wall  at  irregular  distances,  approaching  in  some 
places  to  within  a  few  yards,  and  in  others  receding  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Along  the  entire  line,  from  West  Kilpatrick  to  Carriden,  there  were  established, 
it  is  believed,  nineteen  principal  stations  or  forts  ;  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of 
the  number,  because,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  wall,  the  traces  of  their  existence 
have,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  been  either  very  indistinct  or  entirely  obliterated. 
Calculating  by  those  whose  remains  have  been  plainly  perceptible,  the  mean  dis¬ 
tance  between  each  may  be  stated  at  rather  more  than  two  English  miles.  Along 
these  intervals  were  placed  many  smaller  castella  or  watch  towers,  of  which  only 
some  two  or  three  could  be  observed  in  the  year  1755.  While  the  continuous 
rampart  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  well-formed  earthen  mound,  it  is 
probable  that  many,  if  not  all  of  the  stations,  were  either  revetted  with  stone  or 
entirely  built  of  that  material.  In  some  places  it  would  even  appear  that  the 
vallum  itself  had  been  raised  upon  a  stone  foundation,  probably  in  situations  where 
the  ground  was  low  and  marshy,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  form  drains 
beneath  the  works,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  on  their  interior  side.  .  .  . 

The  actual  length  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  has  given  rise,  like  most  antiquarian 
subjects,  to  no  little  controversy.  According  to  Bede,  it  extended  all  the  way  from 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Abercorn  to  Dumbarton.  A  series  of  detached  castella  may 
very  probably  have  connected  its  actual  termini  with  both  those  points  ;  but,  from 
what  is  known  to  have  been  at  any  time  visible  of  its  remains,  and  from  any  dis¬ 
coveries  made  between  the  two  seas,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Vallum  of 
Urbicus,  as  a  continuous  work,  had  ended  on  the  one  side  at  Carriden,  near  Borrow- 
stoness,  and  on  the  other  at  West  Kilpatrick.  Upon  this  supposition  the  entire 
length  of  the  work  was  about  twenty-seven  English  miles. 
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LLANTHONY  PRIORY,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Although  Llanthony  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  flourished  only  thirty  years,  there 
is  no  other  monastic  establishment,  within  our  knowledge, 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  contemporaneous  history 
from  several  hands.  Indeed,  remote  as  was  this  priory  from 
the  world,  yet  the  fame  of  its  first  establishment,  and  the  sin¬ 
gular  circumstances  connected  with  its  desertion,  neglect, 
and  decay,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  an 
age,  when  religious  fear,  amounting  to  superstition,  began 
to  exact  from  the  feudal  system  a  compensation  for  wrongs 
inflicted  by  a  mailed  hand  upon  English  freedom. 

In  the  many  works  which  have,  incidentally  or  purposely, 
touched  upon  Llanthony,  we  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any 
succinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  its  foundation,  derived 
from  the  original  sources  ;  fragments,  indeed,  from  one  and 
the  other  have  been  inserted  in  the  county  histories  both  of 
Gloucester  and  Monmouth,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered 
about  the  pages  of  tourists  from  Wyndham  down  to  Roscoe. 
No  apology,  therefore,  need  be  required  for  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  early  history  of  a  conventual  house  which  lays 
claim  to  the  deepest  interest,  both  on  account  of  its  situation, 
its  origin,  its  architecture,  and  its  singular  destiny. 

The  authorities  are  these  : — 

1.  “  The  Mirror  of  the  Life  of  the  Venerable  Robert  de  Betun, 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  by  William  de  Wycombe.” 

Robert  was  prior  of  Llanthony  up  to  the  year  of  his  con¬ 
secration  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  1131,  and  his  biographer 
William,  one  prior  only  intervening,  succeeded  to  the  same 
office  in  1137. 

2.  A  Latin  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  under 
the  title  of  Julius,  d.  ii.,  fol.  30.  b.,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  monk  belonging  to  the  house,  and  entitled : — 

“  The  Monastery  of  Llanthony,  of  which  the  beginning  was  first 
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in  Wales,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gloucester.  The  history  of  its  foundation  and  subsequent 
removal.” 

From  internal  evidence  we  fix  the  date  of  this  author 
during  the  time  of  Clement,  who  succeeded  William  de 
Wycombe,  the  biographer  of  Robert ;  consequently  he  flou¬ 
rished  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  thirteenth,  century.  His  account  com¬ 
mences  1103,  and  ends  about  1203.  It  is  a  very  small 
book,  about  six  inches  by  three  inches,  the  leaves  shrivelled 
up,  and  otherwise  showing  traces  of  the  fire  which  injured 
the  Cottonian  Library.  Extracts  are  given  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon.  The  history  of  Llanthony  occupies  the  latter 
half  of  the  book,  commencing  at  page  31,  with  these  words  : 
— “  Saepe  et  multum  cogitanti.”  The  extracts  in  Dugdale 
commence  at  leaf  32,  reverse  side,  second  line  : — “  Bene¬ 
dicts  Deus  qui  vult.”  The  table  of  contents  is  not  given 
in  Dugdale,  but  is  as  follows  : — 

P.  31,  rev.  last  line.  “  Explicit  plogus.  Incipiunt  capitula.  libr  I. 

P.  32,  obv.  De  Willmo  p’mo  canonico  lanthon. 

De  Ernisio  p’mo  prore  lanthon. 

De  cohTtacbne  Willi  et  Ernisii  (cohabitacione.) 

De  Hugone  Laci  fudatore  ecclle  de  lanthdn. 

De  Institucone  ordinis  apdN  lanthdn. 

De  Prelatis. 

De  sbditis  (subditis.) 

De  p’oratu  Ernisi. 

De  Robto  de - pore  sedb. 

De  Roberto  de  brasci  p’ore  t’io. 

De  transmig^cone  ad  herefordia  (transmigracione.) 

De  edificacone  lanthon  juxa  Glbiic. 

De  Will0  de’ . p  ’ore  quarto. 

De  .  ...  &c  reliquis  de  matf’  ecce  asportatis. 

De  Clemente  p’ore  q’nto. 

De  Rogo  p’ore  sexto. 

De  .  .  advocati  mat’cis  ecce  9  ei9  potesti  sut. 

De  Gaufrido  prore  septimo. 

De  esu  carnium. 

De  mrtino  p’ore  octavo. 

De  partlcbne  ufusque  lanthon. 

De  impedimtis  & - iis  p - ii. 

De  Rogero  de  Godest’  p’ore  nono. 

De  Walt’o  p’ore  decimo. 

De  Steph’o  p’ore  undecimo. 

De  Philippo  p’ore  duodecimo. 

De  David  p’ore  x°iii. 

De  thoma  p’ore  qllrtodecimo. 
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The  original  author  seems  to  have  finished  his  chronicle 
with  the  name  of  Galfrid,  the  seventh  prior,  who,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  a.d.  1203 ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  MS.  is  written  in  a  modern  hand,  and  the 
catalogue  falls  under  suspicion.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  MS.  itself  is  in  a  much  injured  state. 

3.  Giraldus  (Cambrensis)  de  Barri  dedicates  a  chapter  in 
his  Itinerary  to  a  description  of  Llanthony  and  its  history, 
although  Archbishop  Baldwyn  with  his  companions  passed 
to  the  north-west  of  the  abbey,  without  visiting  the  vale  in 
which  it  lies.  But  the  church  was  situated  within  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Brecon  ;  and  perhaps  Giraldus  was  unwilling  to 
omit  noticing  a  place  so  celebrated,  under  his  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  only  removed  a  few  miles  from  his  residence  at 
Llandeu,  near  Brecon.  The  Itinerary  was  written  a.d.  1188. 

I. — The  Situation  of  the  Priory. — The  deep  vale  of 
Ewyas,  surrounded  by  the  Hatterell  Hills,  which  belong  to 
the  chain  of  the  Black  Mountains,  lies  secluded  in  the  extreme 
northern  angle  of  Monmouthshire.  The  monk  of  Llanthony, 
in  describing  it,  before  the  abbey  was  built,  dwells  with 
much  delight  upon  its  wild  and  rugged  character.  The 
broken  rocks  scarcely  afforded  a  safe  footing  for  the  swift, 
light-footed  deer.  The  mountains  were  clothed  to  their  tops 
by  lofty  trees,  and  under  their  shade,  sunk  as  it  were  into  a 
narrow  deep  abyss,  the  middle  of  the  valley  was  always 
inclement  from  the  snows  in  winter,  and  from  a  deluge  of 
rain  in  summer.  The  torrents,  descending  from  the  hills, 
tore  away  masses  of  rock,  uprooted  the  trees,  and  choked 
the  narrow  passage  through  the  glen.  Giraldus  admits  the 
boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  ungenial  nature  of 
the  climate;  but  is  not  inclined  to  condemn  the  spot  as 
unhealthy.  Though  the  mountains  are  ever  wrapt  in  clouds 
during  the  winter,  and  though  the  air  is  heavy,  yet,  he  says, 
diseases  are  rare,  and  the  brethren  from  the  daughter  priory 
at  Gloucester,  when  afflicted  by  long  suffering,  renew  their 
health  after  migrating  for  a  season  “  to  their  mother’s  lap.” 
The  monk  of  Llanthony,  also,  though  evidently  intending  to 
enhance  the  devotion  of  the  first  founders  by  investing  the 
locality  with  gloom  and  solitudinous  horrors,  cannot  refrain 
from  casting  a  bright  eye  upon  the  silver  rills,  which,  trickling 
down  the  mountain-side,  fall  into  the  river  in  the  vale  below, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish — nor  does  he  forget  to 
mention  the  fruitful  pastures  among  the  spacious  mountains, 
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and  the  rich  meadows  for  feeding  cattle ;  so  that,  “  if  there 
were  no  corn  in  this  wilderness,  neither  fish  nor  beeves  were 
lacking.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Ewyas  are  painted 
in  colours  most  unattractive;  savage,  without  religion,  thieves, 
vagabonds,  and  migrating  according  to  their  own  caprice  and 
the  state  of  the  weather.  But,  we  should  remember,  the 
worthy  monk,  whose  are  these  epithets,  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Welsh,  who  were 
neither  attached  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
nor  to  the  inroads,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England,  upon  their  border. 

Giraldus  speaks  of  the  valley,  as  “  about  an  arrow-shot 
broad,  encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.”  “  And  it 
is  between  one  and  three  of  the  clocke,  or  thereabout,  in  a 
faire  cleere  daye,  ere  they  can  see  heere  the  bodye  of  the 
sunne,  so  much  adoe  hath  he  to  get  above  the  hill-tops  by 
that  time.” — (Camden’s  quaint  translation.)  Giraldus  could 
never  make  a  mistake  of  that  kind,  because  his  own  eyes 
would  have  undeceived  him,  even  though  some  garrulous 
member  of  the  fraternity  should  have  attempted  to  play 
upon  the  credulous  archdeacon. 

The  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus : — “Hora  vero  diei 
quasi  inter  primam  et  tertiam  super  montium  cacumina 
vix  emergens,  et  sereno  tempore,  corpus  hie  solare  primo 
conspicitur.”  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  always  thought  this  passage 
obscure  and  inexplicable.  But  on  referring  to  the  various 
MS.  copies  of  Giraldus,  in  the  British  Museum,  he  found 
the  meaning  fully  solved  by  the  following  alteration  of  the 
Latin  text : — “  Circa  primam  vel  parum  ante.”1 

Giraldus  has  received  a  large  amount  of  ridicule  for  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  sun  could  not  be  seen  in  the  vale  of  Ewyas 
till  between  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  whereas  it  is 
very  probable  he  meant  to  say,  that  in  fine  weather  the  sun 
generally  climbs  above  the  mountains  between  six  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  or,  according  to  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare’s 
emendation,  about  six  o’clock,  or  a  little  before.  And  this 

1  My  friend,  T.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  of  the  Grain;,  has  further  confirmed 
my  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  the  following  judicious  remarks: — 
“  It  seems  very  extraordinary  that  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  could  have  had  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  Giraldus  ;  for  as  the  canonical  hour  o £  prime 
varies  from  about  four  o’clock  in  the  summer  to  eight  in  the  winter,  and 
tierce  from  eight  in  the  summer  to  ten  in  the  winter,  all  that  Giraldus 
meant  to  say  was,  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  the  priory  for  a  space 
varying  from  one  hour,  to  one  hour  and  a-half  after  his  rising. 
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is  the  fact ;  in  the  winter  the  sun  is  upon  the  abbey  about 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  in  the  summer  about  half-past 
five;  varying  from  an  a  hour  to  an  hour  and  a-half  after  the 
proper  time  for  its  appearance  above  the  horizon.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  farm-house,  called  Cwm 
Buchan,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  upon 
which  the  sun  never  shines  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
that  is  for  six  weeks  preceding  and  following  the  shortest 
day.  Giraldus  evidently  uses  the  Roman  computation  of 
time,  according  to  which,  the  first  hour  of  the  day  is  our 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

II. — We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Priory. — The  monk  of  Llanthony,  upon  the 
authority  of  “sure  tradition  of  old,”  assigns  to  St.  David  the 
honour  of  first  investing  the  vale  of  Ewyas  with  a  devotional 
character.  “  Here  St.  David  had  a  chapel  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  the  valley.  It  was  a  poor  building,  surrounded  with 
moss  and  ivy,  and  covered  with  thickets — scarcely  habitable 
either  for  man  or  for  beast ;  but  it  is  celebrated  in  fame, 
and  we  have  sure  tradition  of  old  that  St.  David  did  here 
retire  from  the  conversation  of  men,  and  lived  a  solitary  life 
for  many  years.”  Giraldus,  speaking  of  the  priory  church, 
also  adopts  the  tradition,  for  he  says,  “  it  stood  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  humble  chapel  of  St.  David  was  formerly 
decorated  only  with  moss  and  ivy.”  But  in  his  life  of  St. 
David  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  saint  having  withdrawn 
himself,  at  any  time,  from  the  world  into  the  vale  of  Ewyas ; 
although  he  is  very  minute  in  his  account  of  his  birth, 
education,  and  habits.  Indeed,  from  the  minuteness  with 
which  the  several  portions  of  his  life  are  described,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  saint  could  have  passed  “many  years,”  as 
he  is  represented,  in  the  vale  of  Ewyas.  He  might  have 
visited  the  spot,  and  might  have  erected  a  chapel  and  her¬ 
mitage  for  periodical  seasons  of  retirement  and  devotion — 
for  undoubtedly  he  was  much  addicted  to  contemplation  and 
solitude  ;  and  this  prevailing  trait  of  his  character  is  assigned 
as  a  reason  why  he  should  have  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
archbishopric  from  Caerleon  to  the  vale  of  Rhos,  at  Menevia, 
in  Pembrokeshire.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that 
an  incident  so  remarkable  in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  rests  for  its  truth  upon  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
the  monk  of  Llanthony,  and  feebly  corroborated  by  Giraldus. 
All  the  other  amplified  relations  of  the  same  circumstance 
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may  be  traced  up  to  this  source.  Drayton,  in  his  Poly-olbion, 
as  will  appear  from  the  lines  in  italics  given  in  the  following 
quotation,  had  read  in  Giraldus  that  St.  David  once  inha¬ 
bited  a  cell  amongst  the  Hatterell  Hills ;  he,  therefore,  either 
permitted  his  poetic  imagination  to  invent  a  probable  cause 
for  the  custom  of  the  Welsh  wearing  leeks  in  their  caps  on 
St.  David’s  day,  drawn  from  this  traditionary  story,  or  added 
more  than  Giraldus  knew  : — 

“  The  Bri tains,  like  devout,  their  messengers  direct 
To  David,  that  he  would  their  ancient  right  protect. 

Mongst  Hatterills  loftie  hills,  that  with  the  clouds  are  crown’d, 
The  valley  Ewias  lies,  immers’d  so  deep  and  round, 
they  below  that  see  the  mountains  rise  so  hie , 

Might  think  the  stragling  Heards  were  grazing  in  the  shie : 
Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  beare, 

As  Nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  pray’r  : 

Where,  in  an  aged  cell,  with  mosse  and  ivie  growne, 

In  which,  not  to  this  day  the  Sunne  hath  ever  showne, 

That  reverent  British  Saint  in  zealous  ages  past, 

To  contemplation  liv’d ;  and  did  so  truly  fast, 

As  he  did  onlie  drink  what  crystall  Hodney  yeelds, 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gather’d  in  the  fields — 

In  memorie  of  whom,  in  the  revolving  yeere, 

The  Welchmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herbe  do  weare.” 

This  is  certainly  a  more  elegant,  if  not  more  faithful,  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  national  emblem  than  Shakspeare’s. 

“  Fluellen.  Your  Majesty  says  very  true :  if  your  Majesties  is 
remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a  garden  where 
leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps ;  which  your 
Majesty  knows,  to  this  hour,  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service  ; 
and,  I  do  believe,  your  Majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  Saint  Tavy’s  day.” — King  Henry  V.,  act.  iv.,  scene  7. 

Mr.  Southey  extends  the  legend  beyond  all  bounds,  with 
a  poetical  license  extraordinary,  leading  us  to  believe  that 
St.  David  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  on  this  spot. 

“  Here  was  it,  stranger,  that  the  patron  Saint 
Of  Cambria,  pass’d  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man  ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage ;  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Honddy’s  mountain  stream.” 

Inscription  for  a  monument  in  the  vale 
of  Ewyas,  by  R.  Southey ,  Esq. 

1  Montium  vertices  quasi  ccelum  tangentes  ipsasque  plerumque  feras 
(quarum  hie  copia  est)  in  summo  pascentes,  tanquam  in  ultimo  visas 
horizonte  prospiciunt. — Gir.  Cam.  Itin.,  cap.  iii. 
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From  St.  David’s  supposed  connexion  with  the  place,  it 
was  in  after-times  known  by  his  name.  Giraldus  takes  great 
pains  to  set  us  right  as  to  the  real  derivation  and  signification 
of  the  word  “Lanthoni.”  He  says,  “From  Hodeni  (the  river 
Honddy)  it  was  called  Lanhodeni,  for  Lan  signifies  an 
ecclesiastical  place.  This  derivation  may  appear  far-fetched, 
for  the  name  of  the  place  in  Welsh  is  Nanthodeni.  Nant 
signifies  a  running  stream,  from  thence  this  place  is  still 
called  by  the  inhabitants,  Landewi  Nanthodeni,  or  the 
Church  of  St.  David  upon  the  river  Hodeni.  The  English, 
therefore,  corruptly  call  it  Lanthoni ;  whereas,  it  should 
either  be  called  Nanthodeni,  that  is,  the  brook  of  Hodeni, 
or  Lanhodeni,  the  church  upon  the  Hodeni.” 

The  monk  of  Llanthony  coincides  in  the  main  with  Giral¬ 
dus,  but  charges  the  corruption  of  the  term  upon  a  criticism, 
rather  than  a  misapprehension.  “  The  Franks,  according  to 
their  pleasant  conceits,  fancy  that  the  place  was  called  Lan- 
thony  from  being  composed  of  two  words,  Land  and  Hodeney . 
But  the  last  name  is  the  name  of  a  river ;  the  former  word 
is  Lan ,  and  signifies  in  Welsh,  a  church -place ;  the  Welsh 
name,  however,  is  Nanthotheni ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more 
probably  derived  from  Nant ,  signifying  a  river,  because 
the  Welsh  call  the  place  Landewi  Nanthotheni ,  that  is,  the 
church  of  David  on  the  river  Hotheni .”  Leland  preserves 
the  most  ancient  name  Nanthonddye.  The  stream  is  now 
written  thus,  Honddu — the  black  water. 

For  some  centuries  St.  David’s  chapel  and  cell  were  de¬ 
serted,  and  lay  in  ruins.  A  singular  instance  of  sudden 
conversion  from  the  military  to  the  eremitical  life  revived 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  prepared  the  way  for  greater 
fame.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  a  kinsman  and  re¬ 
tainer  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a  knight,  whose  simple  name  Wil¬ 
liam  is  only  preserved,  found  his  way  during  the  chase,  into 
the  secluded  and  wild  vale  of  Ewyas.  The  monk  of  Llan¬ 
thony  tells  us  how  the  awfully  profound  character  of  the 
scenery  produced  a  corresponding  impression  upon  the 
soldier’s  mind,  and  disposed  him  to  reflection  upon  the  vanity 
of  all  worldly  pursuits,  when  compared  with  the  heavenly 
peace  of  days  spent  in  religious  contemplation  among  those 
rocks  and  woods.  Having  taken  this  determination,  he  dis¬ 
missed  his  attendants  and  hounds,  and  repaired  the  cell  of 
St.  David  in  such  a  rude  manner  as  to  make  it  habitable, 
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sufficiently  at  least  for  a  recluse.  “  He  lays  aside  his  belt,” 
continues  the  monk,  “  and  girds  himself  with  a  rope;  instead 
of  fine  linen  he  covers  himself  with  hair-cloth  ;  and  instead 
of  his  soldier’s  robe,  he  loads  himself  with  weighty  iron  ;  the 
suit  of  armour  which  did  before  defend  him  from  the  darts 
of  his  enemies  he  still  continues  for  a  garment,  to  harden 
him  against  the  soft  temptations  of  his  old  enemy  the  devil. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  crucified  himself,  and  continued 
his  hard  armour  on  his  body,  until  it  was  worn  out  with  rust 
and  age.  And  this  is  affirmed  for  a  certain  truth.” 

William  is  also  reported  to  have  taught  himself  letters  in 
the  wilderness,  and  to  have  profited  so  greatly  by  study  and 
meditation,  as  to  have  qualified  himself  for  orders,  which  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  diocesan. 

The  fame  of  the  hermit-knight  travelled  far  and  wide  ;  the 
reputation  of  his  sanctity  was  confirmed  by  his  perseverance; 
and  at  last  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  court,  where  at  that 
time  resided  a  man  of  sanctity,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
recluse  at  Edegaresly,  near  the  forest  of  Canothus,  but  was 
then  chaplain  to  Maude,  the  queen  of  Henry  the  First.  The 
monk  of  Llanthony  calls  him  Ernisius,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Ervistus ;  the  catalogue  of  the  priors  of  Llanthony,  in 
Wharton  and  Browne  Willis,  and  in  other  authorities,  retains 
the  former  of  these  names.  Some  years  had  elapsed,  when, 
in  1103,  Ernisius  resolved  upon  visiting  the  hermit  in  the 
vale  of  Ewyas,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with 
his  own  ears,  whether  vulgar  report  were  true  or  false.  He 
sought  an  interview  with  William,  and  persuaded  him  to 
receive  him  as  a  companion  and  partner  in  St.  David’s  cell. 

The  two  anchorites  set  about  to  build  a  small,  homely, 
mean  church,  in  the  place  of  their  hermitage,  which  pro¬ 
bably  by  this  time  was  very  ruinous.  In  the  year  1108  the 
building  was  completed,  and,  says  the  monk  of  Llanthony, 
“by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  was  consecrated  by  Urban,  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  Rameline,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  was 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
whose  patronage  was  thought  most  proper  for  that  wilder¬ 
ness,  where  his  due  fame  will  be  celebrated  to  all  ages.” 

This  mean  church  formed  no  part  of  the  beautiful  structure 
raised  immediately  afterwards  ;  nor  was  it  built  precisely 
upon  the  same  spot,  although  within  what  were  afterwards 
made  the  monastic  precincts.  The  appearance  and  architec- 
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tural  peculiarities  of  the  present  church  of  Llanthony,  render 
the  supposition  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  first  church 
of  St.  John,  unless  it  were  built  in  after  ages  in  conformity 
with  the  general  style  of  the  monastic  church ;  for  there  is 
every  indication  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
its  deep  Norman  windows  and  rude  masonry ;  nor  could 
there,  in  that  wilderness,  be  any  occasion  for  a  parochial 
church1  to  be  built  in  the  twelfth  century  in  close  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  conventual  church.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  only  state  the  probability. 

Hugh  de  Lacy  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  former  retainer, 
William,  the  knight-hermit.  The  head  of  his  family, 
Walter  de  Laci,  came  into  England  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  The  monk  of  Llanthony  says,  “  he  was  singularly 
pious,  and  built  a  monastery  from  the  ground  for  religious 
men,  and  out  of  his  own  revenues  endowed  it  plentifully  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  brethren  there  serving  God.”  He  had 
three  sons,  Robert,  Hugh,  and  Walter.  The  De  Lacies  joined 
in  that  simultaneous  attack  and  successful  invasion  which 
were  made  upon  the  W elsh  border — in  Glamorgan  by  Fitz- 
hamon,  in  Brecon  by  Newmarch ;  the  district  west  of  the 
Wye  river  fell  to  their  share,  including  the  lordship  and 
castle  of  Ewyas.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  held  four  caru cates 
of  land  within  the  castle  of  Ewyas,  of  which  his  father  was 
seized ;  he  was  afterwards  mixed  up  in  a  rebellion  against 
William  Rufus,  was  banished,  and  all  his  lands  were  bestowed 
upon  Hugh,  the  second  son,  mentioned  above.  Walter,  the 
third  son,  professed  himself  a  religious  in  St.  Peter’s  monas¬ 
tery,  Gloucester,  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  and  was 
elected  abbot  of  that  house  in  the  year  1 130.  Thus  we  find 
Hugh  de  Laci  possessed  of  his  father  Walter’s,  and  his 
brother  Robert’s,  lands  and  wealth,  at  the  same  time  without 
issue  himself.  He  had  a  great  affection  for  the  two  religious 
at  Llanthony,  and  manifested  it  by  thrusting  upon  them  en¬ 
dowments  in  the  shape  of  farms  and  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
These  gifts  they  steadily  refused,  being  unwilling,  perhaps, 
that  their  eremitical  life  should  be  interrupted  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  monastic  institution,  a  consequence  necessarily 
flowing  from  costly  endowments.  At  last  Ernisius,  yielding 

1  I  have  been  informed,  since  this  was  written,  that  the  ancient  church 
at  Llanthony  is  not  a  parish  church,  but  the  chapel  of  St.  David,  and  is  so 
called  in  all  the  records  which  mention  it ;  and  both  it  and  the  monastery 
are  in  the  parish  of  Cwmyoy ;  there  is  no  parish  of  Llanthony. 
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to  the  entreaties  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  not  unwilling  to  see 
a  noble  house  dedicated  to  God  in  the  wilderness,  proposed 
to  William,  that  they  should  abandon  their  extreme  solitude, 
and  attach  to  themselves  a  brotherhood.  William,  true  to 
his  first  impressions,  resisted  with  great  earnestness,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  give  his  sanction  until  the  plan  had 
been  laid  before  the  Archbishop  Anselm,  who  advocated  it 
warmly,  and  added  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  and  prayers  of  Ernisius. 

The  chief  obstacle  having  thus  been  happily  overcome, 
Hugh  de  Lacy  furnished  the  means  for  erecting  a  priory, 
with  a  church,  buildings,  and  offices,  to  be  also  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist.  The  next  great  point  was  to  fix  upon  an 
order  for  the  new  institution  ;  and  in  this  they  were  guided 
by  primitive  simplicity,  and  by  a  desire  to  carry  out  their 
original  intention,  when  they  settled  in  the  vale  of  Ewyas,  of 
devoting  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  seclusion  and  religious 
discipline.  They  rejected  the  order  of  the  Black  Monks, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Llanthony  historian,  “  lest 
they  should  be  censured  for  affecting  superfluities  ;  ”  neither 
would  they  adopt  the  Cistercian  rule,  “  because  the  brethren 
lived  singly  and  held  no  conversation  with  other  religious 
men,  and,  notwithstanding,  were  solicitous  to  amass  wealth;” 
but  they  chose  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  for  their 
moderation  in  living,  for  their  reputation  for  the  exercise  of 
charity,  and  for  the  decency  of  their  habit,  which  seemed  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  pride  and  hypocritical  meanness 
in  apparel.  Giraldus,  in  mentioning  with  approbation  the 
selection  they  had  made,  falls  into  a  lively  dissection  of  the 
several  orders  most  esteemed  in  his  time,  and  apparently 
forgetting  Llanthony  and  its  history,  bears  a  faithful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  corruptions  engendered,  and  the  reformations 
required,  in  the  monastic  institutions  then  established. 

Thus  furnished  with  a  house  and  an  order,  the  two  reli¬ 
gious  invite  holy  men  from  the  eminent  convents  of  Merton 
and  Trinity,  in  and  near  London,  and  also  from  that  at  Col¬ 
chester.  The  number  of  brethren  soon  amounted  to  forty, 
“  who,”  says  the  monk  of  Llanthony  in  his  deliciously  quaint 
language,  “  imparted  to  this  whatever  they  had  discerned 
most  profitable  in  other  monasteries  as  so  many  choice 
gathered  flowers  ;  and  the  cup  of  salvation  was  received  with 
more  delight,  being  thus  sweetened  with  fragrant  spices.” 
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The  brotherhood  having  been  formed,  they  elect  Ernisius 
the  first  prior  ;  a  man  described  to  be  “  frequent  in  prayer 
and  preaching,  constant  in  fasting,  courteous  in  entertaining 
strangers,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  government 
of  his  flock  ;  for  that  which  he  taught  in  words,  he  confirmed 
by  good  works.”  Under  his  regulation  the  house  flourished 
in  piety  and  reputation,  attracting  the  observation  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  drawing  into  the  vale  of  Ewyas  many 
visitors  of  eminence  to  profit  by  the  edifying  conduct  of  the 
brethren.  Among  the  rest,  Roger,  the  third  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  (a.d.  1107)  and  then  prime  minister  of  the  realm. 
Giraldus  supplies  us  with  a  curious  and  beautiful  anecdote 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  bishop  managed  to  interest  King 
Henry,  and  Maude,  his  queen,  in  the  welfare  of  the  monas¬ 
tery.  Upon  his  return  to  the  court  he  narrated  to  the 
royal  pair  how  deeply  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
nature  of  the  place,  the  solitary  life  of  the  fraternity,  the 
strictness  of  their  canonical  obedience,  and  the  severity  of 
their  devotion,  without  murmur  or  complaint.  He  then 
launched  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  the  church  itself,  defying  the  whole  kingdom  to 
produce  any  building  comparable  with  it,  or  the  king’s 
treasure  to  erect  another  like  it.  In  due  time  he  explained 
himself  by  alluding  to  the  mountains,  which,  like  the  noblest 
cloister  in  the  world,  encircled  the  valley  as  though  it  were 
a  nave,  dedicated  to  God  by  the  outbreakings  of  prayer,  and 
the  solemn  offices  of  daily  worship. 

This  circumstance  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  priory.  It  interested  both  Henry 
and  his  queen  in  the  fortunes  of  the  rising  monastery,  together 
with  many  noble  barons  and  affluent  commoners,  who  then, 
as  now,  followed  wherever  the  current  of  royal  favour  was 
setting.  The  connexion  also  of  the  eminent  name  of  Roger 
of  Salisbury  with  Llanthony,  while  the  buildings  were  pro¬ 
bably  progressing  towards  completion,^  not  without  interest, 
and  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  might  himself  have 
left  the  impression  of  his  master-mind  upon  the  structure. 
William  of  Malmsbury  says  of  him  : — “  He  was  a  prelate  of 
great  mind,  and  spared  no  expense  towards  completing  his 
designs,  especially  in  buildings,  which  may  be  seen  in  other 
places,  but  more  particularly  at  Salisbury  and  at  Malmsbury ; 
for  there  he  erected  extensive  edifices  at  vast  cost,  and  of 
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surpassing  beauty,  the  courses  of  stone  being  so  correctly 
laid  that  the  joint  deceives  the  eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  wall  consists  of  a  single  block.”  The  west 
front  of  Llanthony  Priory,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
possesses  this  merit  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Ernisius  seems  to 
have  been  especially  sensitive  to  the  temptations  of  wealth, 
and  in  this  feeling  he  was  confirmed  by  the  stoical  indifference 
of  the  knight-hermit,  William.  The  piety  of  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
and  others  of  the  faithful,  combined  with  royal  munificence, 
soon  enriched  the  house  with  fruitful  possessions,  lands,  farms, 
and  ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  vain  they  refused,  devoutly 
“  soliciting  the  Lord  that  their  priory  might  never  attain 
great  possessions,”  and  choosing  rather  to  “  dwell  poor  in 
the  house  of  God,”  than  run  the  chance  of  being  “  entangled 
in  litigious  suits,  and  perplexed  with  tedious  solicitings.” 
Offerings  poured  in  the  more  abundantly  the  more  they  were 
rejected  ;  although  they  retained  their  fixed  determination 
without  discourtesy.  The  monk  of  Llanthony  says,  “When 
the  whole  country  of  Bergeley  was  freely  offered  to  them  by 
the  king  and  queen,  they,  with  much  caution  and  entreaty, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  refused  the  benefaction,  without 
giving  offence.”  They  were  anxious,  also,  to  preserve  the 
character  of  their  eremitical  life,  and,  like  their  patron  St. 
John,  to  continue  dwelling  in  a  wilderness ;  so  “  they  would 
not  suffer  the  thick  and  wooded  parts  of  the  valley  to  be 
cultivated  and  levelled.”  The  monk  of  Llanthony  gives  an 
anecdote  of  the  self-denial  practised  by  William,  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  queen  in  person  visited  Llanthony. 
He  says,  “  Queen  Maude  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  aforesaid  William,  and  with  what 
constancy  of  mind  he  always  rejected  affluence  of  riches. 
She  once  desired  he  would  give  her  leave  to  put  her  hand 
into  his  bosom  ;  he,  with  great  modesty,  submitted  to  her 
importunity ;  she,  by  that  means,  conveyed  a  large  purse  of 
gold  between  his  coarse  shirt  and  iron  boddice,  and  thus  by 
a  pleasant,  innocent  subtlety,  she  thought  to  administer  some 
comfortable  relief  to  him.  But,  oh  !  the  wonderful  contempt 
of  the  world  !  What  rare  example  did  he  show  how  the 
truest  happiness  consists  in  having  little  or  nothing  !  He 
complied,  indeed,  but  unwillingly,  and  only  that  the  queen 
might  employ  her  devout  liberality  in  adorning  the  church.” 

We  give  these,  and  other  anecdotes  which  may  follow,  in 
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illustration  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  thinking  which  were 
current  in  those  early  days  of  our  history.  Were  they 
monkish  legends,  or  the  effects  of  superstition  working  upon 
weak  minds,  we  should  pass  by  them  unnoticed ;  but  any 
incident  which  may  serve  to  pourtray  the  minds  and  habits 
of  those  who  first  founded  and  tenanted  our  religious  houses, 
appears  to  us  equally  worthy  of  regard  with  the  peculiar 
features  in  architecture,  which  distinguish  the  age  and 
character  of  the  noble  structures  which  they  themselves 
erected.  The  evidence  of  their  genius  and  skill  still  remains 
visible  to  our  eyes  in  the  ruins,  which  time  and  depredation, 
or  neglect,  have  effected ;  but  to  know  the  men,  their  age, 
and  peculiarities,  we  must  search  the  few  written  records 
which  have  escaped  the  moth  and  destruction. 

About  this  time  the  priory  received  an  eminent  accession 
to  its  brotherhood  in  the  person  of  Walter  de  Glocester, 
earl  of  Hereford,  and  constable  of  England,  and,  as  the  monk 
of  Llanthony  styles  him,  chief  captain  of  the  king’s  guards. 
Brian  de  Wallingford,  or  de  ITsle,  was  the  nephew  of  Ham- 
meline,  eldest  son  of  Dru  de  Baladun,  or  Baiun,  who  came  in 
with  the  conqueror,  subdued  Overwent,  and  built  the  castle 
of  Abergavenny,  all  of  which  Hammeline,  as  heir  to  his 
father,  enjoyed  ;  but,  dying  without  issue,  he  bequeathed  it 
to  Brian,  styled  de  Wallingford,  from  the  manor  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  he  was  seized  in  right  of  his  wife  Maud, 
heiress  to  Robert  D’Oiley,  and  widow  of  Milo  Crispin.  Brian 
had  two  sons,  lepers,  whom  he  placed  in  the  priory  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  with  suitable  benefactions,  took  the  cross,  and  sailed 
for  Jerusalem,  having  given  Overwent  and  the  castle  of 
Grosmont  to  his  kinsman,  Walter  de  Glocester ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  putting  his  only  son,  Milo,  in  possession  of  his  three 
castles,  Glocester,  Hereford,  and  Grosmont,  and  investing  him 
also  with  the  lordship  of  Overwent,  professed,  and  “  resolved 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  under  a  canonical  habit,  among 
the  poor  of  Christ  at  Llanthony.”  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  chapter-house.  A  fragment  of  a  knight’s  leg, 
and  the  lid  of  the  stone  coffin,  much  mutilated,  were  found 
in  a  heap  of  rubbish,  which  had  evidently  been  removed, 
not  far  from  the  chapter-house,  and  were  probably  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  illustrious  monk.  About  the  same 
time  when  Walter  de  Glocester  was  attached  to  Llanthony, 
and  laid  down  his  titles  and  honours  at  the  feet  of  St.  John, 
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another  individual  entered  the  valley  of  Ewyas,  estranged 
from  the  world,  to  win  in  that  solitude  a  dignity  which  he 
never  coveted,  and  to  attain  an  ambitious  position  after 
which  he  had  never  sighed.  This  was  Robert  de  Betun, 
according  to  his  biographer,  William  de  Wycombe,  or  Robert 
de  Retun,  according  to  the  monk  of  Llanthony.  The  former 
represents  him  as  sprung  from  a  family  moderately  illustrious, 
the  latter  as  of  noble  origin.  Both  agree  in  lauding  his  early 
piety,  his  profound  sanctity,  and  many  eminent  virtues.  The 
monk  of  Llanthony  declares  he  should  have  been  tempted  to 
give  the  world  a  portrait  of  his  life,  were  it  not  that  “  his 
venerable  and  laudable  actions  are  already  digested  in  a  clear 
learned  treatise ;  ”  doubtless  referring  to  the  work  of  William 
de  Wycombe,  with  which  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
for  he  lived  under  his  government,  and  that  of  Prior  Clement, 
his  successor.  Robert  had  a  secret  predilection  for  the 
canonical  order  and  the  house  of  Llanthony,  and,  when  he 
had  confessed  his  wishes  upon  the  subject  to  a  dignified 
ecclesiastic,  he  received  the  prophetic  approval  of  his  design 
in  these  words,  “  Rise  and  delay  not ;  the  Lord  be  with  you, 
who  hath  provided  a  place  fitted  for  your  devotion  and 
security ;  and  perhaps  to  be  assisted  by  your  zeal.”  No 
sooner  had  he  extricated  himself  from  the  management  of 
family  affairs,  than  he  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Llanthony. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  passage  from  his 
biography  which  details  the  occurrences  of  his  travel,  because 
any  one  who  has  unfortunately  been  benighted,  as  we  have 
been  ourselves,  in  that  mountainous  region,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative  ;  or  to  feel  that 
generations  pass  away,  but  that  nature  preserves  her  fast¬ 
nesses  unaltered,  untouched  by  time.  “  When  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  call  Hatterell,  (Hatiram,)  night 
had  already  shut  in  the  day;  a  wintry  snow  covered  the  roads. 
With  a  soul  glowing  with  religious  ardour  he  leaves  behind 
him  his  companions  and  their  horses,  wearied  down  by  the 
long  march,  and  unable  to  cross  the  mountain.  He  draws 
off  his  boots,  and  abandons  them,  conceiving  that  thus  he 
might  the  more  easily  keep  his  feet  on  the  slippery  way. 
The  pathway  was  narrow,  winding,  rough  with  rocks,  and 
filled  with  snow.  He  ascends  slowly,  sounding  the  road  with 
his  staff1.  On  his  right  hand  rocks  jut  out,  with  trees  over¬ 
hanging,  as  though  about  to  fall ;  on  the  left  hand  a  dark 
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ravine  opens  to  receive  the  unwary  traveller.  As  often  as 
the  snow  deceives  his  footsteps,  lie  falls  out  of  the  pathway, 
from  worse  to  worse,  rolling  over  and  over,  until  arrested  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  One  would  have  thought  his  body 
must  be  crushed  by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  descent. 
After  a  short  time,  having  regained  his  breath,  he  stretches 
out  his  arms,  like  one  swimming,  and  shaking  off  the  mass 
of  snow,  creeps  on  hands  and  knees,  until  he  surmounts  the 
height  and  recovers  the  road.  In  this  manner,  not  once,  but 
often,  he  fell  and  rose  again.  And  now  at  last  he  attains  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  upright  shaft  of  a  cross 
offers  a  place  of  rest.  He  sits  down  and  leans  against  it ; 
and  in  this  attitude,  fatigued  in  mind  and  body,  for  a  moment 
wavers  in  his  determination.  But  the  suggestions  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  that  ‘  the  sufferings  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  should  be  revealed  in  us,’  disperse  the 
suggestions  of  the  tempter.  Rising,  therefore,  from  his  resting 
place,  he  attempts  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
finds  to  be  even  more  severe  than  the  ascent.  Alternately 
hilling  upon  his  back  and  face,  lie  makes  his  way  to  the  point 
where  the  abrupt  mountain-side  descends  by  a  gentle  slope 
into  the  vale  below ;  thence  he  hears  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
to  vespers  in  the  church  beneath  him,  and  refreshed  as 
though  by  strains  of  divine  harmony,  accomplishes  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  journey  with  cheerfulness,  leaving  the  traces 
of  his  lacerated  footsteps  in  blood  upon  the  snow.  The 
benighted  guest  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  porter’s  lodge, 
is  recognized,  and  admitted.  The  brethren  meet  him  with 
lanthorns,  and  conduct  him  to  the  house.” 

We  have  condensed  this  romantic  narrative,  and  have  given 
it  as  it  stands,  because  one  or  two  incidental  points  mentioned 
in  it  will  be  found  of  service  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
date  and  description  of  the  building. 

The  next  day  he  called  together  the  three  individuals 
whom  he  knew  to  be  of  chief  influence  in  the  house,  Ernisius 
the  Prior,  William,  and  Robert  (de  Braci),  and  under  their 
hands,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  society  of  the  holy  brethren  of  the  canonical  order.  His 
devotion,  singular  austerity,  and  obedience,  earned  for  him 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all,  but  excited  the  envy  of  none. 

In  the  mean  time  Hugh  de  Lacy  died,  and  was  buried 
(a.d.  1131)  apud  WibeleiaiUy  which  may  be  understood  to  be 
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Weobley  in  Herefordshire,  where  was  a  castle  of  some  note 
upon  the  Marches,  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  Maude.  In 
extremis  he  had  given  an  estate  to  the  church  of  Llanthony. 
The  brethren  determined  to  erect  a  religious  house  there,  in 
honour  of  their  patron,  founder  and  benefactor.  Robert 
accompanied  William  to  plan  and  superintend  the  building ; 
much  praise  is  bestowed  upon  his  zeal  and  ingenuity.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  was  recalled  to  Llanthony — 
and  here  a  discrepancy  exists  between  the  two  historians, 
William  of  Wycombe  and  the  monk  of  Llanthony.  The  for¬ 
mer  expressly  says  : — “  While  Robert  was  at  Weobley, 
Ernisius,  who  had  long  sighed  after  his  previous  life  of  an 
anchorite,  now  for  some  years  interrupted,  and  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  brethren,  obtained  his  wishes  by  importunity ; 
who,  unable  to  shake  his  determination,  elected  Robert  in 
his  place.”  All  this  evidently  alludes  to  his  resignation  as 
prior,  and  resumption  of  the  eremitical  life.  But  the  monk 
of  Llanthony,  without  hesitation,  writes  thus: — “  Some  time 
after,  father  Ernisius,  the  first  prior  of  Llanthony,  pays  his  last 
debt  to  nature,  and  without  doubt  was  crowned  in  heaven 
by  Him  for  whom  he  sought — the  good  light  on  earth.  The 
convent  thereupon  assembled  to  elect  a  new  pastor,  and  chose 
Robert  de  Retun,  much  against  his  will.”  It  is  rather  singu¬ 
lar  that  the  latter  writer,  who,  as  we  have  remarked,  must 
have  seenWilliam  deWycombe’s  work, should  make  an  asser¬ 
tion  upon  this  point  inconsistent  with  the  other  statement. 
There  is  no  way  of  clearing  up  the  difficulty,  except  by  giving 
credit  to  William,  because  he  is  the  earlier  witness  of  the  two. 
Ernisius,  whether  he  resigned  his  office  or  continued  prior 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  with  William  buried  under  the 
high  altar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Giraldus. 

Robert  executed  his  charge  with  great  edification  to  the 
brethren,  and  with  much  self-devotion.  “  It  was  said  of  him 
that  when  by  day  he  had  discharged  Martha’s  duty,  by 
night  he  would  sit  with  Mary  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.” 
This  saying  referred  to  his  private  devotions  and  macerations 
in  the  oratory  at  night. 

In  the  year  1127,  Richard,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died.  The 
see  remained  void  for  two  years,  when  application  was  made 
to  King  Henry  I.  by  two  influential  persons,  Paganus,  the 
son  of  John,  and  Milo  the  constable,  (son  of  Walter,  who 
abandoned  the  world,  and  professed  at  Llanthony,  as  stated 
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above,)  to  appoint  a  pastor  to  the  church  of  Hereford.  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Wycombe  says  the  see  had  been  vacant  for  five  years 
when  this  application  was  made ;  but  here  he  is  mistaken  ; 
five  years  certainly  elapsed  before  the  consecration  took  place, 
reckoning,  inclusively,  from  the  time  of  Richard’s  death,  but 
only  part  of  three  years  before  the  nomination  was  made. 
According  to  Godwin,  the  new  bishop  was  nominated  by  the 
king  in  1129,  but  not  consecrated  till  1131.  “  Nominatus 

est  a  Rege  a.d.  1129,  sed  non  consecratus  usque  ad  annum 
1131.”  The  king  listened  to  their  request  with  attention, 
and  begged  to  know  whether  they  had  any  ecclesiastic  in 
their  mind  whom  they  could  recommend.  They  replied 
immediately,  “  Robert  de  Betun,  the  prior  of  Llanthony.” 
This  nomination  met  with  the  approval  of  the  king,  and  the 
sanction  of  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

When  the  intelligence  escaped  and  reached  Robert’s  ears, 
he,  full  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  be  withdrawn  from 
his  quiet  retreat,  and  truly  “  nolens  episcopari ,”  betook  him¬ 
self  to  Urban,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  whom  he  owed  canonical 
obedience,  as  a  professed  monk  ;  and  opening  his  case  of 
conscience,  beseeched  him  to  withhold  absolution  from  his 
vows.  The  bishop  acquiesced  in  the  design,  and  delayed  ful¬ 
filling  the  king’s  and  the  archbishop’s  commands  to  release 
Robert  from  his  obligation,  for  a  whole  year.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  whole  business  had  been  referred  to  Pope  Innocent, 
who  laid  an  injunction  upon  Urban  to  absolve  Robert,  and 
appointed  legates  for  that  purpose.  Urban  and  the  legates 
met  in  the  chapter-house  of  Llanthony,  where  the  bishop 
absolved  Robert,  and  Robert  submitted  to  the  pope’s  precept. 
An  affecting  scene  followed,  in  which  William  de  Wycombe, 
the  biographer,  played  a  prominent  part,  and  of  which  he 
gives  an  animated  narration.  He  describes  how  the  prior 
wept  with  the  brethren,  and  on  his  knees  supplicated  their 
indulgence  for  abandoning  his  flock ;  at  the  same  time  beg¬ 
ging  pardon  for  any  faults  he  might  have  committed,  or  for 
offence  given :  with  bare  feet  he  presented  to  each  a  scourge, 
and  implored  them  to  inflict  discipline  upon  him.  William 
then  relates  the  manner  in  which  lie  prevailed  upon  Robert, 
by  his  tears  and  importunity,  with  the  permission  of  the 
brethren,  to  follow  him,  as  “  the  companion  of  his  travel,  the 
solace  of  his  toil,  the  minister  of  his  obedience.”  He  con¬ 
tinues  : — “  At  length  we  depart,  full  of  sorrow,  indeed,  and 
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sighs  ;  but  when  the  holy  man  attained  the  summit  of  the 
Hatterell  mountain,  and  looked  back  upon  the  holy  place 
behind  him,  he  likened  himself  to  a  second  Adam  driven 
from  Paradise  into  exile.  With  difficulty  he  is  dragged  away 
from  the  spot,  and  with  difficulty  regains  his  composure  of 
mind.  We  his  fellow-travellers  carefully  suggest  topics  of 
conversation  till  he  had  passed  over  the  mountain.” 

From  the  constant  mention  of  the  road  over  the  mountain, 
as  the  ordinary  way  to  Llanthony,  we  infer,  especially  as 
the  travellers  were  on  their  journey  to  Ross,  that  the  valley 
was  at  that  time  impassable  by  the  course  of  the  Hondy 
down  to  Llanhiangel  Crucorney  (the  church  of  the  angel 
with  the  horn,  i.  e.,  St.  Michael),  near  to  which  village  access 
is  now  obtained  to  it ;  and  this  difficulty  perhaps  arose  from 
the  thick  woods  and  morasses  mentioned  above,  as  choking 
up  the  bosom  of  the  vale  of  Ewyas. 

Robert  resisted  to  the  last  by  appeals  to  the  king  and  the 
officers  of  state,  but  without  success.  He  was  elected  bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  consecrated  at  Oxford  by  William  Corbel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1131.  The  day  of  his  conse¬ 
cration  is  fixed  for  the  third  day  of  the  kalends  of  July  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  the  Worcester  monk,  who  continued 
the  chronicle  of  Florentius  to  the  year  1141.  But  Gervase, 
in  his  Acts  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ,  says  he  was 
consecrated  in  Rochester  Cathedral.  Wharton  observes: — 
“  I  think  he  was  most  probably  consecrated  on  the  kalends 
of  July,  for  that  day,  in  this  year,  was  a  Sunday.”  The 
Waverley  chronicler  grossly  errs  in  stating  that  Robert  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  at  Easter,  1133.  He  presided  over 
the  see  of  Hereford  for  sixteen  years  and  nine  months. 
Browne  Willis,  in  his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ,  says  : — 
“  Robert  de  Betun  succeeded  Richard  de  Capella,  who  died 
at  Ledbury,  August  15,  1127 ;  but  Robert  was  consecrated 
June  19,  1131,  (evidently  a  mistake  for  June  29,  the  third 
kalends  of  July,  and  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  which  tells 
against  Wharton’s  suggestion).  He  died  April  22, 1 148,  and 
was  buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  under  an  arch,  bearing  this 
inscription : — ‘  Robert  de  Betune,  Episcopus  Herefordensis, 
obiit,  1 148.’  ”  The  bishop  died,  according  to  this  biographer, 
“  on  the  16th  kalends  of  May,  at  Rheims,  in  the  year  1 148, 
when  attending  a  council  held  in  that  city,  under  Pope 
Eugenius  III.”  Walter  Froucestre,  in  his  chronicle  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Gloucester,  thus  notices  the  event : — 
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“  Itfii  a°  dlii  m0cxlyiij°  Dilectus  d°  et  hols  Robertas  de  Betoii 
Ep  Hfordf  ad  concm  Remis  pfects  ibmque  inf’rmatus  xyi°  kk  Maii 
ffa  vjw  fest’paschat  vita  decessit  ab  ipo  apco  aliisq^  pluribs  ar’cpls  et 
EpTs  confes8  atc^  absolutus.” 

“  Also  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1148,  the  beloved  of  God 
and  men,  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had 
journied  to  the  council  at  Rheims,  and  there  fell  sick,  on  the 
16th  kalends  of  May,  the  Friday  after  Easter,  departed  this 
life,  having*  been  confessed  and  absolved  by  the  archbishop 
himself,  and  many  other  archbishops  and  bishops.” 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Robert,  in  the  history  of 
Llanthony,  although  we  have  left  him  installed  at  Hereford, 
as  we  shall  proceed  to  show.  Robert  de  Braci  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  by  the  brethren  to  succeed  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  as  prior  of  Llanthony.  In  addition  to  his  merits, 
his  name,  coinciding  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  brethren  as  a  good  omen. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  First,  the  kingdom  was  tom 
asunder  by  political  convulsons.  A  deplorable  picture  is 
given  of  the  state  of  the  nation  both  by  William  de  Wycombe 
and  the  monk  of  Llanthony.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people,  their  natural  passions  and  cupidity,  enlarged  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  represented  as  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire.  The  church  lost  its  support  in  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  its  guide  in  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  which 
followed  shortly  after.  Religious  establishments  were  espe¬ 
cially  marked  for  plunder.  The  situation  of  Llanthony,  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
Welsh  border  was  left  without  protection ;  and  even  the 
quarrels  of  the  Welshmen  among  themselves  carried  distrac¬ 
tion,  anxiety,  and  persecution  into  the  peaceful  vale  of  Ewyas. 

Giraldus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  Itinerary , 
says : — “  Towards  the  east  are  the  mountains  of  Talgarth  and 
Ewyas.  The  natives  of  these  parts,  actuated  by  continual 
enmities  and  implacable  hatred,  are  perpetually  engaged  in 
bloody  contests.”  Upon  this  passage  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has 
the  following  note: — “  The  dissensions  here  alluded  to  by  our 
author,  as  subsisting  between  the  inhabitants  of  these  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts,  were  perhaps  the  remains  of  those  ancient 
heartburnings  which  subsisted  between  the  native  princes  of 
Gwentland  and  Brycheinog,  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
territories  of  Ystradwy  and  Ewyas,  (the  first  comprehending 
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a  part  of  the  present  hundred  of  Talgarth,  and  the  hundred 
of  Crickhowel,  and  the  other  extending  into  Herefordshire,) 
which  was  strongly  contested  between  them  in  long  and 
bloody  wars,  but  was  at  last,  by  the  mediation  of  Edgar, 
king  of  England,  conceded  to  the  former  person.  Mr. 
Wynne  (page  58,  edit.  1774)  quotes  an  ancient  MS.  then 
existing  at  Llandaff,  called  Cwtta  Cyfarwydd  o  Forgannwg, 
or  a  brief  history  of  Glamorgan,  in  which  Ystradwy  and 
Ewyas  are  called  ‘the  two  sleeves  of  Gwent  Uchoed.’” 

In  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these  quarrels,  at  a  time  like 
that  of  civil  war,  when  no  check  could  be  laid  upon  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  insult,  the  monk  of  Llanthony  informs  us  of 
an  event  which  occurred,  in  the  following  manner  : — “  A 
neighbouring  Welshman,  when  he  and  his  family  were  terri¬ 
fied  on  all  hands  by  the  enemy’s  threats  and  weapons,  and 
had  no  way  to  escape  or  hide  himself,  fled  with  his  whole 
household  to  Llanthony,  to  seek  refuge  in  that  consecrated 
place;  but  his  enemies  pursuing  him  with  inexorable  malice, 
waylay  him  in  the  outward  court,”  (between  the  hospitium 
and  the  church,)  “  and  there  furiously  attack  him.  He  flies 
with  the  women  of  his  family  into  the  innermost  offices ;  the 
women  seize  the  refectory,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  sing  and 
profane  that  place  with  their  light  and  effeminate  behaviour. 
What  could  the  soldiers  of  Christ  do  ?  They  are  surrounded 
without  by  the  weapons  of  their  enemies ;  arms  are  without 
doors,  and  frights  within ;  they  cannot  procure  sustenance 
from  abroad  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  nor  can  they  attend 
divine  service  with  accustomed  reverence,  in  consequence  of 
the  vain  insolence  of  their  ungrateful  guests.  Martha  be¬ 
wails,  because  she  is  not  permitted  to  provide  convenient 
entertainment ;  Mary  laments  because  she  is  deprived  of 
more  holy  repasts ;  and  a  great  confusion  arises  in  the 
monastery,  together  with  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
temptation.” 

To  Robert  de  Betun,  in  his  palace  at  Hereford,  says  W. 
de  Wycombe,  “the  state  of  the  kingdom  was  matter  of  great 
anxiety ;  but  the  condition  of  the  house  of  Llanthony,  fixed 
amongst  a  barbarous  people,  especially  occurred  to  his 
thoughts,  and  vexed  his  mind.  He  hears  that  provision  had 
failed  them,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  that 
no  convoy  could  safely  reach  them.  He  is  full  of  grief, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow,  as  though  he  himself  had  murdered 
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them  all,  by  his  neglect,  in  not  having  anticipated  the  day 
of  necessity  while  he  had  the  power,  by  his  supineness  in  not 
having  provided  for  them,  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  refuge  for 

future  troubles .  He  summoned  the  convent  to  him, 

he  delivered  to  them  his  houses,  a  chapel,  granges,  cellars, 
and  other  necessary  offices,  and  moreover,  of  his  episcopal 
revenue  he  imparted  as  much  as  they  required.”  The  monk 
of  Llanthony  adds,  there  were  some  brethren  who  preferred 
dying  of  famine,  or  the  sword,  rather  than  desert  their  post, 
or  leave  the  spot  endeared  to  them  by  the  holy  ties  of  their 
conversion  and  profession ;  “so  it  came  to  pass  that  at  no 
time  the  church  of  Llanthony  was  wholly  deprived  of  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  religious.”  For  two  years  the  main 
body  of  the  brethren  resided  at  Hereford,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  good  bishop ;  and  all  this  time  the  state  of 
things  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  especially  upon  the 
border,  where  no  law  prevailed  and  no  protection  reached. 
In  fact  the  aspect  of  affairs  loured  down  upon  and  threat¬ 
ened  even  the  bishop’s  fortunes.  He  felt  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  for  him  to  fly  from  his  palace  and  to  seek  refuge, 
as  he  actually  did  a  short  time  afterward,  amongst  the  houses 
of  the  religious,  and  in  the  fortified  places  of  his  diocese. 
His  anxiety,  therefore,  increased  for  the  safety  of  the  brethren, 
whose  case  lay  upon  his  conscience.  In  this  dilemma  he 
applied  to  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford.  This  Milo  was  the 
only  son  to  whom  Walter,  constable  of  England,  had  resigned 
his  honours  and  possessions,  when  he  professed  at  Llanthony. 
King  Henry  gave  him  in  marriage  Sibyl,  eldest  daughter  of 
Bernard  de  Novo  Mercatu  (Newmarch),  with  the  honour  of 
Brecon,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  forest  of  Dean. 
He  sided  most  strenuously  with  Queen  Matilda  against  King 
Stephen,  for  which  service  she  created  him  earl  of  Hereford. 
(Rymer’s  FoecLera.)  He  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  while 
hunting,  on  Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  1144,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapter-house  of  Llanthony,  near  Gloucester.  His 
five  sons  were  successively  earls  of  Hereford,  and  died  with¬ 
out  issue.  His  immense  possessions  were  divided  between 
his  three  daughters,  Margery,  Bertha,  and  Lucy ;  and  by  this 
division  three  powerful  families  were  established  upon  the 
Marches.  Margery  married  the  third  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
to  whom  she  gave  as  her  dowry  the  earldom  of  Hereford, 
with  its  lordship,  and  the  office  of  high  constable  of  England. 
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Bertha  married  William  de  Breos,  to  whom  she  conveyed 
the  lordship  of  Brecknock.  Lucy  married  the  Lord  Herbert, 
who  had  with  her  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  lands  in  England. 

The  bishop  persuaded  Milo,  by  reminding  him  of  his  father 
Walter’s  affection  for  the  house  of  Llanthony,  where  his 
bones  reposed,  to  succour  the  brethren  in  their  extremity. 
The  earl,  yielding  to  the  bishop’s  importunity,  assigned  to 
them  a  piece  of  land  called  Hyde,  and  in  the  charter,  Castele 
Mede,  just  outside  the  city  of  Gloucester,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Severn.  Here  they  commenced  building  a 
church,  with  money  supplied  them  by  the  bishop,  or  saved 
by  themselves  from  the  wreck  at  Llanthony,  or  contributed 
by  the  faithful.  The  monk  of  Llanthony  remarks  the  won¬ 
derful  celerity  with  which  they  erected  the  structure.  In 
the  second  year,  according  to  William  de  Wycombe,  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Llanthony,  the  bishop  trans¬ 
ferred  the  brethren  to  Gloucester.  “  As  an  additional  sub¬ 
sidy,”  says  W.de  Wycombe,  “he  gave  them  the  two  churches 
of  Frome  and  Presteberie.  Moreover,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  he  made  over  to  them  the  town  itself  of  Presteberie, 
with  all  its  income.”  The  Frome  here  mentioned  must  be 
Frome  Bishop’s,  in  the  deanery  of  Frome,  hundred  of  Rad- 
low,  and  county  of  Hereford.  A  court  baron  for  the  see  of 
Hereford  is  holden  there  occasionally,  even  now.  In  Browne 
Willis’  edition  of  Ecton’s  Thesaurus,  under  the  deanery, 
Frome,  we  have  it  thus  mentioned  : — “  King's  Books  08  05 
10  Frome  Bishop's,  V.  St.  Mary,  Pri.  Llanthony  Propr. 
Richard  Hampton,  Esq.  Yearly  tenths.  00  16  07.” 

“  Prestbury,”  Atkyns,  in  his  History  of  Gloucestershire, 
says,  “  was  so  named  because  it  was  a  town  belonging  to  the 
priests.”  In  Domesday  book,  “  the  bishop  of  Hereford  held 
Prestebrie,  in  Chiltenham  hundred,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  the  Conqueror.”  The  bishops  of  Hereford  erected 
a  moated  mansion  in  the  parish.  A  Quo  Warranto  was 
issued,  15  Edwd.  I.,  when  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  was 
confirmed  in  its  privileges  of  free- warren,  court-leet,  and 
yearly  fair.  In  Ecton  :  “  Prestburie  V.  St.  Mary.  Pri.  Llan¬ 
thony  Propr.” 

The  Cotton  MS.  speaks  of  the  admirable  rapidity  with 
which  the  church  and  monastery,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
former  Llanthony,  but  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  were  erected  at  Gloucester. 
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In  abbot  Froucestre’s  “  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Gloucester”  (not  published),  the  following  notice 
occurs : — 

“  Et  viij  kk  Junii  fundat  est  priorat  Lanton  jux  Glouc  per  dnm 
milonem  constabulariu  angl  anno  d‘  m°  c°  xxxvi0.” 

“  On  the  8th  of  the  kalends  of  June  (May  25th)  was 
founded  the  priory  of  Llanthony  near  Gloucester,  by  the 
Lord  Milo,  constable  of  England,  a.d.  1136.” 

Simon,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Robert,  bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  dedicated  it  the  same  year. 

“Speed,”  says  Coxe,  “confounds  Llanthony  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  with  Llanthony  in  Gloucestershire,  and  asserts 
that  the  former  was  not  founded  before  1137.”  This  im¬ 
portant  mistake  has  sadly  puzzled  antiquarians,  and  has  led 
to  confusion  upon  many  points  almost  inextricable. 

To  proceed.  The  monk  of  Llanthony  asserts  that  the 
name  of  the  original  priory  was  given  to  the  new  one,  to 
prevent  any  doubt,  in  after  years,  as  to  which  was  really  the 
mother,  which  the  daughter,  which  the  church,  which  the 
cell.  We  conclude  the  argument  upon  this  subject  was 
rather  hot  in  the  days  of  our  historian,  for  he  says : — “  It  is 
true  the  patron  did  not  give  the  site  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  in  Wales  ;  but  he  gave  it  to  the  monks  belonging  to 
that  church.  And  what  constitutes  a  church  ?  Not  the 
stones,  but  rather  the  faithful  professors  in  Christ ;  but  I 
will  give  offence  to  no  man  ;  I  stop  my  mouth,  and  will  not 
say  a  word  more.”  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  the  house  at 
Gloucester  was  intended  only  to  be  a  temporary  retreat  for 
the  brethren  till  brighter  days  should  dawn,  after  the  civil 
tempests  had  passed  away.  Thirteen  canons  were  always  to 
be  left  at  Gloucester  for  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  order.  Earl  Milo  insisted  that 
the  thirteen  should  be  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  fraternity. 
To  this  claim  a  demur  arose,  when  it  was  agreed,  they 
“  should  at  least  be  very  discreet  and  reputable,  and  such 
as  of  whom  he  should  have  no  cause  to  complain.”  At  first 
the  conduct  of  the  monks  was  most  exemplary ;  “  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  wilderness,  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
their  former  religious  course  of  life  ;  and  dispersed,  far  and 
wide,  the  fragrant  odour  of  a  good  name.” 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  when  Earl  Milo  and  his  family, 
as  appears  from  the  charters,  began  to  enrich  the  new  Llan- 
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thony  with  lands,  churches,  and  wealth,  in  vast  profusion, 
they  were  courted  by  the  visits  of  the  great ;  they  fed  deli¬ 
cately,  and  neglected  their  duty  and  their  reverence  to  their 
vows ;  they  no  longer  regarded  the  primitive  profession  of 
their  mother  church,  but  disparaged  it,  and  refused  to  return. 
The  unnatural  and  corrupted  conduct  of  the  fraternity  seems 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age,  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Giraldus,  speaking  of  the  daughter,  bitterly  remarks, 
— “  and  I  wish  she  had  never  been  produced.”  And  again  : — 
“  As  if  by  divine  providence,  and  through  the  merits  of  the 
saints,  and  prayers  of  those  holy  men,  (of  whom  two  lie 
buried  before  the  high  altar,)  it  were  destined  that  the 
daughter  church  should  be  founded  in  superfluities,  whilst 
the  mother  continued  in  that  laudable  state  of  mediocrity, 
which  she  had  always  affected  and  coveted.” 

We  place  the  death  of  Robert  de  Braci  in  the  year  1137, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  under  his  authority,  the  brethren  settled 
in  Gloucester  ;  and  William  de  Wycombe,  the  fourth  prior, 
and  biographer  and  chaplain  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
occurs  in  that  year  as  prior.  Robert  de  Braci  was  buried  in 
Llanthony,  Gloucester.  The  bishop  of  Hereford  obtained 
from  the  apostolical  see  a  confirmation,  by  a  decree  of  popes 
Eugenius  and  Lucius,  of  the  superiority  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  Wales,  over  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Gloucester.  He  also  bestowed  upon  the  new  Llanthony  a 
territory  called  Mora,  upon  condition  of  its  receiving  into  its 
bosom  twenty  brethren,  who  had  attempted  to  establish  a 
monastery  in  a  wooded  and  barren  tract  of  country,  but 
failed,  and  were  driven  out  by  famine.  They  laid  their  case 
before  the  bishop,  who,  in  this  manner,  negotiated  for  their 
reception  into  Llanthony. 

William  de  Wycombe  is  described  by  the  monk  of  Llan¬ 
thony  “as  a  man  adorned  with  many  virtues,  but  a  little  too 
austere.”  While  he  presided  over  the  fraternity,  the  work 
of  desertion  and  spoliation  commenced,  which  was  continued 
for  seventy  years,  more  or  less ;  until  the  ancient  mother 
church  became  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  a  refractory  cell 
to  the  luxurious  daughter  at  Gloucester.  It  may  perhaps  be 
as  well,  in  this  place,  to  copy  from  the  monk  of  Llanthony ’s 
pathetic  description,  the  progress  of  neglect  and  desolation : — 
“  When  the  storms  were  blown  over,  and  peace  was  restored 
to  church  and  state,  and  every  one  might  go  safe  about  their 
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own  business,  then  did  the  sons  of  the  church  of  Llanthony 
at  Gloucester  tear  up  the  bounds  of  their  mother  church, 
and  refused  to  serve  God  there,  as  their  duty  required.  For 
they  used  to  say,  there  was  much  difference  between  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hatyrel ;  between  the 
river  Severn,  and  the  brook  of  Hodani ;  between  the  wealthy 
English,  and  the  beggarly  Welsh ;  there,  fertile  meadows  ; 
here,  barren  heaths  ;  therefore,  elated  with  the  luxuries  of 
their  new  situation,  and  weary  of  this,  they  declaimed  against 
it  as  a  place  unfit  for  a  reasonable  creature,  much  less  for 
the  religious.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  and  I  partly  believe 
it,  that  some  of  them  said  in  their  light  discourse,  (I  hope  it 
did  not  proceed  from  the  rancour  of  their  hearts,)  that  they 
wished  every  stone  in  this  ancient  foundation  were  a  stout 
hare.  0  !  they  have  sacrilegiously  said,  (and  by  their  leave 
I  will  out  with  it,)  that  they  wished  the  church  and  all  its 
offices  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  have  usurped  all 
the  offices  of  the  church,  and  lavished  them  at  their  will. 
There,  they  have  built  lofty  and  stately  offices  ;  here,  they 
have  permitted  our  plain  ancient  buildings  to  go  to  ruin. 
And  because  it  would  be  a  most  shameful  thing  that  a  monas¬ 
tery  so  ancient,  so  long  accustomed  to  religious  worship,  and 
endowed  with  great  possessions,  should  be  deserted ;  there¬ 
fore  they  send  hither  their  old  and  useless  members,  who  can 
be  neither  profitable  to  themselves,  nor  to  others;  who  might 
say  with  the  apostle, — ‘We  are  made  the  scum  and  outcast 
of  the  brethren.’  They  permitted  the  monastery  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  such  poverty,  that  the  inmates  had  no  surplices, 
and  were  compelled  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  church 
against  the  custom  and  rules  of  the  order  ;  sometimes  they 
had  no  breeches,  and  could  not,  with  decency,  attend  divine 
service ;  sometimes  one  day’s  bread  must  serve  for  two,  while 
the  monks  at  Gloucester  enjoyed  superfluities,  wherefore 
they  were  often  called  prebendaries,  and  not  monks  or 
canons.  Divine  service  was  not  regularly  observed  with  us, 
either  in  church  or  refectory,  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  and 
if  any  took  the  liberty  to  reprehend  them,  because  they 
allowed  us  no  better  maintenance  for  observing  our  vows, 
they  would  but  excite  their  anger  and  ridicule,  but  no  amend¬ 
ment  would  follow.  When  these  complaints  were  repeated, 
they  have  answered, — ‘Who  would  go  and  sing  to  the 
wolves  ?  Do  the  whelps  of  wolves  delight  in  loud  music  V 
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They  could  even  make  sport,  and  when  any  person  was  sent 
hither,  would  ask, — ‘  What  fault  has  he  committed  !  Why  is 
he  sent  to  prison  ?  ’  Thus  was  the  mistress  and  mother- 
house  called  a  dungeon,  and  a  place  of  banishment  for 
criminals. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  church  was  thus  shamefully  and 
cruelly  oppressed,  many  respected  her  with  the  affection  of 
a  son ;  yet  none  ventured  to  stand  up  in  her  behalf — none 
dared  to  open  their  mouths  or  to  complain ;  if  any  one  pre¬ 
sumed  to  murmur  he  was  punished  as  a  heinous  delinquent; 
all  therefore  tamely  acquiesced,  while  God,  by  His  just  will, 
though  unaccountable  to  us,  permitted  the  library  to  be 
despoiled  of  its  books,  the  store-house  of  its  silk  vestments, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  of  its  deeds  and  charters ; 
and  the  treasury  of  all  its  precious  goods.  Whatever  was 
ornamental  or  valuable  in  the  church  of  St.  John  was  carried 
away  to  Gloucester,  without  remonstrance ;  even  the  bells, 
which  from  their  great  weight  were  difficult  of  removal,  were 

transported  to  the  same  place .  Lest  this  church 

should  not  be  sufficiently  tried  and  purified  by  affliction, 
these  persecutions,  like  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  lasted 
seventy  years,  and  vexed  innocent  souls  with  every  variety 
of  sorrow.” 

William  of  Wycombe  feebly  interposed  his  authority,  if 
at  all,  to  check  the  unnatural  proceedings  of  the  brethren. 
Giraldus  accuses  him  plainly  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  work  of  spoliation,  and  visits  this  sin  with  divine  judg¬ 
ment  upon  himself  and  his  immediate  successors ;  the  monk 
of  Llanthony  also  imputes  the  troubles  which  afterwards 
overtook  William,  to  the  “share  he  had  in  taking  away  the 
goods  from  the  church  of  St.  John.”  The  words  of  Giraldus 
are  these  : — “It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  priors 
who  were  hostile  to  this  establishment  died  by  divine  visita¬ 
tion.  William,  who  first  despoiled  the  place  of  its  herds  and 
storehouses,  being  deposed  by  the  fraternity,  forfeited  his 
right  of  sepulture  amongst  the  priors.  Clement  seemed  to 
like  this  place  of  study  and  prayer,  yet  after  the  example  of 
Eli  the  priest,  as  he  neither  reproved  nor  restrained  the 
brethren  from  plunder  and  other  offences,  he  died  by  a 
paralytic  stroke.  And  Roger,  who  was  more  an  enemy  to 
this  place  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  and  openly  car¬ 
ried  away  everything  which  they  had  left  behind,  wholly 
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robbing  the  church  of  its  books,  ornaments,  and  privileges, 
was  struck  also  with  a  paralytic  affection  long  before  his 
death,  resigned  his  honours,  and  lingered  out  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  sickness.” 

William  de  Wycombe,  however,  it  should  be  remarked, 
was  not  deposed,  but  resigned.  The  cause  of  his  resignation 
was  this.  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,  if  he  caressed  the  Church 
with  one  hand,  persecuted  it  with  the  other.  According  to 
the  monk  of  Llanthony,  he  tyrannised  over,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon,  the  property  and  persons  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
was  visited  with  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  Church,  by 
Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford.  After  the  death  of  Milo, 
William  wrote  a  narrative,  entitled,  “The  whole  Tyranny 
and  Malicious  Proceedings  of  the  Earl,  and  his  Excommu¬ 
nication  from  the  Stock  of  Christ.”  The  monks  complained 
to  Roger,  then  earl  of  Hereford,  and  eldest  son  of  Milo,  of 
William’s  austerity  and  implacable  manners.  The  earl,  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  pamphlet,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  with 
many  blasphemous  expressions  and  oaths,  swore  he  would 
never  enter  the  monastery  again,  while  that  man  was  prior ; 
at  the  same  time  vowing  lie  would  reduce  to  ashes  the  monas¬ 
tery  and  all  its  contents.  The  prior  yielded  to  the  power  he 
could  not  resist,  and,  resigning  into  the  hands  of  Roger  his 
dignity  and  place,  retired  to  Freme,  where  he  died. 

A  MS.  authority  mentions  the  event  in  these  terms  : — 
“Some  years  afterwards,  he  (W.  de  W.)  became  an  object  of 
hatred  to  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  patron  of  the  abbey,  for 
having  written  a  certain  composition,  in  which  he  pulled  in 
pieces  the  character  of  his  father  Milo ;  and  was  also  obnox¬ 
ious  to  his  monks,  on  account  of  his  excessive  austerity.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  contentment  at  Freme,  (apud  Fremam,)  in  the 
companionship  of  a  single  canon.” 

Clement,  the  sub-prior,  (temp.  Henry  II.)  was  elected  in 
the  place  of  William,  and  was  the  fifth  prior  of  Llanthony. 
The  monk  of  Llanthony,  who  boasts  himself  to  be  “his  son 
and  ardent  admirer,”  can  hardly  find  terms  to  express  his 
sense  of  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  his  ability  as  a  divine, 
and  his  devotion  as  a  Christian.  He  set  about  a  reformation 
at  Gloucester,  both  in  the  discipline  and  services ;  and  by 
his  tact  and  good  management,  placed  his  monastery,  for 
exactitude  of  duty,  upon  a  footing  with  the  first  institutions 
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in  the  country.  He  retained,  also,  a  great  affection  for  the 
mother-church,  and  attempted  to  raise  her,  in  the  opinions 
of  the  fraternity,  from  her  prostrate  condition.  Every  year, 
therefore,  he  obliged  the  whole  community,  thirteen  monks 
with  the  sub-prior  excepted,  who  were  left  at  Gloucester,  to 
migrate  with  him  to  Llanthony  in  the  vale  of  Ewyas,  and 
spend  several  months  in  that  retirement.  This  good  work, 
however,  was  not  accomplished  without  great  resistance  and 
dissatisfaction;  and,  at  the  last,  wearied  out  with  the  impor¬ 
tunities  and  remonstrances  of  the  disaffected,  he  desisted 
from  exacting  the  unwelcome  but  laudable  custom,  with  the 
emphatic  words  : — “  We  shall  all  go  to  hell  for  the  sake  of 
St.  John.”  In  his  old  age,  he  was  the  victim  of  nepotism ; 
and  upon  his  death  was  buried  in  his  monastery  at  Gloucester. 

The  Cotton  MS.  mentions  Roger  de  Norwich,  the  sixth 
prior,  whom  Giraldus  stigmatises  as  the  greatest  enemy  to 
the  mother-church.  “  Roger  de  Norwich,  sub-prior  of  the 
place,  succeeded  Clement.  He,  in  extreme  old  age,  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  and  attached  to  himself  a  certain 
clergyman  of  great  reputation,  at  that  time  living  at  Bristol, 
in  the  service  of  Robert  Hardynge,  and  famous  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine,  whose  name  was  Galfridus  de  Henelawe. 
He  enriched  him  with  very  large  gifts,  and  keeping  him  near 
his  person  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
17th  kalends  of  November,  (October  16th)  1178,  treated  him 
with  singular  affection,  and  upon  his  death-bed  nominated 
him  his  successor.”  Galfridus  de  Henelawe,  the  seventh 
prior,  obtained  the  office  upon  the  death  of  Roger,  which  he 
held  till  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  a.d.  1203. 

The  names  of  the  priors  after  Galfridus  are  added  in  a 
more  modern  hand,  and  are  with  reason  considered  to  be 
suspicious. 

The  catalogue,  arranged  by  Browne  Willis  from  Wharton 
and  other  collections,  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  : — 


COTTON  MS. 


William,  1st  canon. 
Ernisius,  1st  prior. 

Robert  de  Betun,  2nd  prior. 
Robert  de  Braci,  3rd  prior. 
William,  4th  prior. 

Clement,  5  th  prior. 

Roger,  6th  prior. 

Godfrey,  7th  prior. 


Martin,  8th  prior. 

Roger  de  Godestre,  9th  prior. 
Walter,  10th  prior. 

Stephen,  11th  prior. 

Philip,  12th  prior. 

David,  13th  prior. 

Thomas,  14th  prior. 
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BROWNE  WILLIS. 

1.  Ernisius.  1108. 

2.  Robert  de  Betun.  (1131.  Bishop  of  Hereford.) 

3.  Robert  de  Braci. 

4.  Will,  de  Wycombe,  an.  1137. 

5.  Clement,  temp.  Henry  II. 

6.  Roger  de  Nowich.  1178. 

7.  Geffry  de  Henelaw.  1203.  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

8.  Matthew.  1214.  Abbot  of  Bardeney,  Lincoln. 

9.  John.  12f8. 

10.  Godfrey.  1210.  Resigns  1251. 

11.  Everard. 

12.  Martin. 

13.  Roger  de  Godestre. 

14.  Walter.  1285. 

15.  John  de  Chaundos.  1289. 

16.  Stephen. 

17.  Philip  or  Peter. 

18.  David. 

19.  Thomas  de  Gloucestre. 

20.  John.  1310.  4  Edw.  II.  (Here  there  is  a  chasm.) 

21.  Simon  Brocworthe.  i 

22.  Edward  St.  John.  [■  dates  unknown. 

23.  William  Charitons.  ) 

24.  William  de  Penebary. 

25.  Thomas  Elinham. 

26.  Henry  Dean,  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  1502 

archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

27.  Edmund  Forest.  1513. 

28.  Richard  Hempsted,  whom  A.  Wood  calls  Hart.  1534.  He 

signed  the  king’s  supremacy  in  September,  1534,  with 
William  Nottingham,  and  twenty-one  others,  and  the  sur¬ 
render,  May  10th,  1539,  with  the  like  number  of  monks, 
and  obtained  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum. 

Llanthony  Priory  in  Wales,  after  the  death  of  Clement,  the 
fifth  prior,  never  recovered  its  dignity,  but  fell  into  contempt 
and  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  royal  license  was 
issued  “to  unite  the  priory  of  Llanthony  the  first,  in  Wales, 
and  the  priory  of  Llanthony,  near  Gloucester.”  It  recites 
how  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  wasted, 
destroyed,  and  ruined  in  its  houses  and  possessions,  to  that 
degree  by  often  and  sudden  assaults  and  expulsions  of  the 
priors  and  religious  men  residing  in  that  place,  and  by 
divers  secular  persons  who  were  farmers  of  their  estates,  in¬ 
somuch  that  divine  service,  and  all  regular  observance  of 
their  order  did  cease.  “And  whereas,  John  Adams,  prior  of 
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the  said  Llanthony,  as  we  are  duly  informed,  has  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  profits,  revenues,  and  emoluments  of  the  said 
priory,  and  daily  more  and  more  does  waste  and  destroy  the 
same,  and  does  keep  and  sustain  in  the  said  priory  not  above 
four  canons  besides  himself,  who  lead  no  very  good  lives ; 
and  all  divine  worship,  hospitality,  and  other  works  of  piety 
and  charity,  which  ought  and  were  heretofore  performed  and 
observed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  first  foundation, 

are  now  wholly  neglected  and  omitted . and  we, 

observing  the  prudent  government  of  those  religious  men, 
the  regular  canons,  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  priory  and 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Llanthony  near  Gloucester 
.  .  .  .  have  given  and  granted  to  our  beloved  in  Christ 
Henry  Deen,  prior,  &c.,  and  to  the  convent  of  the  said  place, 
&c.,  the  right  of  patronage  and  advowson  of  the  priory,  or 
conventual  church  or  monastery,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of 
Llanthony  the  first,  aforesaid  ;  and  also  the  said  priory,  with 
all  the  members,  cells,  churches,  chapels,  lordships,  manors, 
lands  and  tenements,  whether  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland, 
being  parcels  of  the  said  priory,  &c.,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same,  &c.,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  for  ever,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  marks,  into  our  hands,  already  paid. 
....  And  we  farther  grant  by  these  presents  that  the  said 
prior  and  convent,  and  their  successors,  of  Llanthony  near 
Gloucester,  may  procure  the  church  conventual  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  of  Llanthony  the  first,  in  Wales,  &c.,  to  be 
united,  annexed,  consolidated,  and  appropriated  to  them,&c., 
to  their  own  proper  use  ...  for  divine  service,  and  to  pray 
for  us  and  Elizabeth  our  dearest  consort,  and  for  our  souls 
after  death,  &c.  And  also  that  the  said  prior  of  Llanthony 
near  Gloucester,  and  the  convent,  &c.,  shall  for  ever  appoint 
and  sustain,  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  in  the  said  priory 
of  Llanthony  the  first,  in  Wales,  one  prior  donative  and 
removeable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  prior  of  Llanthony 
near  Gloucester,  for  the  time  being,  and  four  canons,  to  per¬ 
form  masses  and  other  divine  offices  for  ever,  in  the  said 
priory  of  Llanthony  the  first,  in  Wales,  and  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  the  parishioners  in  that  place,  if  not  dis¬ 
turbed  or  hindered  from  it,  by  any  rebellion  or  open  breach 
of  the  peace,”  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  when  this  union  took  place,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  Llanthony  in 
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Wales  was  reserved  for  the  sustentation  of  the  prior  and 
brethren  there,  for  the  two  houses  are  separately  valued  at 
the  Dissolution ;  that  at  Gloucester,  according  to  Dugdale, 
at  £648  19s.  lid.,  according  to  Speed,  at  £748  Os.  1  l^d. ; 
this  in  Monmouthshire,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  £7 1  3s.  2d., 
according  to  Speed,  £112  Is.  5d. 

John  Ambrus  was  then  prior  of  Llantliony  the  first,  and 
with  John  Neleand,  and  three  others,  subscribed  to  the  su¬ 
premacy  in  1534. 

III. — Possessions  of  Leantiiony. — The  inheritance  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  augmented  by  the  forfeited  lands  of  his  eldest 
brother  Robert,  descended,  in  default  of  his  issue,  to  his  two 
sisters,  Emmeline,  (Ermaline,)  who  died  childless,  and  Emme, 
who  married  some  one  unknown.  She  had  a  son,  named 
Gilbert,  who  took  the  name  of  his  mother,  De  Lacy.  A  se¬ 
cond  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  the  son  of  Gilbert.  He  adhered 
steadfastly  to  Henry  II.,  rendered  important  services  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  Meath,  with  all  things  belonging  to  it,  and  was 
murdered  in  Ireland  a.d.  1 185.  He  gave  lands  and  churches 
in  Ireland  to  the  priory  of  Llanthony  in  Wales.  “  The 
church  of  Calph,  with  the  tithes  of  Commgerie  and  Dunverie- 
lavy  ;  the  church  of  the  town  of  Marmeri,  with  the  tithes  of 
the  fishery  ;  the  church  of  Anye,  the  church  of  Valle  Clone- 
lewy,  the  church  of  the  town  of  Oggary  in  Meath,  the  church 
of  Strathmolin,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Lilleu  ; 
the  church  of  Kilmessan,  the  church  of  Kilculy,  the  church 
of  Delvene,  the  church  of  Kilimethe,  the  church  of  the  town 
which  did  belong  to  Reginald  de  Turberville,  the  church  of 
Kilcarwarn,  the  church  of  Dunboyne,  the  church  of  Ratli- 
began,  the  church  of  Kilbray,  and  the  church  of  Dumrath, 
and  the  land  of  Balibin,  and  the  land  which  Gilbert  the 
Cornishman  held  in  the  honour  of  Rashowth.” 

This  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  two  sons,  Hugh  de  Lacy  the  third 
of  that  name,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Walter  de  Lacy, 
who  confirmed  the  grants  above  mentioned,  and  added, 
moreover,  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland. 
Besides  he  gave  “  all  the  valley  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
in  which  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  of  the  first  Llan¬ 
thony,  is  situated  ;  to  wit,  on  one  side  of  Kenentesset,  and 
Askareswey,  and  by  Ruggewey  to  Antefin ;  and  on  the  side 
of  Hatterell  from  the  land  of  Seisil,  the  son  of  Gilbert,  by 
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Ruggewey  to  the  bounds  of  Talgarth.”  This  he  gave  in 
the  amplest  manner  possible,  to  the  prior  and  canons,  with 
the  power  of  holding  courts,  and  with  jurisdiction  upon  all 
offences,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  against  person  or  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  he  adds : — “  I  grant  that  thejr  shall  have  a  gallows 
to  belong  to  their  court  of  justice,  and  to  do  justice  in  what 
part  of  their  lands  they  should  think  fit.”  He  assigned  also  to 
the  priory  full  common  of  pasture  in  Wrynen,  and  for  their 
swine  in  the  wood  of  Mascoed,  within  the  lordship  of  Ewyas. 
He  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William  Breos,  of 
Brecknock,  and  Maud  de  St.  Valery  his  wife,  and  died  a.d. 
1241,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  : — “  Vir  inter  omnes  no- 
biles  Hibernise  eminentissimus.” 

We  have  said  before,  that  in  default  of  issue  from  the  five 
sons  of  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,  founder  of  the  Llanthony 
Priory  at  Gloucester,  his  estates  were  divided  among  his 
three  daughters,  the  third  of  whom,  Lucy,  married  the  Lord 
Herbert ;  their  issue  was  Peter ;  of  Peter,  Reginald ;  of 
Reginald,  John.  John,  Fitz-Reginald,  Lord  Herbert,  by  his 
deed,  granted  to  “the  prior  and  canons  of  the  first  Llanthony, 
a  right  of  free  pasture  for  their  horses  throughout  all  his 
lands  in  Wales,  except  in  his  park  already  enclosed ;  and 
also  to  go  and  take  fish  in  the  mere .” 

The  mere  here  mentioned  is  called  Llyn  Savaddon,  Breci- 
naumere  Llangors,  and  Tal  y  llyn  Pool.  It  is  the  largest 
sheet  of  water  in  South  Wales,  and  only  inferior  to  Bala, 
in  extent  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales.  A  pathway  still 
exists  over  the  mountains  between  Llanthony  and  the 
mere,  by  which  the  monks  were  accustomed  to  bring  their 
fish.  The  tradition,  common  to  many  lakes,  that  it  has 
swallowed  up  an  ancient  city,  of  which  the  remains  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  is  still  believed.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  quotes 
the  following  lines  from  the  monk  of  Chester  : — 

Ad  Brechnoc  est  vivarium, 

Satis  abundans  piscium, 

Saepe  coloris  varii 
Comma  gerens  Pomcerii, 

Structuras  cedificii, 

Saepe  videbis  inibi. 

Sub  lacu  cum  sit  gelidus, 

Minis  auditur  sonitus, 

Si  terrae  princeps  venerit, 

Aves  cantare  jusserit. 
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Statim  depromunt  modulos, 

Nil  concinunt  ad  caeteros. 

These  lines  refer  to  the  marvels  for  which  the  lake  is  cele¬ 
brated  ;  first  for  the  sub-aqueous  city ;  secondly  for  the  accla¬ 
mations  with  which  the  water-fowl,  very  numerous  on  its 
bosom,  salute  the  genuine  prince  of  South  Wales;  and  thirdly 
for  the  reverberating  sound  made  by  the  crashing  of  the  ice 
in  the  winter.  Giraldus  has  treated  us  with  an  anecdote 
upon  the  second  marvel  (in  cap.  ii.,  Itin.)  dressed  up  in  his 
usual  agreeable  style,  greedy  of  the  wonderful,  and  most 
simple  in  the  narrative.  Leland  says : — “  Llin  Sevathan  is  a 
iiii.  myles  by  south  south  est  from  Brekenok.  It  is  in  bredth 
a  mile,  and  a  ii.  two  miles  of  lenglit,  and  wlier,  as  it  is  depest 


a  xiii.  fadom . At  great  windes  the  water  doth  surge 

tlier  mervelusly . After  that  it  is  frosen,  and  with  tliaue 


beginnith  to  breeke,  it  makith  such  a  noise  that  a  man  wolde 
thinke  hit  a  thunder.  It  beritli  as  the  principale  fische  a 
great  numbre  of  bremes,  and  they  appere  in  May  in  mightti 
sculles,  so  that  sumtime  they  breke  large  nettes ;  and  ons 
frayed  appereth  not  in  the  brimme  of  the  water  that  yere 
againe.  It  bereth  also  good  pikes,  and  perches  in  greate 
numbre.  Trowtes  also  and  chevyns  by  cumming  in  of 
Llevenny.  Menne  fische  there  uniligneis,  and  they  be  very 
narrow.” — Leland’s  Itin.,  p.  70,  vol.  v.,  fol.  69. 

As  we  have  Leland  before  us,  we  may  here  quote  the 
short  notice  he  gives  of  Llanthony  : — “Nanthonddye  (Llan- 
thonddye  — Llan  Nanthondy)  a  priori  of  blake  chanons  (sup- 
pressid)  stondith  in  the  vale  of  Ewias  (ther  caullid  Honddye 
Slade)  xiiii.  miles  from  Brekenok.  But  it  is  a  notlier  Hond¬ 
dye  then  that  cummith  to  Brekenok.  This  priori  was  fair, 
and  stoode  betwixt  ii.  great  hilles.” — Vol.  v.,  p.  69. 

King  Edward  II.  gave  a  charter  reciting  and  confirming  the 
grants  and  concessions  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  John  Fitz- 
Reginald,  and  permitting  the  privileges  which  had  fallen 
through  desuetude  to  be  resumed  upon  payment  of  a  fine. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  charters  preserved  in  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon ,  from  which  the  extracts  above  have 
been  taken ; — 

1.  The  charter  of  Milo,  constable  of  Gloucester,  re¬ 
counting  the  lands  and  tithes  he  had  given  on  the  day  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Gloucester,  and  subsequent 
grants  made  upon  several  occasions. 
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2.  The  charter  of  King  John,  reciting  the  grants  of 
benefactors  to  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  the  canons  regular  of  Llanthony,  and  confirming 
the  same,  signed  the  30th  of  July,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  (1199). 

3.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  reciting  and  confirming 
divers  charters  and  lands  in  Ireland,  given  by  his  father 
Hugh  to  Llanthony  in  Wales. 

4.  The  charterof  King  Edward  II.,  reciting  and  confirming 
the  grants  and  concessions  of  Walter  de  Laci  and  John  Fitz- 
Reginald,  and  renewing  their  lapsed  privileges.  Signed  the 
26th  day  of  January,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  (1325). 

5.  A  licence  from  King  Edward  IV.  to  unite  the  priory  of 
Llanthony  the  first,  in  Wales,  and  the  priory  of  Llanthony 
near  Gloucester. 

The  chapter  of  St.  David’s  sent  letters  to  the  prior  of 
Llanthony  and  his  brotherhood  (a.d.  1200  circa )  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  St.  David’s,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
election  of  Geoffrey,  prior  of  Llanthony,  to  the  vacant  see, 
pending  the  appeal  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  Rome,  for 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  St. 
David’s,  and  for  the  ratification  of  his  own  election. — Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare’s  Life  of  Giraldus,  p.  xxxiv. 

Llanthony  had  to  pay  annually  201bs  of  wax  (cerae),  or 
10s.  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David. 

A  charter,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  recites  and  confirms  Walter  de  Lacy’s  charter, 
“  de  valle  in  qua  ecclesia  de  Lantonia  sita  est,”  “  concerning 
the  valley  in  which  the  church  of  Llanthony  is  situated 
the  manors  of  Cwmyoy,  Walterstow  and  Newton,  together 
with  the  rectories  of  Clodock,  Cwmyoy,  and  Llansilow,  are 
especially  mentioned  as  having  been  conveyed  to  Llanthony. 

The  lordship  of  Ewyas  was  included  in  the  Welsh  Marches. 
The  castle  stood  in  the  parish  of  Clodock  ;  scarcely  a  trace 
of  it  now  remains. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Ewyas  is  from  Gwyas,  or 
Gwias,  signifying,  in  the  British  language,  “  a  place  of 
battle ;  ”  and  describing,  in  all  probability,  the  turbulent 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  district  was  always  plunged, 
owing  to  the  clannish  and  family  quarrels  of  the  British 
among  themselves,  even  before  they  contested  with  the  Nor¬ 
man  baron  upon  that  spot,  the  pass  into  the  mountainous 
counties,  the  citadel  of  their  freedom. 
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According  to  the  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas,  circa  1291, 
the  prior  of  Llanthony  had  as  follows  : — 

Tax:  Eccles:  Pap.  Nicholai.,  p.  170. 

Heref’  Temp’. 

Bona  Tempal’  Prior’  Lanton’  p’me. 

£  s.  d. 

Idem  h’et  apud  Fabyleye  duas  caruc’  tre  p’c’  cuj’  tb’  . .  0  13  4 

De  p’to  octo  acras  p’c’  acre .  0  0  6 

De  ann’  redd’  .  3  0  0 

T’a  molend’  p’c’  .  3  0  0 

Ite’  id’  h’t  apud  Froma  tres  caruc’  terre  p’c’  cuj’  tb’. . . .  1  0  0 

De  redd’  ass’  ibid’  cu’  opacoibus  custum’ .  6  0  0 

De  uno  molend’  . 1  0  0 

De  uno  colubar’  .  0  2  0 

De  finibus  &  pquis’ .  0  10  0 

It’  id’  pcipit  apud  Webbele  de  redd’  an’ .  0  6  6 

De  quad’  pens’  ibid’ .  0  3  0 

Ite’  idem  h’t  apud  Moneketon  quatuor  caruc’  terre  cuj’  tb’  0  12  6 

De  reddit’  ann’  ibid’  .  3  13  4 

Duo  molend’  aquatica  p’c’  cuj’  tb’ .  1  5  0 

De  p’to  sex  acras  p’c’  cuj’  tb’ .  0  0  6 

Ite’  id’  habet  apud  Hodenac’  piscar’  que  valet  per  annu’  2  0  0 

Ite’  id’  habet’  ap’  Erdeshop  de  redd’  ann’ .  2  0  0 

Ite’  h’t  unum  molend’  ext’  Hereford  apud  la  Mare  p’  c. .  0  13  4 

Ite’  idem  pcipit  de  quodam  gurgite  ap’  Hodenac  in  Epis- 

copatu  Hereforden’  .  13  6  8 

Item  de  redd’  ass’  ap’  Heref’ .  0  1  0 

Sma .  45  9  0 

Decima  . .  4  10  10g 


Do.  Do.  p.  283  Land’  Temp’. — Prior  de  Lantony  in  Wall’ 

het.  apud  Bergaven’  de  annuo  redd’  .  0  5  0 

Et  unam  libr’  pipis  vel .  0  1  0 

Sma  0  6  0 

Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monastica ,  p.  328,  gives  the 
valuation  of  Llanthony,  in  Wales,  26  Hen.  VIII.,  thus  : — 

£87  9s.  5d.  MS.  C.C.C.  (Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.) 

99  19  0|  Dugdale. 

71  3  2  Speed. 

112  0  5  Summa  inde,  MS.  Val. 

The  site  was  granted  38  Hen.  VIII.  to  Nichs  Arnold. 

In  the  records  of  the  First  Fruits  Office  the  total  value  is 
£79  3s.  2d.,  clear  value  £71  3s.  2d.  In  Stevens’  Supple¬ 
ment  the  summa  inde  is  £112  0s.  5d.,  (as  in  MS.  Valer,) 
and  summa  clara,  as  in  Dugdale,  £99  19s.  OJd. 
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But  in  a  note  appended  to  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale, 
the  following  is  given  as  the  correct  valuation : — 

Llanthonia  Prioria : 

Will.  Ambrose,  Prior. 

Valet  in  temporal  et  spiritual . £112  Os.  5d. 

Reprisse  .  12  1  4| 

Et  remanet  ultra  de  claro  valore  ....  89  19  OJ 

( Dugd .  Monast.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  570.) 

Prioratus  Llanthoniae,  in  agro  monumethensi. 

Comput’  ministrorum  D1  Regis  temp  Henr.  VIII. 

{Abstract  of  Roll,  31  Henry  VIII.,  Augmentation  Office.) 

Lanthoniee  Primae  nuper  Prioratus  Celia  Lanthonise  Secunda. 
Com’  Monm,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Lanthonia — Situs  et  terr’ dnical’ .  5  10  10 

Corny owte — Maner’  &c .  47  2  0 

Comyowte — Perquis’  cur’  .  0  6  8 

Staunton  in  Guenth — Redd’  cust’  ten’  .  2  7  4 

Rubeum  Castrum — Maner’ cum  rector’ .  5  10  0 

Aburgevenny — Redd’  ten’  .  0  1  6 

Oldecastell — Frument’  &c .  2  12  0 

Oldecastell  et  Waterston — Firma  rectoriarum  .  0  17  6 

Comyowte  S.  Martin’,  Ewyas  Lacy  S.  Cleddoc’,  Trewyn 

Capell’  S.  Martin’ — Firma  xmar’ .  12  0  4 

Foxley — Maner’  .  5  3  0 

Newton — Maner’ .  3  3  6 

Houghton — Firma  prat’  .  0  6  2 

Widmarchstrete — Firma  ten’  mol’  See .  1  10  0 

Edersley — Firma  rector’ .  7  0  0 

Ouldecourte — Firma  rector’  .  3  6  8 

Rolleston  Llancillo — Firma  xmar’ .  0  13  4 

Newton — Firma  rector’  .  0  13  4 

Kenderchurch — Firma  rector’ .  0  16  8 

Penparke  Snothill — Portio  xm’  .  1  15  0 

Feotheck — Portio  xm’ .  0  12  2 

Whitewall — Portio  xm’  .  0  4  0 

Oulgham — Portio  xm’ .  1  5  8 

Trewern  in  Ewyas  Lacy — Portio  xm’ .  1  3  4 

Longa  Villa  in  Ewyas  Lacy — Portio  xm’  .  2  6  8 

Netherstfeld — Portio  xm’ .  1  10  4 

Fossecombe  in  Ewyas  Lacy — Portio  xm’  .  1  5  8 

Burybarne  in  Ewyas  Lacy — Portio  xm’ .  2  11  4 

Trelandon  in  Ewyas  Lacy — Portio  xm’ .  0  14  0 

Overbrinsop  et  Netherbrinsop — Portiones  xm’  .  1  17  4 

Yasor — Portio  xm’  .  1  17  4 

Stretton — Portio  xm’  . 0  7  0 

IV. — Arms  of  Llantiiony. — In  the  last  edition  of  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon  the  arms  of  Llanthony  are  given  as  fol- 
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lows : — Party  per  pale  azure  and  purpure,  on  a  chevron 
argent  between  three  oak  branches  argent  three  marigolds 
proper.  But  Thomas  Niblet,  Esq.,  of  Harefield  Court,  near 
Gloucester,  has  kindly  communicated  some  drawings  and 
remarks  on  this  subject,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  correct  blazon  is  thus,  viz  : — Per  pale  azure  and  gules, 
on  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  oak  branches  proper 
fructed  and  stemmed  or,  a  rose  between  two  pinks  proper. 
The  editors  of  Dugdale  observe : — 

“  An  impression  of  the  Common  Seal  of  this  House  is  in  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster ;  it  is  apparently  from  the  identical 
matrix  used  by  the  Canons  of  Llanthonia  Secunda,  and  is  attached 
to  the  same  kind  of  instrument,  viz.,  the  acknowledgement  of  supre¬ 
macy,  1534.” 

V. — Architecture  and  Ruins  of  Llantiiony. — Before 
attempting  to  describe  the  present  architectural  appearance 
of  the  building,  we  must  draw  attention  to  a  singular  passage 
in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  stone 
employed  in  facing  the  structure.  He  says  : — “  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  or  rather  a  miracle,  concerning 
Llanthoni,  that  although  it  is  on  every  side  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  not  strong  or  rocky,  but  of  a  soft  nature, 
and  covered  with  grass,  that  Parian  stones  are  frequently 
found  there,  and  are  called  free-stones,  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  admit  of  being  cut  and  polished ;  and  with 
these  the  church  is  beautifully  built.  It  is  also  wonderful, 
that  when  after  a  diligent  search  all  the  stones  have  been 
removed  from  the  mountains,  and  no  more  can  be  found, 
upon  another  search,  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  reappear 
in  greater  quantities  to  those  who  seek  them.” 

The  geological  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  happily 
comes  in  aid  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  twelfth, 
There  are  several  beds  of  a  conglomerate  limestone,  alterna¬ 
ting  with  the  regular  measures  of  the  old  red  sandstsone,  of 
which  the  Hatterell  hills  are  formed.  These  beds  are  in 
some  places  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  are  very  dense,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  polish.  They  are  irregular  in  their  extension, 
thinning  out  considerably  as  they  run  along  the  hill  face, 
and  disappearing  altogether  at  intervals.  Some  of  the 
dense  portions  will  take  a  most  exquisite  polish  ;  others  are 
marlaceous,  but  all  form  lime  of  a  greyish  brown  colour, 
possessing  very  little  outcast. 
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The  priory  is  built  of  a  pure  siliceous  gritstone,  of  a 
greyish  tint,  the  beds  of  which  are  discovered  in  the  old 
red  sandstone.  The  quarries  out  of  which  the  material  was 
hewn,  are  said  to  be  about  two  miles  above  the  church,  on 
the  face  of  the  hill.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  angles  of  the 
masonry  are  not  rounded  off,  but  remain  as  acute  as  at  the 
very  hour  when  they  were  cut  out.  The  walls  are  grouted 
with  mud  and  very  little  mortar ;  hence  the  mass  of  the 
building  settled  in  the  course  of  time,  cracked,  and  fell  into 
ruins ;  the  outer  courses,  however,  are  cemented  with  ex¬ 
cellent  mortar,  and  the  jointing  is  perfect. 

Llanthony  was  built  between  1108  and  1136,  but  much 
nearer  the  former  date  than  the  latter ;  for  it  was  abandoned 
for  Gloucester  at  the  period  last  mentioned.  We  know  it 
flourished  in  all  its  glory  under  Robert  de  Betun,  and  we 
may  fairly,  all  circumstances  considered,  fix  the  date  of  its 
completion  not  later  than  the  year  1115.  The  date  of  the 
cathedral  of  Llandaff  is  a.d.  1120.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  ob¬ 
serves  : — “  On  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  this 
cathedral  (Llandaff)  with  the  abbey  of  Llanthony,  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  which  was  built  about  the  same  time,  (and 
though  richer  in  its  ornaments,  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  Llandaff  as  to  its  general  architecture,)  we  have  evident 
proofs  that  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  orders,  or  the  round  and 
pointed  arches,  were  adopted  indiscriminately  to  doors  and 
windows  in  the  same  buildings,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.”  There  is  no  doubt  Llanthony  is  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  instance  in  this  country,  of  the 
transition  state  of  Norman  into  Early  English. 

The  principal  remains  belong  to  the  conventual  church ; 
the  offices  have  almost  disappeared,  although  some  traces 
may  still  be  made  out.  The  church  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  cross,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was 
of  the  following  dimensions  : — 

Extreme  length  of  Church  from  E.  to  W.,  212  feet.  Width 
of  Nave,  28  feet. 

Transepts.  N.  to  S.,  36  feet.  E.  to  W.,  24  feet  each. 

Length  of  Church  across  the  Transepts,  N.  to  S.,  96  feet. 

Side  Aisles.  Width,  10  feet. 

Choir.  E.  to  W.,  72  feet.  N.  to  S.,  28  feet. 

Bell  Tower.  24  feet  square ;  interior  height,  63  feet,  at  present. 

Lady  Chapel.  E.  to  W.,  37  feet.  N.  to  S.,  25  feet,  as  far  as 
can  be  traced. 
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Oratory.  E.  to  W.,  24  feet.  Height,  15  feet  8  inches.  N.  to 
S.,  10  feet  10  inches. 

Chapter  House.  E.  to  W.,  64  feet.  N.  to  S.,  26  feet  5  inches. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  RUINS. 

The  west  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  low  square  massive 
towers;  the  one  on  the  south  was  fitted  up  by  Colonel 
Wood  with  apartments  for  the  grousing  season,  and  is 
covered  in  with  a  sloping  roof ;  the  abbot’s  lodging,  which 
joins  on  to  the  south  side,  is  also  turned  into  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  steward  of  the  estate.  The  stone  staircase  is 
perfect  in  the  south  tower,  but  broken  in  the  north.  The 
staircases  were  lighted  by  five  chinks.  Each  tower,  on  the 
outward  face,  is  divided  into  stages  by  bold  string-courses; 
the  base  is  bevelled  off,  and  the  ground  story  is  broad  and 
plain.  The  second  and  third  stages  are  ornamented,  arcade 
fashion,  on  the  side  next  to  the  west  window ;  the  arches 
are  pointed.  The  central  compartment  in  each  successive 
stage  recedes.  In  the  lowest  story,  two  pointed  windows 
have  been  disfigured  by  modern  innovation ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  second  story  a  beautiful  example  of  the  round-headed 
Norman  window  remains  perfect,  the  depth  of  the  wall ; 
the  dripstone  over  it  is  plain  in  the  north  tower,  but  in  the 
south  is  terminated  by  two  corbel  heads.  The  third  story 
is  ornamented  with  a  double,  long,  lancet-shaped,  blank 
window,  of  great  elegance  of  design ;  the  pointed  heads 
spring  from  triple  shafts  with  plain  Norman  capitals. 

Between  these  towers,  thus  ornamented  so  as  to  corre¬ 
spond,  stood  the  great  west  window,  over  the  principal  en¬ 
trance.  In  the  year  1800,  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  remarks,  “  the 
western  front  still  retained  its  exterior  elegance;  in  1801 
one  of  the  fine  windows  gave  way,  and,  in  the  year  1803,  I 
was  a  mournful  eye-witness,  not  only  of  the  total  downfall 
of  the  three  windows  which  composed  the  principal  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  front,  but  of  some  modem  architectural  inno¬ 
vations,  highly  injurious  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
this  venerable  structure.”  From  a  drawing  in  1808,  pre¬ 
served  by  Coxe,  it  was  a  triple-pointed  window.  Now  nothing 
remains  but  the  lofty  shafts  against  the  towers,  with  the  main 
capitals,  out  of  which  sprung  the  arches  of  the  windows.  All 
else  is  but  a  blank  space ;  the  doorway  below  is  disfigured, 
as  R.  C.  Hoare  hints,  by  a  modern  hand. 
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Joining  on  to  the  south  tower  there  is  a  round-headed 
deep  window  with  a  broad  trefoiled  head,  belonging  to  a 
plain  vaulted  chamber,  called  the  prior’s  lodgings.  This 
chamber  abuts  upon  the  church,  and  commences  the  con¬ 
ventual  buildings. 

Entering  by  the  west,  you  see  the  interior  of  the  whole 
church.  The  nave  was  separated  from  the  two  aisles  on  each 
side  by  eight  obtusely  pointed  arches,  supported  upon  mas¬ 
sive  pillars,  square,  without  capitals,  the  bases  ornamented 
with  ogee  mouldings ;  a  round  moulding,  deeply  let  in,  runs 
from  the  base  entirely  round  the  arch  to  the  base  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  arches  on  the  north  side  still  stand  perfect ;  on  the 
south,  four  only  remain,  and  these  imperfect,  two  at  each 
end  of  the  nave  ;  the  central  arches  of  the  eight  fell  in  the 
year  1837,  on  Ash- Wednesday,  without  any  external  notice ; 
the  family  were  at  dinner ;  had  they  fallen  a  few  minutes 
sooner  some  one  must  have  been  killed.  The  pressure  of 
the  clerestory  windows,  which  on  this  side  were  destroyed, 
as  upon  the  other,  overweighted  the  arches  beneath,  and 
forced  them  in.  The  four  remaining  are  in  a  very  tottering 
condition,  and  would  have  fallen  if  Mr.  Webb,  the  steward, 
to  whom  the  building  is  much  indebted  for  its  preservation, 
had  not  built  up  some  rude,  but  well  intentioned  buttresses, 
which,  however  much  they  may  disfigure,  are  essential  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  remains.  He  also  ingeniously 
hooped  with  iron  two  of  the  pillars,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  screw,  has  managed  to  bring  them  back  into  their 
former  position.  The  side  aisles  are  completely  down ;  but 
the  termination  of  the  north  aisle,  with  the  only  specimen 
of  the  roof  remaining,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north  tower  of 
the  west  front.  Here  there  is  also  a  long,  deep,  round- 
headed,  Norman  window,  looking  to  the  north.  The  arch 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  next  to  the  tower,  springs  from  a 
corbel,  consisting  of  three  truncated  pillars,  with  capitals. 
The  bit  of  the  roof  of  the  aisle  which  remains  is  heavily 
groined,  and  formed  by  the  intersection  of  round  arches. 
The  flat  wall  buttress,  on  either  side  of  the  tower,  has  at  the 
top  a  square  moulding,  fluted,  from  which  springs  an  arch, 
spanning  the  aisle,  the  only  one  of  the  series  in  existence  ; 
this  is  the  most  acutely  pointed  in  the  whole  building,  and 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  rest  belonging  to 
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the  aisles.  The  arches  are  divided  from  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  triforium,  (for  Coxe,  who  saw  it  when  perfect,  calls  it 
an  “upper  tier  of  Norman  arches,”)  by  a  straight  plain  band. 
Between  each  arch  is  a  corbel,  formed  of  three  clustered 
pillars,  as  before,  with  plain  Norman  capitals,  and  worked  off 
to  a  point  where  the  base  should  have  been  ;  six  in  number, 
and  from  these,  evidently,  the  vaulted  and  groined  roof 
sprung.  Giraldus  tells  us,  when  he  saw  it,  probably  some 
fifty  years  after  its  completion,  “  the  church  was  covered 
with  lead,  and  had  an  arched  roof  of  stone,  and,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  place,  was  not  inelegantly  constructed.” 

In  the  interior,  above,  nothing  remains  but  a  double  win¬ 
dow,  pointed  and  elegant,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  deep  Norman  recessed  arch,  through 
which  the  passage  ran  along  to  the  bell-tower.  This  may 
be  clearly  traced  from  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Alow,  round-headed,  plain  door  connected  each  aisle  with 
its  contiguous  transept.  The  square  bell-towerwas  supported 
upon  four  large  and  noble  pointed  arches,  of  which  the  west 
and  the  south,  together  with  the  sides  above  them,  are 
standing,  although  there  is  reason  to  fear  for  the  latter,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  building,  which  has 
shattered  and  bowed  it  out.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  bell-tower 
was  thirty-seven  feet  higher  than  at  present,  viz.,  sixty-three 
feet,  as  taken  by  an  instrument ;  whence  the  entire  height 
was,  at  first,  one  hundred  feet  exactly.  The  ruin  now 
reaches  but  a  short  way  above  the  dripstone  of  the  roof. 
The  west  arch  springs  from  a  corbel  of  three  stunted  pillars, 
clustered,  and  terminating  in  a  flower,  the  corbel  on  the 
opposite  terminating  in  a  square  moulding  of  the  ogee 
description.  The  gable  in  the  western  arch  is  pierced  by 
two  small  plain  Norman  windows,  and  has  a  third  narrow- 
pointed  window  in  the  apex.  The  staircase  communicating 
with  the  belfry  is  lighted  by  a  round-headed  window.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  who  was  at  Llanthony  before  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  fell  down,  tells  us  there  was  a  tier  of  Norman 
arches  above  the  dripstone,  and  a  second  of  pointed  arches 
again  above  these.  He  speaks  of  the  tower  as  being 
beautifully  lighted. 

We  conjecture  there  were  several  bells  in  this  tower.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  were  carried  away  to  Gloucester,  when 
Roger  de  Norwich  was  prior.  Now  in  Walter  Froucestre’s 
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chronicle  we  find  this  entry  : — a.d.  1301,  “On  the  first  day 
of  April,  being  Easter  eve,  the  church  of  Llanthony,  near 
Gloucester,  was  entirely  burnt  to  the  bare  walls,  together 
with  its  four  belfries  ;  nor  did  any  bell  remain  which  was 
not  either  broken  or  melted.” 

Nothing  remains  of  the  north  transept  but  one  side  of 
the  window.  The  south  transept  is  lighted  upon  the  south 
by  a  double  Norman  window,  the  moulding  and  shaft  plain  ; 
each  window  eighteen  feet  by  three ;  and  above  them  in  the 
gable  a  plain  rose  window,  of  which  nothing  but  the  circular 
rim  exists.  The  effect  of  this  composition,  from  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  exceedingly  imposing.  A  bold  Norman  arch, 
supported  by  a  plain  Norman  corbel-pillar,  with  a  cushion 
capital,  communicates  on  the  east  from  the  transept  with  the 
Lady  chapel. 

One  step  from  the  tower  leads  into  the  choir ;  the  roof 
was  supported  upon  pillars,  lofty,  with  Norman  capitals ;  one 
on  the  south  is  perfect,  and  the  base  of  the  corresponding 
pillar  is  to  be  seen.  The  string-course  runs  over  this  pillar, 
and  along  the  wall  to  the  extremity  of  the  choir.  At  the 
distance  of  eighteen  feet  are  traces  of  steps  to  the  high-altar, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  triple  pillars, clustered;  the  distance 
between  these  steps  and  the  east  window  is  also  eighteen 
feet.  A  long  and  exquisitely  proportioned  round-headed 
window  lighted  the  choir  on  the  north  side,  and  is  quite  per¬ 
fect,  except  that  the  masonry  above  it  is  gone,  leaving  the 
naked  rim  of  the  head  standing  alone,  with  an  effect  at  once 
graceful  and  melancholy  ;  the  space  on  the  south  side  points 
out  where  the  corresponding  window  stood.  A  gap  shows 
the  place  occupied  by  the  great  eastern  window.  “  When 
Mr.  Wyndham  made  the  tour  of  Wales  in  1777,  the  eastern 
front  was  standing,  but  is  since  fallen,  and  the  design  of  it  is 
now  only  preserved  by  the  view  engraven  of  it  in  his  book.” 
This  is  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  notice ;  it  was  gone  in  1800,  when 
he  visited  Llanthony.  From  Mr.  Wyndham’s  drawing,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  fine  pointed  window,  with  tracery  in 
the  head,  and  having  two  small  Norman  lights  in  the  gable 
above.  A  few  mouldings  are  still  extant,  and  slender  shafts 
with  Norman  capitals  in  the  wall  where  it  was  inserted. 

As  you  return  from  the  east,  you  are  struck  with  two 
windows  in  the  bell-tower  on  the  south  side,  in  the  second 
story.  They  consist  of  a  round-headed  arch,  divided  into 
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two  lights  by  a  sturdy  balustre  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall,  and  extending  from  its  plinth  to  its  capital,  right 
through  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the  arch ;  beyond  this,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  vestiges  of  a  passage  are  discer¬ 
nible,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  gallery  round  the  tower. 
A  round-headed  plain  Norman  door,  the  jambs  being  low  pil¬ 
lars  with  cushion  capitals,  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  on  the 
south  side,  leads  into  the  Lady  chapel.  The  slight  remains 
of  the  corbels,  from  which  the  roof  sprung,  are  here  more 
elaborate  in  their  work  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  foundation. 

The  chapter-house  was  built  in  contiguity  to  the  south  side 
of  the  south  transept.  On  the  north  side  of  it  a  stable  is 
inserted,  which  prevents  accurate  observation ;  in  a  calf- 
pen,  however,  we  discovered  the  corresponding  bases  of  the 
columns  to  the  other  unencumbered  side.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  of  an  oblong  form,  lighted 
at  the  east  and  at  the  south,  where  is  a  deep  recess,  and 
traces  sufficient  to  warrant  the  surmise  that  there  were  three 
Norman  windows  on  that  side.  The  south  wall  is  orna¬ 
mented,  and  divided  into  four  compartments  by  clusters  of 
triple  pillars,  upon  which  the  roof  rested.  The  east  end 
narrows  in.  Entrance  from  the  west. 

On  the  south  of  the  church,  between  the  transept  and  the 
chapter-house,  is  an  oratory,  with  an  engroined  roof,  in  com¬ 
plete  preservation.  The  central  arch  springs  from  a  Norman 
corbel  on  each  side,  and  two  other  arches  from  the  angles  of 
the  building  in  the  same  manner.  By  their  intersection  the 
roof  is  formed.  A  deep  Norman  window  is  fixed  in  the  east 
wall.  The  sides  of  the  door  consisted  of  two  pillars,  capitals 
flowers,  bases  ogee.  South  again  of  the  chapter,  a  large 
space  for  a  doorway,  the  side  pillars  of  which  are  partly 
standing,  opens  into  the  refectory.  The  slight  traces  still  in 
existence  defy  anything  like  accuracy  of  detail.  A  rude 
window,  chimney,  and  vaults,  broken  in  and  filled  with  rub¬ 
bish,  show  where  the  offices  and  kitchen  lay.  Beyond  these 
is  a  splendid  sewer,  which  has  been  mistaken  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  subterraneous 
passage  leading  to  Old  Castle,  under  the  mountains.  The 
vivarium,  or  fish-pond,  is  east  of  the  church,  and  a  moun¬ 
tain  rill  still  runs  through  it.  The  whole  of  the  conventual 
building,  together  with  a  close,  amounting  to  seven  acres, 
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was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  South-west,  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  church,  and  divided  from  it  by  what  is  now 
a  long  meadow,  stands  the  hospitium,  and  porter’s  lodge. 
At  present  it  is  a  barn,  and  has  been  enlarged  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  A  fine  pointed  arch,  under  which  was  the  entrance 
gateway,  still  remains  ;  the  pillars  upon  which  it  rests  are 
immensely  strong ;  the  capitals,  Norman,  rudely  carved. 
Above  this  were  apartments,  lighted  by  two  round-headed 
windows  in  the  north  gable,  and  in  the  south  gable  by  two 
windows  with  trefoil  cusps,  and  one  round-headed ;  an  old 
fire-place  above  is  also  visible.  The  arches  on  the  other  side 
are  blocked  up  with  solid  masonry.  The  porter’s  window, 
pointed,  looks  to  the  west.  In  the  bay  of  the  barn,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  ground,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  window  deeply 
set  in  the  wall,  pointed ;  and  in  a  line  with  it  a  square  open 
space,  like  the  top  of  a  buttery  hatch,  with  a  large  flat  stone 
below,  whence  probably  the  dole  was  distributed.1 

VI. — The  Descent  of  the  Property  after  the  Disso¬ 
lution. — The  site  of  the  monastery  was  granted,  at  the  dis¬ 
solution,  to  Richard  Arnold,  called  by  Tanner,  Nicholas 
Arnold ;  auditor  Harley  purchased  it  from  Captain  Arnold, 
of  Llanvihangel,  and  thus  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Oxford  family.  Lord  Oxford  sold  it  to  Colonel  Wood,  of 
Piercefield,  afterwards  Sir  Mark  Wood,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  the  author 
of  “  Imaginary  Conversations,”  and  remains  in  his  family. 

The  ruins  have  been  sadly  plundered,  neglected,  and  pulled 
to  pieces,  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webb  to  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  property.  He  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  keep  together  what  remains.  So  great  was  the  indigna¬ 
tion  generally  excited  in  the  county  by  the  utter  recklessness 
with  which  the  building  was  abandoned,  as  it  were  a  quarry, 
to  any  farmer  who  wanted  building  materials,  (in  which 
charge  the  proprietor  himself  was  implicated,)  that  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dor  thought  it  right  to  vindicate  himself  in  a  letter,  written 
to  Mr.  Prout,  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Llanthony  Abbey 
was  much  injured  while  I  was  in  Spain,  in  1808,  by  taking 
down  a  part  of  the  great  tower,  contrary  to  my  orders.  The 
doorway  (west)  had  lost  all  its  mouldings  before  I  was 
possessor.  One  side  fell  down  in  the  storm  last  winter.  I 

1  Our  view  is  a  reprint  from  Coxe.  There  is  a  good  view  of  the  nave, 
(interior)  by  Coney,  in  Dugdale’s  Monas.  Angl. 
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shall  be  extremely  unhappy  if  any  of  these  dilapidations  are 
attributed  to  my  neglect  or  parsimony.”  Some  gentlemen 
have  subscribed  to  clear  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  rub¬ 
bish  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  to  strengthen  the  ruins 
where  the  further  effects  of  dilapidation  may  be  apprehended. 

George  Roberts. 

Vicarage,  Monmouth, 

May  16tli,  1846. 


Coffin-lid  found  at  Llanthony. 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  TOWN  AND 
CASTLE  OF  HARLECH. 


The  following  documents  are  selected  from  the  records 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Wales,  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  in  London,  and  from  the  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts  at  Porkington,  in  Shropshire. 

The  engraving  given  above  of  the  seal  of  the  extinct  cor¬ 
poration  of  Harlech  is  copied  from  a  cast,  the  mould  for 
which  was  taken  from  the  least  imperfect  of  the  few  impres¬ 
sions  known  to  be  extant  of  the  original  matrix,  supposed 
to  be  lost.  The  impression  from  which  the  mould  for  this 
cast  was  made  is  upon  the  seal  to  an  original  deed  at  Pork¬ 
ington,  dated  upon  the  19th  of  March,  1  Elizabeth  (1559), 
but  from  the  character  of  the  letters  in  the  legend,  the 
matrix  must  have  been  of  much  earlier  date.1 

I. 

Grant  of  the  Office  of  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Harlech 

to  Hugh  de  Wlonkeslowe. 

[Branch  Record  Office,  Tower.  Rotulus  Wallite,  12  Edw.  I.  Orig. ] 

Rex  commisit  Hugoni  de  Wlonkeslowe  Castrum  de  Hardelawe, 
cum  armatis  et  omnibus  aliis  in  Munitione  Castri  illius  existentibus, 
custodiendum  quamdiu  Regi  placuerit.  Et  concessit  eidem  Centum 
libras  annuatim  pro  custodia  eiusdem  Castri,  ad  Scaccarium  Regis  de 
Kaernaruan,  per  manus  Camerarii  Regis,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit, 
percipiendas  :  videlicet  vnam  medietatem  ad  festum  omnium  Sanc¬ 
torum,  et  aliam  medietatem  ad  festum  Penticoste.  Ita  tamen  quod 
continue  habeat  in  Munitione  Castri  illius,  ad  custum2  suum,  triginta 
homines  defensabiles,de  quibus  sint  decern  balistarii,vnus  Capellanus, 

1  No  impression  of  it  is  known  appended  to  any  earlier  document  than 
of  the  year  1559.  2  Cost  or  charge. 
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vnus  attilliator,1  vnus  faber,  vnus  carpentarius,  et  vnus  cementarius  ; 
et  de  aliis  residuis,  fiant  janitores,  vigiles,  et  alii  Ministri,  qui 
necessarii  sunt  in  Castro.  Et  mandatum  est  omnibus  Ballivis  &c. 
quod  eidem  Hugoni,  tanquani  Custodi  Castri  predicti,  intendentes 
sint.  In  cuius  &c :  Teste  Rege  apud  Kaernaruan,  xxi  die  Octobris 
(1284). 

[Amongst  the  family  records  at  Porkington  is  a  copy  of  the 
charter  granted  by  King  Edward  I.  to  the  town  of  Harlech,  upon 
22nd  of  November,2  1284,  and  which  appears  to  be  entered  upon  the 
Rotulus  Wallise  of  13  Edw.  I.,  Membrana  4  ;  but  this  charter  is 
printed  in  the  work  entitled  The  Record  of  Caernarvon ,  p.  193.] 

II. 

Receipt  from  Stephen  de  Norton  for  his  wages  as  Carpenter 
in  the  Castle  of  Harlech,  from  Easter  Day  (March  26tii) 

to  Michaelmas,  1307. 

[Branch  Record  Office,  Carlton  Ride.  OrigJ] 

Pateat  vniuersis  per  presentes,  quod  ego  Stephanus  de  Norton, 
Carpentarius,  recepi  per  diuersas  vices  &  particulas,  de  magistro 
Thoma  de  Esthalle  de  Esthalle,3  Camerario  North  Wallie,  in  denariis 
numeratis  ad  manus,  pro  vadiis  meis,  a  festo  videlicet  pasche  anno 
principatus  domini  Edwardi,  tunc  principis,  vij°,  usque  festum 
michaelis  proximum  sequens,  (videlicet  per  viginti  sex  septimanas  &c 
quatuor  dies)  Anno  Regni  eiusdem,  nunc  Regis  Anglie,  primo,  me 
continue  existente  per  idem  tempus,  in  castro  de  Hardelech,  Sc 
operante  ibidem,  per  ordinacionem  &  preceptum  domini  Hugonis  de 
Audeleghe,  Justiciarii  Northwallie,  per  missionem  Camerarii  predicti, 
&  per  visum  &  testimonium  Constabularii  dicti  Castri,  me  que  per- 
cipiente  per  quamlibet  septimanam  totius  temporis  predicti,  quatuor- 
decim  denarios 3  sterlingorum,  tam  nomine  dictorum  vadiorum,  quam 
vnius  garnesture  Castri  predicti,  &  per  quatuor  dies  octo  denarios ,3 
triointa  vnum  solidum  sterling-orum.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium, 
presentibus  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Et  in  mains  testimonium 
Sigillum  Viuiani  de  Staundon,  Constabularii  predicti,  apponi  procu- 
ravi.  Datum  apud  Caernarvon,  die  sabbati  xxx°  die  Septembris, 
anno  primo  supradicto. 

III. 

Account  of  John  le  Coliere  of  Expenditure  for  the  Castle  of 
Harlech,  from  Whitsunday  (May  14th)  to  Michaelmas,  1307. 

[Branch  Record  Office,  Carlton  Ride.  Orig.~] 

Compotus  Johannis  le  Coliere  de  expencis  sirca3  cariagio  k  aliis 
necessariis  in  Casto  de  Hardeleche,  a  die  dominica  Pentecoste,  anno 
Principatus  Principis  Edwardi  vij°,  usque  festo  sancti  Michaelis 

1  A  maker  of  arrows,  lances,  and  such  like  weapons.  2  Ayloffe's 

Calendar  of  the  Welsh  Rolls,  in  the  Tower,  p.  93.  3  Sic. 
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proxime  sequenti,  anno  Regno  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Edwardi, 
primo. 

Idem  computat  in  cariagio  vj  doleorum  vini,  de  Mare  usque  Castro, 
pro  garnestura  eiusdem  castri,  vj  s.  v  denarios.  Et  in  vno  cerco, 
empto  pro  dicto  vino  custodiendo,  iij  denarios.  Item  computat  in 
viij0  quarterns  calcis,  emptis  apud  Le  deutrayth,  iiijs.  Item  com¬ 
putat  in  cariagio  terre  &  Zabulonis,1  per  vices,  per  idem  tempus,  xvj 
denarios.  Item  computat  in  cariagio  bordorum  &:  Maeremii,2  per 
idem  tempus,  per  vices,  iiij  s.  x  denarios,  obolum — ad  tascam. 

Summa  xvj  s.  x  denarios,  obolum. 


IV. 


Warrant  for  the  Repairs  of  some  of  the  Castles,  &c.,  in 

North  Wales. 


[From  an  original  roll  of  Ministers’  accounts  for  the  county  of  Merioneth,  of  29-30 
Hen.  VIII.  Branch  Record  Office,  Carlton  Ride.] 

HENRY  the  Eight,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Kinge  of  England  and 
of  ffraunce,  defensor  of  the  feith,  lorde  of  Irelande,  and  in  erth  Su¬ 
preme  hedde  of  the  Churche  of  Englande,  TO  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  our  Chamberleyne,  Generali  Surveyors,  and  Auditors,  of  oure 
Principalitye  of  Northwales,  TO  our  Shireffes  and  Exchetors  of  oure 
Countyes  of  Caernarvon,  Anglesey,  and  Meryoneth,  within  our  seide 
Principalyte,  and  to  euery  of  theym  for  the  tyme  beynge,  greatynge. 
WHEREAS  oure  Castels  of  Conwey,  Beawmares,  Caernarvon,  and 
Hardlaghe,  and  Towne  walles  of  Conwey,  Beawmares,  and  Caernar¬ 
von,  our  Chequer,  and  Treasorye,  wherein  oure  Records  doo  remayne, 
And  also  oure  howse  where  our  Justice  Mynystreth  our  lawes, 
within  our  seide  Pryncipalyte  of  Northwales,  are  moche  Ruynous, 
and  ferre  in  decaye,  for  lakke  of  tymely  Reparacions,  as  we  be  cred¬ 
ibly  informed  ;  And  if  they  benot  the  sooner  reapared  lyke  vtterly  to 
be  decayed,  which  shulde  be  to  vs  and  to  oure  heyres  greate  preiudice, 
losse,  and  damage  ;  WE  let  you  wete  that  our  pleasure  and  wille  is 
to  haue  our  seide  Castels  and  Towne  walles,  and  other  our  seide 
howses  to  be  substantyally  reapared  and  amended.  WHEREFORE 
we  wolle  and  Commaunde,  aswell  yow  our  seide  Chamberleyne  for 
the  tyme  beynge,  and  also  yow  our  seide  Shireffes  and  Exchetors  of 
oure  seide  Countyes  of  Caernarvon,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth,  within 
our  seide  Principalite,  that  now  be  or  hereafter  shalbe,  that  ye,  with 
diligent  spede,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  do  levye  all  sutche  fynes,  amercia¬ 
ments,  recognisaunces  forfeited,  and  other  forfeitures  and  Casualtyes 
that  now  be,  and  ffrom  hensffurth  shalbe  streatyd  vnto  yow  and 
euery  of  yow,  from  our  Justice  of  our  seide  Principalite,  and  the  same 
fynes  to  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  levyed,  ye  do,  durynge  our  pleasure, 
cause  to  be  delyvered  vnto  the  hands  of  our  trusty  and  welbeloued 


1  Large  sand  or  gravel. 

2  Timber,  or  any  sort  of  timber  fit  for  building. 
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servaunts  John  Pakyngton  &  John  Arnolde  Esquyers,  or  to  the 
hands  of  oone  of  theym,  whom  we  haue  appoynted,  constituted,  and 
ordeyned,  and  by  thes  oure  letteres  do  appoynte,  constitute,  and 
ordeyne,  to  Receue  the  same,  to  thintent  to  haue  the  same  imployde 
in  &  vppon  the  Reparacions  of  our  seide  Castels  and  other  places 
aforeseide.  And  that  they  or  somme  other  substancyalle  honeste 
person  or  persones,  by  theym  to  be  appoynted,  in  their  absence,  to 
haue  the  orderynge  &  ouerseightof  the  seide  Castels,  and  Raparacions, 
&  money  to  be  imployed  by  theire  discrecions,  in  &  vppon  the  same 
Reparacions  of  oure  seide  Castels,  and  Towne  walles,  and  other  places 
afore  rehersed.  AS  also  we  commaunde  yow,  our  seide  Generali  sur- 
ueyors  and  auditors,  &  euery  of  yow,  Recevinge  of  our  seide  seruaunts 
John  Pakynton  &  John  Arnolde,  or  of  sutche  person  or  persones  as 
they  shall  appoynte,  Bookes  engrossed  of  the  particulers  &  parcels  of 
the  same  Reparacions,  by  yow  to  be  duly  examyned,  ye  doo  clerely 
make,  durynge  our  seide  pleasure  due  allowance  accordingly.  AND 
these  our  letteres  shalbe  vnto  yow  and  euery  of  yow  sufficient  war- 
raunte  and  discharge  agaynste  vs  at  all  tymes  hereafter  in  that  behalf. 
AND  ffurther  we  commande  &  charge  yow  our  seide  Chamberleyne 
of  our  seide  principalyte,  that  immediatly  vppon  the  seight  and  re- 
ceipte  of  thes  our  letteres,  ye  do  make  oute  the  same  vnder  our  great 
seale  in  your  custodye,  and  the  same  so  written  and  sealed  ye  do  de- 
lyuer  vnto  our  seide  seruaunts  or  to  oone  of  theym  incontynently,  and 
these  oure  letteres  shalbe  vnto  yow  a  sufficient  &  immediate  war- 
raunte  and  discharge,  at  alle  tymes  hereafter,  agaynste  vs,  in  that 
behalff.  Yeven  at  our  Towne  of  Beawmares,  the  ffirste  day  of  July 
in  the  yere  of  oure  reigne  the  xxxth. 

V. 

The  following  survey  of  Harlech  Castle  is  transcribed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  collection  at  Porkington.  It  is  endorsed, 

“  Merionethe 

An  oulde . 

Harlaghe . 1 

23  Sept.  1564.” 

and,  in  a  much  more  modern  hand, 

“  the  dimensions 
of  Harlech .” 

The  words,  too,  “  An  oulde,”  and  the  date,  though  in  a  character 
which  seems  contemporary  with  that  date,  are  written  in,  apparently, 
a  more  modern  hand  than  “  Merionethe,”  “  Harlaghe,”  or  the 
survey  itself,  which  is  in  a  character  similar  to  one  commonly  used 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  docu¬ 
ment  contains  the  particulars  of  a  view  of  the  castle  taken  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  foregoing  warrant  of  that  king. 

1  Probably  Castle. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.] 
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up 


The 
Castle 
of 

Harlagne. 


The 

Castle 

Grene, 


'UP 


Scituate. 

up 

Extending  from  a  place 
called  fynnon  vaire  to  the 
tutthill,  in  lengthe,  and  in 
^bredeth,  from  the  ryver5^ 
runnynge  throughe  the 
Towne,  to  the  Castle 


UP 


Deche,  viz.  in  §- 


Length  xxxta 
rodes. 


bredthe  iiijc 
roodes. 


The 

Bridge,  t/3ri- 


up  _  UP 

Consisteth  of  an  Arche 
of  Stone,  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  diche,  bat- 
tlemented  on  both  sides, 
in  the  midds1  between 
upthe  Grene  and  the  Castle,^ 
ye  distaunces  now  ful¬ 
filled  with  tymber  and 
plank,  in  greate  Decaye, 
where  have  bene  two 
Drawen  Bridges — in 

§- - 


Length  xxx 
yerdes. 


bredth  iiij 
yerdes. 


UP 


UP 


The 

Gate 


Consisting  of  twoo  greate  towres  towarde 
the  bridge,  two  turretts  towards  the  inner 
Courte,  being  vices2  onlie,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  as  followeth :  with  also  ii  greate  gates, 
yet  in  good  Reparation,  with  a  port  cullys. 


UP 


Theare  is  a  stately  stayre,  i  ^  , 

i  j.  r  xir  •  Grises  xxx  v  y.3 

pleading  from  the  mnerj^,  J 

House  ^Courte,  in  ye  said  build-  |  bredth  ij  yardes, 

’  ings,  of - J  dimidium. 


UP 


'UP 


The  rounde  towre,  on  the 
righte  hande,  consisting 
of  twoo  loftes,  with  ij^ 
chimmeys ;  4  the  roof ^ 
leaded,  greatly  decayed, 
containing  in 


compasse  xx 
yardes 


ta 


1  Midst.  2  Winding  staircases.  3  Sic. — Query,  Grises  (steps) 
thirty,  yards  five?  If  so,  this  may  be  the  measurement,  in  length,  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  stairs,  which  had  a  turn  in  them ;  and  the  breadth 
given  may  be  that  of  the  same  ground.  4  Sic. 
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The 

Gate 

House. 


The  lodging  called  the 
porter’s  lodge,  adioyning 
to  the  same,  having  ij 
loftes,  with  iij  Chymneys,^ 
and  a  staire  in  one  of  the 
said  turrets,  to  the  leades 
of  the  Same,  greatlie  in 
Decay — containing  in — 

vcr* 

The  towre  on  the  left 
hande,  answerable  to  the 
^foresaide  rounde  towre, ^ 
^beinge  leaded,  but  great- 
lie  Decayed — containing 
in  § - 


length  vij 
yerdes. 


bredth  vj 
yerdes. 


The 

Castle 

of 

Harlaghe. 


compasse  xx 
yerdes 


ta 


<jCO 


The  Chambre1  next  the 
porter’s  Lodge,  now  vsed 
for  a  hall,  having  ij  loftes, 
ij  chymneys,  and  a  staire^ 
in  thother  rounde  turret, 
to  ye  leades  thereof,  be¬ 
ing  greatlie  in  decaye, 
containing  in  § - 


length  xij 
yerdes. 


bredth  vj  yerdes 
dimidium. 


j 


■jGn 


The  entrie,  extending  from  the  Gate  |  length  ix  yerdes 

to  the  inner  Courte,  over  which  the^ 

said  buildings  be — containing  in  § - J  bredth  iij  yerdes 


The 
Ramparts 


being  stronglie  walled, 

&  battlemented,  founded 
"f5 vppon  the  rocke  environ-^ 
ing  the  Castle — contain-  | 
ing  in  § - J 

uCn  '  tjcn 

Scituate  northwarde  from 
the  Gatehouse,  xv  yerdes 


bredth  vj 
yerdes. 


The 

Debtor’s  ^.destaunte,  wherein  be  ij 


towre, 


loftes,  with  ij  Chymneys, 
the  roof  all  leaded — con¬ 
taining  in- 


ur 


compass  xx 
yerdes. 


1  It  is  stated  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture ,  that  the  Latin  term 
camera  was  used  to  signify  a  suite  of  rooms.  The  word  chamber ,  it 
would  seem,  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense. 
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The  Ar¬ 
morer’s 
towre, 


■Jp  UP 

Scituate  westward  from 
the  debtor’s  towre  xxxv 
yerdes  destaunte,  wherin 
^have  bene  iij  loftes,  ii^ 
^Chymneis,  with  a  staire^ 
to  the  roof,  sometimes 
ledded,  now  vtterlie  de¬ 
cayed — containing  in  §- 


UP 


compas  xx 
yerdes. 


Morti¬ 

mer’s 

towre, 


up  UP 

ScituateSouthwardefrom 
the  saide  Gatehouse  xx 
yerdes  distaunt,  wherin 
^have  bene  ij  loftes,  with^ 
^ij  Chymnes ;  sometime''*9'3 
Covered  with  leade,  now 
in  vtter  ruyn — contain¬ 
ing  in  §  - 


up 


compas  xviij 
yerdes. 


The 

Castle 

of 

Harlaghe. 


Bronwyn 

towre, 


Thinner 

Courte, 


up  ^P 

Scituate  westward  from 
Mortimer’s  towre  xxxv 
yerdes  distaunt,  wherin 
^have  bene  iij  loftes,  with^ 
ij  Chymnes ;  sometimes^ 
couered  with  leade,  now 
in  vtter  ruyn — contain¬ 
ing  in  § - 


UP 


up 

UP 


up 


within  the  which  have 
bene  certein  buyldings  as 
^followeth  —  containing,^ 
besids  the  Scite  of  the  | 
same  buyldings,  in  § - J 


compas  xx 
yerdes. 


lengte  xl 
yerdes. 

bredth  xvij 
yerdes. 


UP  UP 

The  Oulde  Chappie,  vt-  |  length  x  yerdes. 
terlie  decayed,  unknowen^ 
wherewith  it  was  Covered  j  bredth  v  yerdes 
— containing  in  § - 1  dimidium. 


Certen 

decayed 

Romes, 


up 


The  ould  hall,  vtterlie  de-  |  length  xx  yerdes 
^cayed,  wherof  parte  hath^ 

be  couered  with  leade —  |  bredth  vij  yerdes 
containing - J 


There  hath  bene  diuerse  other  buildings  of 
houses  of  Office,  now  vtterlie  in  ruyn,  and 
prostrate. 

UP 
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The 

Castle 

of 

Harlaghe. 


UT‘ 


J 


Ther  is  a  wall  stronglie  buylte  vppon 
the  Rock,  begynning  at  the  debtor’s 
towre,  discending,  in  compassinge  the^ 
rock,  to  the  wey  leading  from  the'Y3 
marsh  up  to  the  Castle  on  thother 
side,  which  wall  is  in  § - 

US> 

extending  from  thende 
of  the  said  wall — where 
hath  bene  a  drawen 
bridge,  to  Issew  forthe 
horsemen  or  footemen — 
is  forced  vpon  the  side 
The  weye  of  the  rocke,  having  a 
from  the  ^strong  wall  towards  the'^2 


marshe, 


Sea,  being  in  length  to 
another  draw  bridge,  c 
y  erds,and  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Castle  wall  xxxv 
yerds.  So  as  the  said 
wey  ascendeth,  and  is 


in 


un 

Un 


»  t 

Being  at  thupper  ende  of 
the  saide  wey,  and  ad- 
The  ioyning  to  the  Castle,  on 

mirlrUp  west  Parte  i  wherin< 

^•bp  tiIapps  in  times  naste- 


postern, 


un 


>TIlc  WcSl  pdl  Ic  ^ 

be  places,  in  times  paste'^ 
vsed  to  plant  Ordinaunce 
vppon,  towards  the  Sea — 
containing  in - 

a 


Thutter 


Being 


within  the  said' 


wall  y‘.  environeth  the  length  £fj  yerdes2 


length  cxxxv 
yerdes. 


lengthe  cxxxv 
yerdes. 


bredth  iiij1 
yerdes. 


length  lx 
yerdes.2 


bredth  xvj 
yerdes. 


Postern  i  rock>  verry  r0U§h> 
’  rocky,  or  no  valew — ' 


taming  in 


»  or  y 
con- 


bredth  Sj  yerdes 


VI. 

Receipt  for  a  Sum  of  Money  for  the  Repairs  of  the  Castle 

of  Harlech. 

[From  the  Original  at  Porkington.] 

Reiceyved  of  Humfrey  Stanley,  gentelman,  the 

1  Or  iij.  2  These  probably  are  the  measurements  of  the  ground 
within  the  postern. 
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xvth  daye  of  octobre,  in  the  xth  yere  of  the  reigne  of 
our  sovereigne  lady  Quene  Elizabeth,  the  some  of 
syxe  pownd  thirtene  shillings,  and  four  pence,  of 
thirteane  pownd,  syxe  shillings,  and  eight  pence, 
apoynted  for  the  reparacions  of  ye  Castell  of  Harde- 
leigh,  by  the  quenes  majesty’s  warrant,  and  deliu- 
ered  bye  the  Awditor  and  Reiceyvor  of  Northwales._ 

Anthony  Trappes. 


>-  vjh  xiijs  iiijd 


VII. 


A  Letter  from  certain  Burgesses  of  Harlech  to  Sir  Wm. 
Maurice,  Clenenney,  co.  Caernarvon,  Knt.,  offering  a 
Bribe  for  his  Influence  towards  obtaining  the  Holding 
of  the  County  Sessions  at  Harlech. 


[From  the  Original  at  Porkington.] 


Right  worshipfull,  our  hartie  comendations  remembred,  &c.,  we 
are  beholdynge  to  your  worship  for  your  paynes  and  good  will 
towards  the  poor  towne  of  Hardlech,  desiringe  you  still  to  contynewe 
your  suet  for  vs,  to  vse  meanes  to  obtayne  the  both  Sessions,  and 
the  fower  quarter  Sessions,  to  be  yeerely  kept  at  Hardlech,  by  acte 
of  parliament;  which  if  you  can  obtaine,  and  bringe  to  passe,  we  the 
burgises  subscribed,  are  contented  &  willinge  to  geue  you  the  some 
of  money  apperinge  apon  our  Severall  names  vnder  written :  to  the 
payment  of  which  some,  apon  the  condicion  aforsaed,  every  one  of  vs 
severally,  doeth  bynde  hym  Selffe,  his  executors,  &  administrators, 
by  these  presents,  to  be  paed  to  you  Sir  William  Maurice,  Knight, 
within  one  half  ayere  after  the  obteyninge  of  the  saed  Acte  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Dated  at  Hardelagh,  the  vjth  day  of  June,  1604. 

Your  assured  loving  ffrends  &  kinsmen, 


I  Gry:  Vaughan1  do  promes  to 
pay  tenne  pounds  vpon  the 
condicion  aforesaid. 

&  I  Moris  Wynn,  de  Glynn,  do 
promis  to  pay  tenn  poundes  as 
aforsayd. 

John  Tomson  to  pay  tenn  pounds 
as  afforsaed. 

Humffrey  ap  Edward,  &  Anthony 
ap  Jeun  to  pay  tenn  pounds  as 
aforsaid. 

Thomas  Poole,  &  Humffrey  Jeun 
Lloyd  to  pay  tenn  pound  as 
afforsaed. 

The  whole  some  is 


&  I  Robt  ap  Jeun  ap  Morgan2  do 
promes  to  pay  tenn  pounds  as 
afforsaed. 

Humffrey  ap  Richard  Owen  do 
promise  to  pay  tenn  pounds. 

Dauid  ap  Retherch,  &  Robt  ap 
Howell,  tenn  pounds  as  affor- 
said. 

Robt  Lloyd,  ar.3  to  pay  ten  pounds 
as  afforsaed. 

Robt  ap  Morgan,  &  Retherch  ap 
John  ap  Richard,  to  pay  ten 
pounds  as  afforsaed. 


one  hundred  pounds. 


1  Of  Cors-y-Gedol.  2  Of  Taltreuddyn. 


3  Armiger,  of  Rhiwgoch. 
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And  further  touching  our  charter  and  ffeeferme,  beinge  in  your 
custodye,  we  desire  you  to  doe  your  best  to  have  the  same  confirmed 
by  the  king’s  Majesties,1  &  what  soe  ever  you  lay  out  for  the  doinge 
thereof,  it  shalbe  paed  to  you,  with  thanks ;  &  also  your  paynes  & 
travell  therein  taken,  shalbe  accordingely  considered,  &  soe  we  comitt 
you  to  god.  Hardelagh,  the  saed  vjth  of  June  1604. 

Your  tfrends  to  vse, 

Robt  Morgan. 

Moris  Wynn,  de  Glynn. 

Humffrey  ap  Richard. 

John  Tomson. 

Dauid  ap  Retherch. 

Robert  ap  Howell. 

Richard  ap  Wilhn. 

Humffrey  ap  Edward. 

Humffrey  ap  Jeun  Lloyd. 

To  the  Right  worshipfull  Sir 
William  Maurice,  Knight,  delieuer 
this  with  speed. 


VIII. 

[From  a  Paper  at  Porkington,  endorsed  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  William  Maurice, 
of  Clenenney,  who  died  in  Aug.,  1622,  “  Consideracions  for  the  kepinge  of  the 
sessions,  &c.,  at  Harlech.”] 

A  note  of  remembrance,  upon 
the  consideracions  herevnder 
written,  to  seeke1  the  Lords 
of  the  councell  letteres  vnto 
the  Justices  of  Assise,  Custos 
Rotulorum,  &  Justices  of  the 
peace,  for  to  keepe  the  Assises 
and  quarter  Sessions  att  Har¬ 
lech.  \ 

Imprimis,  the  said  Towne  of  Harleghe  is  an  Ancient  Boroughe, 
being  a  verye  poore  towne,  &  no  through2  faire  place,  having  no 
trade,  or  traphicke,  nor  other  means  to  live,  but  onlye  relieved  by 
havinge  hearetofore  the  Assises  and  quarter  sessiones  most  comonlye 
kepte  there. 

2.  Item,  the  saide  Towne  is  the  shire  Towne,  in  which  the  county 
courts3  are  by  the  new  ordinance  of  Walles,4  appointed  to  be  kept. 

3.  Item,  the  king’s  majesty  hath  noe  house,  fortresse,  or  holde, 
within  that  county,5  but  onlye  the  Castle  of  Hardlegh,  which  lieth 
in  that  Towne,  beinge  a  verye  strong  hold,  being  upon  the  Sea  side, 
with  diuerse  havnes,  Creeks,  and  other  landinge  places,  of  eche  side, 
neere  unto  the  same. 

4.  Item,  the  said  Castle  beinge,  as  yet,  kepte  in  somme  better 

1  Sic.  2  Thorough.  3  Of  Merioneth.  4  Wales.  5  Of  Merioneth. 
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reparacion  then  anye  of  his  majesty’s  castles  in  North  walles,  by  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Justices  of  ye  assise,  Sheriffe,  &  prenotarye,  with  their 
trayne,  doe  vse,  when  the  assises  are  kepte  in  that  Towne,  to  lie  and 
keepe  ther  diet  within  the  said  Castle.  At  which  tyme,  the  said 
Castle  is  aired,  scowred,  cleansed,  &  some  charges  bestowed  by 
euery  Sheriffe,  towards  the  reparacion  thereof,  at  euery  time  that 
they  do  vse  to  resorte  thither  to  keepe  the  Sessions. 

5.  Item,  the  said  Castle  had  beene  quite  ruinated  and  decayed,  if 
the  Justices  of  Assise  had  not  resorted  to  it,  as  aforesaid,  &  will 
daylie  decaye  hereafter,  if  they  bee  not  compelled  to  keepe  their 
Sessions  in  that  towne,  as  they  have  done  hearetofor,  vnles  his  ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  at  the  Charge  in  repairinge  of  it  himself. 

6.  Item,  if  the  great  Sessions  &  quarter  sessions  be  appointed  to 
be  kept  in  that  poore  Towne,  the  said  Towne  wilbe  releived  therebie, 
Sf  the  Castle  kept  in  reparacion  without  charge  to  his  majesty,  and 
in  default  thereof,  both  wilbe  shortlie  vtterly  decayed. 

7.  Item,  the  common  gayle  of  that  county  is  vsuallie  kepte  in  the 
saide  Towne,  and  the  poore  prisoners  therein,  releived  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof. 

8.  Item,  vpon  the  same  or  like  consideracions,  the  Lords  of  the 
Councell,  did  in  the  tyme  of  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth,  directe  ther 
letteres  vnto  the  Justices  of  the  Assise,  requireing  them  to  keepe  the 
Assises  in  the  said  towne,  which  was  doune  for  a  longe  time  accord- 
inglie,  but  the  Justices  now,  respectinge  ther  own  ease  more  then  the 
good  of  the  towne,  &  ease  of  the  countrey,  doe  most  commonlie  vse 
to  keepe  their  sessions  at  Bala,  being  a  very  fylthie  dyrtie  Towne, 
without  any  lodgings  fitt  for  gentlemen  to  lie,  &  a  place  farre  remote, 
&  very  vnconvenient  for  any  generall  mytings. 

9.  Item,  whereas  by  an  acte  made  Anno  6.  Ricardi  II.,  ca  :  5,  the 
Justices  of  Assise  most1  keepe  ther  Sessions  in  the  chieffe  townes  of 
euery  county,2  videlicet,  where  the  countie  courts  are  kept :  and  my 
request  vnto  your  Lordshipps  is,  that  the  Sessions  may  be  kepte  by 
the  same  lawe,  within  the  said  shire  towne  of  Merioneth,  where  the 
countie  corts  are  onlie  kepte,  as  aforesaid. 

10.  Item,  the  said  Castle  of  Harlegh,  standinge  vpon  the  Sea  side, 
with  havnes  of  both  sides,  as  before  is  said,  is  very  necessarye  to  be 
maintained  and  kept  in  reparacion,  for  diuerse  respects,  and  cheifflie 
for  the  causes  folowing — videlicet ; 

11.  Iff  it  be  kept  in  reparacion,  his  majesty  may  easelie  (if  need 
be)  fortifie  the  same  bye  Sea  &  lande,  as  well  to  keepe  the  countrey 
in  awe  from  any  insurrection  or  rebellion,  as  alsoe  to  resist  &  with¬ 
stand  foraine  powers  if  they  should  land  in  anye  of  those  havens  or 
Creekes,  to  seeke  to  invade  that  countrey. 

12.  Item,  if  the  king’s  majesty,  or  the  prince  should  happene,  or 
have  occatione  to  goe  into  that  countrey,  there  is  noe  house  or  place 

1  Must.  2  The  following  note  occurs  here  in  the  original,  but  in  a 
different  hand,  and  ink  of  a  lighter  colour : — “  You  shall  finde  this  acte 
in  Poulton,  in  the  title  of  Justices  of  assise.  157.” 
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in  that  countrey,  so  fitte  Sc  soe  well  able  to  reteine  them,  Sc  ther 
Trayne,  as  the  said  Castle. 

13.  Item,  if  the  councell  of  the  marches,  the  king’s  liewtenant, 
or  deputie,  should  happen  to  come  vppon  anye  service  of  his  majesty, 
into  that  county,  there  is  no  place  of  abode  for  them  but  onlye  in 
that  Castle  and  Towne. 

14.  Item,  the  said  Castle  is  a  faire  house,  Sc  standeth  verye 
pleasante  for  all  kind  of  exercise  Sc  sports,  Sc  maye  be  kept  in  repara- 
cion  by  havinge  the  Sessions  and  quarter  sessions  as  aforesaid,  with 
very  little  charge  or  none  at  all  vnto  the  kinge ;  for  the  Towne  Sc 
countrey  will  helpe  to  repaire  it.  And  ther  for  it  is  great  pittie  to 
suffer  it  to  decaye,  seinge  it  may  so  easelie  be  kept  Sc  maintained. 


Harlech.  Castle. 


IX. 

Bond  from  Robert  Morgan,  Esq.,  and  others,  to  Ralph,  Lord 
Eure,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  for 
the  Payment  of  £50,  conditionally  upon  Lord  Eure  s 
obtaining  a  Grant  for  the  Sessions  and  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  BEING  HELD  AT  HARLECH. 

[From  the  original  at  Porkington.] 

Nouerint  vniuersi  per  presentes  nos  Robertum  Morgan,  de  Haid- 
legh,  in  Comitatu  Merioneth,  armigerum,  Humffridum  ap  ILcbard 
Owen,  de  eadem,  in  Comitatu  predicto,  generosum,  et  Humttridum 
ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.]  E  E 
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ap  Edward  Humffrey,  dea  eadem,  in  Comitatu  predicto,  generoso, 
Teneri  et  firmiter  obligari  Radulpho,  domino  Evre,  in  centum  libris 
bone  et  legalis  monete  Anglie,  Soluendis  eidem  Radulpho,  domino 
Evre,  aut  suo  certo  Atturnato,  heredibus,  executoribus,  administra- 
toribus,  vel  assignatis  suis :  ad  quam  quidem  solucionem  bene  et 
fideliter  faciendam,  obligamus  nos  et  quemlibet  nostrum  per  se  pro 
toto  et  in  solidum,  heredes,  executores,  et  administratores  nostros, 
firmiter  per  presentes ;  Sigillis  nostris  Sigillatas ;  Datas  nono  die 
Marcii  Anno  Regni  domini  nostri  Jacobi,  Dei  gratia,  Anglie,  ffrauncie, 
et  Hibernie  Regis,  fidei  deffensoris,  &c  :  videlicet,  Anglie,  flfrancie, 
et  Hibernie,  Sexto,  et  Scotie  quadragesimo  secundo :  Annoque 
Domini  1608. 

The  Condicion  of  this  obligacion  is  such,  that  if  thaboue  bounden 
Robert  Morgan,  esq  :,  Humffrey  ap  Richard  Owen,  and  Humffrey 
ap  Edward  Humffrey,  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  their  heires,  exe¬ 
cutors,  administrators,  or  assignes,  vpon  a  graunte  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Raphe,  lord  Evre  (aboue  named),  had,  obteyned,  and 
procured,  either  by  his  Majesty’s  letteres  patentes  vnder  the  great 
Seale  of  England,  or  within  the  Confirmacion  of  the  Charter  of  the 
said  Towne  of  Harlegh,  in  the  said  County  of  Merioneth,  for  havinge 
the  two  greate  Sessions,  and  four  quarter  Sessions  of  the  said  County, 
to  be  yearly  henceforth  forever  kepte  and  holden  at  and  within  the 
said  Towne  of  Hardlegh,  vnles  the  same  be  hindered  by  plague  or 
infeccion,  shall  and  will  well  and  trulye  satisfie,  Content,  or  paie,  or 
cawse  to  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  payd,  to  the  said  Raphe,  lord 
Evre,  his  certaine  Atturney,  heires,  executors,  or  Assignes,  or  to 
some  of  them,  the  full  somme  of  fiftie  poundes  of  lawfull  money  of 
England,  in  one  wholle  and  entire  payment,  at  and  vppon  the  fourth 
daie  of  November  next  ensewinge  the  date  of  thes  presentes,  without 
fraud,  or  further  delay e,  That  then  this  presente  obligacion  to  be 
voyd  and  of  noe  effecte,  orells  the  same  to  be  and  remayne  in  full 
force  vertue  and  effecte. 

Robt.  Morgan.  Humffrey  ap  Richard  Owen.  Signum  X  Humffridi 

ap  Edward. 

[Place  of  seal.]  [Place  of  seal.]  [No  Seal.] 

Sealed  and  deliuered  to  Gruffith  Vaughan,  esq.  to  those  of  the 
Right  honorable  lord  Evre,  in  the  presentes  of  vs, 

John  Thompson, 

Robert  ap  hoelt.  a  Gry :  Vaughan.1 

John  Thomas  ap  Jeuj  [a  common  abbreviation  for  Jevan.] 

Maurice  Johnes.2 


\Of  Cors-y-gedol.  He  died  upon  the  9th  of  Nov.,  1616,  and  was 
buried  at  Uanddwywau,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

2  Of  Wern,  in  the  parish  of  Penmorva.  He  died  in  1624. 
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X. 

Letter  from  Sir  William  Maurice  to  Lord  Eure,  relating 

TO  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  AS  THE  PRECEDING  DOCUMENT. 

[From  an  imperfect  draft  or  copy  at  Porkington,  in  the  autograph  of  Sir 

William  Maurice.] 

Right  honorable — With  remembrance  of  my  humble  dewty  and 
loves,  bothe  to  your  Lordship  and  my  good  Ho :  Lady,  &c. ;  I  was 
redy  (if  this  berer,  Mr  Harrys,  had  not  prevented  me  by  his  now 
coming  hither)  to  sende  my  owne  servant  of  purpose,  unto  your 
Lordship,  to  congratulate  your  Honour  of  your  new  office  (falen  vnto 
you  by  the  deathe  of  Sir  Harrye  Lea,1  god  be  with  him,  and  forgeve 
him  the  wronge  and  hindrance  he  did  the  poore  towne)  of  the  con- 
stableship,  and  so  mayre  and  cheefe  governor  of  that  poore  towne. 
And  since  your  Lordship  hath  heereaffor,  for  charyty  sake,  dealte  so 
ho :  for  that  poore  towne,  as  by  your  meanes  (my  goodwill  no  def- 
fectinge)  obtained  His  Majesty’s  gracious  letter  for  theyre  good, 
which  the  Justices  and  Justices  of  Peace  have  not  regarded.  So  I 
hope  now  your  honour  will  more  effectually  deal  for  them  (any  waye 
for  theyre  good).  And  as  I  knowe  you  shall  now  understand,  y‘ 
such  former  informaceons  as  was  made  vnto  yow  as  touchinge  any 
greate  comoditye  or  gayne  to  be  made  by  that  towne  (other  then  the 
bare  fee  of  50ti)  not  to  prove  right  or  true,  which  I  would  have  re¬ 
lated  to  your  Lordship  herebeffor;  but  least  you  should  suspect  I 
spake  it  for  some  other  purpose.  I  have  now  told  this  berer  my 
mind  and  opinion  what  I  thinke  fyttest  for  your  honour,  and  for  my 
part,  I  will  bee  content  to  accept  a  deputacion  of  your  Lordship:  and 
as  I  offered  the  Kinges  majestie,  so  doo  I  your  honour,  y*  whatever 
part  of  the  fee  you  allow  me  I  will  wholy  bestowe  the  same  ther  for 
your  honour  ;  and  withall  (if  your  honour  please)  will  joyne  all  my 
best  endevers  by  your  Lordship’s  good  meanes  to  doo  good  to  that 
poore  towne,  &c. 

But  now,  my  Lord,  I  most2  desire  your  answer  for  if  the  sheriff’ 
can  atane  this  next  sessions  for  his  ease  of  the  Justices,  ther  is  much 
reparacion  to  be  made  of  the  castell,  which  will  cost  mee  9  or  lOfi 
at  least,  if  I  bee  the  dealer,  and  to  take  it  in  hande ;  otherwise . 

XI. 

A  Letter  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Lieut.-Col.  Owen,  expres¬ 
sive  of  Willingness  to  Confirm,  by  Commission,  Col. 
Owen’s  Interest  in  the  Custody  of  Harlech  Castle. 

[From  the  original  at  Porkington.] 

Lieutenant  Colonell  Owen, 

I  have  taken  notice  of  the  Interest  you  have  in  the  Custody  and 
Government  of  the  Castle  of  Harleigh,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth, 

1  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  the  year  1611.  2  Must. 
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and  of  the  Imployment  of  Captain  John  Morgans1  in  that  Comand 
under  you.  I  shall  be  ready  to  confirme  your  Interest  by  any 
Comission  you  shall  require,  and  to  declare  my  allowance  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Morgans,  and  otherwise  further  the  Garrison  that  shall  there 
be  placed,  soe  as  the  charge  of  Garrison  excede  not  the  benefitt  of 
it  to  the  Cuntrey. 

soe  rest 

Salop,  the  16th  Your  ffreind 

of  May  1644.  Rupert. 

ffor  Lieutenant  Colonell  OwTen, 

Cunstable  and  Governor  of 
Harleigh  Castle,  theise. 


XII. 

Articles  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Harlech. 

[From  the  original  at  Porkington.] 

Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  and  agreed  vpon  by 
and  between  Thomas  Edwards,  Adjutant  General,  and 
Maior  Edward  Moore,  Commissioners  appointed  and 
authorised  by  Maior  Generali  Mytton,  of  the  one 
partie,  And  Sir  Arthur  Blany,  and  Captain  William 
Edwards,  Commissioners  appointed  and  authorized 
by  Collonell  William  Owen,  governour  of  Hardlegh 
castle,  of  the  other  partie,  for  and  concerninge  the 
renderinge  of  the  garrison  of  Hardlegh  castle  to  the 
vse  of  the  Parliament. 

1.  That  the  Governour  of  the  castle  of  Hardlegh,  with  his  servants 
and  all  others  belonging  to  him,  and  all  officers  and  souldiers  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  well  reformed  officers  and  volunteers  souldiers,  as 
others,  and  all  other  officers,  with  their  servants,  shall  march  out  of 
the  castle  of  Hardlegh,  with  their  horses  and  Armes,  proportionable 
to  their  present  or  past  Commaunds,  matches  lighted  at  bothe  ends, 
bullets  in  mouth,  euerie  souldier  to  haue  six  chardges  of  pouder, 
match  and  bullet  proportionable,  with  bag  and  baggage  properly  to 
them  belonging,  to  any  place  within  four  miles  such  as  the  governour 
shall  make  choise  of,  where  the  common  souldiers  shall  lay  downe 
their  Armes  (their  swords  excepted)  which  armes  soe  laid  downe 
shalbe  delivered  to  such  as  generall  Mytton  shall  appointe  to  be 
there,  to  receive  them,  for  the  vse  of  the  Parliament ;  and  that  all 
gent :  and  clergie  men,  with  their  servants,  shall  have  the  benefitt  of 
theise  articles,  to  all  intents,  that  march  out  of  the  Castle,  the  com¬ 
mon  souldiers  being  to  march  to  ffestyneogg,  or  thereabouts,  the  first 
night,  and  to  haue  libertie  to  stay  there  all  night,  and  to  have  free 
quarters. 

2.  That  the  governour,  gent :  clergie  men,  &  their  servants,  and  all 
officers  &  souldiers,  and  all  others,  whoe  shall  desire  to  goe  to  their 

1  Of  Celli  J orwerth,  in  the  parish  of  Trawsfynydd. 
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homes  or  freinds,  shall  haue  libertie  by  theis  articles,  and  the  generally 
pass  and  protection,  for  their  peaceable  repaire  too  and  aboad  at  their 
seuerall  places  as  they  shall  desire  to  goe  vnto,  and  such  of  them  as 
shall  desire  it,  shall  have  free  quarters  allowed  them  in  their  marches 
to  their  seuerall  places,  they  marching  6  miles  a  day,  and  staying  but 
one  night  in  a  place,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  impediment. 
And  it  shall  be  noe  prejudice  to  their  friends  for  entertaining,  visiting, 
or  releeving  them ;  and  that  all  those  that  shall  desire  to  take  enter¬ 
tainment  from  any  forreigne  kingdome  or  state,  shall  haue  liberty  by 
theis  articles  and  the  generalls  pass,  to  goe  and  treate  with  any  for¬ 
reigne  Ambassadors  or  Agents,  and  pass  to  any  convenient  port  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  be  transported,  and  that  care  shall  be  taken  for 
their  assistance  for  their  transportation  vpon  vsual  rates,  and  in  the 
interim,  no  othes  or  ingagements  to  be  imposed  vpon  them  but  by 
promise  not  to  doe  any  thinge  wilfully  preiudiciall  to  the  Parliament: 
and  all  persons  in  this  garrison  to  haue  libertie  during  the  space  of 
sixe  months  to  carry  their  goods  and  moveables  beyond  the  seas,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  that  all  other  per¬ 
sons  within  this  garrison,  that  shall  desire  to  goe  beyond  seas,  shall 
haue  the  like  libertie  and  passes,  to  carrie  their  goods  and  moveables 
with  them,  or  otherwise  dispose  thereof. 

3.  That  the  Governour,  officers,  and  others  within  this  castle,  shalbe 
allowed,  and  assisted  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for 
the  carrying  away  their  goods  allowed  them,  into  any  place  within 
the  generall’s  quarters. 

4.  That  noe  person  that  marches  forth  of  the  castle  shalbe  re¬ 
proached  or  have  any  disgraceful  speeches  or  affronts  offered  unto 
him,  or  be  stopped,  plundered,  or  iniured,  in  their  march  to  their 
rendezvous,  quarters,  iourneys,  or  places  abroad,  nor  any  of  them 
intised  or  compelled  to  take  up  armes  against  the  Kinge,  or  be 
imprisoned,  sued,  molested,  or  restreyned,  for  any  matter  or  cause 
whatsoeuer,  during  the  space  of  sixe  monthes,  they  doeing  nothing 
preiudiciall  to  the  Parliament:  And  if  any  person  be  sicke  or  wounded, 
soe  that  at  present  he  cannot  enioye  the  benefitt  of  theis  Articles,  he 
is  to  haue  fitt  accomodacion  untill  he  be  able  to  travaile,  and  then 
to  receave  the  benefitt  of  theis  Articles. 

5.  That  if  any  of  theis  Articles  shall  in  any  parte  be  broken  or 
violated,  by  any  person  or  persons,  the  faulte  and  punishment  shalbe 
vpon  him  or  them  whoe  made  the  violation,  and  shall  not  be  im¬ 
puted  to  any  other  not  assenting  thereunto,  and  if  any  such  breach 
shall  happen,  satisfaction  to  be  given  at  the  iudgment  of  any  two  or 
more  of  the  Commissioners,  they  being  equall  in  number  on  each 
partie. 

6.  That  all  persons  comprised  within  theese  Articles,  shall,  upon 
request,  haue  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  generall  Mytton,  that 
such  persons  were  in  the  said  Castle,  at  the  time  of  the  said  surrender 
thereof,  and  to  haue  the  benefitt  of  theis  articles. 

7.  That  horses  and  furniture  shalbe  provided  for  all  officers  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  to  carrie  them  to  their  severall  aboads, 
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without  payment;  and  that  they,  and  others  that  desire  it,  shall 
haue  a  safe  convoye  for  theire  person  and  goods. 

8.  That  the  town  and  Corporacion  of  Hardlegh  shall  enioye  all 
their  rights  and  priviledges  which  formerlie  they  haue  had. 

9  and  10.  {These  articles  have  been  so  much  obliterated  in  the 
original  MSS.,  that  the  few  words  still  legible  are  hardly  worthy  of 
insertion.  They  seem  to  contain  further  stipulations  about  property 
and  moveables .] 

11.  [  The  commencement  of  an  eleventh  article  has  been  here  written 
down,  but  crossed  out.~\ 

12.  That  in  consideration  whereof,  the  Castle  of  Hardlegh,  with 
all  the  Ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  provisions  of  warre, 
with  all  magazines  and  stores  thereto  belonging,  and  all  goods  of 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  except  such  as  are  allowed  in  the 
precedent  articles,  shalbe  delivered  to  generall  Mytton,  or  whom  he 
shall  appointe,  in  the  case  they  now  are,  without  any  waste,  spoile, 
harmes,  or  embezzellments,  for  the  servis  of  the  parliament,  vpon 
M unday  next,  by  tenn  of  the  clocke,  or  thereabouts,  being  the  15th 
day  of  this  instant  March.1 

Tho:  Edwardes. 

Ed:  Moore. 

I  doe  confirme  what  my  Commissioners 
have  herein  agreed. 

Tho:  Mytton. 


XIII. 


Letter  from  Edward  Wynne,  relative  to  the  demolishing 

oe  the  Castle  of  Harlech. 

[From  the  original  at  Porkington.] 

WORSHIPFULL, 

I  have  receaved  orders  from  the  Comittee  at  Denbigh, 
requiringe  and  authorisinge  me  and  Edward  Jones  to  stay  all  the 
Matterialls  of  the  Castell  of  Harlegh,  and  to  see  the  same  demolished, 
receavinge  direction  from  the  sherife  of  the  County,  the  Justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  rest  of  the  gent : 

Therefore  my  request  is  to  yow  that  yow  would  be  pleased  to  come 
as  far  as  Harlech  to  morrowe  morninge,  that  I  may  haue  your  advise 
herein,  and  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done;  havinge  not  els  but 
hopeing  to  see  yow  at  the  place  and  time,  but  write  my  selfe,  as 
alwayes  I  am, 

Your  affectionate  Cosen  and  servante 
to  doe  yow  both  service, 

Edward  Wynne. 


1  164?. 
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List  of  Constables  of  Harlech  Castle. 

[From  contemporay  records  amongst  the  muniments  of  the  Kingdom,  in  London,  and 

other  evidence,  also  (excepting  in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  contrary  is  shown) 

contempory,  or  authentic.] 

21st  Oct.,  12  Edw.  I.,  (1284).  The  custody  of  the  castle  of 
Harlech  committed  to  Hugh  de  Wlonkeslowe,  of  Wlonkeslowe  (now 
Longslow),  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

3rd  Oct.,  13  Edw.  I.,  (1285).  “  De  castro  de  Hardelagh  com- 

misso  Johanni  de  Benelared  (or  Benillarde).”1 

3rd  July,  18  Edw.  I.,  (1290).  100  marks  received  by  James  de 

St.  George  for  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Harlech,  which  in  the 
18th  year  of  Edw.  I.,2  Agnes,  widow  of  John  de  Benillarde,  had 
been  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  said  James. 

28th  Dec.,  22  Edw.  I.,  (1293).  £40  granted  to  Robert  de 
Staundon,  the  King’s  Justice  for  North  Wales,  for  the  custody  of 
the  castle  of  Harlech. 

Michaelmas,3  3  Prince  Edw:  (1303).  Vivian  de  Staundon  was 
constable  of  the  Castle.  The  same  person  occurs  as  holding  the 
office  upon  20th  Aug1.  1306,  and  at  Michaelmas  1307,  at  the  same 
festival  in  1311,  and  upon  8th  May  1312. 

Thomas  de  Empton,  it  is  probable,  was  appointed  Constable  of 
Harlech  Castle  between  the  8th  of  May,  1312,  and  sometime  in  the 
12th  year  of  Edw.  II.;4  though  the  office  may  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  some  short  time  before  it  was  held  by  Vivian  de  Staundon, 
and  not  after  the  tenure  of  it  by  the  latter  person. 

14  Edw.  II.5  The  castle  of  Harlech  was  committed  to  Roger 
de  Swynerton.  This  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Roger  de 
Swynerton,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.,  was  constable  of  the 
Tower,  and  governor  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  and  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  in  the  11th  year  of  Edw.  III. 

Michaelmas,  16  Edw.  II.,  (1322) . de  Staundon  was 

constable  of  the  castle. 

Wednesday,  within  the  octaves  of  Easter,  1  Edw.  III.,  (23rd 
April,  1327).  Thomas  de  Verdon  witnesses  a  deed  as  sub-constable 
of  the  castle. 


1  This  appears  to  have  been  the  same  name  as  Bonville.  In  an  original 
roll  at  the  Tower,  for  a  period  from  14  to  23  Edw.  I.,  it  is  written  Benelard 
(or  Benelare),  and  de  Bono  villare. 

2  The  18th  year  of  Edw.  I.  commenced  upon  the  20th  of  November, 
1289,  and  ended  upon  the  20th  of  November,  1290. 

3  The  “  Minister’s  Accounts,”  from  which  this  list  is  in  a  great  measure 
compiled,  were  made  up  annually,  to  Michaelmas,  or,  some  of  the  earlier 
ones,  half-yearly,  to  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

4  The  12th  year  of  Edw.  II.  commenced  upon  the  8th  of  July,  1318, 
and  ended  upon  the  7th  of  July,  1319. 

5  The  14th  year  of  Edw.  II.  commenced  upon  the  8th  of  July,  1320, 
and  ended  the  7th  of  July,  1321. 
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29th  Dec.,  6  Edw.  III.,  (1332).  Walter  de  Manny,  afterwards 
Lord  Manny,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  constituted  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Harlech,  for  life.  He  died  about  the  year  1372. 

Michaelmas,  7  Edw.  III.,  (1333).  Oillard  de  Welles  occurs  as 
constable  of  the  castle,  but  he  must  have  been  sub-constable  under 
Walter  de  Manny. 

17  Edw.  III.1  Bartholomew  de  Salle  is  named  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  Roll,  as  constable  of  the  castle  in  this  year,2  but  he,  too, 
must  have  been  sub-constable  to  Walter  de  Manny. 

Michaelmas,  17  Richard  II.,  (1393).  Richard  Mascy  was  con¬ 
stable  of  Harlech,  which  office  had  been  granted  to  him  for  life,  by 
Edward,  late  Prince  of  Wales,  “the  Black  Prince,”  who  died  June 
8th,  1376. 

18th  Nov.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  (1399).  Richard  Mascy  re-appointed 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Harlech,  for  life,  by  letters  patent  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  this  date;  and  the  castle  continued  in  his 
custody  at  one  period  during  the  rebellion  of  Glyndwr,  when  the 
garrison  consisted  of  the  constable,  with  ten  men-at-arms,  and 
thirty  archers,  and  his  allowance  for  maintaining  the  fortress,  was 
£389  6s.  8d.  yearly.3 

1404.  Probably  upon  the  8th  of  January,  1404,  but  certainly  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  in,  or  immediately  about  that  year, 
“  William  Hunte,  constable  of  Harlech  castle,  came  owte  of  the 
castel  for  to  treate  with  the  rebell  withowte  any  ostage  laed  in  for 
hym.  And  the  same  tyme  Robin  of  Holond,  and  other  with  hym, 
the  whiche  toke  Jankyn  Euor,  laede  honde  opon  the  same  William 
&  lad  hym  awae,  &  too  zemen  with  him  ;  one  Jak  Mercer,  &  that 
othir  Harry  Baker.  And”  adds  the  writer,  “what  tliae  did  with 
hem  I  connot  sae  at  this  tyme.” 4 

14th  March,  11  Hen.  IV.,  (1410).  Office  of  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Harlech,  granted  by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  John 
Salghalle,  confirmed  to  him  17th  December,  1  Hen.  VI.,  (1422)  ; 
and  he  occurs  as  constable  in  February,  1434,  and  upon  the  22nd 
of  May,  1440. 

4th  March,  1  Edw.  IV.,  (1461).  David  ap  Jevan  ap  Einion, 
“gentilman,”  was  constable  of  Harlech  castle,  the  appointment 
having  been  committed  to  him  by  King  Henry  VI.,  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Prince  Edward  ;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  fortress  “to  their 
use,”  undoubtedly  till  1464, 5  and  probably  till  1468,  about  which 
year,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing,  he  surrendered  it  to  Sir 
Richard  Herbert.6  In  the  first  volume  of  Leland's  Collectanea ,  p. 
499,  amongst  some  extracts  from  an  old  “  Chronique,”  is  a  statement 

1  The  17th  year  of  Edw.  III.  commenced  upon  the  25th  of  January, 
1343,  and  ended  upon  the  24th  of  January,  1344.  2  Probably  in  August, 
1343.  3  Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  14.  4  See  ditto, 
vol  i.,  pp.  35-38.  5  Rolls  of  Pari.,  vol  v.,  pp.  486-512.  6  See  Pennant’s 
Wales,  4to.  edition,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  132  ;  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
p.  8;  Wynne’s  History  of  the  Grvydir  Family,  8vo.  edition,  pp.  76-87. 
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from  which  it  would  appear  that  “  Syr  Richard  Tunstall  ”  was  the 
Lancastrian  defender  of  Harlech  Castle,  at  a  time  when,  certainly, 
it  was  held  by  the  above  mentioned  David ;  and  the  compiler  of  this 
list  has  seen  no  authentic  record,  nor  any  document,  leading  him  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  person  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
castle. 

Feb.  12,  Edw.  IV.,  (1473).  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
confirming  Letters  Patent  whereby,  “  afore  time/’  the  constableship 
of  the  Castle  had  been  granted  for  life,  to  Sir  Roger  Kynaston,  Knt., 
of  Hordley,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  It  was  re-granted  to  him,  for 
the  same  term,  upon  the  15th  December,  1  Rich.  III.,  (1483)  ;  and 
he  continued  to  hold  it  at  Michaelmas,  1484. 

Nov.,  1  Hen.  VII.,  (1485).  Office  of  constable  of  Harlech  castle 
confirmed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  Piers  Stanley ;  and  he  held 
it  in  7  Hen.  VIII.,1  and  also  at  Michaelmas,  1520,  being  then 
attached  to  the  King’s  household. 

Nov.,  1  Hen.  VII.,  (1485).  Constableship  of  the  castle  of 
Harlech,  under  the  same  Act  whereby  it  was  confirmed  to  Piers 
Stanley,  confirmed  to  Richard  Pole,  “  Squire  of  the  [King’s]  body 
and  he  held  it  upon  the  29th  of  Dec.,  1500,  being  then  a  knight. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  Act  referred  to,  that  these  persons  were 
colleagues  in  the  office  of  constable,  for  neither  seems  to  have  been 
deputy  to  the  other;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  constableship 
was  granted  to  them  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  in  succession. — See 
such  an  instance  noted  in  this  list,  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee  and  Owen  Cooke,  31  Elizabeth.2  An  Act  which  was  passed 
in  11  Hen.  VII.,  (1495), 3  probably  had  the  effect  of  annulling  any 
grant  of  the  custody  of  the  castle  to  Stanley  and  Pole  ;  and  if  so,  the 
office  of  constable  must  have  been  re-granted  to  them  either  at  the 
same  time,  or  to  one  after  the  other. 

21st  Sept.,  21  Hen.  VIII.,  (1529).  In  a  deed  of  this  date, 
Edward  Stanley  is  represented  as  then  mayor  and  deputy  constable 
of  the  town  of  Harlech ;  and  he  occurs  as  holding  the  former  office, 
in  a  deed  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1531.  By  a  provision  in  the  charter 
of  13  Edw.  I.,  the  constable  of  the  castle  for  the  time  being,  was  to 
be  mayor  of  the  town.  Stanley,  therefore,  must  at  the  periods 
referred  to,  have  been  deputy,  in  both  offices,  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan, 
the  constable  of  the  castle. 

29  Hen.  VIII.4  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Knt.,  occurs  as  constable  of 

1  The  7th  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  commenced  upon  the  22nd  of  April, 
1515,  and  ended  21st  of  April,  1516. 

2  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  grant  to  Lee  and  Cooke 
conferred  upon  each  the  same  office ;  but  with  respect  to  Stanley  and  Pole, 
to  the  former  were  committed  the  offices  of  constable  of  Harlech,  and  sheriff 
andescheator  of  Merioneth ; — to  the  latter,  the  constableship  and  shrievalty, 
without  the  escheatorship.  See  Rolls  of  Pari,,  vol  vi.,  pp.  342-377. 

3  See  Rolls  of  Park,  vol.  vi.,  p.  465.  4  The  29th  year  of  Hen.  VIII, 

commenced  upon  April  22nd,  1537,  and  ended  April  21st,  1538. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.]  F  F 
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Harlech  castle,  in  this  year.  The  office  had  been  committed  to  him, 
for  life,  upon  the  5th  of  July,  13  Hen.  VIII.,  (1521). 

26th  March,  5  Edw.  VI.,  (1551).  Office  of  constable  granted  to 
Edward  Stanley. 

1558,  Sir  Anthony  Strelley,  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Knt., 
was  constable  of  the  castle  ;  also  in  1576. 

5th  Feb.,  31  Eliz.,  (1589).  The  constableship  was  granted  to 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knt.,  and  Owen  Cooke,  gent.;  to  hold  “  successive,” 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor,  who  must  have  been 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  as  Cooke  never  held  the  office.  The  former  died,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  in  1611. 

9  James  I.1  Ralph,  Lord  Eure,  baron  of  Multon,  lord  president 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Lee  in  the  office 
of  constable,  occurs  as  holding  it  in  this  year,  and  probably  he  con¬ 
tinued  governor  of  the  fortress  until  his  death,  in  1624. 

Major  Hugh  Pennant  is  represented  in  Pennant’s  Wales  as  having 
the  custody  of  Harlech  castle  before  Colonel  Owen,  during  the  civil 
wars ;  but  the  compiler  of  this  list  finds  nothing  to  confirm  Pen¬ 
nant’s  statement,  though  as  to  a  fact  so  immediately  relating  to  a 
member  of  his  own  family,  he  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  have 
been  well  informed. 

6th  May,  20  Charles  I.,  (1644).  Colonel  William  Owen,  of  Por- 
kington,  in  Shropshire,  was  constable  of  the  castle,  which  he  did 
not  surrender  to  the  Parliament  till  August,  1647,  and  it  was  the 
last  fortress  in  North  Wales  that  held  out  for  the  royal  cause. 
Colonel  Owen  died  in  1670.  The  editor  of  these  curious  documents 
relating  to  Harlech  castle  is  indebted  to  William  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  his  Lady,  Colonel  Owen’s  representative,  for  permission 
to  make  public  such  of  them  as  are  selected  from  the  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  at  Porkington. 

1670.  In  or  about  this  year,  “  Mr.  Cornelius  Manley  was  appointed 
constable.” 

3d  September,  1  James  II.,  (1685).  Sir  Evan  Lloyd,  of  Bodidris, 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  Bart.,  was  appointed  constable. 

29th  February,  4  William  and  Mary,  (1692,)  the  constableship 
was  granted  to  Charles  Nicolas  Eyre,  Esq. 

21st  December,  1  Anne,  (1702,)  the  office  of  constable  was  re¬ 
committed  to  the  same  person. 

1st  July,  3  Anne,  (1764,)  Richard  Vaughan,  Esq.,  (probably  of 
Cors-y-gedol,)  was  appointed  to  the  constableship. 

3d  January,  3  George  I.,  (1717,)  William  Wynn,  Esq.,  (a  younger 
son  of  the  family  of  Wynn  of  Bodvean,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,) 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  constable.  He  was  afterwards  knighted, 
and  died  in  1754,  representative  for  the  Caernarvon  boroughs  in 
parliament. 

1  The  9th  year  of  James  I.  commenced  on  the  24th  of  March,  1611, 
and  ended  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1612. 
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9th  July,  28  George  II.,  (1754,)  Evan  Lloyd  Vaughan,  Esq., 
afterwards  of  Cors-y-gedol,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  constable. 
He  died  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Merioneth,  4th  December,  1791. 

1792.  Sir  Robert  Howel  Vaughan,  Bart.,  of  Hengwrt  and  Nan- 
ney,  (now  Nannau,)  to  whom  the  constableship  was  committed  in 
1792,  died  13th  October  in  that  year. 

Edward  Williames  Vaughan  Salesbury,  Esq.,  of  Rug,  second  son 
of  the  last  constable,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office,  and  died  in 
1807,  holding  the  rank  of  a  field  officer  in  the  army,  and  being  in 
one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards. 

Griffith  ap  Howel  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Rug  and  Hengwrt,  lieutenant 
colonel  commandaut  of  the  Royal  Merioneth  Militia,  younger  brother 
of  the  last  constable,  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  which  he  now 
holds.  He  is  also  constable  of  the  castle  of  Conwy. 

W.  W.  E.  W. 


March  31st,  1846. 


ON  THE  PROPOSED  REMCWAL  OF  THE  SEE  OF 
LLANDAFF,  IN  1717-18. 

To  the  majority  of  those  who  live  within  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff,  and  probably  to  most  readers,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  “  the  antientest  see  in  the  kingdom”  was  nearly 
losing  its  location,  possibly  its  very  name,  some  130  years 
ago.  Such  changes  have  ever  been  subjects  of  regret  with 
the  thinking  portion  of  mankind,  from  the  rending  of  old 
associations  which  necessarily  ensue,  and  thus  we  find  in 
our  own  day  as  great  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  see  of 
Bangor  intact,  as  were  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Llandaff,  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  First.1 

Browne  Willis,  in  the  preface  to  his  Landaff \  says  he  was, 
for  several  reasons,  induced  to  give  some  account  of  that 
see,  and  that  he  was  “  thereunto  excited  by  the  rumour  of  a 
projected  design  to  remove  the  see  hence  to  Cardiff.” 

As  in  the  case  of  St.  David’s,  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Llandaff  was  communicated  to  AVillis  by  W.  Wotton;  and 
at  pp.  33, 34,  are  the  folio  wing  paragraphs  touching  Cardiff : — 

1  We  heartily  pray  that  these  efforts  may  be  as  successful.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  time  and  nation  that  any  such  efforts  should  be  needed.  The 
proposal  to  merge  the  see  of  Bangor  in  that  of  St.  Asaph  will  remain  for 
ever  as  a  stigma  upon  him  who  first  originated  so  sacrilegious  a  scheme. 
— Edd.  Arch.  Camb. 
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Its  neighbourhood  to  Cardiff,  which  is  a  mile  off,  to  the  east, 
makes  its  decay’d  condition  the  more  remarkable.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  very  elegant  Town,  have,  within  these  few  years,  beautify ’d 
their  Church  and  furnished  it  with  an  organ,  at  their  no  small  ex¬ 
pence.  The  Steeple  of  that  once  Conventual  Church,  which  is  much 
the  finest  in  South  Wales,  casts  a  shade  upon  Jasper’s  Tower,  in  the 
Church  of  Landaff,  whilst  the  decorations  at  the  top  of  the  one, 
which  are  very  fresh  and  curious,  reproach  the  broken  condition  of 
the  battlements  of  the  other. 

So  near  and  so  laudable  an  example  will,  I  hope,  incite  those  who 
are  best  able  to  raise  the  mother-church  above  its  next  adjoining 
daughter. 

Amongst  my  Glamorganshire  MSS.  is  the  following  curious 
and  interesting  letter,  (No.  I.)  and  knowing  that  Willis’s  ori¬ 
ginal  manuscripts  were  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  I  sent  it  for  perusal  and  comment  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Bandinel,  whose  letter  in  reply  is  so  elucidatory  of  the 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject  matter, 
that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  plan  he 
suggests,  and  make  it  prefatory  to  the  MSS.  themselves  : — 

Bod.  Lib.,  April  1,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  forgetful  of 
your  wishes,  from  not  having  written  you  an  earlier  answer  to  your 
last  letter ;  but  I  have  had  to  make  some  tedious  searches,  and  have 
got  together  some  information,  which  I  trust  you  will  think,  upon 
the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  your  attention. 

I  have,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  among  Bishop  Tanner’s  MSS., 
No.  146,  page  150,  an  exact  fac-simile  of  your  letter.  The  same 
original  address,  the  same  paper  and  hand-writing,  and  what  is  very 
singular,  the  same  alterations  and  corrections  inserted,  (with  a  few 
more  inserted,  as  it  appears,  by  Browne  Willis,)  signed  J.  D.,  and 
dated  the  same  day.  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  made 
the  alterations  in  your  copy  in  the  first  few  lines,  which  alterations 
do  not  appear  in  our  copy. 

In  prosecuting  my  search,  and  examining  Browne  Willis’s  MSS., 
I  found  much  more  to  surprise  me,  as  doubtless  it  will  you. 

It  appears  that  Willis  intended  to  print  a  second  Appendix  to  his 
Survey  of  Landaff,  for,  in  the  middle  of  his  volume  relating  to  that 
Cathedral,  (marked  No.  8,  quarto,)  I  find,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
“  Appendix  to  Landaff,  containing  88  pages  additional  to  the  Appen¬ 
dix  printed  in  the  Survey  of  the  Cathedral.” 

At  page  73  of  this  second  Appendix,  is  an  older  number  of  paging, 
with  the  following  note  by  B.  Willis,  (but  all  crossed  over  by  his 
pen,)  thus  in  the  margin : — 

“213.  I  guess  at  the  pages  ;  this  is  to  come  in  after  what  you 
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are  printing  of  the  Incumbents  of  Landaff  Diocese,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  Acc*  of  the  Sale  of  Church  Lands,  which  may  come 
to  page  212  or  214;  this  follows  and  the  other  letter  to  the  con¬ 
clusion.” 

Through  this,  as  I  said  before,  Willis  has  drawn  his  pen,  and 
added  at  the  bottom,  “this  came  as  1  remember  too  late.” 

At  the  top  of  the  page  he  has  written :  “  The  three  following  let¬ 
ters  having  been  unexpectedly  communicated  to  the  Author  by  some 
zealous  friends  to  the  Church  of  Landaff  he  conceives  himself  under 
an  obligation  to  publish  them.” 

The  first  letter  is  signed  Ecclesiophilus,  and  recommends  the 
removal  to  Cardiff. 

The  second  letter  is  signed  Philalethes,  and  dated  Christ  Church, 
Dec.  25,  1721,  takes  notice  of  a  Preface  to  a  Sermon  just  published, 
as  “  reflecting  upon  him  and  Mr.  Wotton,  and  on  the  decay  of  Lan¬ 
daff  Church.” 

The  third  is  a  remodelled  copy  of  your  letter  and  the  one  I  find  in 
Tanner,  both  signed  J.  D.;  but  this  is  signed  M.  N.,  underneath 
which  two  letters,  B.  Willis  has  written  William  Wotton.  M.  N., 
you  will  observe,  are  the  last  letters  of  his  two  names ;  the  date  is 
the  same,  excepting  that  the  year  is  marked  17 17 — 1 S.  In  your 
copy  some  one  has  added  O.  S.  to  the  date  ;  but  what  is  more 
strange,  is,  that  this  letter  is  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  the  other 
two. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Landaff  Willis  alludes  to  the  rumour  of  a 
removal,  and  states  also  that  Mr.  Wotton  has  written  at  his  request 
an  Account  of  the  Church,  as  he  did  for  him  also  of  St.  David’s. 
Not  finding  any  help  to  unravel  all  this  in  the  volume  of  Landaff 
Papers,  I  turned  to  those  of  St.  David’s,  where  I  found  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  note,  in  Willis’s  hand,  on  one  of  a  series  of  letters: 
“  Letters  from  Will.  Wotton,  JB.D.,  who  has  absented  himself  out  of 
Bucks,  and  lived  in  Wales,  at  Carmarthen,  with  Mr.  Lord,  and  took 
the  name  of  Dr.  Edwards .” 

Lord  appears,  I  think,  to  have  been  a  surveyor,  and  to  have  drawn 
out  several  ground  plans  for  Willis;  and,  upon  referring  to  some 
letters  from  him  and  to  some  papers  accompanying  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Edwards,  1  feel  convinced  they  were  written  by  the  same  person. 
I  suspect,  therefore,  that  Wotton  got  Lord  to  copy  these  letters  for 
him,  for  Wotton’s  own  hand  is  a  very  bad  one. 

The  hand-writing  I  seem  to  know,  but  cannot  recollect  where  to 
have  seen  it  before. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  have  tired  you  with  this  long  account,  but  I 
wished  to  state  to  you  all  I  have  discovered. 

I  think  the  letter  of  Ecclesiophilus  should  be  printed  with  yours, 
as  also  the  variations  in  our  copy,  and,  doubtless,  the  remodelled 
letter,  in  which  much  is  left  out,  some  added,  and  some  sentences  a 
little  altered,  but  the  greatest  part  identically,  and  word  for  word 
the  same. 

I  will  not  forget  your  List  of  Abbots ,  and  any  Rector  of  Neath  I 
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may  be  able  to  trace  out. — Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very 
truly,  B.  Bandinel. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Swansea. 


(No.  I.) 

A  letter  to  the  Author  on  ye  occasion  of  the  Translation  of  ye  See 

from  Landaff  to  Cardiff. 

Sr 

As  there  has  been  a  report  spread  in  these  parts,  of  a  Pro¬ 
jected  design  for  ye  Removal  of  ye  See  of  Landaff  to  Cardiff  on  acc* 
of  ye  Ruinous  Condition  of  ye  Cathedral  Church  of  Landaff \  so  I 
cannot  but  approve  of  and  commend  yor  Intention  of  Publishing  an 
History  of  f  church.  As  you  are  therefore  engaged  in  ye  under¬ 
taking,  so  you  will  1  hope  indulge  me  ye  Liberty  of  Imparting  my 
thoughts  and  refuting  as  well  as  1  am  able  ye  cheif  and  most  plausible 
reasons  handed  ab*  and  argued  in  behalf  of  this  Translation,  and 
shewing  ye  needlessness  as  well  as  Ill  Effect  of  such  a  President,  of 
wh  in  their  order. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  alledged  is  ye  Antient  order  or  Canon 
made  A0  1076  to  Remove  Cathedral  Sees  from  obscure  Villages  to 
great  and  Populous  Towns. 

The  second  Plea  made  use  of  is  ye  Smallness  of  the  Incombe  be¬ 
longing  to  Landaff,  and  yt  it  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  and  support 
ye  Cathedral  Clairch  there  in  if  decent  Repair  Spc.  as  is  requisite. 

There  are  some  other  matters  urged,  viz.  ye  Benefit  y‘  wd  accrue 
to  Cardiff  and  ye  Diocese  in  General,  and  yl  as  Landaff  is  destitute 
of  Proper  accommodations  and  conveniences  for  receiving  ye  Church 
members,  It  is  not  reasonable  to  Expect  their  residing  at  so  forlorn 
a  place  unprovided  of  common  Necessaries. 

Now  (Sir)  as  to  ye  Canon  here  mentioned,  it  is  reasonable  y* 
we  look  back  to  ye  time  wherein  it  was  made,  viz.  in  ye  Reign  of 
Will:  ye  Conqueror,  and  consider  ye  occasion  and  necessity  of  ye 
making  it,  y‘  by  comparing  it  wth  ye  prsent  circumstances  we  may 
see  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  our  Purpose,  and  justify es  ye  Question 
in  hand. 

You  are  well  apprised  of  ye  Historys  of  this  age  how  unsafe  it  was 
to  have  any  congresses  in  open  Villages,  and  yt  only  Fortified  Towns 
or  Burghs  then  enjoy’d  ye  Benefit  and  Priviledges  of  Markets,  is 
obvious  from  Doomsday  Book,  the  want  of  wch  was  no  doubt  a  great 
Barr  or  Hindrance  to  ye  Church  members  resorting  to  and  Exercising 
Hospitality ;  and  also  an  obstruction  to  ye  Clergy  and  Laity  coming 
in  their  solemn  procession  to  ye  Mother  Church  of  ye  Diocess; 
whither  they  were  wont  frequently  to  repair:  phaps  in  imitation 
of  ye  Jews,  who  went  up  Three  times  in  y  year  to  appear  before 
ye  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in  if  temple.  By  arguing  thus  I  may  possibly 
be  lookt  upon  as  a  favourer  of  Superstition,  wch  I  would  not  have 
Inferr’d ;  for  ’tis  well  known  in  w*  Reverence  and  Veneration  our 
Cathedrals  were  held  before  ye  Reformation ;  it  being  apparent  in  all 
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our  Registers  of  Wills  preserved  in  Each  Respective  Archdeaconry, 
y*  scarce  any  Person,  tho:  of  never  so  low  rank,  y‘  had  anything 
to  bequeath,  but  offered  somew*,  tho:  never  so  small,  to  ye  Cathedral, 
or  Mother  Church  of  the  diocess. 

But  to  return  to  ye  Canon,  ’tis  observable  y‘ye  Remedys  had  been 
provided  and  ye  Redress  obtained  in  some  places  Immediately  after 
ye  Enacting  it.  It  has  ever  since  by  long  discontinuance  (viz.  600 
years)  been  as  it  were  abolished  and  Rendred  obsolete;  and  was 
it  now  to  be  Revived  and  put  in  force,  Allmost  our  Episcopall  Sees 
might  be  disol ved  and  Transplanted  :  for  of  ye  26  there  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  ye  odd  six  y1  continue  at  this  day  ye  greatest  and  most 
populous  towns  within  their  respective  Diocesses. 

To  instance  even  in  ye  Richest  of  our  Episcopal  Sees,  endowed 
wth  Peculiar  priviledges  above  ye  rest,  Is  not  Newcastle  above  3  times 
as  Bigg  as  Durham  ?  Southivarh,  Portsmouth,  and  Gildford  must 
be  allowed  to  be  more  Populous  and  Flourishing  then  Winchester  ? 
Cambridge  then  Ely ,  &c.  Nay,  not  to  go  out  of  Lincolnshire  itself, 
wh  City  was  one  of  ye  first  yl  reaped  ye  Priviledge  of  this  Act  or 
canon  (wthout  looking  into  other  parts  of  y*  great  Diocess)  I  conceive 
Boston  and  Stamford  will  be  found  to  equal  if  not  exceed  Lincoln  in 
number  of  souls.  I  shall  here  urge  nothing  as  to  ye  conveniency  of 
ye  scituation  of  any  of  these  places,  y1  being  not  so  much  regarded  at 
ye  first  founding ;  and  it  Seems  to  have  been  less  considered  in  Hen: 
ye  8th  Reign  on  ye  last  Erection  of  Episcopal  Sees.  For  is  not  Bris- 
toll  very  remote  from  Dorsetshire  ?  Chester  you  know  stands  on  ye 
Edge  of  Wales ,  and  is  nearer  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Litchfeild 
then  any  pts.  of  Yorkshire,  in  wch  county,  and  also  in  Westmoreland  Sc 
Cumberland,  so  great  a  Tract  of  it’s  Diocess  lies.  Wherefore  wd  not 
y1  See  have  been  as  properly  fixed  at  Manchester  in  Lancashire,  where 
is  a  stately  Collegiate  Church,  wch  together  wth  ye  town  may  vye  wth 
Chester  it  self  for  Beauty  and  largeness  ?  I  will  instance  but  in  one 
place  more,  because  I  have  mentioned  3  Bppricks  before  ye  Refor¬ 
mation.  Is  not  Northampton  a  much  more  Considerable  place  then 
Peterborough,  wch  is  in  a  manner  quite  out  of  ye  Diocess  scituate  in 
a  nook  of  ye  County  wthin  half  a  mile  or  less  of  Lincoln  and  Ely 
Diocess  ?  And,  pray  Sr  answer  me,  w‘  wd  have  become  of  Peter¬ 
borough  had  not  an  Episcopal  See  been  Establisht  there  ?  wd  it  not 
have  sunk  to  ye  low  Ebb  of  its  Neighbouring  Abby  Towns,  viz. 
Thorney,  Crowland,  and  Ramsey,  all  wch  before  ye  Reformation 
rivalled  and  stood  in  competition  wth  it  ? 

I  cannot  omit  being  somew1  particular  on  this  Head,  for  I  am  not 
Insensible  in  Relation  even  to  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Ely,  already 
mentioned  (and  I  might  Instance  in  Divers  others)  y1  was  it  not  for 
ye  Residence  of  ye  Church  members  it  is  to  be  suspected  y1  near  half 
our  Sees  wd  come  to  great  decay  as  ye  General  part  of  ye  Monastick 
Towns  did,  Divers  of  wch  before  ye  Dissolution  were  as  Eminent  for 
their  Riches  and  Populousness  as  they  are  now  remarkable  for  their 
Poverty  and  being  some  of  ye  most  desolate  places  in  ye  kingdom. 

In  short,  Sir,  had  ye  Church  members  continued  to  have  resided  at 
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Landaff,  and  kept  up  their  Houses,  of  wch  only  one  remains  of  ye 
whole  number,  ye  Treasurer’s  having  been  suffered  to  fall  not  many 
years  since,  it  may  be  presumed  y*  ye  Town  wd  not  have  gone  to 
such  ruin  :  and  probably  ye  Church  revenues  wd  have  been  better 
improved,  and  some  part  of  them  more  strickly  Imployed  (annually) 
towards  Sustentation  of  ye  Fabrick ;  y‘  it  wd  not  have  wanted  any 
Considerable  Expence  as  it  now  does  for  reparation  :  which  brings  me 
to  my  second  Head  :  viz.  that  if  Incomhe  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
and  support  ye  Fabrick  as  it  ought  to  be  kept :  and  in  treating  of  this 
I  shall  have  some  view  to  the  Benefit  yx  is  Intimated  might  accrue 
to  Cardiff  &c.  by  Transplanting  the  See. 

I  will  indeed  Sr  readily  grant  f  ye  Revenues  of  ye  See  of  Landaff 
are  very  mean :  but  this  as  some  are  so  forward  to  tell  you  may  be 
Augmented  by  Diminishing  ye  number  of  members  :  for  w*  occasion 
is  there  (as  they  say)  of  above  twice  as  many  Prebendarys  in  this 
church  as  there  is  in  Norwich,  Bristoll,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Rochester, 
Peterborough  and  Carlisle  Cathedrals.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a 
design  was  formed  to  have  sunk  six  of  ye  Prebendarys  and  appropriate 
their  Incomb  towards  augmenting  ye  Bpprick.  This  is  w‘  I  cant 
say  I  should  approve  of,  as  being  against  all  innovations,  and  for 
keeping  stricke  to  ye  antient  Constitution  in  all  points  :  however,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  I  should  not  disapprove  of  this 
other  scheme,  viz.  y1  such  a  number  of  Prebendall  Stalls  might  be 
kept  vacant  for  so  many  years  as  wd  answer  ye  end  of  repairing  y* 
Fabrick,  or  Rather  such  persons  collated  to  them  who  would  bestow 
their  Dividends  towards  y‘  good  work,  wch,  after  twas  well  accom¬ 
plished,  might  be  applyed  towards  rebuilding  some  Houses  for  ye 
Prebendarys  :  who  if  they  were  limitted  to  a  fixed  Residence  wd  not 
be  unsupplied  in  any  respect  either  here  or  from  Cardiff,  wch  being 
but  a  mile  distant  wd  partake  of  ye  advantage  of  the  settlenfi  of  ye 
Church  Members  at  Landaff  almost  as  much  as  if  they  were  fixed  in 
Cardiff :  wch.  certainly  can  never  be  as  advantageous  (commodious) 
on  Divers  accts.  to  ye  Church  Members  as  Landaff,  who  ’tis  not  to  be 
expected  can  ever  have  an  entire  Interest  in  ye  place,  or  modell  their 
new  Cathedral  to  ye  same  advantage  as  ye  old  one,  wch,  as  it  has 
been  so  many  ages  appropriated  to  Divine  Service,  and  in  regard 
of  y‘  it  remains  at  this  day  ye  antientest  Bpprick  in  the  nation, 
makes  it  as  it  was  a  peice  of  sacriledge  to  meditate  a  Removal  and 
alteration.  Besides  was  it  to  be  complyed  wth  and  effected  wd  care 
be  taken  in  seating  Cardiff  Church  in  Cathedral  Fashion  ?  wd  stalls 
be  fixed  in  it  and  other  proper  ornamts  ?  If  ground  could  be  Pur¬ 
chased  wd.  Houses  be  builded  thereon  for  ye  Church  members,  &c.? 

Several  other  Questions  of  this  sort  might  be  ask’t,  but  y*  I  fear  I 
have  already  been  too  tedious,  wch  I  begg,  Sir,  you  will  Impute  to  ye 
Indignation  raised  in  me  at  ye  very  Reflection  of  Destroying  so  vene¬ 
rable  a  church,  whose  Antiquity  See.  methinks  should  chalenge  pro¬ 
tection  and  strike  an  awe  and  Reverence  into  such  who  duly 
contemplate  ye  length  of  time  it  has  stood  Devoted  to  God’s  Honour, 
and  ye  place  where  he  has  chosen  to  sett  his  name.  I  say  Sr  if  it 
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was  rightly  pondred  It  should  rather  raise  a  spirit  of  (Emulation  and 
Zeal  to  restore  it  to  its  antient  Beauty  and  order.  And  ye  costly 
reparations  laid  out  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Cardiff  in  so  lately  adorning 
their  Church,  Casting  a  Peal  of  6  Bells  and  Furnishing  it  with  an 
Organ,  should  rather  Excite  ye  members  of  this  Church  to  follow 
their  Example,  then  create  any  other  Desire  in  them  except  y‘  of 
raising  Contributions  to  Imitate  them  in  ye  like  practice  at  Landaff. 
For  encouragem*  whereof  they  need  only  look  Back  to  Bp.  Urban 
ye  Raiser  of  ye  psent  Fabrick,  who,  when  he  began  found  upon  it, 
Levelled  allmost  wth  ye  Ground,  together  wth  all  ye  Prebendal  Houses, 
and  striped  as  it  was  entirely  of  its  Revenues  and  of  24  Canons, 
all  dispersed  save  2.  This  good  Bpp.  notwithstanding  He  lived  at 
ye  time  for  making  ye  famous  Canon  (wch  was  never  put  in  Execu¬ 
tion  wthout  provision  for  building  ( an  infinitely  more )  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Cathedral,  wch  has  ( than  the  old  one  wch  as  it)  exceeded  and 
eclipsed  (it  in  all  respects,  so  it  rendered)  ye  old  one  made  ye  ex¬ 
change  of  ye  place  not  in  ye  least  regretted.  I  say  this  good  Bp. 
never  made  any  Plea  but  with  ( never  made  any  plea  or  exception  to 
the  place,  or  objection  to  Cardiff  and  the  dedication  of  the  place  to  sacred 
uses,  as  it  was  determined  by  him,)  but  wth  a  becoming  Zeal  and 
Industery,  Sett  himself  ab1  doing  good  to  ye  House  of  God,  and  ye 
offices  thereof :  and  fixed  them  where  ye  old  temple  stood,  and  ye 
place  God  had  chose  to  set  his  name.  Was  it  not  for  Launching 
out  too  far,  I  might  urge  ye  costly  reparation  soe  lately  expended 
(Bestowed)  on  ye  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  and  to  w‘  an  elegant  degree 
of  splendour  yl  Church  is  raised  within  these  few  years  :  and  to  wl 
perfection  ye  Quire  there,  and  at  Bangor,  is  brought.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  till  within  less  than  these  five  years,  as  I  am  informed,  St.  Asaph 
had  nothing  but  Subscriptions  to  depend  on  for  maintenance  of  ye 
Quire  officers,  wch  they  all  along  most  decently  kept  up  by  making 
allowance  to  an  organist,  and  singing  men,  and  choristers.  I  shall 
only  add  (I  need  only  remark)  y‘  all  the  advantages  both  these  places 
enjoy,  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  Residence  of  their  Bpps.  and 
Deans  amongst  them  ;  who,  notwithstanding  they  had  ye  same  dif- 
ficultys  to  Encounter  (and  struggle  w *)  as  at  Landaff,  by  having 
undergone  ye  like  misfortunes.  However,  (yet)  they  found  means 
to  rebuild  their  (Bps.  &  Dean’s)  Houses  within  these  200  years, 
which  y‘  it  may  be  accomplisht  at  Landaff  is,  Sir,  most  sincerely 
and  affectionately  wisht,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 

March  ye  17,  1717.  J.  D. 

Some  more  information  upon  this  subject,  which  is  of 
interest  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
dioceses  of  Wales  at  the  present  period,  will  probably  be 
communicated. 

Geo.  Grant  Francis. 

Swansea,  May  9,  1846. 
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BARDIC  TRANSLATIONS. 

In  the  Myv.  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  will  be  found,  in  Welsh, 
a  History  of  Taliesin,  containing  as  we,  at  least,  in  the 
present  day  understand  it,  many  poetical,  if  not  mytho¬ 
logical,  allusions.  This  history  would  occupy  too  much 
space  if  translated  entire, — a  few  extracts  from  it,  however, 
may  be  admissable,  as  introductory  to,  and  explanatory  of, 
the  poem  subjoined  : — 

Gwyddno  Garanhir,  a  prince,  part  of  whose  domains  was  an 
extensive  tract  of  level  land,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Meirionydd  and 
Cardigan,  had  a  profligate  son,  named  Elphin.  Gwyddno  erected, 
on  this  part  of  his  property,  a  weir  for  fishing,  in  which  was  usually 
taken,  every  May-day,  or  rather  the  night  preceding,  a  draught  of 
fish  equivalent  to  £100.  Elphin,  to  replenish  his  exhausted  exche¬ 
quer,  and  to  set  him  up  again  in  the  world,  obtained  of  his  father, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Council,  the  draught  of  this  weir  for  one  May- 
day  Eve.  The  eventful  hour  arrived,  and  anxiously,  no  doubt,  did 
Elphin  search  the  weir  for  its  customary  valuable  contents.  Naught 
was  to  be  seen,  save  a  leathern  bag  ( bol  croen )  on  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  weir.  On  this,  one  of  the  weir-keepers  remarked,  “  Elphin, 
thou  hast  never  been  thoroughly  unfortunate  till  this  night ;  for  thou 
hast  destroyed  even  the  virtues  of  this  weir,  which  has  hitherto  ever 
produced  the  worth  of  one  hundred  pounds,  every  May-day  Eve.” 
u  What,  now  ?”  said  Elphin.  “  Perhaps  there  is  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  pounds  there.”  The  leathern  bag  was  opened ;  and  he  who 
opened  it,  beheld  the  forehead  of  a  youth,  and  said  to  Elphin,  “  Here’s 
a  Fair  Forehead!”  “Fair  Forehead”  ( Taliesin )  be  his  name,” 
said  Elphin.  In  after  days,  Taliesin  sang  this  ode  to  Elphin,  con¬ 
soling  him  for  the  apparently  unlucky  draught  he  had  taken,  See. 

See  also,  Notes,  p.  83,  of  the  same  vol.  A  subsequent  incident, 
in  the  life  of  this  second  Moses,  seems  to  justify  the  reading  of  Sion 
Davydd  Rhys,  namely,  Cyfrdan,  in  the  third  stanza ;  for  Taliesin, 
by  his  muse,  rescued  Elphin  from  the  prison  into  which  he  had  been 
cast  by  Maelgwyn.  S.  D.  R’s  copy  of  this  ode  was  printed  two 
hundred  and  odd  years  before  the  Myv.  Arch,  appeared ;  and  it  will 
ever  be  matter  for  regret  that  the  Welsh  MSS.  were  not  earlier 
printed,  as  by  that  means,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  dark  passages 
which  occur  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Myv.  Arch.,  would  not  now  disfigure 
its  pages.  But,  alas  !  what  shall  we  say  for  those  valuable  pieces 
which,  in  this  our  day  even,  exist  only  in  scattered  MSS. 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  ELPHIN,  SON  OF 
GWYDDNO  GARANHIR. 

BY  TALIESIN. 

(See  the  original  in  the  Myv.  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  83.) 

Oh  Elphin  fair  !  lament  no  more, 

No  man  should  e’er  his  lot  deplore : 
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Despair  no  earthly  good  can  bring, 

We  see  not  whence  our  blessings  spring  : 
Deem  not  Cunllo’s  prayer  unheard, 

God  will  maintain  his  sacred  word  : 

In  Gwyddno’s  weir  was  never  seen. 

Such  good  as  there  to-night  has  been. 

Fair  Elphin — dry  thy  tearful  face, 

No  evil  hence  can  sorrow  chase; 

Tho’  deeming  thou  hast  had  no  gain, 

Grief  cannot  ease  the  bosom’s  pain  : 

Doubt  not  the  great  Jehovah’s  power 
Tho’  frail, — I  own  a  gifted  dower. 

From  rivers, — seas, — from  mountains  high, 
Good  to  the  good  can  God  supply. 

Fair  Elphin — blest  with  genius  gay, 
Unmanly  thoughts  thy  bosom  sway  ; 

Thou  should’st  dispel  this  pensive  mood, 
The  future  fear  not, — God  is  good. 

Tho’  weak  and  fragile,  now  I’m  found, 
With  foaming  ocean’s  waves  around, 

In  retribution’s  hour  I’ll  be 1 
Better  than  richest  draughts  to  thee. 

Oh  !  Elphin — prince  of  talents  rare, 

My  capture  without  anger  bear ; 

Tho’  low  within  my  net  I  rest, 

My  tongue  with  gifted  power  is  blest. 

So  long  as  I  to  thee  am  near 
Thou  never  wilt  have  cause  to  fear, 

But  bear  the  triune  God  in  mind 
Then  fear  no  earthly  foe  to  find. 


AN  AMATORY  SONNET. 

BY  HYWELL  AP  OWAIN  GWYNEDD. 

(See  the  original  in  the  Myv.  Arch.,  vol  i.,  p.  277.) 

Give  me  the  fair,  the  gentle  maid, 

Of  slender  form,  in  mantle  green ; 

Whose  woman’s  wit  is  ever  staid, — 

Subdued  by  virtue’s  graceful  mien. 

Give  me  the  maid,  whose  heart  with  mine 
Shall  blend  each  thought, — each  hope  combine. 
Then,  maiden, — fair  as  ocean’s  spray, 

Gifted  with  Cymric  wit’s  bright  ray, 

1  If  the  reading  of  S.  D.  R.  be  the  correct,  this  line  should  be — 
“  In  discord’s  awful  hour  I’ll  be.” 
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Say  am  I  thine  ? — 

Art  thou  then  mine  ? — 

What  ? — silent  now  ? — 

Thy  silence  makes  this  bosom  glow. 

I  chose  thee,  maiden,  for  thy  gifts  divine, 

’Tis  right  to  choose, — then  fairest  choose  me  thine  ! 

Llan.  Vicarage.  M.  C.  LI. 


SAXON  COINS  FOUND  AT  BANGOR, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


The  above  representations  of  the  two  coins  stated  in  No.  II. 
to  have  been  found  last  winter,  at  Bangor,  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  them.  They  are  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  originals,  and  in  exact  fac  simile ,  with  the  exception  of  a 
cross  omitted  inadvertently  in  the  centre  of  the  obverse  of 
one.  The  metal  is  either  silver,  so  much  altered  by  burial 
in  the  earth  as  to  have  lost  its  bright  and  sonorous  proper¬ 
ties,  or  else  is  of  a  base  composition.  The  coins  are  thin, 
and,  except  at  their  edges,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
They  seem  to  be  of  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  959-a.d. 
975,  and  were  found  near  the  Cathedral,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Hamer,  senior  vicar  of  Bangor.  The  site  of  the 
old  Tithe  Barn  was  on  the  spot  in  question ;  and  other 
similar  coins  were  found  there  some  years  ago. 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  of  both,  is,  eadgar  rex,  but 
in  one  the  coiner  has  been  sparing  of  his  letters,  and  has 
omitted  an  r;  on  the  reverse  of  each  are  the  coiners’  names, 

NARTIN  &  iELFRED. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
suggest  how  these  coins  came  into  Wales. 


CROMLECH  AT  GAERLLWYD,  NEWCHURCH,  NEAR 
CAERWENT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The  relic  of  antiquity  called  a  Cromlech,  of  which  a  repre¬ 
sentation  is  here  given,  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  no  particulars  relating  to  it  having 
been  given  by  Coxe,  Williams,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
tourists  who  have  undertaken  to  describe  the  more  remark¬ 
able  places  in  that  county,  some  account  thereof,  it  is 
deemed,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  upper  or  incumbent  stone  of  this  ancient  relic  is 
twelve  feet  long,  and  at  a  mean,  three  feet  and  a-half  broad  ; 
the  uprights  or  supporters  are  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  slight 
trench  and  bank.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  farm  called  Gael* 
Llwyd,  in  the  parish  of  Newchurch,  on  a  hill  northwards 
from  the  town  of  Caerwent,  and  distant  therefrom,  in  a 
direct  line,  about  four  miles. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  several  interesting  antiquities 
in  the  neighbourhood.  About  a  mile  from  the  cromlech, 
in  the  same  direction  from  Caerwent,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Llangwm,  near  its  boundary  with  that  of  Wolvesnewton,  is  a 
very  extensive  camp,  called  Gaervawr,  and  a  mile  and  half 
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westward  from  thence  is  another  camp,  also  in  the  parish  of 
Llangwm,  at  Golden  Hill,  formerly  called  Bryn  Eurawg. 
And  about  a  mile  north-east  from  the  Gaervawr  is  another 
camp,  called  Cwrtygaer,  in  the  parish  of  Wolvesnewton,  that 
gives  name  to  the  house  and  estate  on  which  it  is  situated  ; 
this  camp  is  circular,  and  thought  to  be  Danish,  whereas  the 
others  are  considered  to  be  British. 

The  cromlech  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  by  T. 
Wakeman,  Esq.,  of  the  Graig,  Monmouthshire,  who  seeing, 
when  at  some  distance  off,  what  he  thought  was  a  cottage, 
went  to  it,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  it  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  expected.  Since  then,  the  account  he 
gave  of  it  has  caused  it  to  be  visited  by  several  individuals ; 
and  when  a  new  road  was  about  to  be  made  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  interested  himself  to  preserve  it  from  being 
broken  for  road  materials,  as  a  Maen  Hir,  near  Monmouth, 
had  shortly  before  been  done  for  the  purpose. 

Connected  with  the  subject,  the  following  passage  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  this  cromlech,  the  great  city 
mentioned  therein  having  been  thought  to  mean  Caerwent, 
and  the  direction  northwards  therefrom  agreeing  with  its 
situation.  The  passage  is  extracted  from  a  little  work 
entitled  Topography  of  Monmouthshire ,  by  C.  Cooke,  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  by  Sherwood,  Jones,  &  Co.,  London. 
The  author,  speaking  of  the  Silurian  hero,  Caractacus,  who 
so  long  baffled  the  Roman  forces  in  their  invasion  of  Britain, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“  Caruth,  the  bard,  in  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  their  chieftain,  says, 
The  castle  of  Dinham  is  consecrated  to  his  memory, 

It  riseth  near  his  grave.  In  the  ancient  lore 
Of  the  learned,  thus  it  is  written,  On  the  mount 
Which  lieth  north  of  the  great  city,  there  sleeps 
Caractacus,  till  God,  the  God  of  Bran,  appears 
On  earth.” 

Should,  however,  the  monument  not  be  thought  to  be  the 
resting-place  of  the  celebrated  Caractacus,  it  may,  notwith¬ 
standing,  cover  the  remains  of  some  British  chieftain  of 
ancient  days,  who  fell  in  battle,  of  which  the  camps  are  the 
only  record.  At  all  events  the  subject  is  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  investigation. 


Abaris. 
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[We  understand  that  the  person  in  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  which  this  cromlech  stands,  was  so  much  annoyed  at 
the  number  of  visitors  who  came  to  see  it,  that  he  threatened 
to  pull  it  down  and  destroy  it.  A  gentleman,  however,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  antiquities, 
has  interfered,  and  we  hope  with  success.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
land  that  they  are,  by  virtue  of  their  station,  the  natural 
conservators  of  the  historical  monuments  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  bound  to  protect  them,  even  at  the  expense 
of  their  money  and  their  leisure.  Disrespect  for  ancient 
things  and  ancient  institutions  becomes  easily  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  uneducated  many,  with  contempt  and  dis¬ 
affection  for  existing  monuments  and  laws;  and  the  pathway 
to  change  and  destruction,  which  mankind  are  so  fond  of 
treading,  is  thereby  rendered  only  the  broader.  Every  stone 
wantonly  pulled  out  of  an  old  building,  every  chip  knocked 
off  a  cromlech,  indicates  a  step  taken  in  the  wrong  direction. 
— Edd.  Arch.  Camb.] 
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[Additional  particulars.] 

The  arms  of  Valle  Crucis  are  vert  three  rising  falcons 
argent. 

Owain  Glyndwr  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Madoc  ap 
Grvffydd  Maelor,  who  built  the  abbey.  Guttyn  Owain,  in 
1480,  mentions  Abbot  John,  fourth  son  of  Bodidris,  who 
had  three  of  his  fingers  covered  with  costly  rings. 

The  tincture  of  the  shield  of  arms  mentioned  in  No.  I., 
p.  23,  as  cheeky,  indicates  the  arms  of  John,  Earl  Warren, 
to  whose  tender  mercy,  Edward  I.  gave  the  eldest  son  of 
Gryffydd  ab  Maelor,  in  wardship. — ( Pennant ,  p.  270.) 

The  inscription  in  p.  30,  relating  to  Dydgc...,  referred, 
probably,  to  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Bryn  Cynallt. 

In  a.d.  1487,  Robert  Trevor  ab  Ievan,  died  Sept. — ,  and 
was  buried  at  Valle  Crucis. 

The  following  extract  has  been  transcribed  from  an  old 
paper  found  at  Chirk  Castle,  a.d.  1834 : — 
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Particulars  to  be  enquired  of  my  Lord  Wotton’s  steward,  Mr. 
Hen  :  ffor  young  Sr.  Thomas  Myddletton.  Tom  very  much. 

1.  The  valuation  of  Val  y  Crucis  alias  Llan  Egwyst  ....  mth. 
Records  seihd  :  with  the  remembrance,  &c.  .  .  .  under  .  .  .  hand 
and  seale,  dated  32d  Febry.  .  .  *  .  E  .  .  .  .  ano  nostr  :  regine  39. 

2.  A  Registers  Booke  begininge  thus,  i.e.  visitation  .  .  .  et  din : 
Dihi  henrici  permissione  Asaphensis  Episcob  :  Ano  Dni.  1528,  et 
suae  consecrationis,  Ah.  10. 

3.  Sr.  William  Pickerings  lettre  patent  ffrom  K  :  Edward  the  6th, 
of  the  Monasterie  of  Valle  Crucis  and  the  scite  thereof. 

4.  Exemplification  of  a  degree  taken  temp.  Henry  8th.,  in  the 
Court  of  Augmentation  touchinge  the  Bishops  dues  ffor  procurations 
to  synods,  and  a  note  of  Beeston’s  Account  under  Hanbry  (or  Lanbry) 
the  auditors  hand. 

5.  Copie  of  Edward  Davies  hys  informacion  against  John  Edwards 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  a  copie  of  an  order  upon. 

6.  A  copie  of  John  Edwards  hys  Bill  in  Chancerie  against  Sr. 
Edward  Wotton  ffor  Tyr  y  Bwrth. 

7.  A  copie  of  Sr.  Edward  Woottons  answer  and  Mr.  Edwards 
replication. 

8.  A  copie  of  Edwards  Bill  in  the  Sessions  ffor  Lactualls,  against 
Hugh  ap  Rhys  and  others,  with  the  defendants  answer  thereunto ; 
alsoe  an  order,  and  a  warrant  to  witnesses,  ad  testificandm,  under 
Sr.  Richard  Shuttleworths  hand. 

9.  Peece  of  paper,  wherein  was  written  upon  the  top  “  Jura  Rege 
Decanatid  de  Marchia,”  that  is,  a  note  of  the  tenths  subsidies, 
Lactualls,  Anuals,  and  visitations  of  fourteen  Benefices. 

10.  A  Booke  or  Register  of  Valle  Crucis  ffor  ah.  30  of  H.  8., 
containing  six  leaves. 

11.  An  Extract  out  of  the  ffirst  fruits  office,  of  the  Lactualls, 
Annuals,  Procurations,  and  Procurations  in  visitations  of  the  seven 
Benefices  belonging  to  Valle  Crucis,  under  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  hande, 
and  three  witnesses. 

12.  The  exemplification  of  a  survey  of  Valle  Crucis,  27  H.  8. 

13.  A  Graunte  of  Lewys,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whereby  he  im¬ 
propriated  divers  Rectories  to  the  Monastery  of  Valle  Crusis,  Ano 
Dni.  1290. 

14.  A  copy  of  a  Comission  out  of  a  Chancery  to  survey  the 
Lands  belonginge  to  the  said  Monastery,  26  IL.  8. 

15.  Sr.  William  Pickerings  account,  30  H.  8. 

16.  A  copy  of  the  receipts  duringe  the  tyme  of  Henry,  late  Bishopp 
of  St.  Asaph,  exemplified  under  the  Bishops  seal  in  the  tyme  of 
Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Ano.  1536. 
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SUPPLEMENT. — In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and 
valuable  Papers  contributed  by  our  antiquarian  friends, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  publish  a  Supplement  to  this  present 
Number ,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 


(tfimespc intmue. 

IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  not  only  as  being 
one  of  your  constant  readers,  but  as  being  deputed  by  several  of  your 
friends  and  brother  antiquaries  to  communicate  to  you  our  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  no  small  interest  to  the  common  cause  we  advocate, — the  study 
and  preservation  of  the  national  antiquities  of  Wales. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  observe,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  efforts 
made  by  yourselves  and  the  contributors  to  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis , 
towards  exciting  and  extending  a  love  and  knowledge  of  Cambrian 
archaeology ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  your  efforts  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  produce  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  whole  body  of  Welsh 
antiquaries,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  in  general.  We  consider  as  a  token 
of  this,  the  great  variety  of  communications  concerning  Wales  which  your 
pages  have  received,  not  only  from  correspondents  within  the  Principality, 
but  also  from  those  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  from  the 
sister  island.  The  value,  too,  of  nearly  all  the  papers  you  have  printed, 
and  the  highly  interesting  information  which  your  Work  has  been  the 
means  of  divulging,  show  that  the  subject  of  Welsh  antiquities  is  not 
merely  as  rich  as  you  yourselves  apparently  anticipated  it  to  be,  but, 
we  expect,  will  prove  to  be  much  more  extensive  and  important,  in  a 
national  and  historical  point  of  view,  than  the  majority  of  British  anti¬ 
quaries  are  inclined  to  admit.  We  also  would  remind  the  archaeological 
world,  through  your  pages,  that  the  correspondence  which  you  have 
published  shows  how  warm  an  interest  is  taken  in  antiquarian  subjects,  in 
places  where  the  very  existence  of  such  a  feeling  has  been  strongly 
denied ;  and,  were  we  called  on  for  a  proof  of  this,  would  appeal  to 
Caernarvon  as  a  remarkable  instance ;  where  to  our  knowledge  several 
amateurs,  and  even  indifferent  persons,  have  been  bitten  with  the  anti¬ 
quarian  furor,  and  where  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  the  study  of  national 
antiquities  now  happily  prevails.  Your  publication  is  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  having  encouraged  and  concentrated  this  good  feeling  in  that 
town ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  similar  results  have  occurred,  or  may 
be  expected,  at  other  places. 

Next,  we  consider  that  the  existence  of  a  publication  like  your  own, 
appearing  at  stated  intervals,  and  making  periodical  additions  to  our  stock 
of  antiquarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  appealing  to  our  better  feelings  for 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  monuments  of  Wales,  is  a  positive  good 
for  the  Principality,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  common  vehicle  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  tends  to  keep  up  that  feeling  of  good  will,  which  should 
ever  prevail  among  men  engaged  in  the  same  noble  pursuit.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  made  by  one  of  your  contri- 
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butors,  that  as  antiquaries,  we  need  some  centre  of  communication,  some 
kind  of  organization,  so  that  we  may  act  the  more  efficaciously  by  com¬ 
bining  our  common  efforts,  and  by  imparting  to  each  other  quickly  and 
surely  our  mutual  discoveries  and  opinions.  Until  the  appearance  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  we  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  general 
antiquarian  periodical,  unless  the  Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society  be  considered  as  such.  Your  work,  however,  by  coming  out  at 
short  and  regular  intervals,  and  by  treating  the  subject  in  a  spirited  man¬ 
ner,  has  excited  the  attention  of  most  of  the  antiquaries  of  Wales,  and,  we 
are  sure,  has  been  approved  of  by  a  considerable  majority  of  them. 

While  discussing  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  in  pursuing  a  similar  course 
of  reasoning,  we  antiquaries  have  said  amongst  ourselves,  why  not  carry 
out  the  principle  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  still  further  ?  If  it 
really  is  useful  to  us  as  an  organ  of  communication,  and  as  u  a  bond  of 
union,”  (I  think  you  called  it  so  in  the  prospectus  which  you  circulated, 
before  it  appeared,)  why  not  take  steps  for  making  this  co-operation  of 
Welsh  antiquaries  still  more  effective  ?  We  do  not  doubt,  gentlemen, 
your  full  anxiety  and  determination  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  national 
archaeology,  but  we  feel  inclined  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand,  and  we  wish 
to  propose  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  we  think  you  will  be  the  first  to 
approve  of. 

Since  so  much  good  has  been  effected  throughout  England,  generally, 
by  the  existence  of  societies  for  “  the  Encouragement  and  Promotion  of 
researches  into  the  Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,” 
and  since  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  societies  is  still  on  the  increase, 
why  should  we  not  establish  a  similar  society  or  association  for  Wales, 
and  form  ourselves  into  a  body  of  archaeologists  for  the  study  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  Welsh  national  antiquities  ? 

We  are  aware  that  some  will  urge  against  the  idea,  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call,  our  national  apathy  and  slowness.  They  will  say  that 
other  Welsh  societies  have  been  formed  with  not  very  dissimilar  objects, 
and  have  become  extinct,  or  else  proceed  so  slowly  that  their  existence  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  generality  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  But  we 
would  reply,  that  archaeology  is  not  now  the  dry  and  dusty,  because 
speculative  and  theoretical,  study  which  it  once  was.  It  is  like  geology, 
it  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  national  mind,  and  has  numerous  votaries  in 
all  parts,  not  of  these  islands  only,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
same  objection,  too,  might  have  been  urged  against  the  formation  of  any 
new  association  in  England  ;  for  was  not  the  old  Society  of  Antiquaries 
already  in  existence  when  the  others  were  formed  ?  and  yet,  by  which  is 
the  real  work  now  principally  doing,  by  the  society  at  Somerset  House, 
or  by  the  others  ?  But  we  have  another  and  a  better  argument  than  these  ; 
just  as  on  the  appearance  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  published  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archceological  Association ,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  other 
society,  these  publications  caused  the  existence  of  a  body  of  readers  more 
than  three  thousand  in  number, — nearly  all  of  whom  are  also  members  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  societies, — so,  the  purchasers  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  are  of  themselves  quite  numerous  enough  to  form  a  very 
efficient  antiquarian  society,  or,  at  least,  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  one 
for  North  and  South  Wales. 

On  the  advantage  of  forming  such  a  body  we  need  not  dwell,  since  your 
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pages  have  already  borne  testimony  to  it ;  but  we  would  only  hint  at  two 
perils  to  be  avoided.  First,  the  danger  of  inactivity  and  desuetude, 
which  creep  fatally  upon  all  associations  at  one  time  or  other  of  their 
existence ;  and  next,  the  danger  of  quarrels  and  rivalries  springing  up 
amongst  the  members,  as  we  see  to  have  been  the  case  amongst  our  friends 
in  England.  However,  Hr.  Johnson,  somewhere  or  other,  has  remarked, 
that  “  Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  if  all  possible  difficulties  must  first 
be  overcome;”  and,  as  this  seems  to  be  a  good  practical  aphorism,  we 
have  adopted  it,  and,  therefore,  having  consulted  together,  we  beg  to 
propose  to  you,  and,  through  your  medium,  to  our  friends  and  brother 
antiquaries,  the  following  scheme : — 

That  an  Antiquarian  Association  be  formed,  to  be  called  “  The  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeological  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preservation  of  the 
National  Antiquittes  of  Wales.” 

That  it  be  a  perfectly  gratuitous  Society,  consisting  of  all  persons  whose 
taste  and  knowledge  may  induce  them  to  unite  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  most  eminent  Welsh  antiquaries  and  other  personages,  the 
natural  friends  and  protectors  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  Society. 

That  a  Council,  with  a  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  be 
appointed ;  and  that  a  code  of  regulations  be  framed,  by  common  consent, 
for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  Society. 

That  whatever  incidental  expenses  may  arise,  be  left  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  good  feeling  of  those  patrons  of  antiquarian  pursuits  who  may  be 
generous  enough  to  come  forward  for  that  purpose. 

And,  lastly,  that  the  Archceologia  Cavibrensis  be  adopted  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Society. 

These  propositions  and  hints,  which  are  thrown  out  for  the  consideration 
of  your  readers  and  yourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  could  be 
carried  into  effect  quickly,  easily,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  We 
request  you  to  turn  the  subject  over  in  your  minds,  and  to  propose  it  for 
the  consideration  of  your  readers. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Welsh  Antiquary. 

London,  1st  June,  1846. 

To  our  Readers. 

We  confess  that,  on  reading  the  above,  we  feel  not  a  little  gratified  at 
witnessing  so  much  enthusiasm  as  is  evinced  by  this  writer  in,  what  we 
cannot  but  style,  “  the  good  cause.”  We  beg  leave  also  to  return  our 
best  thanks  to  him  and  to  our  antiquarian  friends,  for  their  very  flattering 
opinion  of  the  merits,  if  there  be  any,  of  our  humble  endeavours.  That 
such  good  results  have  been  produced  is  owing,  not  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  the  mine,  which 
they  have  ventured  to  drive  a  level  into,  turning  out  to  be  so  much  richer 
in  archaeological  ore  than  some  could  be  brought  to  believe.  Our  sole 
object  in  publishing  this  Work,  at  a  very  considerable  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money,  has  been  to  awaken  a  love  of  antiquities  among  our  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  do  anything  within  the  compass 
of  our  limited  abilities  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  good.  We  have 
given  the  proposal  of  our  correspondent  our  best  consideration,  and  have 
taken  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  friends  upon  it.  The  idea  coincides 
with  our  own  wishes ;  and  we  therefore  venture  to  offer  our  readers  the 
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following  plan  for  ascertaining  the  general  feeling  of  Welsh  antiquaries 
upon  this  matter. 

We  request  all  those  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  to  have 
the  goodness  to  discuss  the  matter  with  their  antiquarian  friends ;  and 
then  to  take  the  trouble  to  communicate  their  opinions  upon  it  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  publisher.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  177, 
Piccadilly,  will  be  put  into  our  hands  immediately,  and  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  For  the  convenience,  however,  of  those  who  may 
wish  simply  to  declare  their  approval  of  the  plan  in  question,  or  of  some 
such  scheme,  the  particulars  of  which  can  be  more  fully  explained  when 
the  sense  of  the  Welsh  antiquarian  public  shall  be  thus  ascertained,  we 
append  a  printed  form,  which  (without  pledging  themselves  to  anything) 
they  have  merely  to  fill  up,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  themselves 
and  of  their  friends,  who  may  think  favourably  of  the  idea,  and  then 
transmit  it  to  us,  directed  as  above. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  sooner  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  our  friends  and  supporters  on  this  subject,  the  greater  facility 
shall  we  have  of  communicating  with  persons  of  influence,  and  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  aid  to  organize  such  a  Society,  if  its  formation  be  deemed 
desirable.  The  Editors. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  SEGONTIUM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — The  learned  correspondent  who  has  supplied  such 
highly  interesting  and  valuable  accounts  of  the  late  excavations  at  Segon- 
tium,  having  been  incapacitated  from  following  up  his  antiquarian  pur¬ 
suits  by  a  long  and  severe  illness,  I  am  tempted  to  hold  his  pen  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  to  give  you  a  brief  record  of  what  has  been  done 
since  Mr.  Mealy’s  last  communication, — trusting  to  that  gentleman  for  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  account  at  a  future  period. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 

I. 

1.  Six  square  slabs  of  slate,  found  in  this  small  room. 

2.  Room  studded  with  fourteen  small  stones,  each  of  a  cubic  foot. 

The  walls  of  this  house  are  plastered  externally. 

II. 

3.  Silver  coin  of  Vespasianus,  found  on  the  top  of  this  wall. 

4.  In  this  passage  part  of  a  human  skull  was  found.  Room  paved  with  large  boulder 

stones. 

The  walls  of  this  house  are  about  three  feet  high,  and  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  They  were  discovered  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  ashlar  work  is  properly  tooled,  and  the  walls  are  built  in  courses.  Each  room  is 
rudely  paved. 

III. 

5.  A  vase  found  in  this  room. 

6.  Floor  covered  with  tiles. 

7.  Loose  tiles  lying  about,  two  being  always  on  each  other. 

8.  Two  square  tiles,  perforated  with  a  large  round  hole,  in  this  room. 

9.  Masses  of  stone,  mortar,  and  thick  walls,  with  drain  pipes. 

Portions  of  the  walls  of  this  house  are  built  with  tiles. 

IV. 

10.  Eight  tiles  found  here.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  a  mass  of  masonry  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flues. 

11.  Four  stones  of  a  cubic  foot  each  found  here,  buried  in  wood  ashes. 
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12.  A  mass  of  concrete  seventeen  inches  thick,  with  mouldings  at  the  edges. 

13.  Entrance  of  drain. 

The  floors  of  this  house  covered  with  mortar  mixed  with  bricks,  &c. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  annexed  plan,  that  four  more  buildings  have 
been  laid  open ;  three  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  vicar,  and  one  in 
an  adjoining  field,  the  entry  to  which  was  made  on  the  land  of  Robert 
Jones,  Esq.  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  generally  came,  at  two  or 
three  feet  under  the  surface,  to  a  layer  of  broken  slate,  as  named  by  Mr. 
Mealy,  and  then  to  one  of  blackish  mould ;  and  in  the  latter  stratum  the 
greater  number  of  coins,  &c.,  were  found.  The  bondings  of  the  walls 
were,  in  most  cases,  of  tiles ;  the  walls  themselves  of  ashlar  sandstone ; 
the  floors,  generally,  of  concrete,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  thick. 
Coins,  fibulae,  fragments  of  pottery,  chains,  rings,  nails,  &c.,  were  found 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  house  No.  IY.  ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
two  last  coins  named  in  the  subjoined  list.  In  March,  the  work  had  to 
be  discontinued  at  this  latter  spot,  since  the  tenant  required  the  land  for 
cultivation;  and  operations  were  then  resumed  on  the  vicar’s  ground, 
where  the  most  westerly  and  northerly  of  the  four  buildings  were  exposed 
to  view.  The  first  of  them,  that  to  the  west,  was  found  to  have  its  walls 
partly  built  with  tiles,  and  large  quantities  of  tile-clay  and  tiles  were  dis¬ 
covered  on  its  floors.  The  house  to  the  north  was  coated  with  cement, 
externally  as  well  as  internally,  and  its  wall  was  cut  off  by  the  road  ;  from 
whence  we  infer  that  other  similar  remains  may,  at  another  period,  be 
be  discovered  in  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

The  houses  on  the  vicar’s  ground  are  now  covered  up,  except  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  buildings ;  but  the  stones  have  not  been  disturbed 
from  their  site,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  preserved  for  future 
antiquaries.  All  parties  concerned  are  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Thomas,  the  vicar,  for  the  urbanity  with  which  he  allowed  his  intended 
pleasure  ground  to  be  excavated.  Great  interest  was  excited  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  throughout  the  town  ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  attempts  at  raising 
an  effectual  local  subscription  failed,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  re¬ 
sources. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coins  discovered  since  Mr.  Mealy’s 
Report,  in  No.  II.  of  your  Review : — 

LIST  No.  III.  OF  COINS  DISCOVERED  AT  SEGONTIUM. 

23. 

Obverse. 

CAESAR  VESPASIANYS.  AYG. 

A  laureated  head. 

Reverse. 

COS. .  .RTRPOT. 

A  figure  seated  on  a  curule  chair,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  flower  or  branch,  and  in 
the  left  the  caduceus  or  wand  of  Mercury. 

Second  brass,  silver,  well  preserved. 

24. 

Obverse. 

VRBS .  ROMA 

A  beautiful  helmeted  head  of  Minerva. 
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Reverse. 

Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Two  stars  in  the  field. 

Exergue . . .  LC. 

Third  brass,  in  high  preservation. 

25. 

Obverse. 

DN.  MAGNENTIVS.  P  .  F .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

FELICITAS .  REIPVBLICA. 

The  emperor,  in  a  military  habit,  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  Victory  on  a 

globe ;  and  in  his  left  hand  a  labarum. 

Second  brass. 

26. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

PROVIDENTIAE .  AVGG. 

The  Praetorian  camp,  surmounted  by  two  globes  and  a  sun. 

Exergue  P.T.R.E. 

Second  brass,  well  preserved. 

27. 

Obverse. 

. . .  G .  M AXIMINVS . . .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

A  figure  standing,  holding  a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  garland  in  the  right. 

Second  brass,  inscription  illegible. 

28. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS  AVG. 

A  well  preserved  lielmeted  head  of  the  emperor. 

Reverse. 

BEATA  TRAN Q VILLITAS 

with  VOTIS .  X  .X .  inscribed  on  an  altar,  also  a  globe  on  the  altar,  surmounted  by 

three  suns. 

Exergue  P .  T  .  R. 

Second  brass. 

29. 

Obverse. 

CRISPVS  .  NOB  .  CAES. 

Reverse. 

. . .  OP . . .  ELH  .  T  PRINCEPS. 

Two  winged  genii  holding  a  buckler,  with  VOT.  P.H.  inscribed;  underneath  is  an  altar. 

Third  brass. 

30. 

Obverse. 

POP .  ROMANVS. 

A  youthful  laureated  bust,  witli  a  cornucopia  on  the  shoulder. 

Reverse. 

CONS. .  A  star  :  the  whole  within  a  garland. 

Small  brass. 
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31. 

Obverse. 

. SEVER.  P.  AVG. 

Reverse. 

A  figure  seated  on  a  curule  chair,  inscription  illegible. 

Middle  silver,  plated. 

32. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS  .  P .  F .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

SOLI .  INVICTO  .  COMITI. 

A  figure  standing,  his  right  hand  raised,  his  left  holding  a  globe. 

Exergue  T . .  Field  T  .  F. 

Second  brass. 

33. 

Obverse. 

IMP .  C .  CARAVSIVS .  P .  F .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

PAX .  AVG. 

Peace  standing,  her  right  hand  aloft,  holding  an  olive  branch,  her  left  holding  a  hasta 

transversly. 

Exergue  M  .  L.  Field  S  .  P. 

Second  brass. 

34. 

Obverse. 

VRBS  ROMA. 

A  helmeted  head  of  Minerva,  well  preserved. 

Reverse. 

Illegible. 

Third  brass. 

35. 

Obverse. 

DN .  VALENTINIANVS  .  F .  AVG. 

Reverse. 

SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE 

Victory  marching  with  a  garland  and  palm  branch. 

Exergue  S  .  H  .  R .  G. 

Third  brass. 

36. 

Obverse. 

IVL .  CRYSPVS .  NOB  .  C. 

Reverse. 

VOT .  X  .  within  a  garland,  surmounted  by  a  rose,  and  streamers  encircling  the  exergue. 

Exergue  S  .  T .  R .  C. 

Second  brass. 

37. 

Obverse. 

DN .  VALENS  .  P .  F .  AVG. 
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Reverse. 

GLORIA  ....  NORVM. 

A  figure  in  a  military  habit  crossing  a  bridge,  in  his  left  hand  the  labarum,  and  dragging 

a  captive  by  the  hair  with  his  right. 

Third  brass. 

38. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINVS  .  P .  F .  AYG. 

A  radiated  head  of  the  Emperor. 

Reverse. 

BEATA  TRAN QYILLITAS 

A  globe  placed  on  an  altar,  inscribed  VOTIS  .  X  .  X. 

Exergue  P .  LON.  In  the  Field  F .  R. 

Third  brass. 

39. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTIN  VS .  AYG. 

A  helmeted  head  of  the  Emperor. 

Reverse. 

YIRTVS  EXERCIT. 

A  labarum  inscribed  VOT .  XX.  with  two  captives  seated. 

Exergue  TSIS*. 

In  the  Field  S  .  F. 

HL. 

Third  brass. 

40. 

Obverse. 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS 

The  helmeted  bust  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  personified;  the  hasta  pura  on  the 

shoulder. 

Reverse. 

Victory  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  hand  and  a  hasta 

in  the  right. 

Third  brass. 

41. 

Obverse. 

IMP  .  CARAVSIYS  .  P  .  F .  AYG. 

The  radiated  head  of  Carausius. 

Reverse. 

PAX .  AYG. 

Peace  standing,  with  a  flower  or  branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  hasta  in  the  left. 

Exergue  M  .  L.  Field  F  .  O. 

Second  brass,  a  beautiful  coin. 

42. 

Obverse. 

D .  CLAVDIVS. 

Reverse. 

FELICITAS. 

Figure  with  a  magic  wand. 

Third  brass,  circa  a.d.  268  ? 
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43. 

Obverse, 

CONSTANTINVS  AYG. 

Reverse. 

SARMATIA .  YIC. 

In  the  exergue  P .  LON. 

Third  brass. 

44. 

Obverse. 

AYRELIANYS  LVCIVS  DOMITIYS 

Second  gold,  circa  a.d.  270  ? 

45,  46. 

Two  coins  of  Carausius,  struck  in  289,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximian’s  fleet  when  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Britain,  and  was  associated  in  the  empire 
with  Dioclesian  and  Maximilian. 

Reverse. 

The  figure  of  Pax  holding  a  laurel  branch.  Carausius  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  St.  David’s,  and  has  the  reputation  of  having  founded 
Caergrawnt,  the  ancient  name  of  Cambridge. 

Middle  brass. 

47. 

Obverse. 

FL  VAL  CONSTANTINYS  NOB  C... 

Head  of  Constantine  the  Great,  laurelled,  on  the  shoulders  armour. 

Reverse. 

MARTI  PATRI  CONSERVATORI 

Mars  standing,  helmeted,  left  arm  on  a  shield,  right  hand  resting  on  a  spear.  Below 

PLV 

Pecunia  Lundinensis. 

Second  brass,  well  preserved. 

48. 

Obverse. 

IMP  LICINIVS  PFAVG 

Head  of  Licinius  Senior,  laurelled. 

Reverse. 

GENIO  POP  ROM 

A  turreted  figure,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  patera,  in  the  left  a  cornucopia. 

Exergue . . .  TR 
In  the  field . . .  F  ? 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

Arvoniensis. 


GENEALOGY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

St.  Asaph,  2nd  May,  1846. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  queries  of  two  of  your  correspondents, 
in  No.  II.,  p.  190,  concerning  the  families  of  Griffith  of  Penrhyn,  and 
Donne,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  first  to  Williams’  Observations  on  the 
Snowdon  Mountains,  London,  1802,  in  which  at  p.  163,  et  sequent,  will 
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be  found  a  very  ample  genealogical  account  of  the  Griffith  family.  The 
second  may  be  informed,  that  the  Dwns  are  descended  from  Meuric 
Brenin  Dyved.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  could  probably  give  the 
pedigree  of  this  family.  More  information  will,  however,  most  probably 
be  found  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Lewys  Dwnn,  concerning  both 
families. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  Ll. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake,  which  I  have  inadvertently 
made,  in  a  note  to  my  communication  as  to  the  title  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  in  your  last  Number,  p.  143. 

For  “before  or  on  Easter  Day,  (March  26th,)  1307,”  read  “ before  or 
on  March  26th,  1301.” — I  am,  &c.,  W.  W.  E.  W. 

2nd  April,  1846. 


OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  communication  has  been  made  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  treats  is 
very  extensive ;  and  I  forward  it  to  you  for  the  information  of  your  readers. 

“  Blair’s  Castle,  Cork,  27th  April,  1846. 

“  Sir, — The  circumstance  of  my  having  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  searching  after  the  so  long  neglected  Ogham  inscriptions  of  Ireland, 
will  account  to  you  for  the  exceeding  interest  with  which  I  read  your 
communication  to  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  No.  II.,  p.  182,  respecting 
the  Ogham  at  Kenfegge,  in  Glamorganshire.  I  have,  in  my  researches 
here,  seen  and  examined  over  eighty  of  these  inscriptions ;  and  satisfied 
myself  that  more  are  to  be  had,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  Ireland,  if  only 
sought  after.  The  discovery  of  one  in  Wales  leads  me  to  think  it  cannot 
be  a  solitary  instance,  but  that  others  exist  there,  and  will  be  found  if 
looked  for.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  Cornwall  may  possess  others. 
In  fact,  a  new  field  for  exploration  seems  to  open  up,  arising  out  of  your 
discovery.  The  ancient  Gauls  had  their  Hercules  Ogmius,  and  it  would 
not  now  seem  too  hazardous  to  believe,  that  even  there — in  Armorica  in 
particular — the  Ogham  writing  may  be  found.  As  you  have  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  in  this  new  field  of  research,  I  trust  you  will 
be  enabled  to  follow  up  your  discovery. 

“  My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  point  your  attention  to 
those  scores  on  the  left  angle  of  the  stone  at  Kenfegge,  which  resemble 
arrow  heads.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  found  any  scorings  of  this 
form  j  and  I  am,  therefore,  rendered  apprehensive  of  some  mistake  in  the 
present  instance.  Should  you  deem  it  worth  your  notice  again  to  look  at 
the  monument,  I  would  solicit  your  special  attention  to  this  matter.  The 
vowels,  which  are  usually  small  lozenge  shaped  dots  on  the  angle  of  the 
stone,  may  probably  have  escaped  your  observation  altogether.  They 
are,  however,  very  essential  components  of  the  inscription. 

“  I  contemplate  a  publication  on  the  subject  of  our  Irish  Oghams  in 
the  course  ot  the  present  year,  should  I  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers,  say  at  about  a  cost  to  each  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  to 
defray  the  mere  expense  of  it ;  and  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  indeed 
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if,  at  your  convenience,  you  would  favour  me'  with  a  more  detailed  account 
of  this  stone,  and  a  full  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  I  might  use  here¬ 
after  in  the  intended  work.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
apologise  to  you  for  this  trouble  ;  and  I  shall  conclude  by  assuring  you 
that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if,  on  my  part,  I  can  in  any  way  aid 
you  in  your  inquiries  on  this  subject. — I  am,  Sir,  your  verv  obedient 
servant,  J.  Windele.” 

The  scorings  like  arrow  heads,  that  is,  three  lines  radiating  from  a 
point,  on  the  angle  of  the  stone,  noticed  with  an  expression  of  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Windele,  certainly  exist  in  the  Kenfegge  monument,  but  I  did  not 
notice  any  of  the  lozenge  shaped  dots  or  vowels.  I  am  happy  to  perceive, 
not  only  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Windele,  but  also  by  the  article  in 
the  second  Number  of  this  work,  (No.  II.,  pp.  186,  193)  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  archaeologists  is  at  length  directed  towards  Armorica,  a  country 
which  deserves,  and  will  amply  repay,  an  archaeological  pilgrimage. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  may  be  able  to  discover 
inscriptions  like  that  at  Kenfegge  in  other  parts  of  Wales.  At  all  events 
they  are  worth  searching  for. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  O.  Westwood. 

Hammersmith,  4th  May,  1846. 


RETROSPECTIVE  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  that  a  casual  reader  would  infer,  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  respecting  Cadvan,  (supra  No.  II.,  pp.  167-8,)  that  the  two 
extracts  from  Rees’  Welsh  saints  related  to  the  same  Cadvan,  which 
is  not  the  case  ;  for  if  you  consult  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Welshmen ,  you  will  find  that  St.  Cadvan  was  the  son  of  Eneas 
Lydewig,  and  came  over  to  Britain,  about  a.d.  516.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Llangadvan,  and  Towyn,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  latter  of  which  St. 
Cadvan’s  Stone  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  here  he  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  been  buried,  though  another  tradition  claims  Bardsey  as  his  final 
resting-place,  of  which  monastery  he  had  formerly  been  abbot.  The 
Cadvan  who  was  buried  at  Eglwys  Ael,  or  Llangadwaladr,  in  Anglesey, 
was  Cadvan,  the  son  of  Iago  ab  Beli,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  prince 
of  North  Wales  in  a.d.  603,  and  died  in  630. — I  remain,  &c., 

R.  W. 


ON  THE  MEANING  OF  “  BETTWS.” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — Connected  with  the  Antiquities  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
in  Wales,  as  illustrated  in  both  Numbers  of  your  Archceology,  there  is  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion,  as  it  embraces  the  origin  of  those  churches  which  bear  the  name  of 
Betties ,  and  affords  matter  for  inquiry  from  whence  the  name  is  derived. 
Being,  apparently,  an  English  word,  viz.,  Bead-house,  or  a  House  of 
Prayer,  and  generally  applied,  if  not  invariably,  to  places  of  worship,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Principality,  it  forms  a  subject  matter  for 
investigation  as  to  the  particular  period  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  term, 
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and  by  whom  it  was  imported.  The  word  Bettws,  in  conjunction  with 
the  name  of  some  early  saint  or  prince,  is  found  to  designate  several 
parishes  in  South  Wales,  such  as  Bettws-Bledrys,  Bettws-Ievan,  &c.,  and 
yet  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  which  contains  the  earliest  grants  to  the 
Church,  and  commemorates  the  foundation  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
parochial  churches,  the  term  Bettws  does  not  occur  in  any  single  instance ; 
affording  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  was  not  applied  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  the  Church,  and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mediaeval 
period  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  Book  of  Teilo  closes  about  the 
year  1130 ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  erection  of  churches, 
under  the  designation  of  bead-houses,  did  not  take  place  prior  to  this 

ty  of  them  in  South  Wales  are  dedicated  to  St. 

David. 

The  application  of  this  term  to  parochial  churches  first  occurs  in  the 
Taxation  of  Benefices,  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas,  about  the  year  1292. 
The  intermediate  period  being  remarkable  for  the  excitement  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
bead-houses,  as  well  as  hospitia,  were  established  for  some  purposes 
connected  with  these  armaments  ;  either  for  collecting  a  revenue,  or  for 
propagating  the  secular  and  religious  views  of  some  of  the  Church-militant 
orders  by  whom  they  were  undertaken.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive 
proof  of  such  a  fact  or  record,  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of 
this  period,  and  the  documentary  evidence  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  dissolution  of  the  various  orders  of  knighthood  engaged  in  the  holy 
wars.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  founded  several  establishments  of  this  kind ;  such  as 
Yspytty  Ievan,  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  for  Wales,  traces  of 
which  still  exist  near  Penmorfa  Church,  and  in  the  village  of  Trawsfynydd. 
In  a  process  of  Quo  W arranto,  issued  from  the  exchequer  of  Caernarvon, 
in  1370,  against  the  prior  of  this  order,  then  residing  in  England,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  this  order  were  of  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  astringent  nature  in  Wales ;  insomuch  that  a  tax  of  one  penny 
was  levied  upon  every  house,  the  goods  and  chattels1  of  which  amounted 
in  value  to  ten  shillings.  The  influence  thus  obtained  by  the  Hospitallers 
in  Wales,  must  have  been  with  the  consent,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
native  princes,  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no  record ;)  and  took  place, 
in  all  probability,  subsequently  to  the  mission  of  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
when,  accompanied  by  Giraldus,  he  preached  the  first  Crusade  in  1188. 

It  is  a  fact  well  authenticated  that  the  Hospitallers,  as  well  as  the 
Templars,  erected  praeceptories,  in  the  form  of  churches,  which  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  being  places  of  residence  to  the  spiritual  knights, 
and  of  religious  worship  and  instruction,  under  the  sacred  banners  of  the 
respective  orders ;  and,  it  may  reasonably  be  added,  of  collecting  their 

i  “  Et  quod  habeant  de  qualibet  domo  in  Wallia  unum  denarium  per  annum  si  homo 
inhabitans  in  eh  habeat  in  bonis  ad  valenciam  decern  solidorum,  et  pro  illo  denario  dis- 
tringere  si  necesse  esset,  &e.  Et  quod  expedores  si  essent  Villani  non  possint  signo 
hospitalis  prsedicti  signari  absque  voluntate  dominorum  suorum.”  It  is  not  improbable 
that  by  “  expedores”  is  really  meant  Expoderes,  or  persons  qualified  to  wear  the 
Poderis,  i.  e.,  a  cassock  or  long  white  tunic,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  back  and  front  of 
it,  which  formed  the  costume  of  a  Knight  Templar.  A  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
Rivals,  called  at  this  day,  Gwynnis,  belonged  to  this  order  at  that  period,  containing 
four  Hafodtries,  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  which  were  called  “  The  Men  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,”  and  in  Welsh,  Spodo's ;  probably,  Hyspoderes  or  Yspoderwyr,  from  the 
garb  of  the  order,  viz.,  the  cross  or  signum. 


time,  though  the  majori 
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dues  and  oblations.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  speculation  how  far  the 
chapelries,  bearing  the  name  of  Bettws,  answer  to  the  description  given 
of  the  crusadian  praeceptories.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  at  this  day  are 
occupied  as  dwelling-houses,  of  which  I  shall  produce  an  instance.  An 
enumeration  of  those  still  existing  under  this  name  in  Anglesey  and  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  taken  from  the  Ordnance  maps,2  may  be  of  service  in  ob¬ 
taining  further  information  respecting  them,  and  inducing  others  to 
examine  them  more  in  detail. 

Anglesey  contains  the  following  list : — Bettws  Trefdraeth,in  the  commot 
of  Malldraeth  ;  Bettws-y-Grog,  now  called  Ceirchiog  ;  Bettws  Skerryn, 
the  locality  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  if  not  identical 
with  Isgellog,  near  Rhosbeirio,  near  to  which  is  Pen-y-fonwent ;  Bettws 
Bwlchydw,  near  Dryslwyn  and  Paris  mountain. 

Caernarvonshire  contains  : — Bettws  Garmon  and  Bettws-y-Coed  ; 
Bettws  Gwenrhiw,  near  Glynlifon  gate-house,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible.  To  these  may  be  added  a  chapel,  built  by  the  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  near  the  cathedral,  and  belonging  to  the  vicars  of  Bangor, 
which  was  taken  down  and  the  site  of  it  disposed  of  about  thirty  years 
ago  ;  Bettws  alias  Treflys,  now  annexed  to  Cricciaeth  ;  Bettws,  a  villa  in 
Eifionydd,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  on  which  is  a  small  bead- 
house,  at  present  occupied  by  a  labourer.  This  cottage  still  exhibits  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  crusadian  praeceptory,  having  an  east  window  and 
a  chancel,  with  a  cemetery  used  as  a  garden.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  private  chapel  of  the  Vaughans  of  Talhenbont  or  Plashen. 

In  hopes  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  throw  additional  light 
on  this  subject,  I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

Gwyrfaiensis. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  of  opinion  that  your  numerous  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  perusal  of  a  juvenile  letter  of  the  late  celebrated  Welsh 
poet,  the  Rev.  Goronwy  Owen.  I  have  read  several  of  his  letters,  but 
never  met  with  the  present  one  in  print.  I  have  had  the  letter  in  my 
possession  for  several  years  past,  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Anglesey. 
I  now  present  you  with  the  original,  accompanied  with  a  translation,  for 
the  use  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  Latin.  By 
comparing  the  date  of  the  present  letter  with  the  dates  of  his  other  letters, 
as  well  as  his  poem,  the  age  of  the  poet  at  the  time  of  his  writing  may 
easily  be  ascertained,  and  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  antiquary  and 
the  critic. — I  remain,  &c.,  Tegid. 

Nevern,  Pembrokeshire,  June  10,  1846. 

A  Letter  of  the  late  Goronwy  Owen,  never  before  published. 

[Copy  of  a  letter  to  Owen  Meyrick,  of  Bodorgan,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
trustees  for  two  exhibitions  out  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  young  men  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  MS.] 

2  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  Welsh  nomenclature  in 
the  construction  of  these  maps,  and  that  names  of  modern  date  and  foreign  import,  such 
as  Ynys  Elba,  Zoar,  Appiiforum,  Mynydd  Pisgah,  &c.,  were  not  altogether  omitted. 
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20  Sept.  1741. 

Honorande  Domine 

Inter  innumeras  alias  tuas  virtutes,  quas  recensere  rxequeo, 
Egregia  ilia  farna,  quae  de  te  fertur  in  adjuvandis  yestratibus  Litterarum 
studio  addictis,  xnihi  animum  addidit,  ut  te  hoc  modo  vexare  audeam : 
adolescentulus  sum  18  annos  natus,  in  Parochia  de  Llanvair  in  Mathavarn 
Eithav  ortus,  in  agro  Monensi.  Summa  per  pauperum  parentum  indus- 
tria  apud  Scholam  publicam  Bangorensem  versatus  sum  ab  anno  1737 
ad  1741.  Quo  tempore  ad  metam  propositam  perveneram,  manum 
ferulse  subduxi,  et  ad  parentes  me  contuli.  Matre  autem  defuncta,  Pater 
uxorem  duxit,  Egoque  sine  cortice  nare  coactus  sum ;  et  laborem  parum 
assuetus,  nescio  quomodo  yictum  quaeram :  Litterae  mihi  nihil  aliud  sunt 
nisi  addita  lumina,  quibus  miseriam  meam  magis  perspicue  prospicio. 
Male  collato  beneficio  me  parentes  non  recte  educarunt ;  me  post  hac 
aestimo  infeliciorem  ullo  agricula,  rerum  suarum  bene  perito,  ni  Maecenas 
quidam  tempestivam  opem  mihi  tulerit.  Ad  te  igitur  me  supplicem  con- 
fero,  auxilium  petitum,  quippe  qui  curator  es  quorundam  charitatis  dono- 
rum,  datorum  e  benignitate  in  usum  pauperum,  litteris  imbutorum,  ut  ad 
Academiam  mittantur ;  quae  si  assequi  possem  officii  cujusdam  aut  Ec- 
clesiastici  aut  ejusmodi  ingenui,  me  capacem  redderent.  Si  paupertas  pro 
merito  habeatur,  nescio  quin  Ego  nisi  tuo  favore  dignissimus. 

Sum,  Humanissime  Vir,  tibi 

Obsequentissimus  et 
humillimus  servus, 
Goronwy  Owen. 

Ad  Audoenum  Meyrick, 

Armigerum, 

apud  domum  suam, 
in  vico  Duke  street  vocato, 

Londini. 


Translation. 

Honoured  Sir, — Among  your  numerous  other  virtues,  which  I  can¬ 
not  recount,  that  noble  reputation  which  you  enjoy  of  assisting  your 
countrymen  who  are  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  has  given  me  courage 
to  trespass  on  you  in  this  manner.  I  am  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  born  in  the  parish  of  Llanvair  Mathavarn  Eithav,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey.  By  the  unwearied  industry  of  my  parents,  who  are  exceed- 
ingly  poor,  I  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Public  School  at  Bangor,  North 
Wales,  from  the  year  1737  to  1741.  At  this  time  I  had  reached  the 
limit  proposed  to  me  there,  and  gone  through  the  studies  of  the  school, 
and  then  returned  to  my  parents.  My  mother  was  dead,  and  my  father 
married  to  another  wife,  and  I  was  left  to  struggle  on  alone.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  I  am  to  labour,  I  see  before  me  no  means  of  getting  a  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  and  learning  is  no  more  to  me  than  an  additional  light,  by  which  I 
discern  more  clearly  the  wretchedness  that  awaits  me.  The  benefits  my 
parents  have  conferred  on  me  are  injuries,  and  my  education  quite  unfitted 
for  me ;  and  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  more  unhappy  than  any  country 
labourer,  who  has  learnt  his  business,  if  some  Maecenas  does  not  afford  me 
seasonable  aid.  I  come,  therefore,  as  a  suppliant  to  you,  to  beg  your 
assistance,  as  you  are  trustee  to  some  charitable  donations,  kindly  given 
for  the  service  of  the  studious  among  the  poor,  that  they  may  be  sent  to 
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one  of  the  universities.  If  I  can  obtain  this,  it  may  fit  me  for  some 
liberal  profession,  whether  in  the  Church  or  elsewhere.  If  poverty  be 
esteemed  a  merit,  I  know  not  that  I  am  not,  more  than  any  one  else, 
deserving  of  your  favour. — I  am,  most  kind  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

Goronwy  Owen. 

To  Owen  Meyrick ,  Esq., 

Duke  Street,  London. 


Jftiscellanemts  Antiquarian  liotices. 


County  Surveys. — We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  antiquarian 
correspondents  to  the  desirableness  of  setting  about  careful  local  surveys 
of  Welsh  Antiquities.  Not  a  week  passes  but  we  hear  of  some  contem¬ 
plated  alterations,  mutilations,  or  destruction  of  some  relic  of  antiquity ; 
and  therefore  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  sufficient  account,  and 
delineation  of  the  monuments  of  the  country,  is  always  on  the  increase. 
The  doing  of  this  is  a  most  pleasing,  and  by  no  means  a  difficult  task ;  a 
knowledge  of  picturesque  drawing  is  not  at  all  indispensable ;  what  is 
most  required  is,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  exactitude  of  admeasure¬ 
ment.  Any  antiquary  taking  merely  his  own  parish,  may  find  agreeable 
occupation  in  it,  perhaps,  for  weeks ;  and  he  may  then  easily  extend  his 
survey  into  other  districts.  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  we  will  point  to  the  labours  of  one  of  our  contributors,  the  author  of 
the  article  entitled  “  Mona  Mediaeva.”  He  has  visited  every  parish  in 
Anglesey,  (upwards  of  seventy  in  number,)  and  has  carefully  surveyed, 
measured,  and  drawn  architecturally,  every  mediaeval  building  in  that 
island,  with  only  three  or  four  exceptions.  And  yet  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  on  foot,  and  in  not  more  than  sixty  days’  operations  in  the 
field,  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking  for  Caernarvonshire.  We  wish  that  we  could  incite  some  of 
our  correspondents  to  undertake  any  one  of  the  other  counties  of  Wales — 
Pembrokeshire,  for  instance,  or  Radnorshire,  or  Montgomeryshire.  No 
one,  who  has  not  actually  aided  in  such  operations,  can  imagine  how 
much  satisfaction  and  real  good  may  result  from  such  a  systematic  under¬ 
taking,  nor  how  much  valuable  information  even  the  most  accomplished 
architect  may  gain  by  examining,  as  a  series,  the  parochial  churches  of 
any,  even  a  poor,  district.  We  hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain; 
and  we  can  assure  our  correspondents,  that  any  advice  or  assistance 
which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  give  (and  we  do  not  grudge  our  labour) 
will  be  always  at  their  service. 

Family  of  Cromwell. — A  learned  correspondent,  in  adverting  to  our 
notice  of  the  family  of  the  Protector,  No.  I.,  p.  46,  says : — “  Morgan 
Williams,  who  married  the  sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  lived  at  a  house 
called  Cwm  Castell,  in  the  parish  of  Newchurch,  Caermarthenshire,  and 
was  descended  from  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn,  second  son  of  Bleddyn  ab 
Cynfyn,  founder  of  the  third  royal  tribe.  About  five-and-forty  years  ago 
I  walked  to  that  house  from  Caermarthen  and  back ;  but  was  then  not 
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sufficiently  versed  in  domestic  architecture  to  notice  the  date  of  the  present 
building.  Robert  adopted  the  business  of  a  brewer,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  his  fortune.” 

Heraldry. — The  coat  of  arms  mentioned  in  Mona  Mediceva.  No.  II., 
p.  164,  as  “  Gules,  a  chevron  arg.  between  three  stags’  heads,”  belongs 
to  Iarddur,  lord  of  Llechwedd  Ucha,  in  Caernarvonshire.  From  him 
were  descended  the  Coetmors  of  Coetmore,  Lloyds  of  Rowtyn,  Owens  of 
Garth  y  Medd,  in  Abergeleu,  Prices  of  Ffynogion,  Prydderchs  of  Myvi- 
nian,  in  Anglesey,  Wynns  of  Penhesken,  and  Jones  of  Beaumarais. 

Llanengan  Church,  Caernarvonshire. — This  valuable  building 
(of  the  fifteenth  century  ?)  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired,  or  rather  restored.  This  is  an  operation  of  no  small  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  an  architect  may  be  tempted  to  allow  his  zeal  for  construc¬ 
tion  to  go  too  far,  and  may  destroy  better  parts  than  he  can  replace. 
We  are  assured,  however,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  due  care  will  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  building,  and  that  the  restoration  of  decayed 
portions  will  be  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  style  of  the 
edifice. 

A  small  gold  coin  of  William  III.  was  dug  up  a  short  time  since,  in 
the  parish  of  Nerquis,  in  Flintshire. 

A  correspondent  requests  us  to  procure  for  him  some  information  about 
the  Roman  roads  and  stations  in  Brecknockshire.  We  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  in  that  county  the  paper  on  Roman  remains 
published  in  a  former  part  of  this  present  Number. 

Another  correspondent  has  inquired  of  us  whether  any  traces  of  a 
Roman  port  or  naval  station  are  to  be  met  with  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  near  Pembroke  or  Tenby  may  be  able  to 
answer  him.  Meantime  we  refer  him  to  Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire,  and  to 
Brewer’s  Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  provided 
he  cannot  find  Horsley’s  Britannia  JRomana. 

A  volume  of  poems  and  songs,  in  Welsh,  may  shortly  be  expected,  we 
understand,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Evans,  of  St.  David’s  College, 
Lampeter. 

The  History  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  which 
appeared  in  No.  I.  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  has  been  reprinted, 
and  is  now  selling  at  the  abbey,  as  a  guide-book  to  that  interesting  ruin. 
It  can  also  be  had  of  the  publisher,  through  any  bookseller,  price  six¬ 
pence. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers,  for  perusal,  The  Essayist,  a  Welsh 
quarterly  work  of  great  merit,  and  always  containing  interesting  matter, 
published  at  Denbigh. 
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MONA  MEDIiEVA. 

No.  III. 

Trefdraeth.  This  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chapelry  of 
Llangwyfen,  which  has  been  previously  described,  attached. 
The  place  signifies  the  “  town  on  the  marsh,”  an  appellation 
derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  Malltraeth,  once  a  sandy 
Eestuary,  now  a  tract  of  rich  marsh  land.  The  church,  which 
has  been  lately  repaired  in  a  j  udicious  manner,  but  without 
any  restoration  of  importance  being  attempted,  and  is  in 
good  condition,  consists  of  a  main  aisle,  and  a  chapel  pro¬ 
jecting  at  right  angles  from  it  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
east  end.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  nave  or  principal 
aisle  are  fifty-nine  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  feet  at  the  west, 
and  twelve  feet  six  inches  at  the  east  end  ;  those  of  the 
chapel  are  fourteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  seventeen  feet 
from  north  to  south.  There  is  a  single  bell-gable  newly 
constructed  over  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  the  church  is 
entered  by  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  by  a  plain  door¬ 
way  on  the  north.  No  stoup  nor  piscina  remain  in  the 
church ;  but  the  font,  which  is  not  later  than  the  twelfth 
century,  (see  plate  in  No.  I.,)  stands  at  the  western  end. 
A  modern  window  occurs  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  square¬ 
headed  one,  of  two  lights,  with  a  label  ending  in  elongated 
human  heads,  in  the  south  wall ;  there  is  a  single  loop  in 
the  west  gable,  and  in  the  east  gable  a  window  of  three 
lights,  cinquefoiled,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head,  of 
Decorated  character ;  and  a  small  one  is  in  the  wall  south 
of  the  altar.  The  prevailing  style  of  the  building  is  Late 
Decorated  or  Early  Perpendicular.  The  chapel  is  entered 
by  a  low  doorway  in  its  west  wall ;  has  a  square-headed 
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window  of  two  cinquefoiled  lights  on  the  southern,  and  one 
of  a  single  light  on  the  eastern,  side.  It  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  wall,  through  which  a  low  elliptical  archway 
has  been  made  ;  and  within  the  chapel  a  pointed  arch  occurs 
reaching  up  to  and  supporting  the  roof.  On  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  church  is  the  base  of  a  cross,  and  the  floor  of  the 
altar  contains  some  fragments  of  incised  slabs,  partly  covered 
by  pews,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  represent  probably  the  bases  of  crosses,  with  interlac¬ 
ing  ornaments ;  and,  on  one,  the  letters  hen,  forming  part 
of  the  inscription,  are  visible.  The  walls  are  about  three  feet 
thick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  roof  ridge  is  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  From  its  good  condition  this  ranks  as 
one  of  the  better  churches  of  the  island.  (Orientation  E. 
Invocation  St.  Beuno.  +  VHth  Cent.  Fest.  Apr.  21.) 

Cwmmwd  of  Menai.  This  cwmmwd  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parochial  divisions : — 

Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog  (rect.)  with  Llanffinan  (chap.); 
Rhoscolyn  (rect.)  with  Llanfihangel  vn  Nhywyn  (chap.)  and 
Llanfair ynNeubwll  (chap.);  Llangefni  (rect.)  withTregaian 
(chap.);  Llangeinwen  (rect.)  with  Llangaffo  (chap.);  New- 
borough,  Llanbedr,or  Llananno,  (rect.) ;  Llanddwyn,  (rect.); 
Llanidan  (rect.)  with  Llanddeiniol  Fab  (chap.),  Llanedwen 
(chap.),  and  Llanfair  yn  y  Cwmmwd  (chap.);  and  Rhod- 
wydd  Geidio  (chapel  to  Llantrisaint.) 

Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog.  This  parish,  which  is  situated 
at  nearly  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  cwmmwd,  con¬ 
tains  a  church,  which,  though  greatly  dilapidated,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  island.  The  building  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  aisle  sixty-eight  feet  in  length  by  sixteen 
feet  in  breadth,  internally ;  of  a  north  chapel  twelve  feet 
eight  inches  from  east  to  west,  by  seventeen  feet  from  north 
to  south ;  and  of  a  south  chapel  forty  feet  from  east  to  west, 
by  fifteen  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  nave,  or  central 
aisle,  is  (a.d.  1845)  approached  by  a  Tudor-headed  doorway 
under  a  porch  in  the  south  side,  corresponding  to  a  Perpen¬ 
dicular  door,  of  singularly  elegant  though  mutilated  details, 
on  the  northern  side.  Over  ,the  west  end  is  a  single  bell- 
gable,  stepped  and  crossed,  of  good  design ;  between  the 
two  doorways  in  the  nave  stands  the  font,  of  plain  octagonal 
form,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  edifice.  All  the  light 
received  by  the  nave  is  from  two  small  modern  windows  on 
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the  northern  side;  under  which  is  placed  a  well  carved 
oaken  bench,  bearing  the  initials  T.  M.  1684,  and  a  fox 
passant  transfixed  by  a  shaft,  as  an  armorial  device.  A 
small  square  hole  is  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  near 
the  western  end.  The  southern  chapel,  which  is  separated 
from  the  chancel  or  eastern  portion  of  the  central  aisle  by 
five  rude  wooden  columns,  much  decayed,  is  lighted  by  two 
square-headed  windows  of  three  lights  each,  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  east  wall.  The  northern  chapel  is 
entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  western  wall,  and  is  lighted 
by  two  windows  corresponding  to  those  in  the  southern 
chapel  both  in  form  and  position,  as  well  as  by  a  single 
light  window  close  to  the  door.  On  a  slab  in  this  chapel 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

T.  H.  MILES 
POSSIDET  HA 
NC  CAPELLAM 
LAVS  DEO 
VBT  FEBR 

1638. 

The  northern  gable  of  this  chapel  is  topped  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  curious  four-armed  wooden  cross.  The  chancel 
is  lighted  by  a  square-headed  window  of  three  lights,  over 
which,  on  the  outside,  is  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  mutilated 
coronet,  apparently  a  viscount’s,  bearing  the  date  1638. 

The  upper  step  under  the  altar  bears  two  crossed  grave¬ 
stones,  apparently  of  priests,  being  the  two  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  annexed  engraving ;  and  over  one  of  the  doorways, 
used  as  a  lintel,  (a  circumstance  occurring  several  times  in 
Anglesey,)  is  the  third  of  the  gravestones  here  figured  : — 


/  ^  im 
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The  church,  through  neglect  of  the  parochial  authorities, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that 
it  is  almost  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  too,  has  shifted  from  this  part  to 
another  called  Gaerwen,  situated  on  the  great  road  from 
Bangor  to  Holyhead.  It  has  been  therefore  determined  to 
build  a  new  church  on  this  latter  spot,  and  to  repair  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  ancient  edifice  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
occasional  celebration  of  divine  service  therein.  (Orienta¬ 
tion  E.  by  N.  Invocation  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Fest. 
Sept.  29.) 


N.  E.  view  of  Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog. 

Llanffinan.  This  small  church,  a  chapel  to  Llanfihangel 
Ysgeifiog,  stands  in  a  highly  picturesque  situation.  It  is  a 
modern  erection  of  the  pseudo -Norman  style,  and  has  the 
cross  of  the  old  church  placed  on  its  eastern  gable.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rees  in  speaking  of  St.  Ffinan,  under  whose  invocation 
this  church  was  originally  dedicated  to  God’s  service,  ob¬ 
serves  : — 

Ffinian,  an  Irish  saint,  is  said  to  have  visited  St.  David  at  Menevia 
about  a.d.  530,  and  to  have  remained  in  Britain  thirty  years,  in 
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which  time  he  built  three  churches,  but  their  names  are  unknown. 
There  was  another  Irish  saint  and  contemporary,  called  Ffinan, 
whose  Welsh  name,  according  to  Usher,  was  Winnin.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  to  which  of  them  Llanffinan,  subject  to  Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog, 
Anglesey,  is  dedicated. — Essay  on  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  240,  241. 

The  saint’s  day  is  kept  on  September  14th. 

Llangaffo.  In  this  parish,  which  is  a  chapelry  of 
Llangeinwen,  the  church  is  the  only  mediaeval  building 
remaining.  It  is  a  very  small  and  unimportant  edifice, 
which  is  now  replacing  by  a  new  church  built  on  ground 
immediately  adjoining  the  churchyard,  from  the  designs  of 
Hadfield.  The  old  edifice  (a.d.  1845)  consists  of  a  single 
aisle  fifty-five  feet  long,  by  twelve  feet  wide,  internally, 
with  walls  only  ten  feet  high.  The  original  style  of  the 
church  was  of  Decorated  character,  judging  from  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  northern  doorway,  but  the  windows  have  all 
been  altered.  Over  the  western  end  is  a  single  bell-gable 
of  very  simple  construction.  The  font,  a  circular  one,  of 
earlier  date  than  the  church,  (see  plate)  seems  to  have  been 
rudely  cut  underneath,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  an  octagonal 
base.  The  lintel  of  the  northern  doorway  consists  of  a 
tombstone  six  feet  long,  bearing  a  rudely  incised  cross, 
similar  to  the  middle  stone  at  Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog.  In 
the  churchyard,  on  the  southern  side,  is  a  mutilated  cross 
on  a  rude  pedestal,  now  used  as  a  sun  dial. 


The  carving  is  much  defaced,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
deciphered,  except  under  a  peculiar  light.  (Invocation,  St. 
Caffo.  +  Vlth  Cent.  Fest.  November  1.) 
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Near  this  church  stands  the  house  of  Dinan ;  and  near  to 
this  again,  but  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  is  the  ancient 
house  of  Bodowyr. 


Bodowyr. 


This  building,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  four 
walls,  though  it  was  lately  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  building  used  in  Anglesey  for 
gentlemen’s  houses  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  walls  are 
three  feet  thick,  and  there  was  an  enormous  fire-place  in  the 
principal  room ;  it  is  built  of  limestone,  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  good ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  no  doubt  cease  to 
exist.  Its  site  is  adjoining  the  field  in  which  stands  one  of 
the  best  preserved,  though  smallest,  cromlechs  in  Mona, 
and  it  is  indicated  on  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  here,  out  of  its  proper  parish,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.,  with 
the  following  additional  remarks  connected  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  King  Cadvan,  or  Catamanus,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  Llangadwaladr. — See  Mona  Medioeva ,  No.  II. 

In  reference  to  the  Catamanus  inscription,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
the  A  and  M  in  the  first  line,  the  joining  of  other  letters,  and  the 
cursive  form  of  the  r,  s,  and  t,  are  especially  interesting.  The  form 
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of  the  A  as  preserved  on  the  stone  is  question  is  very  old  ;  it  occurs, 
indeed,  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.  The  manner  of  forming  the  M  by 
three  upright  strokes  is  also  very  old ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  it  thus  made  in  respect  to  the  oblique  bars.  The  following 
list  of  ancient  forms  of  the  letter  M,  taken  from  an  essay  which  I 
intend  publishing,  on  the  modification  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  in 
our  oldest  monuments,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject : — 


Ancient  Forms 
of  the  letter  M. 

Monuments  in  which  they  occur. 

Hi 

Lantwit  Stones;  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  Cotton  MS.,  Nero 
D.  iv.  MS.  Harl.  2965,  Sec.  viii. ;  Bibl.  Reg.  i.  B.  7 ; 
Book  of  St.  Chad. 

The  same  letter  as  the  above,  placed  sideways ;  MS.  St. 
Germ,  108  ;  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  &c. 

*tt+ 

Gospels  of  Lindisfarne. 

m 

Cotton  MS.  Otho  C.  V.  (burnt);  Astle  tab.  xv.  f.  1. 

m 

Gospels  of  Mac  Regol ;  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  (St. 
Denys). 

Bibl.  Reg.  i.  E.  6.  Saec.  vii. 

Book  of  St.  Chad  ;  Archbishop  Usher’s  Gospels  at  Dublin. 
Saec.  vi.  vii  ?  Gospels  of  St.  Moling,  Saec.  vii ;  Book  of 
Kells. 

St.  Moling’s  Gosp.  at  Dublin,  Saec.  vii. 

H 

Book  of  St.  Chad. 

HI 

N.  Tr.  de  Diplom. 

m 

N.  Tr.  de  Diplom. 

m 

Lantwit  Stones. 

The  circumstance  which  has  led  me  to  pay  more  attention  to  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  letter  M,  which  occurs  in  the  oldest  British  and 
Irish  monuments,  viz.,  three  perpendicular  strokes,  united  by  an  hori¬ 
zontal  or  oblique  one,  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Homan 
inscriptions  no  such  form  occurs ;  in  fact,  in  all  early  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions  up  to  the  fourth  century,  the  typical  form  of  M 
consists  of  two  straight  perpendicular  or  oblique  lines  united  together 
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by  a  V  or  U.  Whence,  then,  did  our  ancestors  derive  their  M  of 
the  form  indicated  above  ? 

There  are  three  modes  of  answering  this  query. 

1st.  It  might  be  alleged  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  fancy  of  the 
scribe,  as  is  quite  evident  was  also  the  case  with  many  of  the  large 
capital  letters  introduced  into  the  title  pages  of  their  finest  written 
MSS.;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  so  generally  extended  a  use 
of  this  form  of  the  letter  M  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of 
England,  could  have  been  the  result  of  fancy. 

2d.  We  may  infer  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  cursive,  small,  or 
minuscule  m  transformed  into  a  capital.  The  capital  M  written 
cursively  and  with  rapidity,  without  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper, 
will  be  formed  by  commencing  with  the  top  of  the  first  perpendicular 
stroke,  and  by  connecting  the  bottom  of  this  first  perpendicular  stroke 
with  the  top  of  the  first  stroke  of  the  middle  V  part  of  the  letter ;  and 
this  connexion  being  curved,  as  well  as  the  connexion  between  the 
top  of  the  second  stroke  of  the  V,  and  the  top  of  the  second  per¬ 
pendicular  stroke,  we  shall  obtain  m,  which  is  our  common  minuscule 
m.  Now  this  minuscule  converted  into  a  capital,  and  inscribed  in 
the  simplest  manner  on  stone  or  other  hard  substance,  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  perpendicular  strokes  united  by  a  horizontal  or  oblique 
bar,  as  it  occurs,  in  fact,  in  these  monuments.  But  the  Benedictines, 
who  have  collected  the  greatest  mass  of  information  on  this  subject, 
inform  us  that  “L’m  minuscule  paroit  des  le  commencement  du  IVe 
siecle,”  and  that  “avant  le  declin  du  VIe  ;ecle  on  ne  la  trouve  point 
sur  les  monoies.” — N.  Tr.  de  Dipl.,  ii.,  230. 

In  their  great  plate  (xx)  of  Latin  letters  used  in  inscriptions  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  sixteenth  centu  ,  the  Benedictines 
have  given  several  of  these  Ms  formed  of  three  perpendicular 
strokes,  variously  united  together  by  a  transverse  bar,  and  which  (p. 
324)  they  describe  as  “  des  M  a  figure  tres-heteroclite,”  without 
attempting  to  trace  their  origin. 

As,  however,  many  of  our  oldest  inscriptions  and  MSS.  unques¬ 
tionably  comprise  various  minuscule  or  cursive  formed  letters,  we 
may  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  in  regarding  this  as  the  true  origin 
of  these  “  heteroclite”  Ms. 

3d.  There  is  still,  however,  another  source  whence  they  may  have 
been  derived,  and  which,  as  it  involves  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
letters  in  these  islands,  is  not  without  interest.  We  have  seen  that 
the  M  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  essentially  formed  of  two  per¬ 
pendicular  strokes  united  by  a  V  or  U,  but  in  the  Phenician,  Oscan, 
Etruscan,  and  Pelasgic  alphabets,  (see  N.  Tr.  de  Dipl.,  i.,  pi.  7,  and 
Astle,  pi.  1,)  we  find  that  the  typical  form  of  the  M  consists  of  three 
perpendicular  strokes  variously  united  together.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  that  the  letters  of  these  nations  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  (as  is  also  the  case  with  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions,  (we  find 
most  of  the  forms  of  M,  which  are  given  in  our  plate  from  Irish  and 
British  monuments,  amongst  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Pelasgic 
alphabets  given  by  Astle  and  the  Benedictines  (the  letters  being 
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reversed,  the  oblique  connecting  stroke  of  course  descending  from 
right  to  left).  In  the  Phenician  alphabet,  the  first  or  right  hand 
perpendicular  stroke  is  formed  into  a  tail,  and  all  three  perpendicular 
strokes  are  united  at  the  bottom  by  a  horizontal  stroke,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  form  of  m  is  not  so  analogous  to  ours  as  the  Etruscan  and 
Pelasgic;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Benedictines,  (N.  Tr.  de 
Dipl.,  ii.,  228,)  in  thinking  that  our  minuscule  m  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Phenician  or  Samaritan  m  (uj)  turned  upside  down  !  This 
coincidence  with  the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic  letters  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  unnoticed,  especially  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  our 
early  ancestors  gained  their  knowledge  of  letters  from  the  Romans 
or  elsewhere.  I  will  not  enter  into  other  palaeographic  and  biblico- 
critical  points,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which  I  have  detailed  in 
my  Palceogr aphid  Sacra, ;  but  I  think  that  some  additional  light 
may  be  gained  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  very 
peculiar  character  of  the  ornamentation,  which  is  also  found  in  our 
oldest  monuments  (whether  carved  stones  or  MSS.)  is  totally  unlike 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Roman  artists. 


ANTIQUITATES  PAROCHIALES. 
No.  II. 


Llanhedr  cum  Novo  Bur  go. 

Parochia  haec  antiquitus  Manerii 
Rhosiriani,  quod  hoc  constiterat  loco, 
DominicumProediumfuit:  non  Villa 
olim  sed  Manerium  appellabatur, 
ubi  Regulus  vel  Princeps  populi 
sedem  mansionemque  fixit :  eaque 
propter  olim  Principum  Wallicorum 
resimine  divisa  est  haec  Paroecia  in 

o 

duas  comportiones,  unam  vero  pro- 
pinquioribus,  more  gentis,  Palatii 
muneribus  invenio  destinatam  ;  al- 
teramque  a  liberis  tenentibus,  suo 
Domino  tamen  proediali  foedere  ob- 
strictis,  propemodum  occupatam. 

Harum  prima,  iterum  duplici  ritu 
reperitur  disposita,  duosque  inde 
domesticorum  servientium  aluit  or- 
dines;  primo  scil.  Primipilares  illos 
domesticos,  qui  se  Mae’r  Drennios 
nuncupare  sunt  soliti,  duodeeim  Ga- 
vellas  possidentes  ;  (Gavellas  quas- 
dem  terrarum  portiones  tenentibus, 


Llanhedr  cum  Nemhorough. 

This  parish  was  anciently  a  de¬ 
mesne  of  the  manor  of  Rhossir,  which 
was  situate  here.  Formerly,  it  was 
not  called  a  township,  but  a  manor, 
where  the  regulus  or  prince  of  the 
tribe  fixed  his  residence  and  abode; 
wherefore  formerly,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Welsh  princes,  this 
parish  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  I  find  to  have  been  as¬ 
signed  for  the  more  immediate  duties 
of  the  court,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  nation;  the  other,  in  a  manner, 
held  by  free  tenants,  though  bound 
to  their  lord  by  a  praedial  covenant. 

The  former  of  these  again  appears 
to  have  been  laid  out  in  two  ways, 
and  accordingly  maintained  two  or¬ 
ders  of  domestic  servants ;  that  is  to 
say, first  those  domestic  stewards  who 
were  wont  to  call  themselves  Maer- 
drevs ,  having  for  their  possession 
twelve  gavels  (the  British  nation  gave 

LL 
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clientelari  jure,  assignatas  Britan- 
norum  gens  nominabat)  secundo 
istos  infimae  sortis,  homunciones  qui 
Gardenmanni  (Garddwyr)  tunc  au- 
diebant,  duodecim  hortulos  occu- 
pantes ;  Plebs  bsec  servilibus  dedi- 
tissima.  Secunda  comportio  manerii 
operibus  adscripta  octo  tantum  suis 
possessoribus  calculavit  Gavellas,  et 
suos  inde  vocavit  liberos  nativos, 
quorum  posteri  ad  liunc  usque  diem 
suas  possessiones  cum  pertinentiis 
jure  occuparunt  haereditario :  his 
vero  manibus  manerii  opera  peracta, 
bis  vinclis  manus  operibus  peragendis 
alligatae  fuere.  Sic  quidem  in  illis 
aetatibus  divisa  est  haec  Parcecia,  sed 
postmodum  regimine  veteri  elusato 
Wallorum  Principes,  Reges  Anglias, 
hanc  primo  dictam  manerii  compor- 
tionem,  palatium  Principis  proxime 
spectantem,  manumissione  Vassalo- 
rum  facta,  privilegiis  datis,  in  Bur- 
gum  sanxerunt,  primo  rudioribus 
initiis  Caernarvon  adnexum :  deinde 
paulo  post  Bellomarisco  substitutum, 
vel  saltern  ut  ex  Petitionibus  Ken- 
sintonianis  constat,  substitucndum 
curaverunt,  indeque  locus  hie  Novi 
Burgi  nomen  adoptus  est.  Verum- 
tamen  ab  Edwardo  ejus  nominis 
secundo,  oppidum  hoc,  diplomate 
sibi  nominato  obtento,  protinus  suo 
jure  liberum  independensque  evasit. 
Habet  Gildam  mercatoriam  cum 
liansa,  ut  habet  sua  chartulas  ad 
Rydlaniani  diplomats  normam  dis- 
positas;  quas  concessiones  sanctione 
Parliament!,  anno  primo  Edwardi 
tertii  obtinuit  ratificatas,  postque  a 
multis  Angliae  Regibus,  scilicet  Rich- 
ardo  secundo,  Henrico  sexto  et  oc¬ 
tavo  habuitinspectas  et  comprobatas, 
ut  ex  novissimo  hujus  Burgi  diplo¬ 
mate  inspecto,  jam  penes  l)ominum 
Audoenem,  hujus  Burgi  dignis- 
simum  praefectum,  cuivis  intro- 
spicienti  liquido  constiterit.  Ex  an- 
tiquo  manerio  Rege  indulgente,  sic 
Novus  oritur  Burgus,  cujus  concessa 
munera  continuo  Primores  et  impri¬ 
mis  spectabiles  comoti  Maenei  viri 
libenterperferredignati  sunt.  Neque 


the  name  of  gavels  to  certain  portions 
of  land  which  were  allotted  to  tenants 
in  right  of  homage);  secondly,  those 
fellows  of  the  meanest  sort,  called 
Gardenmanni  (Garddwyr),  who  oc¬ 
cupied  twelve  small  gardens ;  these 
people  were  very  much  engaged  in 
drudgeries.  The  second  portion  of 
the  manor,  which  was  designed  for 
works,  reckoned  only  eight  gavels  for 
its  possessors,  and  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  that  possession  it  gave  them 
the  name  of  free  natives,  whose  pos¬ 
terity  even  to  this  day  have  occupied 
their  possessions,  with  appurtenances, 
by  hereditary  right.  With  these 
hands,  indeed,  were  the  works  of  the 
manor  performed ;  with  these  ties 
were  the  hands  bound  to  perform  the 
works.  Thus,  in  those  ages,  was  the 
parish  divided;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  ancient  government  had  passed 
away,  the  princes  of  Wales  and  kings 
of  England  converted  the  first  named 
portion  of  the  manor,  which  lay  near¬ 
est  the  prince’s  court,  by  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  vassals  and  the  bestowal 
of  privileges, into  a  borough,  annexed 
at  first  to  the  imperfect  preliminaries 
of  Caernarvon,  but  shortly  after  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Beaumarais  ;  at  least  as 
appearsfrom  theKensington  petitions 
they  attempted  to  substitute  it,  and 
from  that  circumstance  this  place 
obtained  the  name  of  New  borough. 
Nevertheless,  immediately  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  second  of  that 
name,  this  town,  on  the  granting  of 
a  charter  specially  in  its  favour,  be¬ 
came  in  its  own  right  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  has  a  mercantile  guild 
with  a  hanse,  as  its  own  petty  charter 
runs,  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the 
Rhuddlan  statute ;  which  grants  were 
ratified  to  it  by  the  sanction  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  first  year  of  Edward 
the  Third.  #  They  were  afterwards 
inspected  and  approved  by  several  of 
the  kings  of  England  ;  namely,  by 
Richard  the  Second, and  the  sixth  and 
eighth  Henrys,as  will  clearly  appear 
from  the  last  charter  of  this  borough 
that  was  inspected,  to  any  one  who 
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a  tenuiori  sua  estate  hie  Burgus  prae 
aliis  vilescebat  ignotus, xitpote  Boario 
suo  Emporio  nulli  cedens ;  quinimo 
nundinis  Wallias  pene  cunctis  peco- 
rum  multitudine  ac  specie  facile  pri¬ 
mus,  palmamque  preferens,  rursus 
ac  liabitatorum  frequentia  nec  mini¬ 
mus  cestimandus  occurrit ;  quippe 
qui  sub  finem  Edwardi  tertii  regi- 
minis  numeravit  non  minus  quarn 
nonaginta  tria  oedificia  (Placeas  Ex- 
tenta  vocat)  in  hoc  oppido  condita, 
tredecim  hortos,  unum  pomarium, 
duodecim  croftos  (verba  Extentae 
sunt)  plusquam  sexaginta  terrarum 
linulas  (lleiniau)  domesticatim  dis- 
positas.  Quae  quidem  omnia  populi 
frequentiam,  saltern  primo  enascentis 
cevo,  ibi  non  contemnendam  indi- 
gitant.  Nec  idcircum  ego  ullum 
putarem  Bellomarisco  gloriosae  esse 
locum,  ut  arrogare  solet,  quod  ip- 
siusmet  Burgenses,  excluso  Novo 
Burgo,  suum  in  Parliamentum  dele- 
gant  substitutum,  cum  aequius  judi- 
care  sit,oppidi  hujus  Patronos,aetate 
superiori,  etsi  nunc  tabula  mutata 
tanto  auspiciis  magnatum,  in  Aula 
Regum,  gratiores  extisse,  ut  tali 
gravamine  Novus  hie  Burgus  rele- 
varetur,  totumque  onus  (ita  res 
tunc  audiit)  in  Bellummariscum,  illo 
sedato  tranquilloque  tempore,  lmjus- 
modi  hand  ambitionis  gnaro  conji- 
ceretur,  adeo  ut  quod  in  principio 
oneri  fuit,  tandem  aliquando  honori 
esse  ccepit. 


will  look  into  it,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Owen,  the  most 
worthy  mayor  of this  borough.  From 
the  old  manor,  by  the  king's  permis¬ 
sion,  a  new  borough  thus  sprang  up, 
whose  privileges  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  commot  of  Maene 
thought  fit  to  acquiesce  in  throughout 
with  a  willing  mind.  Nor  did  the 
borough,  by  reason  of  its  more  tender 
age,  become  of  less  note  and  reputa¬ 
tion  than  others;  indeed,  it  yielded  to 
none  in  respect  of  its  ox  market,  and 
was  doubtless  the  first,  and  bore  the 
palm  of  superiority,  amongst  almost 
all  the  fairs  of  W ales,  for  the  number 
and  breed  of  its  cattle.  Again,  it 
strikes  us  that  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  least  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  for  about 
the  end  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign 
it  numbered  no  less  than  ninety- three 
dwelling-houses  (so  the  Extent  says) 
which  were  builtin  the  town,  thirteen 
gardens,  one  orchard,  twelve  crofts, 
(they  are  the  words  of  the  Extent ,) 
and  more  than  sixty  lines  (lleiniau)  of 
lan  d  laid  out  for  separate  houses.  All 
which  particulars  indicate,  indeed, 
that  the  frequency  of  the  population 
in  that  place  was  not  to  be  despised, 
at  least  in  the  first  period  of  its 
growth.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit 
that  there  is  any  room  for  vain¬ 
glorious  Beaumarais  to  boast,  as  it 
usually  does, that  its  burgesses  elected 
their  representative  in  Parliament 
without  Newborough  ;  whereas  we 
have  the  greater  right  to  infer  that 
the  patrons  of  this  town  at  a  former 
period,  though  now  the  tables  are 
turned  so  much  under  the  auspices  of 
the  great,  were  ratherwell  received  at 
the  royal  court;  and  that  this  new 
borough  was  relieved  of  such  a 
weight,  and  the  whole  burden  (so  the 
matter  was  regarded  then)  thrown 
upon  Beaumarais  in  that  pacified 
and  tranquil  period,  which  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  such  ambition  as 
that  what  was  in  the  beginning  a 
burden,  should  at  length  come  to  be 
considered  as  an  honour. 
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Palatium  Principis  quod  attinet, 
quod  Extenta  regia  (Recordorum 
nostrorum  liber)  in  hac  ora  olim 
extisse  saepius  praedicat,  nihil  nunc 
temporis  praeter  murorum  vestigia 
ex  arenis  nuper  retecta,  quadrata 
area,  si  ex  umbra  quis  rem  metitur, 
posset  commonstrari ;  qui  locus  in 
hunc  diem  ab  accolis  vulgo  Llys, 
i.  e.,  Aula  dicitur,  atque  ab  Ecclesia 
Novo-Burgiana  (sancto  Petro  dedi- 
cata)  Austrum  versus  non  multem 
dissidet,  sed  earn  fere  ad  limina 
liabet ;  ideoque  vix  ambigendum 
puto  quin  haec  Ecclesia  olim,  his 
regiis  aedibus,  quibus  proxime  adstat, 
pro  capella  domestica  usui  erat, 
talemque  capellam  alicubi  has  aedes 
coluisse  in  Extenta  legimus  ;  et  quo 
quaeso  verisimilius  loco,  suam  has 
regias  aedes  habuisse  capellam,  quam 
ubi  haec  Ecclesia  est,  quae  cum  desie- 
rat  esse  domestica,  protinus  ut  jam 
pridem  nota  est,  parochialis  evaserit. 


Hociterum  non  omittendem  duco, 
Manerium  Rosirianum,ad  quod  totus 
fere  Comotus  de  Maene  jure  cliente- 
lari  spectat,  tanto  Principum  An- 
glorum  in  praetio  fuisse,  et  sibi  pro 
re  non  tarn  nullius  momenti  ab  illis 
estimari,  ut  jus  et  dominium  hujus 
Manerii  (aliis  permultis  ejusmodi 
prorsus  venditis  et  e  corona  alien- 
atis)  in  suis  manibus  Reges  Prin- 
cipesque  nostri  reservare  dignati 
sunt,  et  continuo  per  proprios  suo 
nomine  Seneschallos  (eosque  e  pri- 
moribus  ut  plurimum  hujus  insula 
viris  delegates)  universo  Comoto  jus 
dixerunt :  quibus  vero  ut  Manerii 
Seneschallis  tantum  viginti  solidi, 
sed  Comoti  Raglottis  (duo  ea  mu- 
nera  eidem  personae  pene  semper 
conferuntur)  quinque  librae  sterling- 
corum  e  Principis  fisco,  pro  salario 
quotannis  solvuntur. 


With  respect  to  the  prince’s  palace, 
which  the  Royal  Extent  (the  book 
of  our  records)  repeatedly  affirms  to 
have  formerly  stood  in  this  district, 
nothing  now  besides  vestiges  of  the 
walls,  lately  uncovered  by  the  sands, 
forming  a  square  area,  if  one  may 
measure  a  thing  by  its  mere  shadow, 
can  be  shown ;  which  place  is,  to  this 
day,  commonly  called  by  the  natives, 
Llys,  i.  e.,  the  court.  It  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  too,  on  the  south  side,  from  the 
church  of  Newborough  (which  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  St. Peter);  indeed,  it  nearly 
adjoins  it;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
there  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this 
church  was  formerly  used  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  chapel  for  these  royal  buildings, 
close  to  which  it  stood.  And  that  such 
a  chapel  did  adorn  these  buildings 
somewhere  or  other  we  read  in  the 
Extent;  and  in  what  place,  pray,  is  it 
more  likely  that  these  royal  buildings 
should  have  had  their  chapel,  than 
where  the  church  now  stands,  which, 
when  it  had  ceased  to  be  domestic, 
forthwith  became  parochial,  in  which 
light  it  has  long  since  been  regarded  ? 

We  should  not,  I  think,  omit  to 
mention  the  circumstance,  that  the 
manor  of  Rhoshir,  to  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  com  mot  of  Maene 
appertains  in  right  of  homage,  had 
been  so  valued  by  the  English  princes, 
and  occasionally  regarded  by  them  of 
such  importance,  that  our  own  kings 
and  princes  thought  proper  to  reserve 
in  their  own  hands  the  right  and  lord- 
ship  of  the  said  manor  (a  great  many 
other  places  of  that  description  having 
been  altogether  sold  and  alienated 
from  the  crown),  and  constantly  dis¬ 
pensed  justice  to  the  whole  commot 
through  certain  persons  termed  Sene¬ 
schals ;  who  for  the  m  ost  part  received 
their  commission  from  the  chieftains 
of  the  island ;  to  whom,  as  stewards  of 
the  manor,  only  twenty  shillings, but 
as  deputies  of  the  commot  (those  two 
offices  are  generally  conferred  upon 
the  same  individual),  five  pounds 
sterling,  are  paid  out  of  the  prince’s 
exchequer  as  their  annual  salary. 
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Altera  vero  Paroclme  pars,  quae 
extra  Burgum  est,  vocatur  Hendre 
Rhossir ;  haec  autem  solummodo 
nunc  ad  Manerium  dependenter  et 
astrictiones  lege  spectat ;  cui  Rhos- 
colyn,  Sybylltir  et  Bryngwallan  ex- 
trajacentes  pro  hamlettis  adject® 
sunt ;  quod  his  districtibus  continetur 
terrarum  solum  hac  die  Manerium 
dieitur,  cujus  (sub  Principe)  senes- 
challo,  causarum  judici,  curiam  et 
placita  tenenti,  illius  terras  populus 
suas  sectas  debet  absolvitque. 

Proprietarii  hujus  Parocliiae  in- 
signioris  notae  sunt, 

1.  Dominus  ArthurusOwen  Baro- 
nettus  prosapie  Kyndeliana,  oriundus 
stirpis  Mericianae,  haeres  amplissi- 
mus :  cuj us  parens  Dnus  Hugo  Owen 
Baronettus,  in  haeredioBrondeg,  jure 
sanguinis  ultimaque  ejus  domus  lias- 
rede,  nomine  Elena  Owen,  volente 
et  stipulante  successit,dictusque  Ar- 
thurus  Owen  Baronettus,  quod  pater 
acquisivit,  nunc  possidet. 

2.  Dominus  Audoenus  Hughes. 
Hie  plurimus  terrarum  colligabat 
emptiones.  Is,  Gweridiano  progna- 
tus  stemmate,  longe  alios  suas  gentis 
amplioris  fortunas  praeivit  adeptione, 
domum  que  collustravit.  Porro 
Wilhelmus  Griffith  de  Penyrallt, 
Ludovicus  Hughes  de  Bryniau, 
aliique  pauci,  qui  avitos  agros  in 
suis  familiis  retinuisse  reperiuntur. 
Superiori  vero  seculo,  duo  hie  e 
Bodoeniana  domo  fratres,  Ludovi¬ 
cus  et  Gibbonus,  filii  minores  Owini 
ap  Meirick,  familiis  aliquantis  per 
florentibus  jecerunt  fundamina ;  Lu- 
dovicus  apud  Brondeg,  irenarcha 
ille  Celebris,  ad  comitia  regni  saepe 
deputatus,  praeclaram  transegit  vi- 
tam  ;  ac  Gibbonus  in  Novo  Burgo, 
minori,  forsan  fama,  sed  aequali 
laude  vixit.  Ambo  in  posteros  Lares 
uberrime  instructos  transmisere  : 
claruerunt  inter  pares  posteri :  tan¬ 
dem  rerum  mutandarum  decursu, 
unus  vendidit:  altera  innupta  erat 
feemina,  quae  ad  stirpem,  qua  de- 


The  other  part  of  the  parish, 
which  is  situate  without  the  borough, 
is  called  Hendre  Rhossir;  but  this 
only  belongs  to  the  manor  now  as  a 
dependency,  and  by  the  laws  of  astric- 
tion;  to  which  Rhoscolvn,  Sybylltir, 
andBryngwallan,lyingon  the  outside 
are  added  as  hamlets.  The  land  com¬ 
prised  by  these  districts  is  called,  at  the 
present  day,  the  Manor,  and  to  its 
steward  (under  the  prince)  being  the 
judge  of  causes,  and  holding  a  Court 
and  Pleas,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  owe  and  perform  their  suit. 

The  proprietors  of  this  consider¬ 
able  parish  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Owen,  Baronet, 
derived  from  the  Meyrick  stock  in 
the  line  of  Cynddelw ;  inheritor  of 
very  great  wealth,  whose  father,  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  Baronet,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Brondeg  by  the  will 
and  devise  of  his  kinswoman,  Ellen 
Owen,  who  was  the  last  heir  of  that 
house ;  and  the  said  Arthur  Owen, 
Baronet,  now  possesses  what  his 
father  thus  acquired. 

2.  Sir  Owen  Hughes.  He  joined 
together  a  great  many  purchases  of 
land.  Sprung  from  the  stock  of 
Gwerydd,  he  far  surpassed  others  of 
his  own  family  by  the  attainment  of 
a  more  ample  fortune,  and  rendered 
his  house  illustrious. 

Also,  William  Griffith,  of  Pen  yr 
Allt;  Lewis  Hughes, of  Bryniau;  and 
a  few  others,  who  are  found  to  have 
kept  in  their  own  families  their  ances¬ 
tral  lands.  Here,  at  a  former  period, 
two  brothers  of  the  house  of  Bodowen, 
Lewis  and  Gibbon,  younger  sons  of 
Owen  ap  Meyrick,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  families  which  flourished  for 
some  time.  Lewis,  the  celebrated 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  was  fre¬ 
quently  elected  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  spent  his  distinguished  life  at 
Brondeg ;  Gibbon, perhaps  of  inferior 
fame,  but  of  equal  praise,  lived  in 
Newborough.  Both  transmitted  to 
posterity  most  richly  stocked  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  their  posterity  were  illus¬ 
trious  among  their  equals.  At  length, 
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scenderat  ut  infra  haeredium  mori- 
tura  relegavit 


Quod  ad  loci  qualitatem  attinet, 
totam  lianc  regionem  nitroso  aere  e 
mari  perflante,  maxima  foecunditate 
pecoribus  pascendis,  frugibusque 
alendis,praepollere  observandum  est. 

Territorii  hujus  pars  ad  solem 
meridianum  versa,  arenarum  a  mari 
volatilium,  multo  sale  impregna- 
tarum,  copicsa  aspergine  in  dies  suc- 
crescit  ac  refocillatur,  etsi  quando- 
que  arenarum  furibundo  Libonoto 
crebroque  propulsus,  huic  oppido 
frequenter  non  parum  cesserint  in- 
commoda.  Quod  preventions  causa, 
penultimo  elapso  seculo,  gravioribus 
poenis  e  Regina  Virgine  cautum  erat, 
ut  arenarum  cumuli  Burgum  a  tergo 
spectantes,  nullis  utique  manibus, 
radices  juncorum  funiculis  (ut  mos 
erat)  conficiendis,  extrahendo  dila- 
cerentur ;  ne,  compagibus  eo  modo 
solutis,  arenulae  inde  ferocibus  ventis 
detritse,  procellisque  propulsse  quod 
non  raro  minitantur,  ex  improviso 
oppidum  obruant. 


Nulla  milii  alia  in  liac  regione 
quod  sciam  observatur  digna  occur- 
rebant,  praeter  Lapidem  erectum  ad 
Brondeg,  rudiore  charactere  exara- 
tum,  de  quo  quid indigitan t  qualesque 
illae  liter®  sint,  alibi  saltern  plus 
vacabit  ostendere. 

Limites  incorporati  Burgi,  ut  ali- 
quando  a  loci  accolis  certior  sum 
factus,  liis  percursi  sunt  notis,  viz., 
incipiendo  a  Clynnog  fechan  pro- 
grediendum  est  per  Terwyn  Beuno 
ad  Dolgeran  ;  exinde  per  mediam 
paludem  Genivensam  ad  amnem 
Braint  apud  Rhyddgaer;  inde  ad 
Abermsene  ;  ab  Abermaene  ad  Ro- 


in  the  course  of  changeable  things, 
one  heir  sold  his  property  5  the  other 
was  an  unmarried  woman,  who,  at 
her  death,  bequeathed  hers  as  an 
hereditary  estate  to  the  family  in 
which  it  had  descended. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  we  must  observe  that  the  whole 
of  the  district,  owing  to  a  nitrous  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  blowing  over  it,  displays 
very  great  fertility,  suitable  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  growing  of 
corn.  Part  of  the  territory,  facing 
the  mid-day  sun,  grows  and  is  re¬ 
freshed  daily  by  means  of  a  copious 
besprinkling  of  sand  which  flies  from 
the  sea,  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt ;  though  sometimes  the  driving  of 
the  sand  by  the  furious  and  frequent 
south-west  wind  has  often  proved  not 
a  little  disadvantageous  to  this  town. 
Indeed  with  a  view  to  its  prevention, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  but 
one,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Virgin 
Queen,  under  very  heavy  penalties, 
for  any  one  to  break  in  pieces  the  heaps 
of  sand  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the 
borough,  by  pulling  out  the  roots  of 
rushes  to  make  ropes  of  (as  was 
usually  the  case),  lest  their  compact¬ 
ness  being  by  that  means  loosened, 
the  small  sand  beaten  from  thence 
by  violent  winds,  and  drifted  onward 
by  storms,  which  it  often  threatens 
to  do,  should  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  overwhelm  the  town. 

No  other  particulars  that  I  know 
of  occurred  to  me  as  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation  in  this  district,  except  an 
upright  stone  at  Brondeg,  inscribed 
with  rude  characters ;  concerning 
which,  what  those  letters  signify, 
and  what  kind  they  are,  I  shall  have 
more  leisure  to  show  elsewhere. 

The  boundaries  of  the  incorporated 
borough,  as  I  have  been  some  time 
since  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  are 
well  defined  by  these  marks,  namely, 
— starting  at  Clynnog  fechan  we 
must  proceed  through  Terwyn  Beuno 
to  Dolgeran  ;  from  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  Geny  v  marsh  to  the 
river  Braint  by  Rhyddgaer;  thence  to 
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bach  ;  exinde  prope  Hendai  ad 
Brynrhedyn  ;  hinc  ad  Maes  y 
Ceirchdir ;  inde  ad  stagnum  Rhos- 
ddu  ;  indeque  per  Cae’rtowyn  ad 
regiam  viam  ;  hinc  ad  Maenllwyd  ; 
inde  paululura  circumeundoadLlain 
y  groesvaen ;  deinde  ad  domum 
quandam  in  oppido,  vulgo  Plas 
ucha ;  exinde  ad  Tir  Bodvel ;  hinc 
ad  Ty  mawr ;  abhinc  meandris  qui- 
busdam  pervolutis  ad  Bryn  Madoc 
in  palude  de  Malltraeth  ;  exinde  ad 
Cerrig  Mawr;  ex  hinc  transeundo 
Hendre’r  orsedd  ad  Glyn  teg ;  inde 
ad  Cefnmawr  ucha  ;  exinde  juxta 
Hendre’r  orsedd  ad  locum  vulgo 
dictum  Tavern  bridd  ;  hinc  ad 
Caeau  brychion ;  exhinc  ad  stagnum 
Rhoshir ;  ex  hoc  per  Tir  Nest  ad 
Brynsinc  ;  inde  juxta  Rectoris  hor- 
reum  circumeundo  Cerrig  y  gwydd 
pervenire  est  ad  Clynnog  vechan, 
unde  circuitum  incepimus.  His  ter- 
minis  Novus  Burgus  cum  suis  terris 
Burgagiis  cmterisque  juribus  ad  eum 
spectantibus,  a  reliquo  manerio 
Charta  Regia  dispesci  et  collimitari 
praesto  advertendus  est. 


Liang einwen  et  Llangaffo. 

Haec  Rectoria  in  duas  divisa  est 
Parochias,  et  plures  Yillarum  dis- 
trictus  infra  suos  amplexa  est  can- 
cellos,  quam  quaepiam  altera  in  haec 
Insula  Rectoria,  quos  ego  his  stric- 
turus  perlustrandos  aggredior  :  pri- 
mo  de  Llangeinwen. 

Haec  Ecclesia  Divae  Genivennae, 
Brychan  supra  memorati  filiae  soro- 
risque  Donivennae  si  qua  nostrum 
priscorum  scriptis  fides  est,  nomini 
reperitur  dedicata.  Stat  autem  hu- 
jus  sanctas  Genivennae  fanum,  prae 
aliis  hujus  insulae  templis,  quae  ut 
plurimum  sicciori  et  elatiori  gaudet 
solo,  in  loco  admodum  madido  ac 
uliginoso ;  ut  pote  quod  suum  olim 
condendis  mortuis  ccemeterium  a 
se  aliquo  intervallo  dissitum  habuit : 
nunc  maceria  dirutareliquaeplaniciei 


Abermaene;  from  Abermaene  to  Ro- 
bach;  from  thence  near  Hendai  to 
Bryn  rhedyn ;  thence  to  Maes  y 
Ceirchdir;  thence  to  the  Rhosddu 
pond ;  and  from  thence  through  Cae’r 
towyn  to  the  high  road ;  thence  to 
Maenllwy dd ;  thence  going  round  a 
little  to  Llain  y  Groesvaen;  then  to  a 
certain  house  in  the  town  commonly 
called  y  Plas  Ucha;  from  thence  to 
Tir  Bodvel;  thence  to  Ty  Mawr;  from 
thence  in  a  zig-zag  direction  to  Bryn 
Madoc  in  the  marsh  of  Malltraeth  ; 
from  thence  to  Cerrig  Mawr  ;  from 
thence  passing  over  Hendre’r  orsedd 
to  Glyn  teg ;  thence  to  Cefn  Mawr 
Ucha;  from  thence  near  Hendre’r 
orsedd  to  a  place  commonly  called 
Tavern  bridd;  thence  to  Caeau  brych¬ 
ion  ;  from  thence  to  the  pond  of  Rhos¬ 
hir;  from  that  through  Tir  Nest  to 
Brynsinc;  thence  going  round  Cerrig 
y  Gwydd  by  the  rector’s  barn  we 
arrive  at  Clynnog  vechan,  whence  we 
commenced  the  circuit.  By  these 
marks  we  may  easily  perceive  the 
separation  and  limits  ofNewborough, 
with  its  bur<xa<xe  territories  and  other 
rights,  from  the  rest  of  the  manor,  as 
they- were  defined  by  royal  charter. 

Llangeinwen  and  Llangaffo. 

This  rectory  is  divided  into  two 
parishes,  and  embraces  within  its 
borders  more  townships  than  any 
other  rectory  in  the  island;  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  consider  in  these 
limits,  and  first  of  Llangeinwen. 

This  church,  if  any  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  writings  of  our  ancestors, 
appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
name  of  St.  Ceinwen,  daughter  of 
Brychan  before  mentioned,  and  sister 
of  Dwynwen.  The  shrine,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  St.  Ceinwen,  above 
the  other  churches  in  the  island, 
the  soil  of  which  is  generally  of 
a  drier  and  more  elevated  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  situated  in  a  very  moist 
and  marshy  spot;  so  much  so,  that 
it  had  formerly  its  cemetry  for  the 
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aequatum  inutile  obsolebat,  ususque 
nuper  in  ambitu  ecclesioe  sepeliendis, 
fere  dixerim  immergendis,  mortuo- 
rum  cadaveribus  obtinebat,  et  usque 
(ut  possim)  obtinet.  Locus  tametsi, 
ubi  ecclesia  est,  jam  temporis  valde 
humidus  depressusque  videtur,  non 
est  verum  tamen  quod  ab  ecclesia 
condita  terram  hanc  super  quam 
fundata  est,  tam  madidam  et  lutu- 
lentam  quam  in  presentiarum  est,  ex- 
titisse  arbitremur.  Uniyersa  quippe 
palus  ad  quam  extructa  est  haec 
ecclesia,  arenarum  accretionibus, 
quas  per  planum  dispergunt  venti, 
magis  indies  magisque  augescit ; 
eaque  de  causa  palus  hie  illic,  super- 
ficie  tenus,  pedetentim  elevatur ;  quo 
pacto  latices  prope  ecclesiam  decur- 
rentes,  ilia  adacta  et  arenariis  istius- 
modi  incrementis  eleyata  terra,  ibi 
cursum  sistunt  et  restagnantur,  lo- 
cumque  ea  propter  hyemali  praeser- 
tim  tempore  humidissimum,  et  cor- 
poribus  inhumandis  quam  maxime 
incongrum  reddunt. 


Ad  parochiam  quod  spectat,  hse 
imprimis  numerantur  Villulae,  soil. 
Celleiniog,  Aberbraint,  Cly  nnog  Y  e- 
chan,  Llanfair-y-Cwmmwdd,  Taly- 
bont,  Mossoglen,  Bodrudan,  Trebill 
et  Tregarnedd. 

1.  Celleiniog.  His  prima  dignior 
nota  occurrit  Yilla  de  Celleiniog,  a 
cella  cujus  Linoci  nuncupatam  si 
quis  asserat,  non  renitor,  quandoqui- 
dem  alter  in  hac  insula  dignoscitur 
locus,  scil :  Lleinioc,  vel  porth  Llein- 
ioc,  prope  Penmon,  Linoci  cujusdam 
titulo  insignitus,  atque  in  Hibernia 
quacum  Britannorum  gens  plurimus 
id  genus  rebus  consentiebat,  suas  ec- 
clesiolas  hujus  vel  illiusSancti  Celias, 
ut  puta  Cellmannoc,  Cellcongail, 
Celltucca,  etc.  nuncupare  vulgatissi- 
mum  est.  Ab  bis  equidem  cellis 
non  desunt  qui  Culdeorum  nomen 
olim  inter  Britannos  celeburrimum 
suum  traxisse  ortum  somniant. 


interment  of  the  dead  separated  from 
distance  from  itself.  Now,  the  wall 
of  the  remaining  area  being  broken 
down,  the  levelled  spot  has  become 
useless;  and  the  practice  of  burying 
in  the  churchyard,  I  might  almost 
say  of  immersing,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  has  lately  obtained,  and  does 
still  obtain(as  far  as  I  know).  Though 
the  place  where  the  church  is  appears 
now  very  wet  and  sunk,  there  is  no 
reason,  however,  that  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  from  the  first  building  of 
the  church  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has  been  so  moist  and  soft  as 
it  is  at  present.  Indeed,  the  whole 
marsh,  near  which  the  church  is 
erected,  increases  more  and  more 
every  day,  through  the  accumulation 
of  the  sands  which  the  winds  scatter 
over  the  plain, and  on  that  account  the 
swamp  there  is  gradually  raised  to  the 
surface.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
water,  running  down  near  the  church, 
the  ground  being  heaped  and  eleva¬ 
ted  by  the  increase  of  sand,  stops  its 
course  there,  and  forms  a  pool ;  and 
therefore  renders  the  place,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  wholly  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

With  respect  to  the  parish,  in  the 
first  place,  the  following  townships 
are  enumerated;  namely , Celleiniog, 
Aberbraint, Clynnogvechan,Llanfair 
y  Cwmmwd,Tal  y  bont,  Mossoglen, 
Bodrudan,  Trebill,  and  Tregarnedd. 

1.  Celleiniog.  Among  these,  the 
township  of  Celleiniog  presents  itself 
first  to  our  view,  as  being  the  most 
worthy  of  observation.  Should  any 
one  affirm  that  it  received  its  name 
frow  the  cell  of  some  Lleiniog  or 
other, I  say  nothing  against  him;  since 
there  is  another  place  in  this  island, 
namely,  Lleiniog,  or  Porth  Lleiniog, 
near  Penmon,  known  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  some 
Lleiniog.  In  Ireland,  likewise,  with 
which  the  British  race  agreed  in 
several  matters  of  that  sort,  it  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  designate  the 
shrines  of  this  saint  or  that  by  the 
names  of  cells;  for  instance,  Cell- 
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Hanc  Viliam  ex  remotioris  oevi 
chartulis  pro  Parochia  de  Celleinioc 
capellam  habente  propriam,S.  Marias 
Virgini  dicatam,  haberi  liquet ;  to- 
tumque  jus  dominium,  &c.,  hujus 
agri,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis, 
celeberrimus  Northwallias  Princeps 
Leolinus  ap  Jorwerth,  cognomine 
magnus,  Coenobio  Conuensi,  ab  ipso 
fundato,  in  francam  Eleemosynam 
dedit,  prout  syngraphae  illius  Princi- 
pis  a  ciarissimo  Dugdalo  in  suis  Mo- 
nasteriis  evulgatae  liquido  testantur. 

Limites  hujus  Villae,  ut  ex  antiquo 
Syngrapho  jam  pridem  excerpsi,  hie 
non  me  piguerit  percurrere,  viz. 

“  Concessi  igitur  (Leolinus  Prin¬ 
ceps)  eisdem  (Abbati  et  Fratribus) 
et  confirmavi  Celleinioc,  per  hos 
scil.  terminos;  ascendendo  de  Maene 
per  fluvium  Braint,  usque  ad  Aber- 
pwll  Dwyran ;  hinc  per  medium 
aquae  Pwll  Dwyran  usque  ad  Sara 
Gerrig ;  hinc  per  quoddam  clawdd 
(sepimentum  intelligit)  lapidibus 
signatum  (jam  communis  via  est 
utrinque  defossata)  ad  quoddam 
stagnum  juxta  Trefarthen ;  hinc  per 
medium  illius  stagni  ad  Clawdd  yr 
Adwy ;  hinc  per  illud  Clawdd  usque 
ad  maris  littus ;  hinc  directe  ad 
alveum  Maene ;  et  sic  per  medium 
Maene  usque  ad  Aberbraint.  Con¬ 
cessi  etiam  et  confirmavi  eisdem 
molendinum  de  Talybont  cum  per¬ 
tinentiis,  aquam  quoque  et  fossam 
de  Sara  y  felin, usque  ad  Carreg  El- 
gan  (nunc  audit  Carreg  y  milgwyn) 
atque  etiam  viam  communem  omni 
tempore,  e  Celleinioc  ad  molendinum 
praedictum  absque  impedimento  cu- 
juscumque,  &c.” 


mannoc,  Cellcongail,  Celltucca,  &c. 
There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  those 
who  fancy  that  the  name  of  the  Cul- 
dees,  formerly  well  known  among 
the  Britons,  derived  its  origin  from 
these  cells. 

It  appears,  from  documents  of  a 
remote  period,  that  this  township  -was 
accounted  as  a  parish,  having  its  own 
chapel  of  Celleiniog,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  surnamed  the 
Great,  the  most  eminent  prince  of 
North  Wales,  granted  the  manorial 
rights,  & c.,  of  this  district,  with  all 
appurtenances,  as  free  alms  to  the 
abbey  ofConwy, which  he  had  found¬ 
ed  ;  as  the  charters  of  that  prince, 
published  by  the  illustrious  Dugdale 
in  his  Monasteries,  clearly  testify. 

I  shall  not  be  sorry  here  to  run 
over  the  boundaries  of  this  township, 
as  I  have  lately  collected  them  out  of 
an  ancient  deed  ;  thus — 

“  I  therefore”  (Prince  Llewelyn) 
“have  granted  and  confirmed  to  the 
same”  (abbots  and  friars)  “Celleiniog, 
known  by  these  limits,  namely,  as¬ 
cending  from  Maene  th  rough  the  river 
Braint  as  far  as  Aberpwll  Dwyran ; 
from  thence  through  the  middle  of  the 
water  of  Pwll  Dwyran  as  far  as  Sarn 
Gerrig ;  from  thence  by  a  certain 
clawdd  (fence)  made  of  stones  (the 
public  path  has  now  a  ditch  on  either 
side)to  a  certain  poolnearTrefarthen ; 
from  thence  through  the  middle  of 
that  pool  to  Clawdd  yr  Adwy;  from 
thence  through  that  Clawdd  to  the 
sea  shore ;  from  thence  straight  to  the 
bed  of  the  Maene;  and  thus  through 
the  middle  of  Maene  as  far  as  Aber¬ 
braint.  I  have  moreover  granted  and 
confirmed  to  the  same  the  mill  of  Tal 
y  bont  with  appurtenances ;  the  water 
also  and  ditch  of  Sarn  y  felin,  as  far 
as  Carreg  Elgan  (now  called  Carreg 
y  Milgwyn),  and  likewise  a  public 
path  at  all  times  from  Celleiniog  to 
the  above  mentioned  mill  without 
impediments  of  any  kind,”  See. 

This  district,  naturally  fruitful  in 
advantageous  for 
MM 
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pecoribus  alendis  valde  commoda,  grain,  and  highly 
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olim  (nime  fugit  veritas)  pro  frumen 
tario  pecuarioque  praedio  Principis 
Northwallise,  manerioque  ejus  apud 
Rhosir,cui  proxime  adstat,reservato 
quodam  jure,  appropriata  extiterat. 
Talium  enim  praediorum  hoc  ritu 
maneriis  Regiis  usu  captorum  no¬ 
mine  terrae  pastus  Extentae  Delvianae 
Codex  passim  meminit ;  eorumque 
usu-fructuarii  tunc  temporis  Gwyr 
Til*  y  Porth  yulgo  nominati,  quos 
fusius  eo  nomine  Extenta  praedi- 
cat,  i.  e.,  colonos  Principis.  Qui 
suam  manerio  ejus  annonam  pro 
redditu  quotannis  deferentes,  hujus- 
modi  terras  maneriis  appropriatas 
ex  antiquo  more,  eo  pacto  sibi  suis- 
que  heredibus  tenuerunt ;  ideoque 
in  hunc  usque  diem  pars  non  minima 
illius  agri,  Maes  y  Porth,  i.  e.,  anno- 
narius  ager  dicta  est.  Utcunque  res 
erat,  in  comperto  est  Coenobium 
Conuense  hanc  villam,  quum  ex 
concessu  Principis  Leolini  ea  sibi 
donari  contigerat,  pro  annonaria, 
seu  Grangia  sua,  uti  tunc  dicta, 
earn  substituisse,  et  quia  usus  inde 
fructus  ad  quartum  vas  Conventui 
rependeretur,  idcirco  Quart  Grange 
nomen  accepit,  ex  quo  Villae  caput 
Quirt  adhuc  vulgo  vocitatur. 


Ccenobio  circa  annum  1541,  lata 
lege,  dissoluto,  villa  haec  cum  aliis 
hujusmodi  permultis  in  Regis  manus 
se  contulit ;  tenentesque  ejus  qui 
elocationibus  olim  vel  feodi  firma 
(Leases  or  Ffeefarm)  Conventui 
obstringebantur,  illico  numeratio  pe- 
cuniis,  ex  regia  concessione  e  manu 
in  manum  earum  terrarum  emptores 
evasere.  Sic  autem  Wilhelmus 
Griffith  de  Caernarvon,  Wilhelmus 
Bulkeley  de  Porthamel,  aliique, 
praedia  sua  in  hac  Villa,  sibi  et  hae- 
redibus  suis  jure  haereditario  acqui- 
siverunt;  dum  Rhesus  ap  Llywelyn 
de  Llanddaniel,  prosapia  Lovachana, 


rearing  cattle,  was  formerly,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  corn  and 
cattle  farm  of  the  prince  of  North 
W ales,  and  appropriated  to  his  ma¬ 
nor  at  Rhossir,  to  which  it  is  closely 
situated,  by  a  certain  reserved  right. 
For  the  Book  of  the  Delvian  Extent 
makes  frequent  mention  of  such 
farms  as  having  been  taken  to  the 
royal  manors  in  this  way  by  pre¬ 
scription  of  use,  under  the  name  of 
pasture  land.  Their  usufructuaries 
at  that  time  commonly  called  Gwyr 
Tir  y  Porth,  whom  the  Extent  very 
often  designates  by  that  name,  i.  e., 
the  prince’s  husbandmen,  since  they 
furnished  his  manor  with  provisions 
as  their  annual  rent,  thus  held  lands  of 
this  description,  which  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  manors  after  an  ancient 
custom,  for  themselves,  and  for  their 
heirs.  And,  therefore,  to  this  very 
day,  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
district  is  called  Maes  y  Porth;  that 
is,  the  field  of  provision.  But,  what¬ 
ever  the  cause  was,  it  was  plain  that 
the  abbey  of  Conway,  when  this 
township  was  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  grant  of  prince  Llewelyn,  turned 
it  into  a  provision  farm,  or  grange, 
as  it  was  then  called ;  and  because 
grain  to  the  amount  of  four  bushels 
was  paid  from  thence  to  the  convent, 
it  was  therefore  denominated  Quart 
Grange,  from  which  the  chief  place 
of  the  township  is  still  generally 
called  Quirt. 

The  monastery  being  dissolved  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  about  the  year  1541, 
this  township,  with  several  others  of 
the  like  description, fell  into  the  king’s 
hands;  and  its  tenants,  who  were  for¬ 
merly  tied  to  the  conventual  establish¬ 
ment  in  consideration  of  leases  or  fee- 
farm  rents,  by  royal  permission  be¬ 
came  forthwith,  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  purchasers  of  those  lands. 
Thus  it  was  that  William  Griffith  of 
Caernarvon,  William  Bulkeley  of 
Porthamel, and  others, acquired  their 
farms  in  this  township,  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs,  by  hereditary  right ; 
whilst  Rhys  ap  Llewelyn  of  Llandda- 
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stemmate  Jorwerthino,  prognatus 
(a  quo  jam  Thom.  Williams  sexta 
pendet  propagine)  jus  et  dominium 
universae  Villas,  una  cum  capitali 
praedio  de  Quirt,  omnesque  immuni- 
tates,  facilitates  implacitandi  catalla 
erratica,  bona  naufraga,  Francosple- 
gios  caeteraque  hujusmodi  manerio- 
rum  prout  Abbas  de  Conway  olim 
tenuit,  sibi  haeredibusque  suis  in  per- 
petuum  stipulatum  iri  adparaverit ; 
concedente  primo  Rege  Hen.  octavo 
Wilhelmo  Chaplin  et  Johanni  Sel- 
wood  ;  qui  vendiderunt  cuidam  Ja- 
cobo  Rogers  ;  a  quo  idem  Rhesus 
ap  Llywelyn  pro  45  libris  sterling- 
orum,  ut  in  I)omus  illius  chartulis 
videndum  est,  totum  emit. 

Sic  autem  alterum  in  ea  Villa  proe- 
dium  vocatum  Twr  et  Rhyddgaer 
praedictus  Wilhelmus  Bulkeley  a 
quodam  Richardo  Andrews  et 
Georgio  Lisle,  quibus  Rex  dona- 
verat  pro  50  libris  sterlingorum, 
emerat.  En  !  terrarum  eo  tempore 
pretia  !  quarum  quaeque  non  duplo 
fere  majori  annuo  censu  cestimatur. 

An  aliqui  antiquo  jure  liberi  in 
hac  Villa  extitere  tenentes,  vel  an 
totum  Villenagium  erat,  manerio 
Rossiriano  primo,  deinde  Conuensi- 
bus  Regularibus  jure  ascriptitio  su- 
bordinatum,  sane  non  habeo  quod 
asseram.  Ita  etiam,  an  capella  hasc 
(sacrario  ejus  adhuc  existente,  reli- 
quo  in  habitaculum  converso)  an, 
inquam,  capella  haec  ante  Leolini 
Principis  donationem  fun  data  fuerat, 
vel,  an  ab  Abbatibus  Conovii,  se- 
quentibus  post  donationem  seculis, 
suis  hominibus  extructa,  et  pro  sa- 
cello  privato  citra  alterius  ecclesise 
dependentiam  habita,  minus  habeo 
quod  dixerim.  Interim  si  conjectari 
liceat,  verisimile  mihi  videtur  hanc 
totam  Viliam  per  se  Parochiam 
fuisse,  forte  Ecclesioe  sanctae  Geni- 
vennae  (ut  nunc  est)  subnexam ; 
idque  inde  evenisse  conjicio,  scilicet 
ut  cum  Abbates  Conuenses,  quos 


niel,  of  the  line  of  Llywarch,  sprung 
from  the  stock  of  Jorwerth  (to  whom 
Thomas  Williams  now  belongs  in  the 
sixth  descent), procured  that  the  right 
and  dominion  of  the  whole  township, 
together  with  the  capital  farm  of 
Quirt,  and  all  immunities,  power  of 
impleading  stray  cattle,  shipwrecked 
goods,  frank-pledges,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  similar  nature  relating  to 
manors,  as  the  abbot  of  Conway  held 
them  before,  should  be  made  over  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  King 
Henry  VIII  granted  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Will.  Chaplin  and  John 
Selwood,  who  sold  them  to  a  certain 
J ames  Rogers,  from  whom  the  same 
Rhys  ap  Llewelyn  bought  the  whole 
for  forty-five  pounds  sterling,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  records  of  that  house. 

Thus,  also,  had  the  fore  mentioned 
William  Bulkeley  bought  another 
farm  in  that  township,  called  Twr 
and  Rhyddgaer,  from  certain  indivi¬ 
duals  named  Richard  Andrews  and 
George  Lisle,  to  whom  the  king  had 
presented  it  for  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
Observe  the  price  of  land  at  that  time ! 
Each  piece  is  scarcely  estimated  at 
double  its  yearly  valuation. 

Whether  there  were  any  free  ten¬ 
ants  by  ancient  right  in  this  township, 
or  whether  the  whole  was  avillenage, 
subordinate  at  first  to  the  manor  of 
Rhoshir,  afterw  ards  to  the  Regulars 
of  Comvay  by  theright  of  ascription, 
I  know  not  for  certain  what  to  affirm. 
So,  likewise,  whether  this  chapel  (the 
sacristyof  which  is  still  extant, though 
the  rest  is  turned  into  a  dwelling- 
house,)whether  this  chapel,  I  say, was 
founded  previous  to  the  gift  of  prince 
Llewelyn,  or  whether  it  was  erected 
by  the  abbots  of  Conway  for  their 
men,  in  times  subsequent  to  the  gift, 
and  accounted  for  a  private  chapel 
independent  of  the  other  church,  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  Meanwhile 
if  I  may  conjecture,  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  thewdiole  of  this  town¬ 
ship  was  a  parish  by  itself,  annexed, 
perhaps,  to  the  church  of  St.  Ceinwen 
(as  it  is  now) ;  and  I  conjecture  that 
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clericos  fuisse  constat,  ex  concessione 
Principis  Pontificisque  Romani  con- 
firmatione,  hoc  capitale  prcedium  de 
Quirt  in  propriis  manibus  tanquam 
in  dominico  tenuerunt.  Hie  Abbates, 
ex  ilia  regula,  viz.,  Clericus  Clerico 
ne  solvat  decimas,  protinus  Paroch- 
um  suis  emunxerunt,  decimis,  nec 
quicquam  ei  pro  modo  solvebant; 
quo  pacto  laici  subinde  emptores, 
quique  fuerint,quibus  ilia  non  favebat 
regula,  usu  et  consuetudine  freti,  ac 
statuto  Regio  muniti,  non  solum  in 
hac  Villa,  sed  in  aliis  quam  plurimus 
locis,  eamdem  per  fas  nefasque  sibi 
praeripuerunt  exemptionem,  et  hu- 
jusmodi  pretextu  Parochis  suis  om- 
nimodam  decimarum  solutionem 
reclam  are  sacrilega  manu  ac  dura 
fronte  persistunt.  Verumtamen  in 
hoc  preediolo  stipulatione  inita  pro 
decimis,  pecuniarum  summam  Rec- 
tori  de  Llangeinwen  quotannis  audio 
solvendam;  sed  ex  omnibus  aliis 
villae  hujus  terris,  turn  decimae,  turn 
alii  ecclesiastici  proventus  (uti  asso- 
let)  Parocho  indiscriminatum  eli- 
ciuntur.  In  parte  superiori  hujus 
Villae  ad  austrum  spectante  Romani 
olim,  vel  saltern  Britanni  adversus 
Romanos  castra  metati  sunt;  muni- 
mentum  que  ibi  adhuc  visum,  quad¬ 
ra  ta  area  formatum,  apud  quod 
domicilium  nomine  Rhyddgaer  ex- 
tructum ;  an  a  colore  glebae  qui 
rufulus  est,  vel  a  municipulo  ibidem 
olim  locato,  quae  idiotismo  nostro 
idem  sonat,  non  adjudico.  Attamen 
baud  creditu  difficile  est,  hoc  in 
loco,  ad  ostium  Maene  Dominos 
Romanos  mari  invigilantes,  quaedam 
munimenta,  sicut  in  altera,  maris 
e  regione,  ripa  suum  Segontium, 
erexisse,  siquidem  et  alterius  in  hac 
ora  castri,  si  non  reliquiae,  saltern 
nomen,  viz.,  Caer  leche,  i.  e.,  Cas- 
trum  lapideum,  quod  huic  portui 
incubuit,  in  hunc  perduravit  diem. 
Atqui  illam  turrim  prope  Rhydd¬ 
gaer,  ex  qua  praediolum  nomen 
cepisse  videtur,  mol  am  quondam 
fuisse  pneumaticam,  Caernarvonae 
l  Rhudd,  red.  Rhydd, 


it  was  altered  when  the  abbots  of 
Conway,  who,  it  is  plain,  were  clercs, 
by  a  grant  from  the  king,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
held  this  capital  farm  of  Quirt  in  their 
own  hands  as  ecclesiastical  property. 
These  abbots,  according  to  the  rule 
that  clercs  do  not  pay  tithes  to  clercs, 
immediately  deprived  the  parson  of 
his  tithes, neither  did  they  pay  him  any 
modus  whatever.  For  this  reason  lay 
purchasers  afterwards,  whoever  they 
were,  whom  this  rule  did  not  favour, 
relying  upon  usage  and  custom,  and 
protected  by  royal  statute,  not  only  in 
this  township  but  in  a  great  many 
other  places,  have  claimed  the  same 
exemption  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  by  a  pretext  of  this  sort  persist, 
with  a  sacrilegious  hand  and  bold  face 
in  refusing  to  pay  their  clergy  any 
tithes.  Nevertheless,  in  this  farm, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  has 
been  contracted,  I  hear  that  a  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
rector  of  Llangeinwen  instead  of 
tithes;  but  from  all  the  other  lands 
of  this  township  both  tithes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  revenues  are  drawn  out 
indiscriminately  for  the  parson.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  township  which 
looks  to  the  south,  formerly  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  at  any  rate  the  Britons 
against  the  Romans,  made  a  camp  ; 
and  a  fortification  is  there  still  to  be 
seen,  formed  with  a  square  area,  near 
which  the  Rhyddgaer 1  mansion  is 
erected,  whether  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  which  is  reddish,  or 
from  a  small  free  town  once  situated 
there,  which  have  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  in  our  language,  I  do  not  de¬ 
cide.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Roman  generals,  who 
kept  a  watch  upon  the  sea,  erected 
certain  fortifications  in  this  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maene,  as  they  did 
their  Segontium  on  the  other  bank 
right  over  against  the  sea ;  since  on 
this  coast,  if  not  the  remains,  at  any 
rate  the  name,  of  another  camp,  viz., 
Caerlech,  i.e.,  the  stone  camp,  which 
free.  Caer,  a  fortress. 
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condendse  gratia,  ad  frumentum  con- 
terendum  extructam,  ab  accolis  tra- 
ditur;  quae,  non  multis  abhinc  annis, 
Alicias  Conway,  Rolandi  Bxdkeley 
de  Porthamel  viduae,  in  dotariam 
domum  lignata  et  tecto  co-operata 
fuit. 


Hie  Proprietarii  nunc  (a.d.  1710) 
degunt  vel  jus  exigunt ;  Dnus  Thos. 
Williams,  cui  dominium  jurisdic- 
tioque  totius  Villas  ex  regia  conces- 
sione  coinpetit.  Dnus  Franciscus 
Bulkeley  de  Porthamel  tenet  Twr 
et  Rhyddgaer.  Dnus  Johannes 
Lloyd  tenet  Maes  y  porth.  Dnus 
Johannes  Morris,  Celleinioc.  Hae- 
redes  testamenti  Dni  Wilhelmi 
Williams  de  Vaynol  Baronetti, 
Caermawr  et  Chwarele.  Thomas 
Meredyth,  aliique  jure  haereditario 
terras  possidentes,qui  Domino  Feudi 
sectam  ad  Curiam  absoevunt  vel 
absolvere  tenentur.  Terra  base  ad- 
modum  frugifera  est,  merga  ac 
calcario  saxo  uberrime  aucta  ;  nec 
arboribus  incommoda,  si  secundet 
industria,  ut  ex  unico  illo  Johanno 
Lloyd,  omnium  profecto  quos  in  hac 
insula  novi,  laudatissimo  arbustorum 
cultore  ;  aliisque  vituperio,  qui  rem 
tarn  jucundam  pariter  ac  facilem 
despiciunt,  memorato  clarius  constat. 


lies  close  upon  the  harbour,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  among  the  inhabitants 
that  the  tower  near  Rhyddgaer,  from 
which  the  farm  seems  to  have  taken 
its  name,  was  formerly  a  windmill, 
erected  to  grind  corn  for  Caernarvon 
when  it  was  in  course  of  building ; 
and  which  not  many  years  ago  was 
timbered  and  roofed  to  be  a  dowry 
house  for  Alice  Conway,  widow  of 
Roland  Bulkeley,  of  Porthamel. 

These  are  the  proprietors  who  now 
live  here  (a.d.  1710),  or  exercise 
authority;  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  to 
whom  the  lordship  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  whole  township  belongs  by 
royal  grant;  Mr.Francis  Bulkeley, of 
Porthamel,  holds  Twr  and  Rhydd¬ 
gaer;  Mr.  John  Lloyd  holds  Maes  y 
Porth;  Mr.  John  Morris,  Celleiniog; 
the  heirs  by  will  of  Sir  William 
Williams,  of  Vaynol,  Baronet,  Cae 
Mawr  and  Chwarele  ;  Thomas  Me- 
redydd  and  others,  who  possessing 
lands  by  hereditary  right,  pay,  or  are 
bound  to  pay,  their  suit  and  service 
at  the  Lord  of  the  Fee’s  court.  This 
district  is  very  fruitful,  abounding 
with  marl  and  limestone;  nor  would 
it  be  unsuitable  for  trees  if  aided  by 
industry,  as  it  is  in  the  single  case  of 
John  Lloyd;  who  is  certainly,  of  all 
whom  I  know  in  this  island,  the  most 
deserving  of  praise  as  a  planter;  and 
to  mention  whom,  clearly  conveys 
blame  to  others,  who  despise  an  ac- 
cupation  as  easy  as  it  is  agreeable. 


NOTES. 

In  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Rowlands  says  of  the  manor  of  Rhossir,  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  manor,  together  with  other  crown  possessions  in 
the  commot  of  Menai,  and  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  the  amount  of  <£170  per 
annum,  were  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1318,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  John  and  Alianor.  An  “Inquisitio  post  mortem” 
was  held  in  1338,  “de  xeparatione  Camerae  et  Capellse  apud  Rhosseyre.” 

In  a  petition  presented  by  the  burgesses  of  Newborough  at  Kennington 
in  1630,  they  applied  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  “  et  quod  nomen  de 
Rhosheir  mutetur  in  Novum  Burgum,  et  quod  habere  possint  cartam  de 
Rothelan  in  puncto  ad  punctum.”  J.  J. 

The  manor,  spelled  by  Mr.  Rowlands  Rossir  and  Rhossir,  should  be 
written  Rhoshir. — Edd. 
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It  is  well  known  how  Welsh  families  carry  up  their  pedi¬ 
grees  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  may  have,  in  like  manner,  borrowed  all  their 
heraldic  theory  from  the  same  aboriginal  pair  ?  According 
to  Morgan,  an  enthusiastic  armorist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  first  man  bore  a  plain  red  shield,  heraldically 
termed  “  gules,”  with  the  arms  of  his  wife,  a  white  shield 
or  “  argent”  upon  it,  as  an  “  escocheon  of  pretence,”  she 
being  an  heiress !  The  same  author  deduces  the  idea  of 
the  heater  shield  for  men,  and  the  lozenge  for  women,  from 
the  spade  of  Adam  and  the  spindle  of  Eve  !  1 

But  jesting  apart — for  we  do  not  really  intend  to  go  the 
extravagant  lengths  of  our  countrymen — it  is  obvious  that 
a  state  of  feudalism,  such  as  that  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
Britain,  was  calculated  to  suggest  certain  badges  by  which 
the  different  chiefs  and  their  dependants  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  battle  or  council.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  be  adopted  than  colours ,  as  being  both  gor¬ 
geous  and  conspicuous,  which  would  be  laid  on  banners, 
shields,  or  coats,  according  to  the  profession  or  fancy  of  the 
bearers.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the  Cymry  would  take 
the  symbols  of  the  bardic  college  as  the  ground  work  of  their 
heraldic  tints.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  colours  chosen,  and 
those  by  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  land,  would  be 
white,  blue,  and  green.  To  these  would  be  added  red,  as  the 
emblem  of  war  or  boldness ;  purple  in  token  of  jurisdiction; 
and  black,  indicative  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  friends.  As 
occasions  required,  these  would  be  again  varied  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  single  stripes  of  a  different  hue,  the  foundation 
of  our  ordinaries,  and  afterwards  of  figures  of  animals  and 
other  devices ;  all  being,  not  merely  marks  of  distinction, 
but  emblems  of  some  virtue  personal  or  ancestral,  or  memo¬ 
rials  of  some  event  or  transaction  in  which  the  original 
bearer  was  principally  concerned.  The  whole,  shield,  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  charges,  being  at  first  rough  and  ill-defined, 
would  continue  to  gain  shape  and  consistency  as  civilization 

1  See  the  interesting  work,  entitled,  The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  by 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  Esq. 
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advanced,  until  they  finally  developed  themselves  into  a 
complete  system  of  heraldry. 

This  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  things.  Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  history,  and 
see  what  light  it  throws  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  supposition  that  heraldry  originated  with  the 
system  of  clanship,  it  must  have  existed  in  Britain  from  the 
remotest  period,  even  since  the  arrival  of  the  aboriginal 
colony ;  for  it  was  Hu  Gadarn,  their  great  leader  on  that 
occasion,  who  “  first  collected  the  race  of  the  Cymry,  and 
disposed  them  into  tribes.”  (Triad  5 7.)  This  principle  was 
further  developed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Lloegrians  and 
Brython,  by  Prydain,  “  who  consolidated  the  states  under 
a  general  union,  to  be  governed  by  a  Cimbric  monarch.” 
(Tr.  id.)  And  again,  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  about  b.c.  400, 
“  systematized  the  laws  and  ordinances  and  privileges  of  the 
country  and  nation.”  (Ib.)  These  may  be  considered  the 
principal  epochs  of  Welsh  heraldry,  viewed  in  its  connexion 
with  feudalism  before  the  Christian  era. 

That  the  Welsh  were  from  remote  antiquity  occasionally 
distinguished  by  some  marks  or  badges,  borne  on  their 
dress  or  arms,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  epithets 
which  we  find  sometimes  attached  to  their  names.  Thus 
we  read  of  Brutus  Darian  Las,  or  Brutus  with  the  blue 
shield,  who  was  king  of  Britain  b.c.  935  ;  and  Padarn  Bais 
Rhudd,  or  Padarn  with  the  red  coat,  who  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Gwawl,  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog,  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ. 

As  already  intimated,  the  bardo-druidic  orders  had  their 
respective  unicoloured  costumes,  emblematic  of  their  several 
offices.  The  privileged  bard  wore  a  sky-blue  robe,  indi¬ 
cative  of  peace,  of  which  he  was  professedly  the  advocate 
and  herald.  The  dress  of  the  druid  was  white,  as  a  mark  of 
purity  and  holiness.  And  the  ovate  wore  green,  the  symbol 
of  nature,  the  mysteries  of  which  he  particularly  studied. 
Peace,  holiness,  and  science  were  thus  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  system  which  was  as  old  as  the  nation  itself,1 
and  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  the  very  basis  of,  its 

1  “  From  what  was  done  by  these  three  men  (viz.,  Gwyddod  Gan- 
hebon,  Hu  Gadarn,  and  Tydain  Tad  Awen)  originated  bards  and 
bardism.” — Tr.  92.  The  two  former  lived  when  the  Welsh  were  not 
regularly  organized  into  a  nation. 
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political  condition.  They  would,  therefore,  be  the  virtues 
which  the  chief  men  of  the  country  would  deem  it  their 
first  duty  to  seek  after ;  and  their  symbolical  colours  would 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  most  honourable  liveries 
that  could  be  worn. 

That  these  colours  were  favourites  with  the  Welsh  princes 
in  later  times,  we  will  adduce  two  or  three  evidences  from 
the  lives  of  the  poets  for  the  purpose  of  showing.  The 
following  is  from  Englynion  y  Beddau,  ( Stanzas  of  the 
Graves ,)  an  anonymous  composition  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century : — 

Though  he  once  wore  robes  of  blue,  red ,  and  white, 

And  rode  fine  and  beautiful  steeds, 

Owain  now  lies  buried  in  Llanheledd. 

Myv.  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  79. 

Prydydd  y  Moch,  a.d.  1160-1220,  in  one  of  his  poems 
thus  speaks  of  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth  : — 

A  man  resisting  reproach,  powerful  in  opposing  Lloegr, 

Is  Llewelyn,  when  he  is  about  in  the  front  to  march, 

Clad  in  the  robe  of  royalty, 

A  robe  of  green  and  white  silk. 

Ib.,  p.  303. 

There  is  also  on  record  an  old  englyn  or  stanza,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  the  following  words  : — 

There  is  a  palace  at  Rhosvair — there  is  a  pond — 

Golden  bells  are  there — there  is  Lord  Llewelyn — 
Accompanied  by  tall  men, 

Even  a  thousand  myriads  arrayed  in  green  and  white. 

Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  is  of  opinion  that  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Welsh  princes  were  chiefly  formed  of  white  and 
green ;  and  that  the  leek  was  adopted  as  the  national  em¬ 
blem  in  consequence  of  its  exhibiting  in  itself  a  combination 
of  the  two  colours.1 

A  fact,  which  corroborates  this  view  still  further,  and, 
moreover,  indicates  the  early  attention  paid  to  the  study 
of  British  heraldry  as  a  science,  is  its  connexion  with  bard- 
ism.  Even  classic  writers  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of 

1  Henry,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Welsh, 
carried  on  his  standard  a  red  dragon  painted  on  white  and  green  silk. — 
See  Pennant ,  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 
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this  alliance,  when  they  describe  contending  armies  as  laying 
down  their  arms  in  the  presence  of  a  bard.  But  it  is 
much  more  fully  recognised  and  explained  in  the  Welsh 
records.  Thus,  in  the  Laws  of  Dy  vnwal  Moelmud,  the  office 
of  the  chief  or  privileged  bard  is  said  to  consist  in  “  preser¬ 
ving  the  memory  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  whilst  he  shall 
continue  in  his  office  of  bard  regularly  instituted  ;  and  also 
in  preserving  every  record  and  memorial  of  the  country  and 
tribe  respecting  marriages,  pedigrees,  arms ,  inheritances,  and 
rights  of  the  country  and  nation  of  the  Cymry.” — (TV.  70.) 

Again,  we  are  told  that  one  of  “  the  three  branches  of 
scholarship”  was  the  ability  “  to  blazon  arms ,  and  laudable 
deeds,  and  wonderful  events,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
beholders.  The  person  who  can  do  this  is  called  Arwydd- 
vardd,  or  herald  bard.” — (TV.  72.) 

In  Triad  65,  of  the  same  code,  we  learn  who  was  entitled 
to  arms,  namely,  “  every  free  born  Cymro.”  He  had  “  the 
privilege  of  carrying  defensive  arms  and  armorial  bearings , 
which  are  not  allowed  to  any  one  except  a  free  born  Cymro 
of  unquestionable  nobility.” 

The  bards  at  this  period  were  entitled,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  the  following  immunities  : — five  free  acres  of 
land ;  exemption  from  personal  attendance  in  war ;  permis¬ 
sion  to  pass  unmolested  from  one  district  to  another  in  time 
of  war  as  well  as  peace ;  support  and  maintenance  wherever 
they  went ;  exemption  from  land  tax ;  and  a  contribution 
from  every  plough  in  the  district  in  which  they  were  the 
authorised  teachers.1 

In  later  times,  the  Arwyddvardd,  or  bard  in  the  capacity 
of  a  herald,  was  required  to  make  a  perambulation  once  in 
every  three  years  to  the  houses  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  his 
district.  This  was  called  cylch  clera,  the  bard’s  circuit. 
His  principal  business  on  those  occasions  was  to  correct 
and  arrange  pedigrees,  and  make  entries  in  the  registers  of 
what  had  happened  during  the  intervals.  He  also  entered 
in  the  books  the  armorial  bearings  which  each  family  had  a 
right  to  use ;  and  corrected,  or  at  least  forbade  those  who 
assumed  them  improperly  from  continuing  them.  His  re¬ 
compense,  though  substantially  the  same  as  formerly,  was, 
however,  modified  according  to  the  altered  state  of  society.2 

1  See  Laws  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  passim.  2  See  an  Essay  on  Welsh 
Genealogies,  in  Part  II.  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Transactions. 
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We  do  not  read  of  shields  or  coats  being  properly  charged 
with  emblematical  figures  until  the  sixth  century.1  The 
emancipation  of  the  natives  from  the  Roman  thraldom, 
and  their  subsequent  contest  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  pre¬ 
eminently  revived  about  that  period  the  feudal  character  of 
the  country,  and  added  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of 
heraldry.  Hence,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  Arthur,  the 
champion  of  throne  and  altar,  advancing  against  his  enemies 
with  his  white  or  “  argent”  shield,  charged  with  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.2  Indeed,  most  of  the  knightly 
heroes  of  romance,  even  of  Germany,  France,  and  Scandi¬ 
navia,  were  but  Cambrian  chieftains  of  this  era.3 

Some  of  those  families  which  claim  descent  from  princes 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  boast  moreover  that  they 
still  bear  the  original  ensigns  of  their  founders.  Nor  is 
their  glory  altogether  a  vain  one.  We  shall  here  present 
our  readers  with  such  documentary  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  alleged  arms  of  Urien  Rheged,  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  establish  this  point. 

Urien  Rheged  was  a  British  chief,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  His  arms  are  described  as 
“  argent,  a  chevron  between  three  ravens,  sable,”  which 
are  still  borne  by  his  descendants  of  the  house  of  Dynevor. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  these  bearings  in  connexion  with  persons  of  the 
line  of  Urien.  Thus,  in  reference  to  John  ab  Thomas  and 
his  brother  Sir  Rhys,  he  says,  (p.  161): — 

His  raven  will  protect  our  rights, 

And  the  whole  army  of  his  brother’s  ravens. 

The  pure  raven  of  Urien  will  guard  us  : 

The  second  is  the  raven  of  his  prince,  Sir  Rhys. 

And  of  their  grandfather  Gruffyd  ab  Nicholas,  “  a  chief  of 
Urien’s  line,”  he  observes, — 

Gruffyd  will  give  three  ravens  of  one  hue, 

And  a  white  lion  to  Owain. — (p.  133.) 

which  remark,  as  the  editor  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  thinks, 
may  allude  to  Gruffyd  presenting  his  son  with  a  shield 
having  his  own  arms  emblazoned  upon  it,  and  the  royal  lion 
for  a  crest. 

1  It  is  by  no  means  implied  here  that  such  were  not  in  use  amongst  the 
Welsh  previously.  2  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Nennius.  3  See  Albert 
Schulz’ s  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition ,  &c. 
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Bleddyn  Vardd,  a.d.  1283,  in  an  Elegy  on  Davydd, 
brother  to  the  last  Llewelyn,  alludes  to  the  ravens  of  Urien, 
or  rather  of  his  son  Owain,  with  whom  they  are  most  com¬ 
monly  associated : — 


A  man  he  was,  with  a  battered  shield  and  a  daring  lance, 
in  the  field  of  battle ; 

A  man  proud  to  seek  the  furious  trampling ; 

A  man,  whose  warriors  were  proud  of  their  stately  array ; 

A  man  of  the  cleaving  stroke  and  broken  spear,  loving  the 
fight ; 

A  man,  who  caused  the  birds  to  fly  upon  the  hosts  [of  slain]; 
Like  the  ravens  of  Owain  eager  for  prey. 

Myv  Arch.,  i.,  p.  365. 


In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Bard  Cynddelw’s  thoughts  un¬ 
consciously  wander  from  Owain  Gwynedd  and  his  battles,  to 
Owen  ab  Urien  and  his  ravens,  in  the  region  of  Bernicia : — • 


On  a  corpse  was  beheld  the  flocking  of  birds, 

On  the  scent  of  the  wound  of  the  spear  in  the  wing. 

On  the  sources  of  blood  the  ravens  were  calling  out. 

The  dead  were  riding  on  a  thousand  ravens  : 

The  horsemen  of  Brynaich,  Owain’s  flock  of  ravens. 

Myv.  Arch.,  p.  204. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  Mabinogion  or  Welsh  romances 
were  in  existence  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
and  in  them  likewise  we  hear  of  Owain  and  his  ravens.  Both 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  and  in  the  Dream  of  Rhonahwy, 
he  is  described  as  having  an  army  of  ravens  in  his  service, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  show  more  at  length. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  period,  which  is  scanty  in 
allusions  to  the  prince  of  Rheged  or  his  son,  we  come  now 
to  the  sixth  century,  in  which  those  heroes  flourished. 
Taliesin,  in  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Argoed  Llwyvaen,  in 
which  Owain  commanded  the  Cambrian  men,  under  Urien 
his  father,  against  Ida,  says, — 


Because  of  the  battle  of  Argoed  Llwyvaen, 

There  happened  many  a  dead  carcase  ; 

And  the  ravens  were  coloured  with  the  war  of  men. 

Myv.  Arch.,  v.  i.,  p.  34. 

Llywarch  Hen,  likewise,  in  his  Elegy  on  Urien  Rheged, 
has  the  following  expressions  : — 

I  bear  by  my  side  a  head;  the  head  of  Urien,  V 

The  mild  leader  of  his  army ; 

And  on  his  white  bosom  the  sable  raven  is  perched. 
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I  bear  in  my  shirt  a  head ;  the  head  of  Urien, 

That  governed  a  court  with  mildness ; 

And  on  his  white  bosom  the  sable  raven  doth  glut. 

Works,  p.  25. 

It  is  true  that  the  ravens  mentioned  here  by  Taliesin  and 
Llywarch  Hen  may  have  been  real  ones,  preying  on  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  field  of  battle ;  yet,  from  the  prominent 
manner  in  which  they  are  associated  with  Urien  and  Owain,1 
one  is  induced  to  believe  that  more  is  meant.  If  there  be, 
as  we  think,  a  reference  to  their  armorial  bearings,  then 
again  we  may  infer  that  Urien,  at  least,  used  them  on  the 
front  of  his  coat ,  his  “  white  bosom,”  and  not  on  his  shield, 
which  was  or : — 

A  second  time  I  saw,  after  that  conflict, 

A  golden  shield  on  the  shoulder  of  Urien. 

LI.  Hen.,  p.  37. 

As  already  intimated,  there  was  a  tradition  prevalent  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  the  effect  that  Owain  ab  Urien  had  an 
army  of  ravens  in  his  service.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain , 
they  are  represented  as  being  three  hundred  in  number, 
having  been  left  him  by  his  paternal  grandsire  Cynvarch  ; 
“  and  wherever  Owain  went  with  these,  he  was  victorious.” 
In  the  Dream  of  Rlionahwy,  we  have  an  account  of  a  battle 
which  took  place  between  them  and  the  men  of  Arthur,  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  former,  consequent  upon  the  raising  of 
a  banner  by  Gwres  the  son  of  Rheged.  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi 
describes  the  shaft  of  that  standard  as  being  variegated  or 
parti-coloured  : — 

Owain  son  of  Urien  overthrew 
The  three  towers  of  Cattraeth  of  old, 

Arthur  dreaded,  as  the  flames, 

Owain,  his  ravens,  and  his  parti-coloured  staff. — p.  140. 

And  he  moreover  mentions  the  banner  of  a  descendant  of 
the  chief,  as  being  of  the  same  appearance : — 

The  raven  of  Gruffyd  was  a  strong  raven, 

The  ravens  of  Urien  on  a  fallow  headland  ; 

The  raven  on  the  variegated  banner 

Will  compel  the  height  of  Havren  to  submit  to  law. — p.  72. 

The  imaginative  and  superstitious  may,  if  they  choose, 

1  In  Llywarch  Hen’s  Elegy  on  Cynddylan,  the  eagle  seems  to  have  been 
the  bird  most  frequently  mentioned.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  the  eagle  has  a  place  in  the  heraldic  ensigns  of  his  descendants. 
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accept  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mabinogion,  and  maintain 
that  the  armorial  bearings  of  Owain’s  descendants  were 
commemorative  of  his  military  ravens.  We  would  rather 
reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  attribute  the  origin  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  tale  to  the  ensigns  of  the  northern  chief  and  his 
dependants,  as  being  a  view  much  more  accordant  with 
reason.  Our  interpretation  is  simply  this  : — Owain  had 
under  him  three  hundred  soldiers,  bearing  his  own  badge, 
viz.,  the  raven,  which  badge,  or  clan,  or  both,  he  had  in¬ 
herited  from  his  grandfather  Cynvarch,  the  founder  of  his 
tribe.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  men  would  be 
familiarly  called  by  the  name  of  their  common  cognizance, 
just  as  we  designate  soldiers  now  a  days  by  the  numbers  of 
their  respective  regiments.  And  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
the  next  and  last  stage  of  transformation  would  be  the 
natural  effect  of  the  spirit  of  romance,  which  began  to 
manifest  itself  about  two  or  three  centuries  later. 

We  must  not,  however,  assume  that  all  armorial  bearings, 
usually  referred  to  this  early  period,  are  in  reality  so  ancient. 
We  allude  especially  to  the  Dragon,  the  supposed  cognizance 
of  Wales,  which  we  think  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  appears  to  us  that  its  adoption  arose 
in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
Normans,  of  the  term  “Dragon,”  or  “Pendragon,”  which  the 
Welsh  applied  to  their  general  in  battle.  Being  so  similar 
to  the  Latin  Draco  or  French  Dragon ,  which  signified  a 
monstrous  serpent,  that  chivalrous  people  would  easily  regard 
this  as  the  ensign  or  symbol  of  the  Cambrian  Pendragon.1 
Indeed,  the  Welsh  themselves  were  predisposed  to  its  recep¬ 
tion  by  their  own  bards,  who  were  frequently  induced,  by 
the  rule  of  consonancy  or  alliteration,  to  couple  the  two 
words  in  the  same  verse.  For  instance : — 

Llew  dragon ,  llyw  drcigiau. 

(The  lion  commander,  the  ruler  of  dragons.) 

Cynddelw. 

On  the  same  principle  we  can  account  for  “  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon”  as  being  a  mere  emblem  of  the  conquest  of 
Wales  by  the  English. 

1  The  Romans  seem  to  have  borrowed  this  term  from  the  Britons,  for 
we  find  that  about  a.d.  300,  they  had  an  officer  named  “  Draconarius 
and  it  is  said  that  his  standard  did  bear  the  image  of  a  dragon. — Ammian. 
Marcellin ,  xx.,  4  cf. 
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It  is  presumed  that  the  Arwyddveirdd  continued  to  form 
and  classify  tribes  throughout  the  country,  and  that  their 
work  was  sanctioned  at  the  provincial  Eisteddvods,  and 
assented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  reigning  princes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Gruffydd  ab 
Cynan,  prince  of  Gwynedd  ;  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prince  of 
South  Wales ;  and  Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn,  prince  of  Powys, 
made  diligent  search  after  the  arms,  ensigns,  and  pedigrees 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Britain.  What 
was  then  discovered  in  any  papers  or  records,  was  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  bards,  digested  and  put  into  books.  And  they 
ordained  five  royal  tribes  (there  being  only  three  before), 
from  whom  their  posterity  to  this  day  can  trace  their 
descent ;  and  also,  fifteen  special  tribes,  of  whom  the  gentry, 
especially  of  North  Wales,  are  for  the  most  part  descended. 
Mention  is  made  in  our  books  also  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Marches,  and  likewise  of  several  tribes  which  go  by  the 
Welsh  names  of  Gwehelythau  and  Penteuluoedd.1 

John  Williams  (Ab  Ithel). 

Nerquis. 


BULKELEY  MANUSCRIPTS. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

We  are  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  Williams 
Bulkeley,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  documents,  taken  from  the  collection  of  MSS.  preserved 
at  Baron  Hill.  The  letters  will  be  found  to  have  been 
addressed  by  active  leaders  on  either  side  to  various  corres¬ 
pondents  ;  but  principally  to  the  representative  of  the  Bul¬ 
keley  family  then  living. 

At  the  head  we  place  a  remarkable  document  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Falklande,  not  less  interesting  from  the  nervous 
and  polished  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  than  from  the 
noble  sentiments  which  it  conveys,  and  upon  which  the 
royalist  party  acted  throughout  that  struggle.  The  con¬ 
cluding  document,  emanating  from  the  leading  persons  of 
three  shires  of  North  Wales,  and  (perhaps)  the  corporation 
of  Denbigh,  is  highly  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  position 

1  British  Antiquities  Revived,  p.  76. 
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in  which  the  middle  classes  of  society  found  themselves 
during  the  civil  war. 

His  Mats  Answere  to  the  Petiton  of  the  County  of 
Anglesey  :  Att  the  Courte  att  Yorke  the  4th  of  August 
1642. 

His  Matie  hath  comaunded  mee  to  returne  this 
Answere  to  this  Petition. 

That  his  Matie  is  much  pleased  wth  the  dutye  and  affection 
exprest  by  the  Petitioners  and  wth  soe  evident  a 
Testimonye  that  the  Grievaunces  Hee  hath  redrest, 
the  Lawes  hee  hathe  past,  and  the  declarations  hee 
hath  made  have  produced  the  effects  for  wch  they 
weare  intended,  the  Satisfaction  Gratitude  and  Confidence 
of  his  good  Subjects,  wche  hee  doubts  not  but  the  whole 
Course  of  his  Government  will  dailye  encrease. 

That  his  Matie  is  not  lesse  pleased  to  see  them  soe  sensible 
of  what  hath  and  will  best  preserve  theire  Happiness 
&  security :  and  that  therefore  they  desire  onlye  to  bee 
governed  by  that  rule  wch  hee  is  resolved  only  to  govne 
by,  the  knowne  and  establishe  Lawes  of  the  Land. 
Assuringe  them  that  accordinge  to  his  Oathe  hee  will  always 
protect  them  from  the  invasion  of  any  other  assumed 
Arbitrary  Power  whatsoev?  as  Ionge  as  he  shal  be  able 
to  protect  himselfe ;  being  resolved  of  nothinge  more 
then  to  stand  &  fall  together  with  the  La  we.  And  that 
hee  will  not  expect  they  should  bee  any  longer  ready  to 
express  their  duties  to  him  by  the  hazzard  of  themselves 
&  fortunes  for  the  Preservation  of  his  Person,  honour, 
estate  and  lawful  Prerogative  against  all  Powers 
&  Persons  whatsoev?  then  his  Matie  shall  and  bee 
mutually  redye  to  discharge  his  dutie  towarde  them 
by  the  hazard  of  himselfe  &  fortune  for  the  Preservacon 
&  deffence  of  the  Religion  and  Lawes  established,  of  the 
Just  Priviledges  &  ffreedo  of  Parliam*  &  the  libertye 
&  Propertye  of  his  Subjects  against  whomsoev?  that  shall 
edevor  either  to  destroy  or  oppose  them. 

Falke  Land. 


Ffor  Thomas  Buckley  Esquire  these 
at  Beaumoris. 


Sr 

I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  need  of  one  of  ability 
to  be  employed  as  Gunner  to  the  fort  of  Beaumorris,  And 
vnderstanding  that  this  bearer  Robertt  Hazard  is  a  man 
Skilld  in  that  Calling  I  have  thought  fitt  to  recomend  him 
vnto  yow  to  Conferre  vppon  him  the  said  employment  or 
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to  be  a  furtherance  to  him  therein  or  any  other  thing 
that  is  reasonable  Which  he  shall  require  from  yow 
By  which  yow  shall  obleege  mee  to  remaine 

Yr  assured  loving 

frend  to  serve  yv 

Ormonde. 

Dublin  28° 

Octo:  1643. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckley. 

The  seal  is  a  crest  on  a  wreath,  a  demi-eagle  displayed,  regardant 
dexter,  issuing  out  of  a  plume  of  five  ostrich  feathers,  above  a  mar¬ 
quess’s  coronet. 


To  my  very  louing 
freind  Cap4 
Bartlett  these. 

Captaine  Bartlett 

Cap4  Baldwin  Wake  being  return’d  to  Bristoll 
with  his  shipp,  and  you  being  onely  left  with  yor  two 
shipps,  to  attend  the  Irish  Service,  his  Ma4l#  hath  been 
pleas’d  to  take  spall  care,  that  yor  shipps  may  be  well 
victuall’d  and  prouided  for  it.  And  to  that  end  there  is  heere 
with  sent  a  Lre  to  ye  Lo.  Buckley,  vpon  sight 
whereof  his  Lop  will  take  a  course  to  furnish  you  with 
two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  prouisions,  which  he  had 
formerly  been  directed  to  supplye  Capt.  Wake  withall. 

His  Lop  is  to  be  repay’d  with  two  Hundred  pounds,  wch 
Mr  Salisbury  of  Backagrig  will  forthwith  returne  to 
Beaumaris. 

You  are  to  attend  and  obey  My  Lo.  Marquesse  of  Ormds 
Comands,  and  to  give  as  frequent  notice  as  you  can  to 
one  of  ye  Secreries  of  state,  where  you  are  fro  tvme  to  tyme, 
and  what  you  are  doing.  Soe  with  my  hearty 
respects  I  rest 

Yor  very  louing  freind  to  serve 
you, 

George  Digbye.1 

Oxon  the  9th  of 
March  1643. 

Seal — The  Digby  arms. 


1  First  earl  of  Bristol’s  eldest  son. 
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To  the  Right  Honoble  the 
Lord  Viscount  Buckley 
at  Beaumares  these 

My  Lord 

Captayne  Bartletts  ship  being  now  furnished 
out  I  have  vndertaken  that  his  sea  men  (to  fifty 
pounds  by  them  received  from  mee  here)  shall 
have  fifty  pounds  more  payd  by  yr  Lop 
whereof  I  desire  yr  Lop  not  to  fayle  (the 
men  being  apt  to  mutiny) :  they  are  good 
sea  men  and  this  ship  will  I  hope  help  to 
secure  yr  Coast,  having  accommodations,  wch 
I  hope  the  Country  will  take  into  consideration 
if  they  stay  in  those  parts  it  being  for  their 
safety  and  benefitt  of  Commerce  and  trade 
My  Lord  I  am 

Yr  Lops  most  humble  serv* 

Orl.  Bridgeman. 

Chester  Jan  :  13th  1643. 


To  the  R.  worshipfull 
my  noble  Cozen,  Mr 
Thomas  Bulkley  Esq. 
at  Barnhill 
these 

My  verve  lovinge  Cozen 

You  have  receiv’d  a  letter  from  me,  by  the 
Solicitor,  w1*  followeth  your  buysines,  about  a 
cbplaint  made  by  Mr  Sherif  above  agst  you  etc. 

I  have  sithence  by  my  Cozen  your  Sonne  hubly 
advised  you,  to  psent  the  lord  Capel  (in  much 
want  in  that  kinde)  with  a  ferkyn  of  powder 
&  a  Barrel  of  Bullets,  and  to  doe  it  soe, 
that  these  thinges  may  be  here  delivered,  to 
be  sent  away  some  times  to  morrowe.  And 
you  shall  trust  me,  soe  to  improve  the  psent, 
that  you  shall  nev?  repent  you  thereof. 

I  doe  the  like  my  selfe.  And  will  nev?  advise 
you  to  anythinge,  but  what  I  coceive,  wilbe 
for  your  Advatage,  rather  then  losse,  as 
beinge  Noble  Cozen 

your  verye  lovinge 

freynd  &  Servaunt 

Conway,  16th  of  Jo.  Eborac.1 

Maye  1643. 


1  John  Williams,  archbishop  of  York ;  who  served  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  during  the  Civil  War. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.] 
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To  the  right  wor  : 
his  noble  Cozen  Mr 
Thomas  Bulkley  Esqr 
at  Barn-hill  near 
Bewmarish  these 

My  verye  noble  Cozen 

I  received  this  Morninge  a  letter  fro  Mr  Bridgeman 
that  he  stads  in  great  need  and  necessitye  of 
moneys,  and  doth  expect  that  other  2501.  by  the 
end  of  the  next  or  beginninge  of  the  weeke 
ensuinge  at  the  furthest.  Befor  wch  time  neverthe 
lesse,  he  doth  resolve  to  send  your  buysines 
dispatched. 

The  newes  are  not  great.  That  Brerton  and  Middleton 
are  still  at  Namptwich.  And  have  not  moved. 

That  the  Welsh  forces  are  gon  to  Wrexam  from  Chester  to  meet 

the  Shropshyre  there.  That  Capel  is  commanded 

by  the  kinge,  vpon  his  Allegiance,  to  feight 

them,  if  they  offer  to  move  Southward,  towards 

Glocester,  where  all  the  Rebels  are  drawinge 

to  saue  that  Towne. 

That  Essex  mouinge  that  way,  is  wayted  on  by 
Wilmot  wth  3000  horse,  who  routed  his  excellecye 
&  beat  him  out  of  his  Quarters. 

That  Tattershall  your  kinsman’s  the  E.  of  Lincoln’s 
Castle,  is  taken  by  the  Marq.  of  Newcastle 
&  the  pluder  of  all  that  Coutrye  in  it.  That  the 
saide  Marq.  hath  taken  Beverley  by  assault, 
followed  Fayrfax  to  Hull  Gates.  wth  an  Armye  of 
20000  men,  vnder  Kinge  the  Scotchman ;  the 
same  towne,  beinge  beseiged  by  sea  wth  50 
Shipps. 

You  have  received  letters  fro  My  lord  Capel  lately  :  &  I  desire 
you  to  appoint  a  speedye  meetinge,  &  to  acquaint  me  therewth  that 
I  may  be  there.  For  if  somwhat  be  not  donne  in  that  Coutye,  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  Mtyes  Servis,  I  see  great  danger  hanginge 
over  it.  As  esteemed  an  unkynde  &  suspected  County e.  I  leave 
you  Noble  Cozen  in  Gods  ptection,  and  am 

Your  verye  lovinge  freynd  and  cozen 

Jo.  Eborac. 

this  7th  of  Sept.  1643. 

The  seals  to  the  two  last  letters  are  the  same,  viz.,  a  signet  or  ring 
seal,  bearing  on  a  small  shield  a  chevron  between  three  Englishmen’s 
heads  two  and  one. 
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For  the  Lord  Bulkley 

This  Present. 


My  Lord 

I  recd  yors  of  the  bearer :  &  am  sorrie  for  the  carriage 
of  the  souldiers  that  are  goinge  for  Ireland  :  the 
winde  serveth  at  this  time  verie  faire  to  send 
them  awaie,  but  surelie  Colonell  Coote  is  to  be  blamed 
that  he  is  not  with  them  himself  both  to  keepe 
them  in  order  and  hasten  them  awaie :  I  did 
expect  to  have  recd  a  petition  from  the 
Island  to  the  howse  of  Coihons  to  prevent 
the  Cominge  of  anie  more  forces  that  waie 
wherein  I  should  make  all  the  frends  I 
am  able :  as  for  my  cominge  at  this  time 
mv  business  at  Holt  deteineth  me,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  ouer  I  will  not  fade  to 
waite  upon  you  and  remaine 

yor  humble  Seruant 

Hallston  2  Tho.  Mytton. 

of  Dec.  1646. 


I  hope  there  is  no  feare 

of  anie  enemie  yet :  but 

it  is  not  fitte  that  anie  forces 

should  be  suffered  to  land  at  Holihead 

till  they  have  made  some  of  the  deputie 

lieutenants  acquainted. 


To  the  Right  honoble  the  Lord 
Bulkeley  This 

Present 


Right  honbble 

I  have  recd  satisfaction  from  Cap.  Symkis  concerninge 
the  abuse  that  was  done  by  one  man  which  might 
have  caused  much  harme,  and  am  verie  glad  all  things 
are  so  well.  Yor  Lorps  good  affection  I  shall  not 
faile  to  represent  unto  the  armie  God  willinge  when 
I  goe  thither  which  I  beleeve  will  be  before  I 
shall  have  the  happinesse  to  wait  upon  you 
I  wish  you  would  prescribe  me  some  course  where 
in  I  maie  runne  the  waie  to  approve  my  self 

yor  Lorps 

faithfull  seruant 

Tho.  Mytton. 

Oswallds  Tree  21 
of  8ber  1647. 


The  seals  of  the  two  last  letters  are  the  same,  viz.,  a  double-headed 
spread  eagle. 
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To  the  right  Honble  my 
lord  Bulkley  theese 
My  lord 

I  am  very  sensible,  how  much  it  imports  vs 
to  see  the  Garrison,  Sc  the  Generalls  troope  payd  :  yor 
lopes  care  therein  is  highly  to  be  comended  :  I  could 
wish  those  abler  gentlem  who  refuse  to  contribute  or 
ioyne  with  us  att  all  for  the  common  good  of  or  countie, 
may  be  ordred  som  to  advaunce,  others  of  them  to  defray 1 

- the  contribucons  :  my  Cosen  Holland  will  acquaint 

you  with  a  new  businesse  like  to  fall  upon  vs,  Sc  must 
timously  be  looke  into,  Sc  will  cost  moneys  to  prevent  it ; 
we  shalbe  held  wise  men,  to  take  all  the  burthen  vpon 
orselves,  &  suffer  such  as  this  noat  mentions  to  slight 
either  or  desires  or  comaunds,  &  paye  nothing  :  This  gone 
I  hope  will  give  yor  lope  the  cause  of  my  absense  from 
this  meetinge,  and  my  occations,  but  wher  ever  I  am,  or 
shalbe,  in  spight  of  malitious  inventions,  I  am  and  wilbe 
as  I  alwayes  have  beene,  by  god’s  leaue,  truly  faythfull 
&  observ*  of  yor  lope  &  yor  familie,  Sc 

Yor  humble  servt 

Ult.  August  O.  Wood. 

1646. 


Denbigh  5°  Junii  1654. 

In  Answere  to  yor  llpp’s  exposicons  of  the  4th  day  of  this  instant  June 
we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  of  the  counties  of  Anglesey 
Carnarvon  and  Merioneth, haveinge  taken  into  ourseriousconsideracon 
as  well  the  unhappy  condicon  of  or  neighbors  inhabitinge  in  the 
counties  of  flynt  and  Denbighe,  as  alsoe  or  owne  poverty  by  want  of 
trade  and  of  the  sale  of  or  catle  yett  out  of  the  abundance  of  or  affec- 
con  to  his  mats  cause  and  your  llpp’s  pson  notwithstandinge  or  great 
charge  and  or  severall  Garrisons  withinge  or  counties  as  much  as  in 
us  lyeth ;  assente  that  for  the  moneth  of  this  instant  June  and  July 
next  these  3  counties  shall  pay  the  suihe  of  five  hundred  pounds  p 
moneth  vz  500h  upon  the  tenth  of  July,  500u  upon  the  tenth  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  for  the  moneth  of  August  the  suihe  of  600u  upon  the  tenth 
of  September  followinge  according  to  former  divisions  with  consider- 
acon  of  the  present  condicon  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  fflynt 
beinge  wasted  and  most  impoverished  by  the  enemies  late  incursions 
Sc  spoile  thereof,  wch  we  looke  shall  not  be  any  longer  continued  nor 
drawne  in  after  tymes  into  example. 

And  for  the  better  enablynge  us  to  piforme  the  same  we  desire  that 

1  This  word  is  supplied  by  conjecture,  the  original  contraction  being 
hitherto  undeciphered. 
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yor  llpp  will  assente  that  wee  bee  freed  from  the  free  quarterings  of 
all  soldiers  whatever,  and  to  have  a  free  trade  by  lande  :  and  that  yor 
llpp  will  endeavoure  to  pcure  the  same  att  Whyttchurch  from  the 
enimie  by  a  drume  with  license  for  all  such  as  trade  with  them  to 
pcure  their  passes  if  they  can  and  to  return  without  pjudice.  And 
that  all  future  requiries  except  for  the  mayntenance  of  our  owne  gar¬ 
risons  doe  cease  either  in  money  or  men  or  of  armes,  except  Sr  John 
Mennes  his  allowance,  more  pticularly  that  the  ppocsicon  of  Prince 
Maurice  his  highnes  of  500  men  armed  with  or  agreement  thereupon, 
and  alsoe  the  ^posicon  of  yor  llpp  for  men  money  and  pvison  be  layed 
aside  and  not  renewed,  and  that  yor  llpp  doe  assigne  us  all  delin¬ 
quents  estates  if  any  such  be  or  happen  within  the  severall  counties, 
and  vigorously  assist  us  to  get  satisfaccon  for  the  spoiles  and  losse  we 
have  received  about  Michas  last  by  the  takinge  of  or  catle  and  other 
goods  by  his  mats  forces  or  comaunders  thereof.  And  the  better  to 
enable  or  owne  defence  being  subject  to  invasions  by  sea  and  lande 
yor  llpp  will  be  pleased  by  severall  orders  under  yor  hande,  that  o1 
armes,  issued  for  the  defence  of  the  respective  Counties  of  Denbigh 
and  flynt,  and  there  or  elsewhere  left  siezed  or  taken,  may  either  be 
sente  speedily  to  the  governor  of  Denbigh  to  the  pticular  owners  use 
or  delivered  to  the  owners.  And  that  such  as  fayle  may  be  pceded 
agt,  and  that  yor  llpp  will  be  pleased,  for  the  .pvencon  of  takinge 
away  of  or  cattle  or  other  goods  by  his  mats  forces,  to  sende  yor  orders 
into  all  Garrisons  &  Quarters  within  yor  lorps  comission,  and  alsoe  to 
write  yor  Ires  to  the  severall  Governors  of  Leichfield  and  Dudley 
Castle  signifyinge  That  in  case  they  detayne  any  of  or  catle  or  other 
goods  yor  llpp  must  give  us  an  allowance  thereof :  That  thereby  they 
may  looke  upon  us  with  a  better  regard,  And  that  yor  llpp  will  be 
pleased  to  pcure  his  mats  Ires  or  the  Prince  to  those  severall  Gar¬ 
risons  in  that  behalfe. 

It  is  agreed  that  out  of  the  above  agreed  contribucon  that  all  souldiers 
passinge  thorow  any  of  the  fv  eounties  theire  quarters  bee  discharged. 


William  Owen,  vice  com3. 

John  Owen 

John  Byron 

mern*. 

John  Bod  well 

Robert  Jones 

Wm,  Wynne 

Wm.  Griffith 

Row.  Bulkeley 

Edmond  Meyricke 

H.  Owen 

William  Owen 

Howell  Vaughan 

0.  Wood 

Ow.  Holland 

Huffrey  Hughes 

Grift".  Lloyd 

John  Wynne 

Hen.  Owen 
Thomas  Wynne 
Willm.  Bold 

Will.  Griffiths 
Hen.  Williams 
Maurice  Wynne 
Ow.  Griffith 
Hugh  Wynne 

Richard  Bodythen 
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[additional  particulars.] 


The  following  information  concerning  the  family  of  one  of 
the  benefactors  to  Basingwerk  Abbey,  will  be  found  interes¬ 
ting  by  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the  domestic  history 
of  Flintshire ;  and  also  by  those  whose  inquiries  may  have 
led  them  to  study  the  modes  and  times  of  the  changes  of 
property,  which  more  particularly  mark  the  annals  of  such 
a  country  as  Wales.  Details  of  this  kind  form  part  and 
parcel  of  county  history  ;  and  many  of  the  shires  into  which 
Wales  is  divided,  are  still  wanting  in  accounts  of  that 
description.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  similar  attempts  made 
towards  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  territorial  history 
of  other  parts  of  the  Principality ;  more  especially  if  taken 
in  hand  by  antiquaries  as  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
as  the  gentleman  to  whose  friendship  we  are  indebted  for 
this  Paper. — [Edd.  Arch.  Camb.~\ 


Notice  of  the  Family  of  Robert  Banastre,  one  of  the 
Benefactors  of  Basingwerk  Abbey. 

The  name  of  Banastre  is  Latinized  Balneator  by  Camden, 
(v.  Remains ,  p.  157,  Edit.  1674.)  It  was,  probably,  a  title 
of  office,  (which  may  have  been  connected  with  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  knighthood,)  and  if  so  might  be  borne — like  the 
names  of  Spencer,  Marshall,  Butler,  and  others — by  parties 
having  no  common  tie  of  kindred.1  Camden’s  interpretation 
is  supported  by  our  sometimes  finding  the  water  bouget 
borne  in  arms  attributed  to  the  name  of  Banastre. 

The  name  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  as  that 
of  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  whom  we  are 
enabled  to  identify  with  Robert  Banastre,  a  Norman  adven¬ 
turer,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  grant 
of  the  lordship  of  Prestatyn,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Englefield,  besides  many  other  lands,  as  is  recited  by  his 

1  In  Testa  de  Nevil  we  have  evidence  that  about  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  parties  named  Banastre  were  holding  lands  in  Lancashire,  Shrop* 
shire,  and  Berkshire.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  King  Edward  the  First’s 
reign  the  name  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the  Inquisitio  post 
Mortem,  temp.  Richard  II.,  in  Somersetshire. 
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descendant  in  a  petition  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament.  (A0  6t0 
Edw.  I.  No.  5.) 

A  pedigree  of  the  family  is  therein  set  forth,  which  is 
confirmed  by  other  public  records.  The  chronology  is  not 
always  accurate,  events  being  placed  in  the  time  of  Richard 
I.  which  took  place  in  the  previous  reign  ;  but  otherwise  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  are  correctly  given  and  curiously 
illustrated. 

This  petition  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Baines  in  his  History  of 
Lancashire,  vol.  3,  p.  640,  but  he  appears  to  have  confounded 
“Prestat’n,”  in  Wales,  with  Preston,  in  Amounderness,  which 
has  likewise  been  done  by  another  writer. 

The  late  Mr.  Beltz  also,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter ,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  respecting  this 
locality,  supposing  Englefield  to  be  a  place  of  like  designa¬ 
tion  in  Berkshire.  We  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  offering 
a  few  preliminary  notices  with  a  view  of  correcting  these 
errors,  and  of  bringing  together,  from  various  sources,  some 
scattered  notices  illustrative  of  the  history  of  this  locality. 

Prestatyn  is  a  township,  containing  a  village  built  around 
an  old  hall,  and  lying  in  the  parish  of  Meliden.  It  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Flintshire.1  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  which  bound 
to  the  north-east  the  vale  watered  by  the  Clwyd,  and  round 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  coast  road  from  Holywell  to 
Rhuddlan  ;  it  was  therefore  no  doubt  a  post  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  defence  of  this  pass  at  such  a  period  of 
incessant  contest  as  that  which  extended  from  the  Conquest 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward. 

In  a  survey  made  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  under  the 
division  of  Perveddwlad  (middle  country),  is  the  cantred  of 
Tegeingyl,  with  its  comots  of  Cynsylt  (Coleshill),  Prestatyn, 
and  Rhuddlan.  This  tract  had  been  the  scene  of  many  fierce 
encounters  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Mercian  Saxons,  the 
latter  people  designating  it  Englefield.2  Among  the  relics 
of  those  struggles  two  very  remarkable  works  may  be 
traced  :  one  of  these  is  named  Watt’s  Dyke,  and  extends  from 
Oswestry  northward  to  a  point  below  Basingwerk  Abbey,  on 

1  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  Wales  into  counties  by  Edward  I. 
that  the  name  of  Flintshire  came  into  use  as  a  territorial  designation. 

2  The  district  in  question  was  granted  under  this  name  by  Edward  III. 
to  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
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the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  close  to  Holywell.  It  is  attended,  at 
unequal  intervals  of  from  five  hundred  yards  to  three  miles, 
by  another  rampart  named  Offa’s  Dyke,  which,  commencing 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Wales,  is  finally  lost  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.1  Both  these  defences  appear  to  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  occasional  watch-towers,  and  tradition  avers  the 
intervening  space  to  have  been  neutral  ground. 

In  Domesday  survey  Prestatyn  is  recorded  under  Atiscros 
hundred,  in  Cestrescrire,  as  follows  :  — 

In  Prestetone  Sc  Ruestock  est  terra  unius  Carucae ;  Sc  ibi  est  in 
Dominio  cum  duobus  bovarils;  Sc  duobus  villanis  Sc  quatuor  bordarils; 
ibi  est  Ecclesia  :  valet  xx  solidos. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  berewick  attached  to  Robert  de 
Roelent’s  share  of  Rhuddlan,  which  was  “  Caput  hujus 
terrae” — Robert  holding  a  mediety  of  that  manor,  and  the 
appurtenances  of  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  who  held  of  the 
king,  and  had  the  other  half  in  demesne  himself. 

Domesday  book  further  recites  that  all  these  berewicks  of 
Englefield  lay  in  Roelent  (Rhuddlan)  in  King  Edward’s 
time,  and  then  were  waste,  and  that  they  were  waste  when 
earl  Hugh  received  them  ;  they,  consequently,  appear  not 
to  have  been  taxed.  The  castle  of  Rhuddlan  is  stated  to 
have  been  then  newly  built. 

Pennant  supposes  the  Norman  appellation  of  Atiscros,  as 
applied  to  this  district,  to  have  been  derived  from  a  certain 
space  round  an  ancient  cross  near  Flint,  known  by  the  name 
of  Croes-Ati. 

Rhuddlan  gave  the  title  or  surname  to  Robert,  a  nephew 
of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  who  was  invested  by  him 
with  this  fief  when  he  had  wrested  it  from  its  native  rulers,2 
and,  in  all  probability,  Robert  Banastre  was  one  of  the 
captains  in  this  successful  enterprise. 

This  Robert  Banastre,  first  grantee  of  Prestatyn,  lived  a 
long  time,  says  his  descendant  the  petitioner,  and  had  a  son, 
Robert  Banastre,  who  is  represented  to  have  survived  until 
the  beginning  of  Richard  the  First’s  reign.  This  causes  Mr. 
Beltz  very  naturally  to  suspect  the  omission  of  a  generation 

1  The  Welsh  chronicles  assign  the  construction  of  this  work  to  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  eighth  century.  The  date  of  the  construction  of 
Watt’s  Dyke  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

2  In  1096,  10th  William  II.,  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  with  Hugh,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  penetrated  into  Anglesey,  and  the  latter  fell  there. 
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in  the  pedigree.  The  occurrences,  however,  in  which  he 
was  an  actor,  are  so  circumstantially  described  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  having  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  number  of  descents  may  be  correctly  given  in 
the  pedigree.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  benefactor 
of  Basingwerk  Abbey  must  have  been  either  the  first  or  the 
second  Robert  Banastre.  The  second  is  the  one  to  whom 
the  petition  assigns  the  building  of  Prestatyn  Castle,  of 
which  part  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
foundations  of  this  little  fortress  may  still  be  detected  ; 
Pennant  describes  them  in  the  following  terms  : — “  A  little 
below  Prestatyn  mill,  in  a  meadow,  is  the  site  of  its  castle, 
nothing  more  than  an  elevated  space,  with  the  foundations 
consisting  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  a  foss  at  some  distance 
from  it,  still  remain.” — Tour  to  Snowdon ,  p.  5. 

Henry  II.  had  not  been  three  years  on  the  throne  when 
he  was  obliged  to  take  arms  against  the  Welsh.  His  first 
expedition  was  into  North  Wales,  in  1157,  in  which  year 
he  restored  Basingwerk  Castle,  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  ;  the  second  was  directed 
against  South  Wales;  and  the  third  against  Powis. 

In  1165,  that  formidable  combination  was  formed  between 
Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  Owain  ap  Gruffydh,  surnamed 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  Owain  Cyveiloc,  and  the 
sons  of  Madoc  ap  Meredith,  princes  of  Powis,  when  Owain 
Gwynedd  took  and  levelled  Basingwerk  Castle. 

In  1167,  Owain  Gwynedd,  with  Cadwaladr,  his  brother, 
and  Rees,  or  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Rhuddlan,  which  King  Henry  had  lately  fortified, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
They  then  took  the  castle  of  Prestatyn,  which  they  also  dis¬ 
mantled  ;  and  finally  brought  all  Tegengel  under  0  wain’s 
subjection. 

In  1 169,  Owen  Gwynedd  died  ;  and,  in  1 188,  we  find  his 
son  David  entertaining  Archbishop  Baldwin,  in  Rhuddlan 
Castle.  David  died  in  1194,  5th  Ric.  I.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Owen,  called  the  Elder.  In  his 
time,  the  earl  of  Chester  appears  to  have  rebuilt  Diganwy 
Castle,  and  in  1212,  King  John  penetrated  by  the  coast  road 
to  Rhuddlan,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Diganwy;  but  in  1214 
Rhuddlan  was  retaken  by  Llewelyn.  In  1245,  Henry  III. 
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reached  Diganwy;  but  this  castle  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Welsh  in  his  reign;  and  it  was  not  until  1277,  5th  Edw. 
I.,  that  a  final  cession  of  the  cantref  of  Tegengel  took  place, 
when  the  younger  Llewelyn  sued  for  peace.  Rhuddlan 
was  now  once  more  fortified,  and  though  besieged  in  1281, 
in  the  last  rebellion  of  Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David,  it 
did  not  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Welsh. 

With  the  correction  of  dates  furnished  by  this  Chronology, 
we  now  proceed  to  translate  from  the  old  French,  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  petition,  in  which  the  restoration  of  his 
lands  in  Wales  is  claimed  by  the  descendant  and  namesake 
of  Robert  Banastre. 

The  petitioner  therein  stated  that,  in  the  time  of  his  ances¬ 
tor  the  second  Robert  Banastre,  “Oweyn  ab  Gweynor”  was 
lord  of  Wales,  and  carried  war  through  the  land,  King 
Richard  being  beyond  seas ;  and  took  the  king’s  castle  of 
“  Rothelan,”  and  drove  from  the  land  all  the  king’s  people. 
And  “  Robert  le  fiz  Robert  Banastre”  lost  all  his  land  in 
Wales  at  this  time,  and  led  all  his  people  “  tut  sa  gent”  from 
“  Pr’statun”  within  the  Dyke  (Deke)  into  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  where  still  they  are  called  “les  Westroys.”1 

He  adds,  that  there  was  war  in  all  the  time  of  Thurstan 
son  of  Robert,  in  the  time  of  “  Llewelyn  le  viel,”  and  that, 
since  he  himself  has  been  lord  of  the  land,  the  country  has 
been  in  war,  peace  only  now  having  been  established.  The 
pedigree  is  recited,  and  he  prays  our  lord  the  king  for  an 
inquest  that  may  be  held  by  English,  who  better  would 
know  the  truth  of  his  rights  to  the  manor  of  Prestatun 
with  the  appurtenances  at  Englefield,  since  our  lord  the 
king  has  already  twice  commanded  that  an  inquest  should 
be  taken  of  his  right  to  the  above  named  manors,  by 
English  and  Welsh  jointly,  saying  that  it  would  be  against 
their  franchises  if  all  were  not  of  the  country  who  were  on 
the  inquest.  By  which  the  petitioner  is  delayed  to  his 
great  damage,  and  for  which  he  prays  of  our  lord  the  king- 
remedy,  if  so  it  please  him. 

“Responsio.  Declaret  jus  suuin  et  seisinam  suam  vel 
antecessor’  suorum.” 

A  precept  was  thereupon  issued  to  Gunceline  de  Badeles- 
mere,  justiciary  of  Chester,  24  Octo.,  7  Edw.  I.,  (1279),  to 

1  The  western  folk,  as  Surroy  is  a  convertible  term  for  southern,  and 
Norroy  for  northern. 
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hold  an  inquisition  on  the  claim  of  Robert  Banastre  to  the 
manor  of  “  Prestaton,”  with  appurtenances,  within  our  four 
cantreds  in  Wales,  which  manor  then  appeared  to  be  in  the 
tenure  of  Robert  Crevequer,  to  ascertain  on  the  spot,  by  the 
oath  of  good  and  lawful  men,  how  it  had  come  into  the 
king’s  hands  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  if  the  said 
Robt.  Banastre  have  a  right  thereto,  how  it  had  become 
alienated  from  him  or  his  ancestors. 

The  inquisition  was  accordingly  held  at  “  Prestanton,”  on 
Wednesday,  “  in  festo  See.  Lucie  Virginis,”  8th  Edw.  I., 
(13th  Dec.,  1279,)  before  Gunceline  de  Badlesmere,  then 
justice  of  Chester,  Kenewrick  ab  Gronoci,  then  bailiff  of 
Rothelan,  Gronoi  ab  Heylyn,  then  bailiff*  of  Rlios,  and 
Griffin,  archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph,  and  a  jury  of  twenty-four, 
who  by  their  names  all  appear  to  have  been  Welsh.  They 
find  that,  as  to  the  king’s  right,  K.  Richard,  whom  they  call 
his  “  p’avus”  possessed  the  manor  aforesaid  with  the  four 
cantreds,  by  right  of  conquest ;  and  that  K.  Henry,  to  whom 
this  manor  descended,  gave  it  to  King  Edward,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  granted  to  him  the  four  cantreds,  together  with 
the  earldom  of  Chester.  Of  the  right  of  Robert,  if  he  have 
any  therein,  they  say  that  King  Richard  gave  the  manor  to 
Robert  Banastre,  forefather  to  the  petitioner,  and  whose  heir 
he  is,  who  held  it  peaceably  three  years  and  a  half,  and  built 
there  a  tower,1  (oppidum)  of  which  a  part  yet  stands ;  and 
as  to  the  alienation  of  the  said  manor  from  Robert,  they  say 
that  “  Owanus  Gewenet,”  then  prince  of  Wales,  with  his 
army,  violently  ejected  the  said  Robert  the  ancestor,  and 
overthrew  his  castle. 

It  does  not  appear  why  Robert  Banastre  did  not  obtain 
restitution  of  his  estate,  but  it  is  evident  Robert  de  Creve¬ 
quer  kept  possession.  In  1281,  one  of  the  griefs  of  the  men 
of  Rlios  was,  that  he  vexed  Grono  ap  Heilyn,  so  that  he 
could  not  go  to  Rutlilan  or  Chester  without  a  great  guard  of 
his  kinsfolk.  Pennant  labours  under  the  idea  that  Crevequer 
derived  his  claim  by  descent  from  the  Banastres ;  but  we 
can  find  no  authority  for  this.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 

1  Pennant,  who  evidently  quotes  this  inquest  at  second  hand  from  the 
Sebright  MSS.,  translates  oppidum  as  “the  town.”  The  petition,  of  which 
the  verdict  is  an  echo,  uses  the  word  “  Tur.”  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  detected  the  anachronism  which  makes  Owen  Gwynedd  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Richard,  who  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  about  twenty 
years  after  Owen’s  decease. 
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that  he  was  of  a  Norman  family  originally  settled  in  Kent ; 
and  in  the  inquisition  at  his  death,  10  Edw.  II.,  it  is  stated, 
that  he  had  obtained  the  grant  of  “  Prestalton”  in  exchange 
for  other  lands. 

At  a  later  period,  Sir  Henry  Conway  married  Angharad, 
heiress  to  Sir  Hugh  Crevecoeur,  of  Prestatyn,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Conway,  of  Bod  Rhyddan,  Bart.,  in  1721,  the  last  of 
the  male  line,  when  the  estates  were  divided.1  One  of  the  co¬ 
heiresses  of  Conway  married  Sir  Thomas  Longueville,  Bart. ; 
and  the  estate  of  Prestatyn  is  now  vested  in  his  descendant, 
Thomas  l  ongueville  Jones,  Esq.,  (who  has  taken  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Longueville.) 

We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  Banastres  had  possessions  in 
Lancashire  before  the  date  of  their  expulsion  from  Wales,  in 
consequence  of  finding  that  Robert  Banastre  held  the  lord- 
ship  of  Walton  in  le  Dale,2  with  its  appurtenances,  Mellor, 
Eccleshill,  Little  Harwood,  Over  Darwen,  and  Lower  Darwen, 
as  one  knight’s  fee,  by  charter  of  Henry  de  Laci,  lord  of 
Blackburn  hundred ;  but  we  have  found  no  record  of  their 
original  grant  of  Newton  in  Makerfeld,  which  gave  to  this 
family  and  their  descendants  the  feudal  title  of  baron. 

The  fee  of  Makerfeld  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
Neweton  hundred,  and  is  mentioned  still  as  a  separate 
wapentake  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  though  it  finally 
merged,  as  did  the  neighbouring  hundred  of  Warrington, 
in  that  of  West  Derby. 

“  Neweton”  is  stated  in  the  survey  to  contain  five  hides  of 
land,  whereof  one  was  in  demesne.  The  church  of  the  manor 
(viz.,  Wigan)  was  endowed  with  one  carucate,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Oswald  (viz.,  Winwick)  had  two  carucates  of  land.3 
The  rest  of  the  territory  had  been  held  fifteen  drenchs 
for  as  many  manors,  being  berewicks  of  the  fee ;  and  there 

1  Pennant  quoting  the  Salusbury  pedigree.  2  The  manor  of  Walton 
le  dale  still  possesses  the  peculiar  privilege  of  having  its  own  coroner. 

3  The  l’espective  rectors  of  these  large  parishes  are  lords  of  the  manor  in 
the  townships  where  their  churches  are  situate.  The  parish  of  Wigan  con¬ 
tains  thirteen  townships  or  chapelries,  of  which  only  four  are  without  the 
fee  of  Makerfeld.  Winwick  contains  as  many,  (some  of  them  associated 
for  municipal  purposes,)  and  all  but  one  are  parcel  of  this  barony.  More 
than  one  of  the  townships  in  Warrington  parish  are  also  included  within 
the  same  jurisdiction.  Wigan  was  amongst  the  first  boroughs  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Parliament.  Newton  returned  two  members  from  the  first 
of  Elizabeth  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
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were  then  six  drenclis,1  twelve  villans,  and  four  bordars, 
holding  amongst  them  nine  carucates. 

This  hundred  formed  part  of  the  great  possessions  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  of  Poictou, 
and  which  lie  finally  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
whole  district  lying  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  classed  under  the  head  of 
“  Cestreschire and,  not  long  after  the  forfeiture  of  Roger, 
we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Blackburn  hundred,  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  earls  of  Chester.2 

Within  this  territory  Robert  Banastre,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Wales,  held  not  only  the  barony  of  Newton  in  Maker- 
feld,  but  also  Shevington,  Charnoc,  and  Welsh  Whittle.3 
The  host  of  Banastres  soon  after  this  time  scattered  over 
Lancashire,  were  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  clan  (“  tut  sa 
gent”  of  the  petition,)  which  he  brought  with  him  on  that 
occasion  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  affiliate  any  of  them 

1  These  drenclis,  like  the  thanes  in  West  Derby  hundred,  had  been 
tenants  in  chief  to  the  Saxon  king,  who  held  in  his  own  hand  all  South 
Lancashire.  Their  tenure,  however,  appears  to  have  been  by  services  of 
the  baser  sort,  similar  to  those  of  villans,  as  were  also  those  of  the  thanes 
in  West  Derby. 

2  The  antiquary  Kuerden,  anxious  to  claim  for  the  county  of  Lancaster 
the  rights  of  a  palatinate  from  the  earliest  Norman  period,  accounts  for  Lan¬ 
cashire  not  appearing  as  a  territorial  division  in  Domesday  Book,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Earl  Roger  being  under  attainder  at  the  date  of  the  survey. 
The  commissioners  were,  therefore,  he  says,  obliged  to  follow  the  bounds 
of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  want  of  temporal  authority,  and  the 
dioceses  of  York  and  Lichfield  (otherwise  Chester)  were  divided  by  the 
Ribble.  Without  entering  into  this  controversy,  or  the  one  as  to  whether 
the  Ribble  or  the  Mersey  formed  the  division  between  Northumbria  and 
Mercia,  we  may  find  a  probable  cause  of  the  classification  alluded  to  in  the 
circumstance,  that  immediately  prior  to  the  conquest  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  were  in  the  king’s  own  hands,  while  those  north  of 
the  Ribble  were  held  by  Earl  Tosti.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  were 
doubtless  guided  by  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  county,  as  we  now  know  it,  was  first 
constituted  into  an  earldom  when  Henry  III.  endowed  his  son  Edmund 
with  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Ferrers  (who  had  inherited  the 
lands  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey  from  the  earls  of  Chester,  in  whose 
tenure  they  had  been  from  the  time  of  K.  Stephen),  as  well  as  with  the 
honour  of  Lancaster  north  of  Ribble,  which  after  Roger  of  Poictou’s  final 
attainder  had  been  held  successively  by  Stephen  and  his  son  William  of 
Blois,  and  had  afterwards  been  given  by  Richard  I.  to  his  brother  John. 

3  The  township  of  Welsh  Whittle  may  not  improbably  take  its  distinctive 
prefix  from  this  immigration  ;  an  analogous  instance  of  localities  being 
named  after  the  origin  of  their  settlers,  occurs  in  Amounderness,  where  the 
township  of  Lea  was  anciently  divided  into  French-Lee  and  Lee-English. 
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with  certainty  upon  the  stock  of  the  chieftain.  The  earls 
of  Chester  had  possessions  also  in  Leicestershire ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Kings  John  and  Henry  III.,  we  find  some  of  the 
Lancashire  Banastres  connected  with  Appleby  and  Nailston, 
in  that  county. 

Robert  Banastre  had  three  sons.  Richard,  the  eldest,  died 
childless,  before  1204.  The  second  son,  Warin,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  King  John,  gave  the  king  four  hundred  marks  for 
having  livery  of  his  land  in  Makerfeld,  which  however  he 
did  not  long  enjoy.  He  appears  to  have  been  married  to  a 
lady  named  Sarra,  who  survived  him,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
Thurstan,  the  third  son  of  Robert,  succeeded  to  his  brother 
Warin ;  and  14  Octo.,  1213,  15th  John,  gave  the  king  five 
hundred  marks  to  have  an  inquisition  whether  the  land  of 
Makerfeld  should  descend  to  him  on  the  part  of  Robert  his 
father,  and  Warin  his  brother,  whose  heir  the  said  Thurstan 
was.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  named  Cecilia,  of  whom,  in 
her  widowhood,  mention  is  made  in  Testa  de  Nevil.  Her 
marriage  is  there  stated  to  be  in  the  king’s  gift ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  1223,  7th  Hen.  III.,  she  had  married  Ric.  de 
Mahant.  Thurstan  must  have  died  in  1218  or  1219,  for  in 
the  third  year  of  Henry  III.,  Philip  de  Orreby,  justiciary  of 
Chester,  made  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks  with  the  king  to 
have  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  Robert  Banastre  his  heir. 
The  petition  so  frequently  referred  to  states,  that  Robert  was 
only  one  year  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  was  twenty  years 
in  wardship,  and  only  lived  three  years  after  he  came  of  age. 
Of  his  marriage  we  have  not  certain  information.  His  death 
is  incidentally  proved  to  have  taken  place  before  the  27th 
of  Feb.,  1242,  for  it  appears  in  the  26th  year  of  Henry  III., 
the  king  gave  to  the  prior  of  Penwortham,  the  manor  of 
Walton,  to  be  held  until  the  majority  of  the  heir  of  John 
Banastre,  whose  wardship  belonged  to  the  king  by  cession 
of  the  earl  of  Lincoln.  This  John  is  not  named  in  the 
petition.  He  evidently  died  in  infancy,  very  shortly  after 
his  father ;  and  Robert  Banastre,  his  brother,  who,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Edward  I.,  claimed  the  restoration  of  Pres¬ 
tatyn,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance. 

He  had  charter  of  free  warren  in  Waleton  and  Newton, 
41  Henry  III  . ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  market  and  fair  in  his  manor  of  Newton.  He  is  believed 
to  have  married  Alice,  daughter  to  Gilbert  Wudccock,  who 
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survived  him.  Wc  have  evidence  of  his  being  alive  13 
Edw.  I.,  when  he  had  from  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald  license 
for  a  chantry  in  his  chapel  of  Rokedene,  in  the  parish  of 
Winwick.  He  died  soon  after,  certainly  before  20  Edward  I. 
His  issue  consisted  of  a  son,  James,  and  of  a  daughter,  de¬ 
mentia,  to  whom,  and  to  her  husband  William  de  Lea,  and 
their  heirs,  he  gave  in  free  marriage  the  manor  of  Mollington, 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  certain  rents,  in  the  township 
of  Golborne,  in  Makerfeld.  Clementia  died  before  the  8th  of 
February,  1290,  leaving  her  husband,  aged  about  thirty-one, 
and  two  children.  Her  son,  Henry  de  Lea,  was  beheaded, 
in  consequence  of  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Adam  Banastre,  .9th  Edward  II.,  and  left  no  issue.  Her 
daughter  Sibella,  married  Sir  Richard  Hoghton,  of  Hoghton 
Tower,  to  whom  she  brought  the  estates  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family  of  Lea,  as  well  as  the  manor  of  Mol¬ 
lington  Banastre.1 

James  Banastre,  son  of  Robert,  married  Elena,  daughter 
to  William  le  Boteler,  baron  of  Warrington,  and  died  before 
his  father,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Alice,  whom  we  find, 
20  Edward  I.,  in  ward  to  Sir  John  Byron,  and  espoused  to 
his  son  John.  She  was  then  stated  to  be  under  age,  and, 
being  very  young,  the  marriage  was  probably  never  consum¬ 
mated,  for,  shortly  after  this  date,2  she  was  given  in  marriage 
to  John  de  Langeton,3  son  of  Robert  de  Langeton,  of  West 

1  Little  Mollington,  or  Mollington-Banastre  had  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Robert  de  Rodelent,  under  whom  the  Banastres  may  have 
held  it,  as  they  did  Prestatyn.  In  a  record  of  41st  Edward  III.,  it  is  stated 
that  Robert  Banastre  had  held  this  manor,  “  Ex  dono  D’ni  Regis  de  dicto 
D’no  Rege  p.  Servic  quarte  p’tis  unius  feodi  milit.”  This  is  quoted  in  Or- 
merod’s  History  of  Cheshire  as  if  Edward  had  granted  the  place  to  Robert 
Banastre,  who  had  then  been  long  dead.  It  has  been  shown  what  disposition 
he  made  of  his  estate  in  his  lifetime;  and  by  an  inquisition  11  Edward  III., 
it  appears  that  Richard  de  Horton  gave  the  manor  of  Mollington-Banastre 
to  Sir  Adam  de  Horton,  his  son,  and  that  Adam  held  it  of  Robert  de  Lang- 
ton,  the  heir  of  Banastre,  he  himself  holding  of  the  earldom  of  Chester. 
Mollington  afterwards  passed  from  theHoghtonsto  the  Stanleys  of  Hooton. 

2  John  Byron  the  younger  (espoused  to  Alice  Banastre)  probably  died 
in  the  interval.  In  some  of  the  Byron  pedigrees  he  appears  as  the  father 
to  Sir  Richard  Byron,  but  in  others  Richard  is  made  to  be  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  elder  John  Byron,  who  survived  until  11  Edward  II. 
The  latter  account  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one. 

3  “Ex  dono  R’s  Edwdi.,”  or,  as  Whitaker  in  the  History  of  Whalley 
quotes  from  Dodsworth,  “  Edmund  us  Hen:  R.  angl.  fil.  dedi  D’no  Joh: 
de  Langton  amico  Karo  inaritag.  Alicie  consang.  et.  her.  Dili.  Rob. 
Banastr,  defunct.” 
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Langton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  is  mentioned  as  his 
wife  at  the  inquest  held  on  the  death  of  Edmund  earl  of 
Lancaster,  25  Edward  I. 

In  29  Edward  I.,  John  de  Langton,  on  the  application  of 
his  brother,  the  chancellor,  had  a  charter1  for  markets,  fairs, 
and  free  warren,  in  his  manors  of  Newton,  Walton  le  dale, 
and  of  free  warren  in  Lawton  and  Goldborne.  Alice  was 
alive  32  Edward  I.,  as  is  shown  by  a  fine  levied  of  the 
manors  of  Waleton  and  Newton,  and  of  the  advowson  of 
Wygan  in  that  year,  being  a  settlement  on  the  heirs  of  John 
and  Alice,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Alice ;  but 
she  died  before  3  Edward  II.  Her  husband  was  still  alive 
18  Edward  II. 

Their  posterity  in  direct  male  descent  enjoyed  these  pos¬ 
sessions  for  the  space  of  about  300  years,  until  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
which  took  place  in  1604,  when  the  Makerfeld  fee  passed  by 
heir  female  to  the  Fleet  woods,  from  whom  it  came  to  the 
Leghs  of  Lyme,  being  now  possessed  by  Thomas  Legli,  Esq. 

Walton  le  dale  had  been  ceded  by  Langton  to  the  family  of 
Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
slain  Mr.  Hoghton,  at  sea,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Elizabeth. 
The  correspondence  of  the  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  this 
fatal  feud  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  affords  a 
curious  picture  of  the  times  :  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Baines  in  his 
History  of  Lancashire.  The  Langton  family  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  descendants  of  Roger  Langton,  of  Broughton 
Tower,  contemporary  with  the  last  baron  of  that  name,  and 
his  cousin,  related  in  half  blood.  A  collateral  branch  was 
seated  at  Low,  in  Hindley,  holding  that  manor  under  the 
barony  of  Newton  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  they  became  extinct. 

Having  now  traced  the  descent  of  the  estates,  and  of  the 
representatives  of  Banastre  of  Prestatyn,  to  the  present  time, 
it  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  that  family.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of 
Whalley ,  gives  the  pedigree  of  one  of  them  seated  at 

1  This  charter  proves  the  relationship  of  John  de  Langeton,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  chancellor,  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  I.  and  II.,  with  the 
family  then  settled  in  Lancashire;  and  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  their 
derivation  from  the  county  of  Leicester.  Lord  Campbell  is  therefore  in  error 
when  he  assigns  this  chancellor  to  the  family  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire. 
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Altham  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  16D4,  when  the  last 
male  heir  died.  This  property  had  been  acquired  by  the 
marriage  of  Richard,  son  of  John  Banastre,  of  Walton,  with 
Johanna,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  de  Alvetham. 

The  descent  of  Banastre,  of  Bank  Hall,  in  the  township 
of  Bretherton,  is  given  by  Mr.  Baines  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  termination  of  that  family  in  heirs  fe¬ 
male  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  were  the 
representatives  of  Richard  Banastre,  one  of  the  inquisitors  of 
Leyland  hundred  for  the  Gascon  Scutage,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  He,  with  certain  other  parties,  held  one-twelfth 
of  a  knight’s  fee  in  Bretherton,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  was  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  del  Bank,1  of 
Sir  Thomas  Banastre  (K.  G.),  son  of  Adam,  and  of  William, 
son  of  William  Banastre,  with  others. 

The  succession  of  this  property  enables  us  to  place,  among 
the  descendants  of  Richard  Banastre,  the  family  of  which 
five  generations  have  been  carefully  traced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Beltz,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  until  that  of  Richard  II.,  when  Constance, 
who  married  William  de  Balderstone,  was  left  the  heiress 
and  a  minor.  Sir  Thomas  Banastre,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
is  the  subject  of  his  interesting  memoir.  This  branch  of  the 
Banastres  of  Leyland  hundred  were  large  proprietors  in 
Amounderness.  They  held  one  of  their  estates  there  (Little 
Singleton)  by  great  serjeantry,  viz.,  by  finding  a  man  to  serve 
the  office  of  bailiff  of  that  wapentake.  It  appears,  by  re¬ 
cords  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Beltz,  that  Joan,  daughter  of  Alan 
de  Singleton,  and  sister  to  Thomas  de  Singleton,  who  died  s.p., 
brought  this  property  to  Thomas  Banastre,  her  husband,  who 
must  have  been  father  to  Sir  William  Banastre,  with  whom 
Mr.  Beltz  begins  the  pedigree.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Banastre,  K.  G.,  are  ascertained  by  his  Garter-plate,  still 

1  Great  Hoole  had  been  given  by  Henry  Fitz-W’ra,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  to  Thomas  Banastre,  in  free  marriage  with  Agnes  his  daughter. 
Some  generations  later,  this  manor  was  brought  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Banastre,  in  marriage  to  the  Heskeths  of  Rufford.  The  pedigree 
of  that  famiiy,  given  in  Baines’  History  of  Lancashire ,  styles  Thomas 
Banastre,  father  of  Margaret,  “  Baron  of  Newton,  Lord  of  Walton,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter.”  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  Great  Hoole  had 
ever  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  whilst  from  the  descent  of  the  manors  of  Newton  and  Walton, 
already  traced,  it  is  evident  that  Thomas  Banastre  was  not  their  lord. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.]  Q  Q 
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affixed  to  his  stall  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  to  have  been 
argent ,  a  cross  circelee  (flory)  sable.  The  crest  is  effaced, 
but  according  to  Vincent’s  MS.  it  was  a  peacock  sejant. 

Similar  are  the  arms  (argt.  a  cross  patonce  sa :)  and  the 
crest  of  the  Bannisters,  of  Bank ;  and  the  same  coat, 
with  a  pot  in  the  dexter  point  for  difference,  is  assigned  to 
those  of  Altham.  In  various  MSS.  also,  we  find  argent  a 
cross  flory  sable  quartered  by  the  Langtons,  with  argent 
three  chevrons  gules.  This  coat  of  three  chevrons  was  also 
derived  from  the  alliance  with  Banastre,  as  is  proved  by 
drawings  of  Robert  Banastre’s  seals,  made  by  Randle  Holme 
and  Dr.  Kuerden.  From  a  window  in  Wigan  Church,  a 
shield  is  quoted  by  Randle  Holme  :■ — “Argent  three  chevrons 
gules,  impaling  argent  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads, 
vert  beaked  and  legged  or ;  ”  this  last  being  the  paternal 
coat  of  Langton.  Their  crest  of  a  spread  eagle  vert,  appears 
to  have  been  superseded  in  the  case  of  the  barons  of  Newton, 
by  one  derived  by  Banastre,  viz.,  a  maiden,  couped  below 
the  shoulders,  sometimes  represented  as  attired  gules.1 

The  Banastres  of  Darwen  are  represented  to  have  borne  a 
water  bouget,  with  three  fleurs  de  lys  or,  on  a  chief  gules ; 
or  as  given  by  Randle  Holme,  in  his  Accademie  of  Armorie , 
“  He  beareth  sable,  two  water  bugs  fixed  to  an  amulet 
hanging  salterwise,  argent.  This  between  three  flowers  de 
lis  or,  is  the  coat  armour  of  Banister,  of  Derwyn.” 

W.  L. 
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One  of  the  desiderata  in  Welsh  antiquities  is  a  good  county 
history  of  Denbighshire.  The  district  is  rich  in  records  and 
remains  of  all  kinds ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  Cam¬ 
brian  antiquary  may  be  incited  to  undertake  this  useful 
task.  The  following  notes  relating  to  this  county  may  be 
interesting  to  readers  in  that  part  of  Wales. 

Is  it  true,  as  stated  in  Gorton’s  Topographical  Dictionary , 
and  in  Leigh’s  Guide  to  Wales ,  that  the  fortress  of  Denbigh 
was  blown  up  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ? 

1  In  some  MSS.  this  crest  has  been  drawn  both  as  borne  in  full  face 
and  in  profile,  which  has  led  to  its  being  given  in  Gregson’s  Fragments , 
and  Baines’  History  of  Lancashire,  as  two  figures  on  one  wreath. 
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There  is  great  room  for  a  history  of  the  lordship  of  Den¬ 
bigh,1  as  may  be  seen  from  Pennant’s  Tour ,  and  An  Account 
of  Denbigh ,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Newcome,  1829.  The  cor¬ 
poration  records  might  give  some  information  regarding 
Leicester,  &c.,  not  published.  Memoirs  of  celebrated  men 
born  in  the  county  might  be  introduced,  such  as  Sir  Hugh 
Mvddleton  ;2  Cleryk,  the  partner  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ; 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  the  antiquary,  &c.  The  history  of  several 
mansions ;  as  Gwaenenog,  Bachegraig,  Lleweny,3  and  that 
picturesque  Elizabethan  ruin,  Foxhall ;  stating  where  the 
several  portraits,4  the  stained  glass,  or  other  ornaments  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pennant  are  now  preserved,  would  be  interesting. 

From  an  observation  of  Pennant  on  the  monument  of 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  at  Whitchurch,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  no  “  herald.”  He  says,  “  a  multitude  of  quarterings 
showing  his  long  descent whereas  there  are  only  four  of 
the  quarterings  of  Rosindale,  alias  Lloyd,  impaling  eight 
of  Lumley,  his  wife.  The  four  are  Rosindale,  Hilton,  Teten- 
liall,  and  Peake,  inherited  as  will  be  best  explained  by  a 
few  lines  from  Vincent’s  pedigree,  at  the  College  of  Arms. 


Richard  Peake  __  ( . ) 

of  Leweny  Green.  | 

_ j 

Thomas  _  Katherine  Hilton  (heir) 
of  L.  G. 


Richard  __  ( . ) 

of  L.  G. 

Peake 

1846. 


Thomas  __  ( . ) 


Richard  _  Alicia  Tetenhall  (heir) 
ofL.  G.  | 


Isabella  __  William  Lloyd,  alias 


(heir) 


Rosindale. 


Humphrey  died  1568. 
Lloyd  of  Aston  1846. 


1  Also  of  Ruthin.  See  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Goodman ,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Newcome,  1825. 

2  It  is  believed  that  the  heir  to  Sir  Hugh  is  still  being  searched  for. 

3  Where  did  Pennant  find  that  two  of  the  Salusburys  were  executed, 
for  levelling  Leicester’s  encroachments  [on  Lleweny  green]  ? 

4  If  owners  of  portraits,  &c.,  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  write  at  the 
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Hilton  brought  in  Pontefract,  Newport,  and  Brierley,  and 
thus  the  families  of  Peake  and  Lloyd  of  Aston  both  quarter 
the  arms  of  the  four  last  names,  all  which  are  identified  in 
Vincent’s1  pedigree. 

To  this  William  and  Isabella  was  existing  in  1591  the 
following  inscription  (apparently  on  glass ;  but  if  on  brass 
or  stone  it  is  probably  now  under  some  pew)  :2 — 

Hie  jacet  Will™  Rsondall  armiger  et  dna  Isabella  Peeke 3  consors 
suus,  qui  obiit  xxx  de  mensis  January  an  dni  1414  qs  abiz 
p’picietur  Deus. 

The  arms  were  quarterly,  Rosindale4  and  Hilton. 

Much  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  valuable  MSS. 
(Harl.3632)  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  entitled  “Extenta 
de  Denbigh,  &c.,  facta  per  Hugonem  de  Beckle  et  per  recog- 

back  of  them  some  paticulars  of  their  history,  we  should  not  so  often  see 
property  disposed  of  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  if  not  from  ignorance,  would 
be  truly  valuable.  Oak  carvings,  and  stained  glass,  are  often  found  in 
Elizabethan  farm-houses,  as  they  were  then  inhabited  by  gentry ;  and  all 
such  are  worth  preserving  by  the  descendants,  or  in  a  public  collection. 

1  See  an  interesting  memoir  of  this  indefatigable  herald,  by  Sir  N.  H. 
Nicholas,  1827. 

2  Harl.  MSS.  2129.  “Notes  in  Henllan  Church,  Aug.  7,  1591.  In 
the  window,  were  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Mortimer  and  March, 
and  Vernon  de  Hatton,  and  an  inscription  on  stone,  to  Roger  Mydelton, 

armiger,  who  died  24th  Feb.,  1587 . ”  In  the  Harl.  MS.,  1971,  is 

a  copy  of  the  Rosendale  quarterings,  including  all  taken  in  with  the  Peake 
alliance,  impaling  Dutton  and  Vernon  of  Hatton,  with  a  portrait,  in  hat 
and  ruff,  of  John  R.,  baron  of  Brinfanock,  which,  though  Holmes  (no 
judge)  calls  very  auntient,  could  not  be  older  than  Elizabeth’s  time ;  and 
thus  not  the  John,  son  of  William,  1441.  And  from  the  pedigree,  no  such 
alliance  with  J ohn,  living  in  her  reign,  appears,  or  in  that  of  D.  and  V.  in 
Ormerod’s  Cheshire ;  and  as  the  original  was  in  possession  of  Hugh  Lloyd, 
of  Denbigh,  in  1635,  this  Baron  John  probably  was  of  a  younger  branch. 
A  Hugh  was  sheriff  of  Denbigh,  1625,  and  died  1635 ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Vernons  were  connected  with  Henllan  parish  in  some  way.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  side  of  the  same  MS.  (2129)  are  notes  in  Whitchurch,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  windows  Avere  chiefly  filled  Avith  glass  of  the 
Salusburys.  Henry  died  1493  ;  John,  son  of  Thom,  1489 ;  Henry,  son 
and  heir  of  Ralph,  1400,  and  Agnes  his  Avife,  d.  &  h.  of  John  Curteys. 
One  entry  is  curious, — “  Orate  f  John  Smalh\rood,  mair  of  Misrule  Avith 
all  other  young  men,  Caused  this  window  to  be  glazed.” 

3  This  name  is  spelled  Peake  as  noAAr,  in  the  earliest  family  deed,  1569. 

4  The  first  is  azure  a  roebuck  rampant,  or  ;  the  fourth,  or,  a  roebuck  r1. 
azure,  with  a  rose  gules  on  the  shoulder  of  each.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  the  arms  of  Rosindale,  in  all  MSS.  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in 
Vincent,  on  H.  Lloyd’s  monument,  and  as  quartered  by  the  Lloyds  of 
Aston,  now,  are  quarterly  four  roebucks  passant,  counterchanged  of  the 
field  or  and  azure,  in  one  azure  and  or. 
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nitionem  singularum  villarum  8  Edw.  3d.”  (i.  e.,  1335,  a.d.) 
Under  the  Manor  of  Kylforn,1  Villata  de  Lleweny ,  P arcus 
de  Lleweny ,  Le  Polflat  in  villata  de  Lleweny ,  among  others 
appears  the  names  of  Ricardus  del  Peek,  and  Thomas2  filius 
Ricardi  del  Peek,  as  holding  lands  hereditary  at  from  8 d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  acre.  One  entry  is  as  follows : — 

Item  Ricardus  del  Peek  reddit  domino  ex  nunc  per  annum  (&c.) 
pro  licencia  hobendi  molendinum  fullonicum  super  terram  suam 
propriam  ita  ut  habeat  liberationem  mceremii  pro  dicto  molendino 
sedificando,  &c . xiijs.  iiijd. 

As  there  is  no  other  mill  near,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  present  com  mill, 
“  Melyn3  y  Green,”  for  although  in  1570  it  was  (with  its 
one  acre  as  now)  the  property  of  Sir  John  Salusbury,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  to  Peake,  yet,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
such  changes  might  often  have  taken  place.  A  field  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  property  is  called  Peake  meadow  to  this  day. 
And,  at  that  time,  the  land  between  the  mill  and  Pertheny, 
the  residence  of  Peake,  was  open  common. 

This  house,  built  about  1595,  and  where  the  family  re¬ 
sided  till  1697,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
tradition  to  the  following  effect : — “  That  the  original  grant 
of  lands  to  Peake  was  to  the  extent  of  doe’s  run,  and  that 
she  stopped,  and  cropped  a  bush  by  the  wood  where  the 
house  is  built.”4  As  the  woods  or  “  hollins”  were  open  to 
the  common  (Lleweny  green),  ante  1697,  it  appears  just 
possible  that  some  event  of  the  sort  took  place  at  a  very 
early  date.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tradition 
was  known  by  the  family  so  early  as  1594,  and  down  to 
1597,  from  the  following  facts  : — 

On  a  beam  is  incised  T.  P.,  1594,  A.  [H  ?]  On  a  mantle- 

1  Cilford  is  near  Cotton  Hall  (Ordnance  map).  Pennant  mentions 
Kylford  as  one  of  the  five  parks  of  the  lordship  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
An  account  of  these  parks  would  be  desirable. 

2  If  this  Thomas  was  then  only  twenty-one,  and  the  father  twenty-two, 
when  the  son  was  born,  Richard  would  have  been  born  a.d.  1293. 

3  See  Ordnance  map. 

4  This  is  similar  to  the  well-known  tradition  as  to  the  crest  of  the  family 
of  Hay,  “  The  falcon  flying.”  (See  Lower’s  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  or 
Burke’s  Peerage,  Errol.)  The  stained  glass  in  Morley  Church,  brought 
from  the  monastery  of  Dale  at  the  dissolution,  is  said  to  relate  to  a  tradition 
that  on  a  dispute  between  the  monks  and  the  keepers  of  Stanley  Park,  the 
king  granted  to  the  monks  as  much  land  as  between  two  suns  could  be  en¬ 
circled  with  a  plough  drawn  by  deer. — Fox’s  Monks  and  Monasteries , 
1845. 
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piece  is  carved,  in  three  separate  escutcheons,  the  Peake 
crest ;  the  Hanmer  arms,  and  a  doe  passant,  regardant  with 
a  bush  in  her  mouth ;  this  latter  is  also  quartered  over  the 
mon.  inscrip,  to  H.  P.,  1601,  the  father  of  the  above  T.  P.; 
and  again  on  the  tablet  H.  P.,  in  1697.  This  H.  P.  appears 
to  have  also  used  it  as  a  crest  over  the  arms  on  his  seat,  and 
no  doubt  invented  the  word  Perth-ewig  (i.  e.,  bush-doe)  in 
further  allusion  to  the  tradition,  for  in  deeds  prior  to  1678 
Peake  is  always  of  “  Lleweny,”  and  the  house  a  “capital 
messuage ;”  but  he  describes  himself  of  Perthewig,  in  the 
township  of  Lleweny,  and  when  others  name  him,  as  his 
wife,  and  the  parish  register,  he  is  merely  of  “  Lleweny,” 
but  after  his  death, in  1697,  “  Perthewig”  appears  everywhere. 
The  doe,  &c.,  is  not  an  uncommon  kind  of  armorial  bearing, 
but  cannot  be  identified  with  any  alliance,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  improbable  that  it  could  have 
been  placed  on  the  mantlepiece  (as  the  earliest  design)  with 
this  meaning. 

A  few  extracts  from  some  depositions  taken  at  the  Bull 
Inn,  Denbigh,  October,  1691,  at  the  time  of  enclosing  these 
“  hollius”  may  be  worth  giving.  The  first  deponent  is — 

John  Edward  ap  Hugh,  yeoman,  aged  20,  or  thereabouts : 

He  hath  been  servant  to  Mrs.  Anne  Hanmer ,x  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Peake,  father  and  mother  of  Hugh  Peake,  the  complts  Grandfather, 
and  was  after  servant  to  his  said  Grandfather,  and  after  his  decease 
to  Hugh  Peake,  complts.  father,  in  the  time  and  after  compu.  was 
born ;  he  or  other  servants  did,  upon  the  Master’s  command,  go  and 
chase  wild  colts  out  of  said  open  gronnds  with  a  rattle,  &c.,  &c. 

John  Cadwader  Wynne,  of  Denbigh,  63,  or  thereabouts : 

About  48  years  ago,  being  at  Pershenig  House  with  his  Grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  sister1 2  to  complts.  Grandmother,  notice  was  brought 
that  there  were  some  people  with  horses  and  drags  in  the  open  ground 
cutting  wood.  Complts.  Grandmother  sent  out  Servants,  &  she  &  de¬ 
ponent  went  with  them,  seized  the  horses  and  took  off  the  Drags, 
and  sent  the  horses  to  the  Pinfold ;  at  the  desire  of  the  owners,  they 
had  their  horses  the  next  day,  &c.  (His  mark.) 

Hugh  Salusbury,  tailor,  72  : 

Knoweth  the  ground  “y  Kelyn  Meister  Peake;”  heard  it  called, 


1  T.  P.  married  Anne  Hanmer,  in  1593,  sister  of  William  of  the  Fenns, 
who  was  grandfather  of  the  Williams,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  which 
branch  has  since  inherited  the  Hanmer  estates  and  title.  Anne  was  living 

in  1631,  a  widow. 
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“  Nant  y  Bryn  teag.”  Being  at  “  Bathegraig,”  he  saw  John  Salis¬ 
bury,  Esq.,  that  was  a  stout  man ,  and  not  to  be  baffled  by  anybody, 
returning  a’  horse  back,  having  been  hindered  cutting  thorns  by  Hugh 
Peake,  complts.  Grandfather,  &c.,  &c. 

Robert  Davies,  of  Llanerch,  Esq.,  32, 

Son  of  Multon  Davies,  Esq.  (Signed.) 

John  Rogers,  Gent.,  70: 

Being  a  child,  hathe  been  to  heed  his  Mother  s  sheep,  grazing  on  the 
Great  Common ;  his  charge  was  not  to  let  the  sheep  go  into  said 
unenclosed  ground,  &c.  (His  mark.) 

Foulke  Lloyd,  of  Foxhall,  Esq.,  32.  (Signed.) 
John  Heaton,  of  L.  G.,  Gent.,  36.  (Signed.) 

George  Bond,  of  Denbigh,  smith,  52  : 

Became  tenant  of  Sir  John  Salusbury,  Bart.,  1683,  since  deceased, 
made  application  to  comp2 * * * * * * * * * * * 14  to  cut  some  gorse,  comp14  sold  part  and 
bestowed  part,  because  Deponent  did  shoe  his  horses ,  and  do  other 
work  for  him.  (Signed.) 

William  Owen,  64,  yeoman  : 

Was  bred  in  that  family  from  his  being  a  year  old,  as  his  mother 
told  him,  wayting  upon  Hugh  Peake,  compls.  grandfather,  in  his 
walk  on  said  ground,  saw  a  labourer  with  a  hatchett  going  to  cut 
down  a  Hollyn.  Master  asked  him,  who  sent  him.  He  said  that 
Mary  Conway  had  sent  him  (ancestress  of  defendant).  Mr.  P. 


2  Harl.  MSS.,  1971. 

Winifred  =  Cadwalader  Wynne  =  Anne  Holland 


daughter  of 


of  Voelas. 


Kenelm 

Throgmorton 

Esq. 

_ _ ) 


’  tobert  Voelas, 
Sheriff,  1631. 


Thomasin  =  Robert  Wynne 

Grace  =  Wm.  son  of  Thos.  Amwill 
Winifred  =  Richard  Wynne 
Elizabeth  =  Hugh  Peake  of  Lleweney  Green 
First  she  married  Hugh  Eaton  of  Lleweny  Green 


Heaton  of  Plas  Heaton,  1846. 

Hugh  P.  living  1646. 

From  her  marriage  settlement,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Goodman, 

there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Katherine,  the  second  wife  of  this  Hugh, 
was  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Robert  Davies  and  Dorothy 
Thelwall,  of  whose  history  an  amusing  account  is  there  given.  Hugh 

died  1666.  From  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  the  second  wife  of  this  Hugh — 
from  the  Goodman  arms  on  his  monumental  tablet — from  the  pedigree  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Goodman — it  wrould  appear  that  she  was  daughter 
of  Penelope  Goodman  and  Marmaduke  Lloyd. 
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commanded  him  to  forbear,  and  he  went  off  presently;  the  said 
Mary  Conway  came  with  a  hatchett  under  her  apron  Sc  fell  to  hew 
the  Hollyn.  Mr.  P.  came  to  her  with  a  stick  or  cane  that  he  had 

in  his  hand,  Sc  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  B - k,  till  she  fell  down  ; 

angry  words  passed  between  them,  Sc  Mr.  P.  reminded  her  that 
some  relation  of  hers  of  the  Conways,  was  bound  to  him  for  as 
high  as  £100,  that  she  should  not  offer  to  cut  the  wood,  &c.  The 
Hollyn  was  an  old  stump ,  nothing  worth  in  his  judgment,  but  to  be 
burnt. 

Notice  being  brought  that  John  Salusbury,  then  of  Bathegraig, 
Esq.,  was  come  with  workmen  to  cut  thorns  &  oak,  made  haste  to 
take  his  sword  &p  gun,  Sc  one  Rice  Anwyll,  then  with  him  went 
toward  Mr.  S.  and  his  workmen ;  Sc  Mr.  P’s  wife  run  after  them, 
fearing  a  mischief e.  Mr.  S.  rid  to  her,  Sc  would  have  spoken  her  fair  e 
that  he  came  for  some  thorns  to  fence  his  tenement  near  the  common 
called  Lleweny  Greene,  Sc  some  oak  trees  to  make  gates,  calling  her 
Cozin.  She  slighted  him,  Sc  told  him  he  should  have  neither.  Mr.  S. 
was  obliged  to  return  with  his  workmen  without  any  of  the  thorns, 
they  had  no  time  to  cut  anything  else.  In  that  time  he  saw  Goats  of 
Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  Bart.,  which  did  gnaw  the  trees,  for  which 
there  teas  great  anger  between  the  families,  Sc  the  Goats  suddenly 
removed  from  the  common ;  he  could  never  see  them  after ;  often 
chased  them  from  unenclosed  ground. 

Charles  Jeffreys,  70  : 

Deponent’s  father  and  grandfather  were  shepherds  to  the  family  of 
Lleweny,  (£.  e.,  the  Salisburys) ;  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  put  to 
heed  the  sheep,  and  his  greatest  charge  was,  not  to  let  them  stray 
into  said  unenclosed  ground,  &c. 

Thomas  Roberts,  45,  yeoman : 

Remembereth  that  Mrs.  Clough,  grandmother  of  John  Clough,  gent., 
sent  for  leave  to  cut  two  hundred  of  gorse  faggots,  and  that  she  paid 
twelve  pence  per  hundred, — and  deponent  went  with  horses  to  fetch 
them. 

A  branch  of  this  family  of  Peake,  not  identified  in  the 
pedigree,  was  settled  at  Conway,  of  whom  were  Hugh  Peake, 
sheriff  of  Caernarvonshire,  1546,  1552,  and  Richard  Peake, 
sheriff  in  1576,  who  was  the  last,  ( History  of  Conway,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Williams,  1835,  Denbigh  :  and  Harl.  MSS., 
No.  1143).  Of  this  MSS.  Ordinary  of  Welsh  arms,  several 
more  modern  copies  exist  in  the  same  collection,  and  one  in 
the  Welsh  School,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane ;  and  from  a  copy  of  it 
was  published  the  list  in  British  Remains,  by  the  Rev.  N. 
Owen,  1777.  The  arms  of  Peake  are  of  the  oldest  kind, 
and  are  there  coloured  cheeky  ar.  and  gules,  a  Saltier  ermine; 
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but,  in  the  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1933,  of  about  the  same  date 
(say  about  1570),  they  are  described  cheeky  or  and  gules,  a 
Saltier  counter  compony,  and  so  appear  on  stained  glass  at 
Perthewig  of  about  1593,  on  monument  to  H.  Lloyd,  1568, 
and  to  Peake,  of  1601.  On  stained  glass  of  about  1610-20, 
they  are  as  in  Harl.  MSS.,  1143;  but  Vincent,  about  the 
same  date,  designates  them  or  and  gules,  a  Saltier  ermine  in 
his  pedigree  of  Peake ;  and  this  Saltier  appears  on  all  later 
sculptures  and  seals. 

Unless  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  Saltier  in  either  case 
appearing  white  and  black  to  the  eye,  it  appears  most  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Saltier  counter  company  was  taken  as  a 
difference  by  the  descendants  of  the  heiress  who  married 
Rosendale ;  for  though  Vincent,  to  the  chief  design  in  his 
pedigree  of  that  family,  gives  the  Saltier  ermine,  yet  in  the 
same  page  he  again  gives  its  counter  compony.  Holmes, 
about  1634  (Harl.  MSS.,  1971),  gives  as  in  Harl.  MSS., 
1143  ;  but  to  the  heiress  who  married  Rosendale  as  in  1228, 
adding  “  ex  antiqua but  against  the  first  he  observes 
that  he  has  “  seen  in  some ”  cheeky  or  and  gules,  a  Saltier 
gobinated,  ermine  and  ermines. 

The  crest  now  called  a  leopard’s  face,  with  an  arrow  in 
the  mouth,  appears,  from  the  stained  glass  of  1610-20, 
from  Vincent,  from  carving  of  about  1593,  and  Holmes,  to 
be  a  lion’s  face  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  family  of  Peake, 
of  Lincolnshire,  had  for  crests  a  lion’s  head  erased,  with  an 
arrow  entering  the  cheek  and  coming  out  at  the  mouth,  and 
thus  more  in  accordance  with  their  arms,  a  chevron  between 
three  lions’  heads  erased.  Of  this  family  were  Sir  William 
and  Sir  John,  lord  mayors,  1668,  1687,  and  the  Sir  Robert 
taken  by  Cromwell  at  Basing  ;  and  a  pedigree  is  given, 
Harl.  MSS.,  1484,  beginning  above,  a.d.  1460,  and  ending 
1562. 

An  Anglo-Cambrian. 


London ,  May  10 th,  1846. 


ANTIQUARIAN  QUESTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 
No.  II.— ROMAN  REMAINS.— Part  I. 

1.  State  the  name  of  the  parish,  county,  &c.,  wherein  the  obser¬ 
vation  is  made ;  mentioning  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  ground, 
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that  of  the  observer,  the  date,  &c.  Reference  should  be  made  in  all 
cases,  where  possible,  to  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

2.  Roads. — Is  there  any  Roman  road  traversing  the  district  ?  If 
so,  trace  its  direction  on  the  map,  endeavouring  to  connect  it  with 
any  known  stations.  If  the  road  is  not  to  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  extent,  (which  in  cultivated  and  enclosed  districts  is 
seldom  the  case,)  then  the  points,  at  which  it  may  be  more  clearly 
observed,  should  be  noted  down ;  and  the  following  indications  of  a 
road  having  once  existed,  should  be  attended  to  : — 1st.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  coins  or  other  Roman  remains,  such  as  pottery,  &c.,  on  or 
near  the  supposed  line.  2ndly.  The  occurrence  of  a  Roman  camp, 
which  almost  always  had  a  road,  more  or  less  permanent,  leading 
towards  it.  3rdly.  Unusual  or  foreign  names  given  by  the  peasantry, 
and  by  local  tradition,  to  any  old  or  modern  line  of  road ; — Sarn 
Helen,  ex.  gr.  (It  has  been  suggested  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Jones  of  Llandegai,  Com.  Caernar.,  that  the  appellation  of  “  Ty  coch” 
applied  to  any  place  in  a  Roman  district,  often  indicated  that  red 
Roman  pottery  had  been  discovered  there.) 

3.  In  searching  for  the  probable  direction  of  a  Roman  road  on  the 
map,  a  straight  line  should  be  first  drawn  from  station  to  station ; 
and  then  the  natural  features  of  the  country  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Because,  though  the  Romans  were  sufficiently  good  engi¬ 
neers  to  make  their  lines  straight  in  level  countries,  they  had  too 
much  experience  as  military  men,  not  to  take  full  account  of  the 
physical  difficulties  of  mountainous  regions.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  the  works  of  modern  writers, 
should  always  be  carefully  consulted  on  such  points.  The  distance 
between  the  stations  should  be  noted,  and  compared  with  the  actual 
admeasurement  in  modern  British  miles. 

4.  Is  the  road  flat  on  its  surface,  or  barrelled  ?  Is  it  composed 
of  blocks  of  stone  throughout,  or  of  various  layers  of  materials,  such 
as  blocks  below,  and  smaller  stones  above ;  and  vice  versa  ?  What 
is  the  mineralogical  and  geological  nature  of  these  materials  ?  What 
is  the  breadth  of  the  road  ?  What  is  its  height  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  ?  Is  it  cut  into  the  ground  like  a  trench,  or 
through  the  solid  rock?  and  if  so,  are  there  traces  of  tracks  for 
wheels,  on  the  railroad  principle  ?  (This  should  be  particularly 
noted.)  Are  there  any  ditches  at  the  side  of  the  road  ? 

5.  Does  the  line,  or  supposed  line,  of  Roman  road,  form  the 
boundary  of  any  ancient  or  modern  territorial  divisions  ?  How  does 
it  cross  the  streams  met  with  in  its  course  ?  Are  there  any  traces  of 
bridges  at  these  points  ?  or  of  embankments  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  Roman  mile-stones,  towns,  traces  of  walls,  or 
tumuli,  along  the  line  of  road  ? 

7.  Camps. — Is  there  any  Roman  camp  in  the  district,  or  station, 
or  outpost,  reputed  to  be  Roman  ?  Give  the  admeasurement  and 
bearings  of  the  sides  of  the  camp  accurately ;  mentioning  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  minutely  ?  Is  it  near  a  river  ?  on  a  flat,  rising,  or 
hilly  site  ?  with  a  vallum  and  fosse,  or  several  valla  and  trenches  ? 
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Are  there  any  traces  of  stone  or  brick-work  in  the  vallum  ?  How 
many  entrances  are  there  ?  A  ground  plan,  to  a  fixed  scale  of  feet, 
should  be  carefully  made ;  showing  also  a  section  of  the  fosse, 
agger  and  vallum. 

8.  How  is  this  camp  connected  with  any  smaller  posts  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  ?  Are  there  any  traces  of  trenches  or  raised  roads, 
embankments,  or  drains,  leading  from  the  camp  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  traces  of  buildings,  or  foundations  of  walls, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  camp  ?  of  a  praetorium  in  the  middle  ?  or 
of  buildings,  &c.,  immediately  outside  ?  of  a  breast-work  at  any  of 
the  entrances  ? 

10.  Is  the  form  of  the  camp  in  any  place  accommodated  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  is  it  rectangular,  with  sharp  or  rounded 
corners?  Is  there  any  indication  of  a  smaller  work  close  within 
any  of  the  entrances,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  camp  ? 

1 1 .  What  name  is  given  to  the  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  ?  (For  the  most  satisfactory  description  of  a  Roman  camp, 
derived  from  ancient  authority  and  modem  examination,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Stuart’s  Caledonia  Romana ,  p.  221,  et  sequent; 
a  work  of  singular  elegance  and  sterling  value.) 

12.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  British  stations  and 
encampments  of  the  districts  were  occupied  by  the  Romans  ? 

13.  Buildings. — Are  there  in  this  district  any  watch-towers  or 
light-houses  presenting  traces  of  Roman  construction  ?  or  near 
which  any  Roman  coins  or  other  remains  have  been  found  ?  If  so, 
their  bearings  and  positions  should  be  carefully  noted,  and  their 
measurements  given. 

14.  Are  there  any  subterraneous  constructions  of  the  Romans 
which  may  have  served  either  as  wells  or  storehouses  ?  Are  there 
any  subterraneous  channels  which  may  have  been  used  as  aqueducts 
or  drains  ?  If  so,  the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the  substances  used, 
or  found  in  them,  should  be  mentioned. 

15.  Are  there  any  Roman  walls  of  towns,  or  houses,  or  other  con¬ 
structions,  extant  in  this  district  ?  above  ground,  or  discovered  by 
excavation  ?  The  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  scantiness  or 
lateness  of  vegetation,  (especially  after  rains)  will  often  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  walls,  beneath  the  surface  of  ground,  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

As  a  guide  to  our  correspondents  in  the  examination  of  Roman 
walls,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  queries,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  by  their  learned  author : — 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartsiiorne’s  Queries  regarding  Roman 

Constructions. 

1 .  What  are  the  materials  employed  for  the  outer  and  inner  parts 
of  the  wall  ?  Give  their  mineralogical  and  geological  characters. 

2.  How  many  courses  are  there  of  stone  up  to  the  first  bonding 
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line,  and  how  many  bonding  courses  ?  Are  they  of  brick  or  stone  ? 
If  of  brick,  are  the  edges  recurved  ? 

3.  Are  the  bricks  black  in  the  centre,  and  red  outside,  or  the 
reverse  ? 

4.  If  of  stone,  is  it  the  same  as  the  ashlar  facing,  limestone,  or 
sandstone  ? 

5.  Mention  the  thickness  of  joints  of  mortar  in  the  bondings  and 
other  courses? 

6.  Is  the  wall  built  on  piles. 

7.  Are  the  footing  courses  larger  than  those  above  ? 

8.  How  many  sorts  of  mortar  are  observable  ?  How  made  ?  with 
sea  sand  ?  river  sand  ?  dry  sand  ?  pounded  brick  ? 

9.  Do  the  stones  fall  edgewise  in  the  heart  of  the  wall  ? 

10.  Count  the  number  of  ashlar  courses  in  regular  order  from  the 
ground,  thus — five  courses  ashlar,  two  courses  tile,  six  courses  ashlar, 
three  courses  tile,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  the  summit ;  measure  the  face 
of  these  stones  generally. 

11.  Do  the  bonding  courses  run  clear  through  the  wall  ? 

12.  Are  there  round  holes,  three  inches  diameter,  through  the 
wall  ?  are  they  plastered  ? 

13.  Give  the  height  in  the  highest  part,  the  breadth,  and  the 
existing  length. 

\To  be  continued .] 
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♦ 

St.  David’s  Day,  March  1st. 

THE  LEEK. 

It  is  not  its  use  with  his  bread  or  his  pottage, 

Nor  the  thought  it  revives  of  his  hearth  and  his  home, 

Where  the  goats  of  the  wilderness  sport  round  his  cottage, 
And  the  voice  of  the  harp  and  the  waterfall  come : 

He  digs  from  the  turf-pit  the  spearhead  and  arrow, 

He  climbs  to  the  altar  once  radiant  with  flame, 

He  oft  in  the  desert  encounters  the  barrow, 

The  camp  and  the  pillar,  how  faithless  to  fame  ! 

To  the  heart  of  the  Welshman  such  monitors  speak, 

They  tell  of  the  Druids  who  honoured  the  Leek. 

In  Ewias  vale,  and  by  Honddu’s  wild  river, 

He  thinks  of  St.  David,  an  anchoret  there, 

While  steeling  his  soul  for  each  nobler  endeavour, 

And  the  Leek,  “  sacred  herb,”  and  the  stream  were  his  fare  : 
They  first  wore  the  Leek  at  their  Saint’s  instigation, 

When  their  hero,  Cadwalladr,  worsted  the  foe, 

And  the  Welshmen  at  Creci,  in  bold  imitation, 

And  at  Azincourt  made  it  in  victory  glow. 

Tradition  and  Shakespeare  its  eminence  speak, 

For  the  dews  of  his  poetry  hallow  the  Leek. 
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Emulation,  enkindled  by  deeds  of  his  fathers, 

Honest  fame  is  the  national  pride  of  the  Celt ; 

While  his  herd  and  his  flock  on  the  mountain  he  gathers, 
Their  names  to  inherit,  and  live  where  they  dwelt : 

No  saint  he  depreciates,  no  country  despises, 

Though  glorious  his  mountains,  though  lovely  his  vales ; 

But  over  all  lands,  in  his  estimate,  rises 
The  land  of  his  love,  and  St.  David  of  Wales  ! 

Ever  sweet  is  its  praise,  though  the  dear  “  mountain  Greek” 
To  the  Welshman  sings  best  the  dear  land  of  the  Leek. 


MORFA  RHUDDLAN. 

Sweet  Music’s  voice  of  thought 
Life’s  hidden  chords  can  thrill, 

With  past  and  future  fraught 
To  Cymry  still. 

Then  first  this  plaintive  melody  arose 
When  Saxon  Ofla’s  vengeance  woke  the  strain, 

And  Rhuddlan  saw  beneath  o’erwhelming  foes, 

The  prince  and  nobles  of  her  country  slain. 

Our  nation’s  quenchless  hope, 

Through  suffering  ages  still, 

Gives  power  with  wrongs  to  cope, — 

It  hallows  ill. 

When  Norman  robbers,  bent  on  Cambria’s  spoil, 

In  after  days  our  Gwynedd’s  chiefs  withstood, 

Again  our  Rhuddlan’s  venerated  soil 

Was  drenched  with  sacred  streams  of  native  blood. 

These  mournful  measures  flow 
Whate’er  the  heart’s  distress, 

And,  consecrate  to  woe, 

Will  ours  express. 

Yet  still  the  buoyant  spirit  of  our  land 
Breathes  in  the  very  lay  of  Cambria’s  tears, 

And  tells  of  strength,  oppression  to  withstand, 

And  tender  feeling  of  the  woe  it  bears. 

Talgarth ,  6th  June ,  1846.  J.  W. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE 
COUNTY  OF  MERIONETH. 

So  early  as  15 1  Edward  II.,  a  writ  was  addressed  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  justiciary  of  Wales,  directing  him  to  cause 
twenty-four  discreet  persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  north, 

1  The  15th  year  of  Edward  II.  commenced  upon  July  8th,  1321,  and 
ended  on  July  7th,  1322. 
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and  as  many  from  the  south  of  that  principality,  to  serve  in 
parliament. — Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  456.  And  we  find  a 
similar  writ  in  the  20th  of  the  same  king.1 — Prynne’s 
Register ,  4th  part,  p.  60  ;  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  299,  note.  To  the  latter  of  these  writs  a  return  is  in 
existence,  from  which  it  appears  that  for  the  county  of 
Merioneth  four  persons  were  chosen,  namely : — 

Eignion  Vaghan, 

Jevan  ap  Gurgmm  (Gurgeneu,) 

Llewelyn  ap  David  Vaghan,  and 
Griffith  ap  Madoc. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  those  upon  whom  this  dis¬ 
tinction  was  conferred  showed  no  great  readiness  to  attend 
to  the  duties  attached  to  it ;  for,  from  the  return  of  Griffith 
ap  Rees,  Knt.,  the  sheriff,  who  also  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  parliament,  “  quod  erit  ad  Parliamentum  si  tempus 
fuerit  commode,  et  prsedictus  Eynon  et  alii  aliquam  manu- 
captionem  de  veniendo  invenire  nolebant.2 

It  is  believed  that  from  this  time  no  writs  were  issued  for 
the  return  to  parliament  of  representatives  for  any  counties 
or  boroughs  in  Wales,  until  after  the  passing  of  the  statute 
of  27  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  29,  in  which  it  is  enacted,  “  that  for 
this  present  parliament,  and  all  other  parliaments  to  be 
holden  or  kept  for  this  realm,  one  knight  shall  be  chosen 
for  every  of  the  shires  of  Brekenoke,  Radnor,  Montgomery , 
and  Denbigh ,  and  for  every  other  shire  within  the  country 
or  dominion  of  Wales,  and  for  every  burrough,  being  a  shire 
within  the  said  country  or  dominion  of  Wales,  (except  the 
shire-town  of  the  foresaid  county  of  Merioneth,)  one  bur¬ 
gess.” 

“  The  said  knights  and  burgesses  shall  be  elected  and 
enjoy  like  priviledges  and  fees  as  knights  and  burgesses  of 
England.”3 

All  the  parliamentary  returns  from  17  Edward  IV.  to 
1  Edward  VI.,  except  an  imperfect  bundle  of  33  Henry  VIII., 
(and  it  contains  the  name  of  the  member  for  Merionethshire 
in  the  parliament  of  that  year,)  are  lost;4  but  of  the  repre- 

1  Willis’  Notitia  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  pages  7  and  169. 

-  The  20th  year  of  Edward  II.  commenced  upon  July  8th,  1326,  and 
ended  on  January  20th,  1327,  on  which  day  that  king  was  deposed. 

3  Parliament.  Returns,  20  Edward  II.,  in  the  Tower  Record  Office. 

4  Statutes  at  Large,  and  Vaughan’s  Practica  Wallice. 
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sentatives  for  the  county  of  Merioneth,  from  the  1st  Edward 
VI.  inclusive,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
compile  probably  a  complete  series,  which  is  subjoined. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  16th  January,  1541-2,  (33 
Henry  VIII.,)  Edward  Stanley,  of  Harlech. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  8th  November,  1547,  (1  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,)  Lewis  Owen,  of  Dolgelley,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  1st  March,  1552-3,  (7  Edward 
VI.,)  Lewis  Owen,  of  Dolgelley,  Esq.  He  was  murdered 
near  Dinas-Mowddwy,  in  October,  1555,  being  then  vice¬ 
chamberlain,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  North  Wales. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  5th  October,  1553,  (1  Mary,) 
John  Salesbury,  of  Rug,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  2d  April,  1554,1  (1  Mary,) 
Lewis  Owen,  of  Dolgelley,  Esq.2 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  21st  October,  1555,  (2  and  3 
Philip  and  Mary,)  Ellis  Price,  LL.D.,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  in 
Denbighshire. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  20th  January,  1557-8,  (4  and 
5  Philip  and  Mary,)  Ellis  Price,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  LL.D. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  25th  January,  1558-9,  (1 
Elizabeth,)  Ellis  Price,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  LL.D. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  12th  January,  1562-3,  (5 
Elizabeth,)  Ellis  Price,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  LL.D. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  2d  April,  1571,(13  Elizabeth,) 
Hugh  Owen,  of  Caerberllan,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  8th  May,  1572,  (14  Elizabeth,) 
John  Lewis  Owen,  of  Dolgelley,  Esq.,  (afterwards  of  Llwyn.) 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  23d  November,  1584,  (27 
Elizabeth,)  Cadwallader  Price,  of  Rhiwlas,  Esq. 

1  Browne  Willis,  in  his  Notitia  Parliamentarian  says  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  April,  1554,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  2nd  of  that 
month,  hut  adjourned  to  Westminster,  “where  it  sate  from  April  5th  to 
May  5th,  and  was  then  dissolved.”  In  the  heading  to  the  acts  of  that 
parliament,  in  the  Statutes  a,t  Large,  no  notice  occurs  of  its  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  meet  at  Oxford.  It  is  there  referred  to  as  the  parliament  begun 
and  holden  at  Westminster  the  2nd  day  of  April,  &c. 

2  Willis  incorrectly  names  David  Jennings,  gent.,  as  representative  for 
Merionethshire  in  this  parliament ;  I  have  been  enabled  to  correct  his  mis¬ 
statement  by  a  record  in  the  Crown  Office;  Jennings  was  probably  M.P. 
for  the  borough  of  Montgomery,  in  which  county  was  a  family  of  that  name. 
According  to  Willis,  Lewis  Owen  represented  Montgomeryshire  in  the 
parliament  of  2nd  of  April,  1554 ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Herbert  was  then  member  for  it ;  certainly,  Lewis  Owen  was  not. 
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Parliament  at  Westminster,  29th  October,  1586,  (28 
Elizabeth,)  Griffith  Nanney,  of  Nanney,  (now  Nannau,)  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  4th  February,  1588-9,  (31 
Elizabeth,)  Robert  Salesbury,  of  Rug,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  19th  February,  1 592-3, 1  (35 
Elizabeth,)  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Rhiwgoch. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  24th  October,  1597,  (39 
Elizabeth,)  Thomas  Middleton,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  27th  October,  1601,  (43 
Elizabeth,)  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Rhiwgoch,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  19th  March,  1603-4,(1  James 
I.,)  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Knt.,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  5th  April,  1614,  (12  James  I.,) 
Robert  Lloyd,  of  Rhiwgoch,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  30th  of  January,  1620-1,  (18 
James  I.,)  William  Salesbury,  of  Rug,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  19th  of  February,  1623-4, 
(James  I.,)  Henry  Wynn,  of  Rhiwgoch,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  18th  of  June,  1625,  (1 
Charles  I.,)  Henry  Wynn,  of  Rhiwgoch,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  6th  of  February,  1625-6,  (1 
Charles  I.,)  Edward  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  17th  of  March,  1627-8,  (3 
Charles  I.,)  Richard  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  13th  of  April,  1640,  (15 
Charles  I.,)  Henry  Wynn,  of  Rhiwgoch,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  3rd  of  November,  1640,  (16 
Charles  I.,)  the  “Long  Parliament.” 2  William  Price,  of 
Rhiwlas,  Esq.  Disabled  5th  February,  1643,  for  deserting 
the  service  of  the  house ;  being  in  the  king’s  quarters,  and 
adhering  to  that  party.  Writ  issued  8th  of  December,  1646 ; 
Roger  Pope,  Esq.,  elected.  He  died.  Writ  issued  26th  of 

1  An  incorrect  date  is  given  to  the  commencement  of  this  parliament  in 
Willis. 

2  This  parliament  continued  sitting  till  April  20th,  1653,  when  it  was 
dissolved;  but  notwithstanding  this  dissolution,  and  the  summoning  no  less 
than  four  parliaments  by  the  usurping  powers,  this  parliament  seems  still 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  such ;  for  in  the  Commons’  Journal ,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  880,  is  this  entry : — “  Mar.  16,  1659,  A  Bill  of  the  Dissolution 
of  the  parliament  begun  at  Westminster,  Nov.  3,  1640  ;  and  for  calling 
another  parliament,  April  25,  1660.” — Willis.  See  also  note  upon  par¬ 
liament  of  27th  January,  1658-9. 
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August  1647  ;  John  Jones,  of  Maes-y-garnedd,  Esq.,  (after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  regicides)  elected. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  5th  of  July,  1653,  called 
“  the  Little”  or  “  Barebones  Parliament.”  Browne  Willis 
says  of  this  parliament,  that  “  no  burgesses  or  represen¬ 
tatives  for  any  cities  or  boroughs,  were  summoned  to  it, 
except  for  London ;  and  only  some  few  returned  out  of  each 
county  in  general.”  The  following  persons  are  named  as 
members  for  Wales,  but  the  Welsh  counties  for  which  they 
severally  were  elected,  are  not  mentioned  ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  names  are  certainly  not  those  of  families  of  North 
Wales;  probably  Merionethshire  had  no  member  in  this 
parliament : — Bussey  Mansell,  James  Philips,  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  Hugh  Courtenay,  Richard  Price,  John  Brown. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  3rd  September,  1654.  John 
Vaughan,  of  Cefn-bodig,  Esq.1 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  17th  September,  1656.  Col. 
John  Jones,  “  the  regicide.”  He  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  also  to  represent  Denbighshire  in  this  parliament. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  27th  of  January,  1 658-9 .2 
Lewis  Owen,  of  Peniarth,  Esq. 

Convention  Parliament,  25th  of  April,  1660.  Edmund 
Meyrick,  of  Ucheldre,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  8th  May,  1661,  (13  Charles 
II.,)  Edmund  or  Henry  Meyrick,  Esq.,  it  is  almost  certain 
the  former,  but  there  is  no  list  of  this  parliament  in  the 
Crown  Office.  Edmund  Meyrick,  Esq.,  was  at  this  time 
the  representative  of  his  family,  in  the  pedigree  of  which 
the  Christian  name  of  Henry  does  not  occur ,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  sat  for  the  county  in  the  preceding  parliament. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  6th  March,  1678-9,  (30 

1  At  the  election  for  this  parliament,  the  representation  of  the  county 
was  contested  by  the  above  mentioned  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  Rice 
Vaughan,  of  Gelligvch,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  Esq.,  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  Vaughan  of  Cors-y-gedol.  The  election  was  held  at  Bala, 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  the  county  member 
was  chosen  at  any  other  place  than  Harlech. 

2  This  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1659.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  the  Long  Parliament  reassembled,  and  continued  sitting  till 
October  13th,  on  which  day  their  meeting  was  forcibly  prevented  by  General 
Lambert.  They  assembled  again  upon  December  26th,  and  sat  till  March 
16th,  1659-60,  when  they  passed  an  act  for  dissolving  themselves  and 
calling  a  new  parliament  to  meet  upon  the  25th  of  April,  1660.  Willis’s 
account  of  these  transactions  is  somewhat  obscure. 
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Charles  II.,)  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Rhiwgoch,  in  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  and  Watstay,  now  Wynnstay,  in  Denbighshire,  Knight, 
afterwards  baronet,  if  he  had  not  before  this  time  succeeded 
to  the  baronetage  of  his  family. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  21st  October,  1680,  (32 
Charles  II.,)  Sir  John  Wynn,  Baronet. 

Parliament  at  Oxford,  21st  March,  1680-1,  (33  Charles 

II.,)  Sir  Robert  Owen,  of  Glynn,  in  Merionethshire,  Pork- 
ington,  in  Shropshire,  and  Clenenney,  in  the  county  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  Knight. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  19th  May,  1685,  (1  James 

11., )  Sir  John  Wynn,  Baronet. 

Convention  at  Westminster,  22nd  January,  1688-9.  Sir 
John  Wynn,  Baronet. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  20th  March,  1689-90,  (1 
William  and  Mary,)  Sir  John  Wynn,  Baronet. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  22nd  November,  1695,  (7 
William  III.,)  Sir  John  Wynn,  Baronet. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  6th  December,  1698,  (10 
William  III.,)  Hugh  Nanney,  of  Nanney,  (now  Nannau,) 
Esq.,  colonel  of  the  Merioneth  Militia. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  6th  February,  1700-1,  (13 
William  III.,)  Hugh  Nanney,  of  Nanney,  Esq.1  He  died, 
and  Richard  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq.,  was  elected 
in  his  stead. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  30th  December,  1701,  (14 
William  III.,)  Richard  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 
He  continued  to  represent  the  county  in  every  succeeding 
parliament  until  his  death,  upon  28th  March,  1734. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  15th  June,  1734,  (7  George 

11.. 2,  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  1st  December,  1741,  (15 

George  II.,)  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  10th  November,  1747,  (21 
George  II.,)  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  31st  May,  1754,  (27  George 

11., )  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 


1  A  record  in  the  Crown  Office.  In  a  printed  list  of  the  members  of 
this  parliament  he  is  incorrectly  called  Hugh  Vaughan. 

2  This  parliament  did  not  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business  till  the  14th 
of  January  following. 
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Parliament  at  Westminster,  3rd  November,  1761,  (2 
George  III.,)  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors-y-gedol,  Esq. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  10th  May,  1768,  (8  Geo.  III.,) 
John  Pugh  Pryse,  Esq.,  of  Rug,  in  Merionethshire,  and  of 
Gogarthan,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan.  He  died;  a  new  writ 
was  ordered  in  January,  1774,  and  Evan  Lloyd  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  afterwards  of  Cors-y-gedol,  was  elected.1 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  30th  November,  1774,  (15 
George  III.,)  Evan  Lloyd  Vaughan,  Esq.  He  represented 
the  county  in  each  succeeding  parliament  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  upon  December  4th,  1791.  His  successor 
in  the  representation  of  Merionethshire,  was  Robert  Williams 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan, 
of  Nannau,  Bart. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  22nd  of  September,  1796, 
(36  George  III.,)  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  of  Nannau, 
Bart.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in  each  subsequent 
parliament  until  June,  1836,  when  he  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds;2  and  Richard  Richards,  of  Caerynwch,  Esq., 
was  elected3  in  his  stead 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  15th  of  November,  1837, 
(1  Victoria,)  Richard  Richards,  of  Caerynwch,  Esq.,  who 
has  been  member  for  Merionethshire  in  every  succeeding 
parliament,  and  is  its  present  representative.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  Masters  of  Chancery. 

1846.  W.  W.  E.  AV. 

1  At  this  election  the  representation  of  the  county  was  contested  by  the 
above  mentioned  Evan  Lloyd  Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Arthur  Corbet, 
of  Ynys-y-maengwyn,  Esq.  The  number  of  persons  who  voted  was  as 
follows : — 


For 

For 

Majority 

Majority 

Mr.  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Corbet. 

for  Vaughan. 

for  Corbet. 

Freeholders  - 

-  244  -  - 

-  208  - 

-  -  36  - 

-  -  0 

Clergy  -  - 

9  -  - 

-  10  - 

-  -  0  - 

-  -  1 

Parish  Clerks 

5  -  - 

7  - 

-  -  0  - 

-  -  2 

Schoolmaster 

1  -  - 

0  - 

-  -  1  - 

-  -  0 

Lactuals  and  Tithes  0  -  - 

1  - 

-  -  0  - 

-  -  1 

Annuitants  - 

5  -  - 

-  12  - 

-  -  0  - 

-  -  7 

264 

228 

26 

0 

2  The  new  writ  was  moved  for  upon  June  9th,  1836. 

3  This  election  was  contested  by  the  above  mentioned  Richard  Richards, 
Esq.,  and  Sir  William  Wynne,  Knt.,  Governor  of  Sandown  Fort,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Wynne,  now  Nanney,  of 
Maes-y-neuadd,  in  Merionethshire. 
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After  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries  of  fatal  inactivity,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Wales,  painfully  affected  by  the  results 
of  their  predecessors’  neglect,  are  showing  the  most  energetic  and 
praiseworthy  desire  to  restore  the  Church  to  her  original  state  of 
effectiveness,  and  to  repair  the  sacred  edifices  which  serve  for  the 
celebration  of  her  Holy  Rites.  Not,  indeed,  before  it  was  high  time ; 
not  before  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  nation  had  been  alienated  in 
their  affections  from  that  sacred  body,  which  itself  has  been,  and  still 
is,  divided  into  hostile  and  scarcely  reconcileable  parties ;  not  before 
the  majority  of  the  churches  had  been  allowed  to  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  mean  condition  of  farming  houses,  and  several  had 
been  totally  abandoned.  Now,  however,  that  in  later  times  the  more 
open  and  undisguised  attacks  of  enemies  from  without  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  even  the  jarring  factions  within  the  sacred  pale — and 
that  the  places  of  dignity  of  the  Church  are  assailed  by  hands  that 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  defend,  the  last  to  attack  them, — all 
members  of  the  Church,  like  the  soldiers  of  an  army  surprised  by  a 
night  attack,  are  rushing  wildly  to  arms,  are  buckling  on  their  mail, 
and  are  striving  to  do  battle  as  best  they  may.  The  sentinels  and 
officers  of  the  watch  have  been  found  sleeping — the  outposts  have 
been  driven  in ;  but  while  we  hear  the  din  of  war  around  us,  we  see 
little  of  the  well  ordered  and  calm  preparation  that  can  alone  give 
us  a  good  augury  of  future  success. 

Not  to  advert  to  the  spiritual  action  of  the  Church,  which  lies 
without  our  province,  though  not  without  the  reach  of  our  hearty 
good  wishes,  we  are  glad  to  find  this  truth — so  obvious  to  all  but 
Welshmen  for  the  last  hundred  years — now  at  length  brought  home 
in  vivid  reality  to  incumbents  and  churchwardens,  viz.,  that  the 
difference  between  a  Welsh  church  and  a  barn  is,  as  a  mathematician 
would  call  it,  indefinitely  small ;  saving  that  the  farmer  generally 
keeps  the  barn  dry,  or  tries  to  do  so,  whereas  the  Welsh  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  give,  or  rather  have  given,  themselves  no  trouble 
about  the  matter.  We  have  seen  churches  with  bats,  birds,  rats, 
and  toads,  in  them.  Broken  windows,  on  the  ventilating  principle, 
are  frequent ;  and  convenient  openings  in  the  roofs,  whether  to  admit 
the  rain,  or  the  snow,  or  the  winged  beings  aforesaid,  are  common 
contrivances  of  the  parochial  authorities  for  promoting  the  comfort 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

We  have  seen  churches  so  damp  and  dirty  that  no  gentleman 
would  allow  his  kitchen  to  be  kept  in  the  same  state ;  the  earthen 
floors  worn  into  pairs  of  deep  holes  by  the  feet  of  the  rustic  occupiers 
of  seats  during  successive  generations  ;  the  communion  table,  small 
and  rickety,  covered,  or  rather  uncovered,  by  a  moth-eaten,  mouldy 
cloth  ;  the  population  of  the  parish  five  hundred,  the  congregation 
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fifty  ;  hard  by  the  church,  the  rectory,  a  spacious,  comfortable,  well 
furnished  dwelling ;  and  not  many  furlongs  off,  a  large,  staring,  and 
ugly  meeting-house,  with  its  double  range  of  windows,  and  low- 
pitched  roof,  vulgar  and  tasteless,  but  withal  well  built,  well  roofed, 
well  floored,  well  glazed,  well  painted,  well  lighted,  well  warmed, 
well  cleaned,  and  not  only  well  frequented,  but  inside  full,  galleries 
and  all,  and  the  people  thronging  the  doorways — and  that  not  on 
Sundays  alone,  but  on  the  other  days  also  ! 

In  many  parishes  of  Wales  this  state  of  things,  or  something  very 
like  it,  exists  in  the  face  of  a  pious  and  zealous  clergy,  of  an  exemplary 
and  learned  bench  of  bishops,  and  of  a  rich  and  patriotic  gentry. 
High  time  indeed  that  they  should  wake  out  of  their  lethargy,  if 
they  would  transmit  one  stone  or  shred  of  the  Church  to  their  grand¬ 
children.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  many  parishes  this  state  of 
things  does  no  longer  exist ;  the  awakening  has  taken  place ;  some¬ 
thing  or  other  has  stirred  up  the  incumbent ;  and  the  incumbent  has 
stirred  up  the  churchwardens ;  and  these  have  stirred  up  the  arch¬ 
deacon  ;  and  the  archdeacon  has  stirred  up  the  bishop ;  and  all 
together  have  had  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  at  the  landowners ; 
and  at  length  something  has  been  done — always  with  zeal,  but  rarely 
with  knowledge. 

We  admit  the  fact,  and  we  hail  its  existence  as  an  omen  of  joy, 
that  the  spirit  of  reparation  and  restoration  has  come  upon  many 
parishes  throughout  the  land ;  but  we  are  also  sorry  to  add,  that 
another  spirit,  that  of  renovation  and  innovation,  has  also  walked 
into  the  churchyard  with  its  fellow,  and  has  played  therein  its  un¬ 
mannerly  tricks.  The  former  spirit  generally  manifests  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  sober  respectable  looking  gentleman,  in  black  coat,  shovel 
hat,  and  long  gaiters,  and  exercises  itself  in  directing  the  church¬ 
wardens,  as  they  stand  in  awe  of  courts  ecclesiastical,  forthwith  to 
repair  and  make  decent  their  church,  and  in  recommending  the 
incumbent  to  apply  for  a  parish  rate,  and  then  to  bring  his  case  before 
the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society ;  and  then  to  get  a  grant  from 
the  London  Additional  Church  and  Chapel  and  Extra  Pew  Building 
Society ;  and  then  to  set  afloat  a  good  brisk  subscription,  and  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  all  his  parishioners,  and  of  all  those 
who  are  not.  It  is  a  mild  beneficent  spirit  this,  shedding  around  its 
gracious  influence  wherever  it  goes,  and  originating  good  resolutions, 
which,  however,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  are  not  always 
carried  into  effect.  For,  soon  after  this  spirit  has  vanished,  may  be 
seen  the  other — a  short,  square  set,  keen  looking  daemon,  in  a  brown 
coat  and  low  round  hat,  with  a  tape,  a  book,  and  a  bottle  with  a 
pen  in  it.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  deputy  sprite,  in 
meaner  attire,  and  of  more  stolid  mien,  who  holds  the  said  tape,  and 
applies  it  to  the  church  wall;  carries  a  mason’s  pick,  and  probes  the 
cracks  and  crannies  of  the  plaster.  The  brown  spirit  hereupon  offers 
the  incumbent,  that  for  so  many  hundred  pounds — not  more  than 
double  or  triple  the  sum  needed — he  will  so  repair  and  beautify  his 
church,  that  he  shall  not  know  it  again.  He  will  take  away  that 
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clumsy  old  oak  roof,  so  dirty  and  dingy,  and  all  those  old  panels 
with  popish  carvings  upon  them.  He  will  plaster  the  walls  inside 
and  out ;  reglaze  the  windows,  and  knock  away  those  useless  stone 
mullions,  that  only  serve  to  keep  out  the  light ;  the  font  shall  be 
nicely  scraped,  so  as  to  remove  those  badly  turned  arches  that  run 
round  it ;  the  hole  inside  shall  be  well  plugged  up ;  good  comfortable 
pews  to  keep  the  wind  out  shall  be  put  up ;  the  reading  desk  shall 
be  placed  quite  convenient  inside  the  communion  rails,  and  so  shall 
the  pulpit ;  and  the  whole  shall  be  well  whitewashed  inside  and  out, 
a  practice  which  he  recommends  to  be  kept  up  every  year — for  it 
covers  cracks  in  the  wall.  Or  else,  if  the  reverend  gentleman  pleases, 
he  will  pull  down  the  old  church  altogether,  and  will  build  him  up  a 
nice  new  Gothic  church,  quite  clean  and  beautiful ;  it  will  not  come 
to  above  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  over  the  amount  of  rates,  do¬ 
nations  and  subscriptions ;  and  he  will  fill  the  windows  with  the  best 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  glass,  and  put  up  any  of  the  newest  plaster  or 
cast-iron  ornaments  the  parish  may  wish. 

This  spirit  vanishes  too ;  and  within  twelve  months  the  deed  is 
done.  And  so,  in  a  great  number  of  parishes  in  Wales,  we  now 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  run  the  dissenters  pretty  considerably  hard, 
and  that,  however  the  proud  Saxons  may  affect  to  look  down  upon 
us,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  go  home  again,  and  see  if 
they  can  do  as  well.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  most  of  the 
“  awakened”  parishes  that  we  know  of. 

Sometimes  there  comes  a  third  and  a  solitary  ghost,  like  a  contem¬ 
plative  man,  in  sober  garb,  with  pilgrim-staff,  wallet,  and  book ;  and 
he  flits  about  the  church — hunts  among  the  graves — reads  “the 
simple  annals  of  the  poor” — ponders  over  the  tombs  of  the  noble 
dead — and  anon  begins  to  record  what  he  has  seen  with  pencil  and 
with  pen.  The  incumbent  regards  him  partly  with  suspicion,  partly 
with  dread ;  the  clerk,  who  brings  him  the  key  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
eyes  him  askance,  and  doubts  that  he  is  after  no  good.  He  talks 
of  the  altar — asks  after  the  cross — opens  the  font — sketches  a 
window — copies  an  inscription,  or  a  coat  of  arms — sighs — and 
vanishes  like  the  rest.  His  visit  is  sometimes  not  altogether  useless, 
and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  in  several  parishes  a  really  sensible 
reparation  of  the  old  church  has  taken  place,  while,  in  others,  where 
the  ancient  edifice  was  altogether  untenantable,  a  new  church  has 
arisen  of  suitable  and  comely  design. 

A  word  of  advice,  then,  to  all  who  may  fall  in  with  these  ideal 
beings : — 

1.  Let  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish  where 
repairs  of  the  fabric  are  wanted,  use  their  own  good  common  sense 
before  they  adopt  any  plan  whatever  for  effecting  the  same. 

2.  Let  them  weigh  well  their  means  before  they  fix  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  let  them  consider  that  they  hold  not  a  private,  but  a 
public  trust ;  that  they  are  bound  to  do  their  work,  not  for  the 
present  generation  alone,  but  for  posterity ;  and  that  it  is  a  lasting 
piece  of  economy  to  the  parish  to  have  the  work  performed  in  the 
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best  possible  way  once  in  a  century,  rather  than  to  have  it  done 
badly  five  times,  or  every  twentieth  year. 

3.  Let  them  be  cautious  how  they  entrust  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  requisite  designs  to  any  country  builder  or  architect  whatever ; 
they  will  not  pay  the  tenth  part  of  a  farthing  more  for  engaging  in 
their  service  the  talents  of  such  men  as  Salvin,  Pugin,  or  Barry,  than 
for  getting  the  work  done  by  any  of  their  local  friends  who  happen 
to  want  a  job — for  a  job  will  otherwise  most  assuredly  be  made  of 
it.  A  mere  builder  should  never  be  allowed  to  design  a  church. 

4.  Let  them  remember  that  there  is  something  sacred  and  holy 
in  the  associations  connected  with  those  places,  where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  prayed  and  are  buried,  which  we  cannot  ourselves  originate. 
And  that,  although  an  old  church  repaired  may  not  be  so  symme¬ 
trical  as  a  new  one  built,  yet  it  is  beautiful  and  harmonious  from  the 
traditions  that  hang  over  it ;  and  that  what  it  loses  in  architectural 
comeliness,  it  gains  in  moral  influence.  There  never  was  an  old 
church  in  Wales  yet  that  might  not  have  been  repaired  or  enlarged, 
so  as  to  have  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  any  congregation 
that  would  probably  meet  within  its  walls. 

5.  Let  them,  if  a  new  church  must  be  built,  preserve  some  remini¬ 
scence  in  its  style  of  the  old  one  Let  it  be  as  a  daughter  to  a 
mother ;  more  fair  and  beautiful,  because  younger — but  still  keeping 
the  same  family  lineaments  in  her  face.  And  if  the  new  church  is 
to  be  erected  on  another  site  from  the  old  one,  let  the  latter  not  be 
totally  destroyed,  but  rather  let  it  be  repaired,  at  least  in  part, — so 
that  all  recollection  of  its  venerable  existence  perish  not  in  the  land. 

6.  Let  whatever  is  done  in  such  matters  be  done  in  a  Christian, 
not  a  pagan,  spirit.  Let  the  national  style  of  architecture  be  strictly 
observed  in  its  minutest  detail — not  contaminated  nor  debased  by 
modern  and  ignorant  innovation.  Let  the  genius  that  directed  the 
first  building  of  St.  David’s,  and  Llandaff,  show  itself  even  in  the 
humble  mountain  church.  Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order,  and  with  uniformity,  and  with  respect  for  what  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  former  days,  and  is  so  still ;  and  then,  and  then  only, 
shall  repairs  and  restorations  be  successful,  because  good. 

As  an  instance  in  point  of  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the 
above  principles,  we  will  advert  to  the  case  of  Llanberis  Church, 
Caernarvonshire. 

We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parochial 
authorities  to  take  down  this  church,  and  build  a  new  one.  If  this 
be  true,  we  have  to  express  our  unqualified  regret  at,  and  condem¬ 
nation  of,  the  measure.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  church  of 
Llanberis  is  the  greatest  architectural  curiosity  in  that  country,  and 
we  could  not  point  out  its  parallel  in  any  part  of  Europe  we  have 
seen,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  or  in  the  Vaudois  country.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  building  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  parish  ;  far  from  it ; 
a  new  church  is  much  wanted  for  the  district ;  but  the  old  church, 
from  the  extreme  rudeness  and  singularity  of  its  construction,  should 
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not  only  be  allowed  to  stand,  but  should  be  carefully  repaired  and 
preserved  as  an  architectural  curiosity.  Not  a  single  tourist  who 
goes  up  to  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  but  would  turn  in  to  see  the  old 
church,  and  would  gladly  pay  money  for  the  sight,  if  he  knew  what 
an  extraordinary  thing  it  was.  To  those  who  have  never  visited  it, 
we  may  describe  it  as  a  barn  externally,  and  internally  as  a  small 
ship,  with  her  decks  taken  out,  and  turned  upside  down.  Such 
another  curious  piece  of  timber  work  we  do  not  know  of.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  church  was  built  somewhere  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  the  rudest  materials,  without  any  refinement  of  art,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense ;  it  has  therefore  lasted  about  four  hundred 
years.  Now  we  defy  any  architect  or  builder  living  in  North  Wales 
to  replace  it  with  a  church  that  shall  be  in  as  good  condition  as  this 
is  at  the  end  of  the  same  time,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
science  to  boot. 

Let  the  Llanberis  authorities  build  a  new  church  by  all  means — 
they  really  want  one  ;  but  let  them  preserve  the  old  one  as  carefully 
as  they  would  preserve  Dolbadern  Tower,  or  even  the  sacred  head  of 
Snowdon  itself.  The  church  is  quite  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
tower,  and  they  are  objects  of  this  kind  that  bring  a  large  class  of 
tourists  into  the  county.  Follow  out  the  opposite  course  of  action — 
destroy  all  the  mediaeval  remains  of  the  country — blow  up  all  the 
rocks  of  the  best  waterfalls — pull  down  Rhaiadr  y  Wenol,  for 
instance,  or  Pistill  y  Cain — knock  over  the  rocks  on  the  Trifaen ; — 
would  the  country  gain  much  by  so  doing?  To  demolish  a  building 
merely  because  it  is  old  and  inconvenient,  is  about  on  a  par  with 
collecting  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  of  antiquity,  and  melting 
them  down  into  sterling  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

A.  E. 


1.  Bishop  Gastrell’s  Notitia  Cestriensis.  Now  first  printed 
from  the  original  MS.,  with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Vol.  I., 
(Chetham’s  Society’s  Publications,  Yol.  VIII.,)  1846. 

Here  is  a  book  of  the  right  sort ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  strictly 
professional  books  which,  as  antiquaries,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  We  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  it  to  our  readers  by  the 
opening  passages  of  its  introduction — let  it  speak  for  itself,  in  fact. 

The  Notitia  Cestriensis  of  Bishop  Gastrell  has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  historians  of  the  present  day,  “  the  noblest  document  extant  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  diocese,”  and  every  portion  of  the  work  is 
intrinsically  valuable  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  as  an  accurate  historical  record  of  a 
vast  and  important  diocese.  The  rights  of  patrons  and  the  endowment  of  churches,  the 
foundation  of  schools  and  the  origin  of  charities,  the  privileges  of  individuals  and  the 
customs  of  parishes,  though  subjects  of  large  extent,  are  all  stated  with  such  minuteness 
and  truth,  as  to  render  the  facts  recorded  important  historical  information,  which  might 
elsewhere  be  searched  for  in  vain. 
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The  entire  authenticity  of  the  statements  is  indisputable.  They  are  a  full  and  distinct 
exponent  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  as  it  existed  in  the  very  stirring  and  re¬ 
markable  age  in  which  the  work  was  compiled. 

In  the  revolution  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  extensive  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  diocese,  and  various  new  laws  and  opinions,  new  regulations  and 
habits  of  thought  have  been  introduced,  while  others,  of  a  nature  and  tendency  perhaps 
more  than  equivocal,  are  still  struggling  for  development. 

The  diocese  will,  however,  sustain  no  damage  by  a  comparison  of  its  ecclesiastical 
condition  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Gastrell  and  in  our  own  day,  although  truth  demands 
the  willing  admission,  that  more  practical  good  has  been  achieved  for  the  diocese  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  than  in  the  entire  century  which  elapsed  after  Gastrell’s  death. 

The  extreme  destitution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  livings  (or  rather  “  leavings”  as 
they  have  been  called)  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  non-residence  of  the  higher,  and  the  almost  inevitable  inefficiency  of  the  lower, 
clergy,  were  evils  of  general  and  fearful  magnitude,  which  are  now  considerably  amelio¬ 
rated  ;  whilst  the  large  and  judicious  extension  of  the  means  of  grace  and  of  popular 
education  in  all  their  efficiency  and  purity,  have  already  tended  to  overcome  some  of 
the  most  formidable  of  our  public  maladies,  and  have  proved,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  our  security  and  happiness  as  a  nation  depend  much  more  upon  our  religious  and 
moral  elevation,  than  upon  the  success  of  our  arms,  the  triumphs  of  our  fleets,  or  the 
boundless  extent  of  our  territory. 

And  these  blessings  have  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  secured  to  us  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  old  land-marks  of  the  country  having  been  strengthened  and  not  sub¬ 
verted.  But  such  observations  more  properly  belong  to  a  life  of  the  learned  and  pious 
prelate,  who  laboured  with  untiring  energy  to  carry  out  the  principles  here  adverted 
to,  and  whose  Historical  Notices  of  the  Cheshire  portion  of  his  diocese  are  now  printed 
for  the  first  time. 

A  life,  and  a  selection  from  a  portion  of  his  private  correspondence,  have  been  already, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  for  the  press,  which  the  Clietham  Society  design  to  print 
with  the  Lancashire  part  of  the  Notitia,  and  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  allude  further  to  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  this  notice  of  an  intended  Life 
of  Bishop  Gastrell  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  letters  or  general  information 
illustrative  of  his  lordship’s  character,  the  communication  of  which  will  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  editor. 

The  text  of  this  work  we  do  not  advert  to,  further  than  to  speak  of  its 
value  to  the  Cheshire  antiquary ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  signalize  its  large 
body  of  notes,  as  large  as  the  text,  as  containing  proofs  of  so  much  anti¬ 
quarian  learning  and  research,  that  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their 
author.  Mr.  Raines  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  antiquaries  and 
writers  we  have  the  honour  of  knowing ;  his  own  MS.  collections 
threaten  to  rivalize  with  those  of  Cole  in  size  and  value ;  and  he  has 
drawn  successfully  upon  these  stores,  as  well  as  public  collections,  for  the 
full  elucidation  of  the  volume  before  us.  Publications  of  this  kind  are 
equally  creditable  to  then*  editor,  and  to  the  society  by  whom  they  are 
published ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  Chetham  Society  yields  nothing  to  the 
parent  Camden  Society,  of  London. 

The  following  biographical  notice,  contained  in  the  note  to  page  9,  con¬ 
cerns  the  Cambrian  reader  : — 

Richard  Vaughan,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Caernarvonshire,  educated  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  queen’s  chaplains.  He  was  B.D.  in  October,  1588, 
when  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Aylmer  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  was 
also  a  canon  of  Wells.  He  succeeded  Bellot  in  the  see  of  Bangor,  being  consecrated 
November  22d,  1595,  and  was  also  his  successor  at  Chester,  being  translated  thither, 
according  to  Lee,  May  16th,  1596,  which  is  probably  the  correct  date,  although  the 
generality  of  his  biographers  state  that  he  did  not  become  bishop  of  Chester  until  1597, 
which  might  be  the  date  of  his  consecration.  He  was  translated  to  London  December 
24th,  1604,  and  dying  of  apoplexy  on  the  30th  March,  1607,  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Wood  says  he  was  accounted  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  pious  liver. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Mallory,  B.D.,  dean  of  Chester,  and  had 
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plentiful  issue.  Ilis  niece  married  tlie  celebrated  critic,  Dr.  William  Watts,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Wells,  the  friend  of  Vossius  and  Spelman. 

It  appears  from  the  Bishops’  Registers  that,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  was 
much  concerned  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  impatience  of  episcopal 
restraint  which  he  found  existing  among  his  clergy.  Failing  in  his  attempts  to  act  as 
the  spiritual  adviser  and  comforter  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  to  uproot  their  antipathy 
to  certain  ancient  and  decent  ecclesiastical  forms,  he  frequently  cited  them  to  appear 
before  him  in  the  parish  church  of  Aldford,  in  which  village  he  then  resided,  and  pub¬ 
licly  vindicated  in  their  presence  the  polity  of  the  Church.  A  formidable  combination 
of  clergy,  laity,  and  strong  prejudices,  was  not,  however,  easily  overcome,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusively  sectarian  spirit  which  animated  these  good  but  mistaken  men  could  not  be  sub¬ 
dued  ;  instead  of  a  kind  and  grateful  feeling  being  excited  towards  the  bishop,  who  was 
really  conciliatory  and  forbearing  in  his  first  proceedings,  and  sought  to  avoid  rather 
than  provoke  controversy,  he  was  regarded  by  them  as  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  one 
who  sought  to  fetter  their  independence,  and  destroy  their  liberty.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  1604,  a  large  body  of  Lancashire  dissentients  appeared  before  the  bishop  at 
Aldford.  They  were  the  “ringleaders”  of  nonconformity  in  South  Lancashire ;  and 
from  their  zeal,  piety,  and  laborious  discharge  of  their  ministerial  functions  in  populous 
parishes,  merited,  and  apparently  received,  kind  and  impartial  treatment ;  but  their 
minds  were  warped  by  inveterate  prejudices,  and  they  endured  their  self-imposed  trials 
with  the  fortitude  of  confessors,  and  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  Amongst  these  ancient  and 
pertinacious  worthies  were  Richard  Midgley,  sen.,  (then  deprived  of  the  vicarage  of 
Rochdale,  though  a  preacher  in  the  diocese) ;  Joseph  Midgley,  his  son,  vicar  of  Roch¬ 
dale,  (afterwards  deprived) ;  William  Barnes ;  Ellis  Saunderson,  vicar  of  Bolton ; 
James  Gosnall ;  Thomas  Hunt,  minister  of  Oldham,  (the  tutor  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe, 
the  friend  and  secretary  of  the  earl  of  Strafford) ;  Richard  Rothwell,  (a  convert  of  the 
elder  Midgley,  and  in  1619,  chaplain  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  at  Hardwicke)  ;  James 
Ashworth  ;  and  Edward  Walsh,  vicar  of  Blackburn,  (who  resigned  his  living  from 
scruples  as  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  lived  and  died  in  retirement  at  Walshfold, 
near  Over  Darwen). 

These  were  all  publicly  admonished  by  the  bishop,  and  required  to  conform  to  the 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  also  to  subscribe,  ex  animo,  to  the  three 
articles  in  the  36th  canon.  They  were  all  cited  to  appear  again  at  the  same  place  on 
the  28th  November  next  following,  but  the  only  one  who  complied  with  the  order  was 
Rothwell.  They  appear  to  have  been  “  revolters  after  subscription,”  and  such  as  were 
contemplated  in  the  38th  canon. 

In  those  days,  when  roads  were  proverbially  bad,  and  public  conveyances  unknown, 
a  journey  to  Aldford  must  have  been  attended  with  serious  inconvenience,  especially 
on  a  gloomy  and  boisterous  November  day.  It  may,  however,  tend  to  mitigate  our 
sympathy  with  these  courageous  men  to  know,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  at  this 
time  “  they  were  very  factious  and  insolent.” — Burnet’s  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times ,  vol.  i. 

p.  20. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  text,  referring  to  two  of  the  Welsh 
livings  most  anomalously  in  the  gift  of  the  see  of  Chester : — 

Llangatiien. — An.  19  H.  8.  Let  by  the  prioresse  and  convent  of  nuns  at  Chester 
to  John  Harries,  clerk,  and  Sir  Will.  Thomas,  for  69  years  ;  rent  £17  13s.  4d.  during 
the  life  of  Harris,  and  £17  6s.  8d.  after  his  death,  at  Mayday  and  Michs.;  tenant  to 
repair  both  church  and  chancell,  and  to  pay  the  curate  of  Llanyhernyan  6s.  8d. — Index. 

An.  16  Jac.,  let  to  Sir  J.  Vaughan  for  3  lives  Rect.  of  Liang :  with  the  church  or 
chap,  of  Llanyhernian,  with  all  tyths,  great  and  small,  and  the  adv.  of  the  rect. 
church,  vicaridge,  and  chap,  of  Llangat.  and  Llanyhernian  aforesaid.  Rent  £18  6s. 
8d.  at  Lad.  and  Michs. ;  tenant  to  repair  chancell  and  other  buildings,  and  bear  all 
charges.  321 . 

Let  to  Richd.  Ld.  Vaughan,  E.  of  Carbury,  an.  1666,  with  the  adv.  of  vie.  and  chap. 
Let  an.  1695,  for  £60  fine,  to  Will.  Davies  :  adv.  of  vie.  and  chap,  reserved  to  Bp. 
Let  an.  1703  to  Will.  Philips  and  others  for  the  same  fine.  Let  an.  1704  to  the  same 
persons  in  trust.  Fine  £45.  Let  an.  1713  to  Tho.  Gibson  and  Will.  Lea  in  trust. 
Right  of  presenting  to  the  church  and  chap,  is  reserved  to  the  Bp. 

Llanbepgick. — An.  30  H.  8.  Let  by  Nuns  of  Chester  to  Tho.  and  Rich.  Grosve- 
nour  for  99  years.  Rent  £3. — Index. 

An.  1604.  Let  to  Hen.  Vaughan  the  rect.  proprietary  or  pars,  of  Llanbiblioke  for  21 
y. ;  tenant  to  repair  the  chancell  &c.  and  to  bear  all  charges.  303. 
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An.  1623.  Let  to  Edw.  Lloyd,  pars,  of  Bibiock  als.  Llanbipliclc  als.  Llanpeplick,  with 
all  the  free  chap,  or  chappells  belong.  &c.  and  again  an.  1628,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  the  surrend.  of  lease  30  H.  8.  351. 

An.  16G0.  Concurrent  lease  to  Sam.  Bird,  confirmed  by  chapter,  as  appears  from 
Cliapt.  Book  an.  1661. 

Let  an.  1675  to  John  Keeling;  and  again  an.  1679,  an.  1683,  an  1691.  Let  an.  1696 
to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hickman,  widow.  Let  an.  1701  to  Richard  Langford,  clerk,  and 
Cornelius  Evans;  an.  1708,  to  the  said  Langford  and  Hen.  White,  fine  £50  ;  and  an. 
1716  for  the  same  fine,  and  again  an.  1721  upon  certain  trusts  therein  expressed.  The 
tenant  is  to  bear  all  charges.  Bp.  puts  in  the  vicar,  tho’  no  reserve  of  vicaridge  be 
expressed  in  the  lease. 

The  vicar  hath  a  third  part  of  the  tytlis,  and  yet  tho  whole  rectory  is  let  in  all  the 
Bp’s  leases  without  augmentation  of  what  is  reserved  for  the  vicar. 


2.  The  History  of  Ludlow  and  its  Neighbourhood,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Corr.  Memb.  Inst.,  &c.  Parts 

I.,  II. 

Although  this  work  first  appeared  in  1841,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be 
designated  as  a  new  book,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  it  out  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  not  only  as  being  new,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  many  of 
them,  but  also  as  containing  a  great  body  of  history  highly  interesting  to  the 
Welsh  antiquary.  Mr.  Wright  has  displayed  in  these  parts,  which  we  hope 
to  see  followed  ere  long  by  those  still  wanting  to  complete  a  volume,  all 
that  spirit  of  diligent  and  learned  research  for  which  he  is  so  justly  esteemed. 
The  history  of  the  Welsh  Marches  is  indeed  rich  in  materials  for  the 
historian ;  nevertheless  these  materials  lie  wide  from  each  other,  and  require 
much  patience  in  collecting,  as  w’ell  as  power  of  discrimination  in  selecting. 
It  is  not  everybody  that  can  write  a  good  local  history.  Whosoever  would 
attempt  the  task  successfully,  must  be  able  to  take  his  stand  on  elevated  and 
central  ground,  from  which  he  may  carry  his  view  over  the  whole  field  of 
past  history,  real  and  traditional,  and  then  duly  select,  compare,  and  arrange 
the  various  portions  of  his  work.  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  operation 
which  Mr.  Wright  is  so  well  able  to  perform  ;  and  the  present  work  is  a 
good  instance  of  his  skill,  not  only  as  a  compiler,  but  as  a  writer. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  going  into  that  examination  of  the  book 
which  we  could  desire  to  make ;  but  we  consider  its  contents  to  be  of  so 
much  value  as  illustrative  of  Welsh  antiquities,  and  especially  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Marches,  (which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Archceologia 
CambrensiSy  (that  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  recom¬ 
mending  it  in  general  terms  to  our  readers, — and  shall  probably  revert  to  it 
on  another  occasion.  The  following  extracts  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  We  should  add 
that  the  illustrations,  unfortunately  too  few  in  number,  are  very  good : — 

It  is  a  commonly  received,  but  very  erroneous,  notion  that,  as  the  Saxon  conquerors 
advanced,  the  British  population  quitted  the  land,  and  left  it  open  to  the  invaders, 
taking  refuge  themselves  in  the  highlands  and  parts  not  yet  subdued.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  island  we  now  call  England  must  have  become 
essentially  Roman ;  it  was  covered  with  Roman  towns  and  villages  ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  landholders  were  no  doubt  Romans  by  family  ;  those  of  the  higher  caste,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  who  were  of  British  origin,  had  become  Romans  in  manners  and 
by  alliance  of  blood  ;  and  the  only  pure  British  part  of  the  population  were  the  lower 
classes  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land — in  fact,  the  serfs.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  but  the  Roman  language  was  in  use.  The  picture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion  resembled  that  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul.  Their  fury 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  higher  caste,  a  large  portion  of  which  fell  in  battle ;  tho 
towns  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  their  inhabitants  massacred ;  but  the  mass  of  tho 
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population  became  the  serfs  of  the  conquerors,  as  they  had  previously  been  of  the  van¬ 
quished — it  was  but  a  change  of  masters.  Wealh,  in  Anglo-Saxon  (and  its  equivalent 
in  other  Germanic  tongues),  signified  generally  a,  foreigner,  but  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  people  who  spoke  the  Latin  tongue,  or  dialects  derived  from  it.  In  Germany 
Italy  is  still  called  Welschland.  The  Anglo-Saxons  gave  the  name  of  Wealas  or 
Wyliscmenn  to  the  British  population  in  their  own  territory,  as  well  as  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  then  independent  districts,  in  the  names  of  which  it  is  still  preserved, 
Wales  and  Cornwall  (the  country  of  the  Corn-wealas).  This  is  the  origin  of  our  word 
Welsh.  The  existence  of  a  Welsh  population  in  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  more  particularly 
in  Mercia  and  Wessex,  is  distinctly  acknowledged  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  Welshman,  even  when  he  became  a  landholder  (which  seems  to  have 
been  a  case  that  was  rare,  and  never  to  any  great  extent),  was  much  inferior  in  value  to 
an  Englishman.  The  learned  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  Mr.  Thorpe,  compares 
the  Wealh  under  the  Saxons  with  the  Roman  tributarius  of  the  Salic  law.  In  the  laws 
of  Ine,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  composed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  Wealh  is  distinguished  into  the  two  classes  of  gafol-gelcla  (rent-payer,  or  tenant) 
and  theow  (serf).  The  two  peoples  gradually  melted  into  one;  but  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  the  distinction  is  admitted  in  the  laws,  and  it  appears  not  unfrequently 
in  Domesday,  in  the  districts  near  the  borders.  It  was  probably  from  this  intermixture 
of  people  that  originated  the  common  English  names  of  Jones,  Davies,  Price,  &c. 

By  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  the  Franks,  the  Roman  towns  (and  all  the  towns  they 
found  were  Roman)  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  became  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  these  ruins 
offered  inviting  situations  for  monastic  establishments,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
melancholy  solitude  which  reigned  there,  but  also  because  they  offered  ready  materials 
for  building,  and  these  monastic  foundations  were  frequently  the  origin  of  new  towns 
which  at  a  later  period  occupied  the  ancient  sites.  Thus  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s 
was  built  amid  the  massy  ruins  of  the  ancient  Verulamium,  which  were  but  imperfectly 
cleared  even  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  invaders  seldom  repaired  the  towns  they 
destroyed.  It  was  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  Mercians 
passed  the  Severn,  and  destroyed  the  towns  along  the  Roman  road  which  we  have 
already  described.  The  fate  of  Uriconium  is  perhaps  indicated  in  its  modern  name  of 
Wroxeter  ( Wrace-ceaster ,  the  town  of  vengeance).  The  remains  of  this  place  are  still 
a  proof  of  its  former  strength  and  importance;  the  site  of  Magna,  at  Kenchester,  was 
covered  with  ruins  so  late  as  the  time  of  Leland ;  but  the  last  definite  traces  of  Bra- 
vinium  have  long  disappeared.  Both  Uriconium  and  Magna  were  important  positions 
to  check  the  inroads  of  the  “  mountain  dwellers”  ( dun-scetas ),  as  the  Saxons  termed 
the  people  who  only  have  since  borne  the  name  of  Welsh  ;  and  very  shortly  after  their 
destruction,  the  conquerors  erected  two  new  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ;  one 
they  named  Scrobbes-burh,  the  town  of  shrubs,  from  the  wooded  appearance  of  the 
neighbourhood,  now  softened  to  Shrewsbury ;  the  other  Here-ford,  the  ford  of  the  army, 
because  it  was  the  point  at  which  the  hostile  armies  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the 
Wye  in  their  excursions. 

The  following  romantic  narrative  occurs  at  p.  54  : — 

The  first  of  this  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Fulke  Fitz  Warine  had  inherited,  by 
his  mother  Melette,  daughter  of  William  Peverel,  the  castle  and  honour  of  Whittington. 
When  seven  years  of  age,  Fulke  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  placed  in 
the  family  of  Joce  de  Dinan  to  be  educated  in  the  practice  of  knightly  exercises,  for 
Joce  was  “  a  knight  of  good  experience  ;”  and  as  he  grew  up  he  became  “  handsome, 
strong,  and  of  goodly  stature.”  At  the  time  when  the  hostilities  between  Joce  de  Dinan 
and  W alter  de  Lacy  raged  with  most  violence,  Fulke  Fitz  Warine  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

One  summer’s  day,  Joce  de  Dinan  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  mounted  a  tower 
in  the  middle  of  his  castle  to  survey  the  country.  Turning  his  eyes  towards  Whitcliffe, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  fields  covered  with  knights  and  soldiers  in  all  the  apparel 
of  war,  and  to  behold  among  others  the  banner  of  his  mortal  enemy  Sir  Walter  de  Lacy. 
He  ordered  part  of  his  knights  to  arm  and  mount  in  haste,  and  to  take  with  them 
arbalasters  and  archers  to  go  and  defend  the  bridge  and  ford  “  below  the  town  of  Dinan ;” 
and  they  drove  back  the  Lacy’s  men,  who  were  already  occupying  the  pass.  Soon  after 
came  Joce,  with  five  hundred  knights  and  men  at  arms,  besides  the  burgesses  of  the 
town,  and  crossing  the  water  they  engaged  and  entirely  defeated  the  invaders.  Walter 
de  Lacy,  after  having  lost  his  banner,  and  seeing  his  men  dispersed,  fled  along  the  road 
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which  ran  near  the  hanks  of  the  Teme  towards  Bromfield,  called  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
writer  Chainp-Geneste  (campus  genestce).  Joce  do  Dinan  seeing  Walter  de  Lacy  flying 
in  this  direction,  followed  him  unattended,  and  overtook  him  in  a  little  valley  within 
sight  of  the  castle,  between  the  wood  and  the  river,  and  Lacy  was  already  wounded, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  when  three  of  his  knights  suddenly  made 
their  appearance,  and  came  to  his  aid. 

Joce’s  lady,  with  her  two  daughters,  Sibille  and  Hawyse,  had  witnessed  the  combat 
and  the  subsequent  flight  from  a  tower  in  the  castle,  and  terrified  with  the  danger 
which  threatened  their  lord,  who  was  now  alone  against  four,  they  made  the  place 
resound  with  their  screams.  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,  who  on  account  of  his  youth  had  been 
left  in  the  castle,  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  the  ladies,  and  seeing  them  in 
tears,  he  inquired  of  Hawyse  the  cause  of  their  distress.  “  Hold  thy  tongue,”  sho  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  thou  resemblest  little  thy  father  who  is  so  bold  and  strong;  and  thou  art  but 
a  coward  and  ever  wilt  be.  Seest  thou  not  where  my  father,  who  has  cherished  and 
bred  thee  with  so  much  care,  is  in  danger  of  his  life  for  want  of  help  ?  and  thou  art 
not  ashamed  to  go  up  and  down  safe  without  paying  any  attention  !  ”  Fulke,  stung  by 
the  maiden’s  reproof,  hurried  into  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  nothing  but  an 
old  rusty  helmet,  which  ho  put  on  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  bad  not  yet  attained  to 
the  age  of  bearing  armour,  and  seizing  a  great  Danish  axe,  he  ran  to  the  stable,  which 
was  close  to  the  postern  that  led  to  the  river.  There  he  found  a  cart-horse,  which  he 
mounted,  and  spurring  across  the  river,  he  reached  the  spot  where  Joce  de  Dinan,  over¬ 
come  by  the  number  of  his  opponents,  was  already  dismounted  and  on  the  ground. 
Young  Fulke  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  with  one  blow  of  his  formidable  weapon  he 
cut  in  two  the  back-bone  of  one  of  Lacy’s  men  who  was  securing  the  fallen  lord  of  Lud¬ 
low,  and  with  a  second  he  clove  the  skull  of  another  who  was  coming  to  encounter 
him.  Joce  was  soon  remounted,  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  with  his  remaining  companion, 
Arnold  de  Lisle,  who  had  both  been  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  were  easily  made 
prisoners.  They  were  brought  to  Ludlow  Castle,  and  confined  in  a  tower  which  was 
called  Pendover. 

The  two  prisoners  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  were  frequently  visited  by  the 
ladies  of  the  household.  Amongst  them  was  a  “very  gentle  damsel”  named  Marion 
de  la  Bruere  (Marian  of  the  Heath),  who  was  smitten  with  the  courtly  mien  of  Arnold 
de  Lisle,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  seduced  by  his  fair  words  and  promises  of  marriage. 
Having  thus  placed  herself  in  his  power  by  her  imprudence,  she  was  further  induced 
secretly  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  tower  by 
means  of  towels  and  napkins  attached  together.  After  Walter  de  Lacy  had  obtained 
his  liberty,  he  sent  to  his  father  in  Ireland  for  soldiers,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on 
Joce  de  Dinan  ;  but  after  having  carried  on  their  hostilities  for  a  short  time,  the  two 
barons  were  reconciled  by  the  interference  of  their  neighbours.  Soon  after  peace  had 
thus  been  restored,  Fulke  Fitz  Warine  was  married  with  great  ceremony  to  Hawyse  de 
Dinan  ;  and  after  the  festivites  were  ended,  Joce  de  Dinan,  with  his  household  and  son- 
in-law,  and  Warine,  the  father  of  Fulke,  went  to  “  Ilertland,”  having  entrusted  the 
castle  of  Ludlow  to  the  care  of  thirty  trusty  knights,  and  seventy  good  soldiers,  “  for 
fear  of  the  Lacy  and  other  people.” 

No  sooner  had  Joce  de  Dinan  quitted  his  castle,  than  Marion  de  la  Bruere,  who  had 
remained  behind  on  pretence  of  illness,  sent  a  private  message  to  her  lover,  Arnold  de 
Lisle,  acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the  castle,  and  inviting  him  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
promising  to  let  him  enter  by  the  same  window  from  which  he  and  Walter  de  Lacy  had 
made  their  escape  from  prison.  Arnold  communicated  his  intelligence  to  Walter  de 
Lacy,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  making  an  attempt  on  the  castle.  Having  provided 
himself  with  a  ladder  of  leather  of  the  length  indicated  to  him  by  the  unsuspecting 
lady,  he  took  with  him  above  a  thousand  knights  and  soldiers,  the  main  body  of  whom 
he  concealed  in  the  woods  by  Whitcliffe,  and  the  rest  were  placed  in  ambush  in  the 
gardens  below  the  castle.  It  seems  by  the  story  that  the  ground  under  the  castle,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  river,  was  then  laid  out  in  gardens  for  the  recreation  of  the  family  of  the 
lord  of  Ludlow.  It  was  during  a  dark  night  that  these  movements  were  effected. 
When  Arnold,  with  an  attendant  who  carried  the  ladder,  approached  the  wall  of  the 
tower,  his  mistress  was  ready  at  the  window,  and  threw  down  a  cord,  by  which  the 
ladder  was  drawn  up  and  fixed.  The  lady  led  him  to  her  chamber,  and  the  ladder  was 
left  suspended  at  the  window. 

In  the  meantime  Arnold’s  attendant  had  returned  to  the  gardens,  and  brought  forth 
the  soldiers  who  were  placed  in  ambush.  A  hundred  men,  well  armed,  mounted  by 
the  leathern  ladder  into  the  tower  of  Pendover,  and  whilst  one  party,  descending  from 
the  tower  to  the  wall  which  led  behind  the  chapel,  threw  the  sleeping  sentinel  into  the 
deep  foss  which  separated  it  from  the  outer  ward,  another  party  went  into  the  inner 
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ward,  and  slew  in  their  beds  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
castle.  They  then  issued  from  the  castle,  opened  Dinham  gate  (la  porte  de  Dynarn 
vers  la  ryvere),  to  admit  the  rest  of  Lacy’s  men,  and  placing  parties  of  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  each  street,  they  burnt  the  town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  sparing  neither 
woman  nor  child.  At  day-break,  Marion,  who  was  in  bed  with  her  lover,  Sir  Arnold,  was 
awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the  victors ;  she  arose,  and  looking  through  a  window,  learnt 
the  treason  which  had  been  acted  during  the  night.  In  the  agony  of  despair,  she  seized 
upon  Sir  Arnold’s  sword  and  thrust  it  through  his  body,  and  immediately  afterwards 
threw  herself  out  of  a  window  which  looked  toward  Linney  (Lyneye),  and  “  broke  her 
neck.”  As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  success  of  this  attack,  Walter  de  Lacy 
came  with  all  his  force  and  took  possession  of  Ludlow  Castle. 

Tidings  of  these  events  were  brought  to  Joce  de  Dinan  at  Lambourne.  Joce  and  the 
Warines,  having  assembled  their  friends  and  dependants,  came  with  about  seven 
thousand  men,  and  established  themselves  in  the  castle  of  Cainham  (Keyenhom)  situated 
on  a  hillock  about  a  league  from  Ludlow,  and  then  “  very  old,  and  the  gates  rotten.” 
The  siege  of  Ludlow  Castle  lasted  long  ;  the  attacks  were  frequent  and  vigorous  ;  but 
Lacy,  who  had  many  Irish  troops,  as  well  as  his  own  knights  and  retainers,  defended 
the  place  against  them  ;  when,  however,  he  ventured  to  go  out  from  the  castle  he  was 
severely  beaten  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  gardens  about  Ludlow  were  more  than  once 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  his  soldiers  who  were  slain  in  these  skirmishes.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  side  of  the  castle  to  which  the  approach  is  now  covered  by  the  town  ; 
the  town,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  situated  only  in 
Dinham,  and  toward  Mill  Street.  At  length  the  besiegers  made  a  fire  at  the  gateway 
with  bacon  and  grease,  so  fierce  that  it  burnt  not  only  the  treble  door  of  the  gateway 
tower,  but  also  destroyed  the  tower  itself,  and  Joce  de  Dinan  became  master  of  the 
outer  ward.  In  this  assault,  the  chief  tower  in  the  outer  ward  of  the  castle  (Mortimer’s 
tower)  was  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  almost  the  whole  ward  destroyed.  In 
the  midst  of  these  events,  Fulke  Fitz  Warine’s  father  died,  and  Fulke  became  lord  of 
Whittington. 

3.  England’s  Worthies.  By  John  Vicars.  Reprinted  in  1845. 

J.  Russell  Smith. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  facsimiles  of  old  and  rare  books,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  forms  a  decided  feature  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
present  day.  The  type  is  good ;  and  the  engraved  portraits  are  so  faith¬ 
fully  imitated  from  the  originals,  that  could  we  only  lay  the  book  up  in 
a  damp  cupboard,  or  hide  it  in  a  dunghill  for  a  few  months,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  could  take  in  the  veriest  bookworm  that  ever  haunted 
the  shop  of  Russell  Smith,  the  enterprising  and  spirited  publisher. 

John  Vicars  seems  to  have  been  a  good  specimen  of  liis  day, — an  un¬ 
mitigated  puritan  ;  or,  as  he  would  have  described  himself,  “  a  renowned 
godly  pious,  and  most  strong  brave  invincible  confounder  of  all  atheistical 
papists  and  desperate  malignants.”  Accordingly,  he  gives  us  a  one-sided 
series  of  biographies  relating  to  the  Civil  War;  each  life  being  illustrated 
with  a  veritable  iconography  of  the  sour-faced  rascal  it  belongs  to.  As  a 
curious  specimen,  we  recommend  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,' — * 
and  it  is  well  worth  buying,  for  the  original  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money, — to  look  at  Waller,  one  of  the  great  unwashed  and  unkempt  of 
those  days.  His  life  is  all  of  a  piece  with  his  face. 

As  a  specimen  of  John  Vicar’s  style,  we  give  the  following  bit  from 
the  doings  of  “  Colonell  Laughorne,  Major  Generali  of  South  Wales — 

After  this  he  marched  to  Haverfordwest,  and  in  his  approach  thereunto,  so  frighted  Sir 
Henry  V  auglian,  and  Sir  John  Stepney,  then  Governour  of  the  said  Towne,  that  hee 
looking  forth  to  see  if  hee  could  discover  his  Enemies  comming,  saw  about  halfe  a  mile 
off  a  heard  of  black  Bullocks  with  white  homes  (as  they  used  co  have)  comming  toward 
him  in  the  field,  which  being  all  in  a  cluster,  so  amazed  him,  that  hee  ranne  to  the 
head  of  his  forces,  and  swearing  a  most  desperate  great  Oath,  cryes  out  to  his  souldiei's 
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“  The  Roundhead  Dogs  are  coming,”  at  which  report,  they  all  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could  drive  each  other  before  them,  throwing  away  their  Arines  to  fly  for  their  lives, 
and  those  that  had  powder  threw  it  into  the  River,  that  so  the  Roundheads  might  not 
make  use  of  it  against  them  ;  and  by  this  meanes  the  Town  of  Haverfordwest,  being 
most  disgracefully  forsaken,  this  most  noble  Major  Generali  took  it  most  easily  with 
all  the  Armes  and  Ammunition  in  it. 

Then  he  marched  with  a  brave  increase  of  his  Army  and  Artillery  toward  Tinby, 
where  falling  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  after  a  very  sliarpe  and  terrible  storming  of  it, 
took  both  the  Town  and  the  (almost  impregnable)  Castle  by  assault,  wherein  hee  took 
3  or  400  prisoners,  and  as  many  Armes,  and  7  peeces  of  Ordnance,  with  all  the  other 
Ammunition  and  Provision  therein,  which  was  very  much. 

From  thence  he  most  courageously  marched  to  Carew  Castle,  which  after  a  fierce 
assault,  he  also  took,  with  all  the  Ordnance,  Armes,  and  Ammunition  therein  •  and 
therewith  consummated  a  full  and  totall  reduction  of  all  the  Malignants  and  insulting 
disaffected  party  of  all  Pembrookeshire,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament. 

4.  Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion.  Part  IV. 

We  had  hoped,  before  this  time,  to  have  received  another  Part  of  this 
valuable  Collection  of  Papers  ;  and  indeed,  had  the  Cymmrodorion  main¬ 
tained  its  pristine  energy,  and  known  how  to  anticipate  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  Antiquarians  of  Wales,  the  Archceolor/ia  Cambrensis  might 
never  have  existed.  We  understand,  however,  from  one  of  its  officers, 
that  the  Members  of  the  Society  never  hold  any  meetings  now,  and  that 
their  collection  of  books  has  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  “  as  the 
safest  place  for  keeping  them.”  The  libraries  of  the  Welsh  Schools  have 
also  been  transferred  to  the  same  National  Institution.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  British  Museum  is  the  best  place  that  these  collections  could  be 
deposited  in  ;  and  that  they  will  be  more  useful  and  accessible  there,  than 
if  they  had  remained  isolated  and  comparatively  shut  up  from  the  public. 
Nevertheless,  we  confess  that  we  look  upon  these  two  circumstances  as 
very  mortifying  instances  of  that  apathy  towards  high  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  re¬ 
moved  as  a  stain  from  the  national  character ;  nor  are  we  without  hopes 
of  being  able  to  contribute  towards  bringing  this  about.  Had  the  ener¬ 
getic  sons  of  Caledonia,  or  the  enthusiastic  ones  of  Erin,  displayed  as 
little  anxiety  about  the  preservation  of  their  literary  and  historical  remains, 
as  our  countrymen  have  done,  they  would  not  now  hold  the  high  position 
in  the  intellectual  world,  which  we  see  them  occupying  so  honourably. 

This  fourth  part  of  the  Transactions  contains  valuable  papers;  especially 
the  Accounts  of  the  Monasteries  and  Abbeys  in  Wales,  by  the  late  Rev.  P. 
B.  Williams ;  the  Account  of  the  Castles  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth, 
by  Mr.  Harding  ;  and  the  same  of  those  in  Flintshire,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maxwell.  Though  far  too  brief,  these  papers  are  all  very  useful,  as  giving 
general  outlines  of  their  subjects.  Mr.  A.  Owen’s  Catalogue  of  Welsh 
MSS.,  No.  II.,  we  should  like  to  see  extended  indefinitely.  The  Rev. 
W.  Davies  should  have  given  us  a  volume,  not  a  paper,  on  Welsh  poetry. 

5.  The  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  complete  the  Translation  of  the 
Volume  of  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  collected  by  the  late  Iolo  Morganwg,  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  which  were  prepared  for 
the  press  and  printed  off,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Taliesin  Williams,  whose  protracted  ill-health  disabled  him  from  finishing 
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the  Translation.  The  Volume  may  be  expected  to  appear  before  the 
public  next  autumn.  The  “Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales,”  by  Lewys 
Dwnn,  has  passed  through  the  press,  and  is  now  in  the  binder’s  hands. 
We  hope  soon  to  find  it  also  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  subscribe  for  the  work  before  the  whole  edition  was  engaged. 

G.  The  Cambrian  Mirror;  a  New  Tourist’s  Companion  through 
Wales.  By  E.  Parry,  Chester. 

This  small  work,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
its  kind  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  In  form,  adapted  to  the 
pocket;  and  in  matter,  suited  to  the  antiquary,  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
and  the  angler,  it  is  calculated  to  come  into  general  circulation.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  whole  of  its  contents,  but  we  argue  in 
its  favour  from  what  has  already  come  under  our  notice.  The  illustrations 
are  ably  and  tastefully  executed.  To  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  of  the  words  of  the  preface : — 

The  compiler  informs  the  reader  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  has  repeatedly 
visited  every  town,  village,  and  place  mentioned  in  this  tour ;  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  language,  manners,  and  habits  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  been  enabled  to  draw 
his  observations  from  sources  inaccessible  to  a  mere  compiler.  The  interesting  scenes 
described  by  various  authors  are  carefully  preserved,  with  considerable  additions,  the 
result  of  various  excursions.  The  distances  from  each  station  to  the  circumjacent  towns 
and  objects  of  attraction  are  accurately  marked — the  characters  of  the  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  impartially  described — the  angling  stations  in  each  district 
pointed  out — the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  delineated — and  the  whole  inter¬ 
spersed  with  interesting  historical  and  biographical  notices.  The  improvements  in  this 
edition  consist  of  considerable  emendations  and  additions,  mostly  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance,  which  have  been  obtained  from  ancient  British  MSS.  in  the  most  celebrated 
libraries  of  our  nobility,  the  pages  of  which  the  editor  has  had  the  privilege  of  perusing, 
and  the  contents  of  which  have  not  been  made  public  before.  Some  account  has  also 
been  added  relative  to  the  various  improvements  that  are  continually  taking  place  in 
Wales ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  correct  information  of  the  same,  the  writer  recently 
made  a  special  tour  through  that  romantic  country,  the  result  of  which  is  combined 
in  the  different  routes  laid  down  in  this  work.  To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  edition, 
a  new  map  of  North  and  South  Wales  (with  part  of  England)  has  been  prepared  at  a 
considerable  cost  expressly  for  this  work.  It  has  been  accurately  reduced  from  the 
last  Ordnance  survey,  engraved  on  steel,  with  all  the  railways  that  connect  each  county, 
and  may  be  relied  on  for  its  correctness.  The  accompanying  new  views  will  also,  it  is 
presumed,  be  considered  as  additional  embellishments. 

The  introductory  essay  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality,  with  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people — remarks  on  their 
bravery,  early  Christianity,  and  religion — music,  poetry,  and  language — 
loyalty,  &c. ;  and  it  adopts  the  appropriate  motto — 

“  Cas  gwr  na  charo,  y  wlad  a’i  maco.” 

Hated  be  the  man  who  loves  not  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 


UrcTjacologtit  itfamtncnsis. 


No.  IV.— OCTOBER,  1840. 


THE  BUCKSTONE,  NEAR  MONMOUTH. 


The  accompanying  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  curi¬ 
ously  poised  stone,  situated  in  Meend  Wood,  about  two  miles 
eastward  from  the  town  of  Monmouth,  and  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  boundary  of  the  county.  It  stands  in, 
and  most  probably  gives  name  to,  the  parish  of  Stanton,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  Buckstone.  In  the  same  parish,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  village,  is  a  large  Maen  Hir.  The  size  of  the  Buckstone 
is  about  twenty-two  feet  extreme  length,  as  seen  in  the 
sketch  ;  on  the  top  it  is  nineteen  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet 
wide,  and  about  fifty-three  feet  in  circumference.  Its  height 
is  thirteen  feet,  and  in  figure  is  somewhat  of  an  inverted 
pyramid  poised  on  its  apex,  which  is  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  where  it  touches  the  pedestal. 

It  is  called  a  druidical  monument,  by  which  term  most 
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people  perhaps  think  that  it  was  placed  in  its  present  situa¬ 
tion  by  the  Druids,  or  at  least  owes  its  appearance,  and 
vibrating  property,  to  their  art.  That  the  ancient  Britons 
looked  upon  this,  and  similar  rocks,  with  a  degreee  of  awe 
and  veneration,  as  the  work  of  some  superior  being,  and 
perhaps  as  the  seat  of  the  divinity,  and  paid  their  adorations 
accordingly,  is  not  improbable.  In  this  they  did  not  go 
much  farther  than  their  successors,  the  ignorant  peasantry 
of  the  present  day,  who  consider  that  the  Buckstone  was 
there  placed  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  or  by  the  fairies, 
and  that  it  is  still  the  favourite  resort  of  one  or  the  other, 
whose  vengeance  would  fall  heavily  upon  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  attempt  its  overthrow.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  scarcely  room  to  doubt  but  that  this  stone  stands  now 
where  it  always  has  been  since  the  creation,  or  at  least  since 
its  component  parts  became  consolidated,  and  formed  into 
stone,  although  at  some  remote  period  it  was  probably  sur¬ 
rounded  by  earth,  or  other  more  perishable  material  than 
itself,  which  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  left  it  exposed  as  it  now  is. 

If  the  weight  and  size  of  the  mass  were  the  only  objections 
to  its  being  the  work  of  human  hands,  it  is  readily  conceded 
that  the  ancient  Britons  were  very  well  able  to  have  executed 
it.  The  practical  uses  of  the  lever,  wedge  and  inclined 
plane,  were  no  doubt  well  known  to  them.  Those  who  were 
capable  of  constructing  wheeled  chariots,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  or 
windlass;  nor,  looking  at  Stonehenge  and  similar  works,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  pulley. 
With  these  uses,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  possible  to  move 
the  rock  into  any  position  they  thought  proper.  The  very 
great  folly  of  the  attempt  however  is  evident,  if  the  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  are  considered,  without  which  the  mass 
would  not  be  in  equilibrio,  and  support  itself  a  moment, 
when  placed  upon  an  apex  ;  viz.,  that  its  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  directly  perpendicular  with  the  point  on  which  it 
rests,  and  not  very  high  above  it  either,  or  else  a  very  slight 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  it.  Now  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that,  in  such  a  huge  mis-shapen  rock  as  this  is,  even 
supposing  it  homogeneous,  which  probably  it  is  not,  that 
they  had  any  means  of  ascertaining,  previously  to  under¬ 
taking,  the  work,  that  these  conditions  were  complied  with. 
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The  same  objections  hold  good,  whether  the  rock  was 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  then  set  up,  or  that  they 
adopted  the  less  laborious  process  of  hewing  away  the  under 
part  of  the  stone  by  degrees,  until  it  was  left  supported  as  it 
now  is  ;  for  the  least  mistake  in  the  situation  of  the  point, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  enterprize,  by  causing  it  to 
roll  down  the  hill.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  Druids, 
or  others,  ever  undertook  so  foolish  a  work,  with  the  chances 
of  success  so  very  great  against  them. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Buckstone  that  renders  it 
still  more  an  object  of  curiosity,  which  is,  that  the  rock  or 
stone  which  supports  it  declines  very  considerably  from  an 
horizontal  position,  so  that,  looking  at  it  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion,  one  would  suppose  a  very  slight  force  would  cause  it 
to  slide  off.  It  appears  to  be  retained  in  its  place  merely 
by  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces,  which  nevertheless  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  very  close  contact,  as  the  light  may  be  seen 
between  them.  People  mount  to  the  top  of  it  without 
apprehension ;  and  the  weight  of  an  individual  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  perceptible  alteration  in  it,  even  when 
at  the  extreme  edge.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the 
density  of  the  lower  part  is  much  greater  than  the  upper. 

W. 
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Our  Cambrian  ancestors,  amidst  all  their  martial  avocations 
and  national  calamities,  exhibited  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  no  common  kind  in  the  routine  of  domestic  life. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  bears  honourable  testimony  to  their 
hospitable  manners  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  seem  to 
have  had  a  code  of  civility,  by  which  every  one  who  laid 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  was  to  regulate  his 
conduct  and  address.  Sixty-four  “  Triads  of  Politeness”  are 
inserted  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  which  contain  some 
of  the  rules  and  principles  of  social  behaviour.  They  pur¬ 
port  to  have  been  “  extracted  out  of  the  book  of  old  Sir 
Edward  Stradlin  of  Castell  San-Dunwyd,  by  Thomas  ab 
Ivan  of  Tre  Byrn,”  who  flourished  between  a.d.  1660  and 
1700.  Their  contents  evidently  refer  to  the  period  when 
the  Welsh  enjoyed  their  national  independence,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  domestic 
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manners  of  our  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages.  We  subjoin 
a  literal  translation  of  these  curious  and  interesting  triads. 

THE  TRIADS  OF  POLITENESS. 

1.  The  three  pillars  of  politeness  : — a  respectful  saluta¬ 
tion  according  to  manners  and  fashion  ;  an  affectionate  and 
hospitable  reception  ;  and  a  courteous  demeanour,  gratifying 
to  the  person  respected. 

2.  The  three  souls  of  politeness  respect;  liberality  ;  and 
amusement. 

3.  The  three  essentials  of  politeness  : — welcome ;  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  habitual  courtesy. 

4.  The  three  amiabilities  of  politeness : — vocal  music ; 
instrumental  music ;  and  wise  and  amusing  instruction. 

5.  The  three  beauties  of  politeness  : — wisdom  ;  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  affection. 

6.  The  three  salutations  of  politeness  : — a  word  of  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  an  inquiry  respecting  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
man  and  his  family  ;  and  an  invitation  to  mutual  friendship. 

7.  The  three  salutations  at  meeting,  required  by  polite¬ 
ness  : — “  God  bless  you,  your  work  or  employment 

“  Good,  whatever  part  of  the  day  it  may  be,  to  you  ;”  and 
“  God  be  with  you.” 

8.  The  three  salutations  at  departing  : — “  God  be  with 
you  ;  ”  “  Good  day,  according  to  the  time,  to  you;”  and 
“  hail,”  or  “  may  it  be  well  with  you.” 

9.  The  three  principal  gifts  of  politeness : — food  ;  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  instruction. 

10.  The  three  common  things  of  entertainment  according 
to  politeness  : — food ;  bed  ;  and  a  harp. 

11.  Three  kinds  of  travellers  that  one  must  walk  differ¬ 
ently  with,  according  to  the  manners  and  custom  of  polite¬ 
ness,  and  the  custom  of  the  gentility  of  the  Welsh  nation  : — 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  walk  behind  him  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  road  ;  before  him  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
road ;  and  leave  the  right  side  to  him  who  walks  with  us, 
or  whom  we  may  meet  on  the  road,  passing  him  with  a 
courteous  salutation. 

12.  There  are  three  genteel  customs  required  by  polite¬ 
ness  : — walking  together ;  mutual  arguing  ;  and  telling 
tales  one  to  another. 

13.  Three  things  which,  according  to  politeness,  should 
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not  be  asked  of  a  guest : — where  lie  came  from  ;  his  worldly 
condition  ;  and  the  place  of  his  destination. 

14.  The  three  claims  of  politeness,  dating  from  the  last 
invitation  of  the  host : — three  days’  protection  ;  travelling 
sustenance ;  and  kindness. 

15.  The  three  excellencies  of  politeness  : — dainties  ;  joy  ; 
and  presents. 

16.  1  he  three  gains  of  politeness: — love;  honour;  and 
protection  in  time  of  need. 

17.  The  three  rewards  of  the  excellencies  of  politeness  : — • 
the  approbation  of  God  ;  the  approbation  of  man  ;  and  the 
approbation  of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  him  who  exer¬ 
cises  it. 

18.  The  three  energies  of  politeness  : — love ;  joy  ;  and 
liberality. 

19.  The  three  claimants  of  politeness  : — a  stranger  ;  the 
performer  of  eminent  feats  ;  and  one  who  has  lost  his  way. 

20.  Three  persons  who  are  entitled  to  politeness : — the 
poor  ;  infirm  ;  and  a  female. 

21.  Three  persons  who  have  the  precedence  in  regard  to 
politeness  : — the  distressed  ;  a  female  ;  and  a  stranger. 

22.  The  three  who  are  first  in  point  of  precedence 
according  to  politeness  : — the  most  infirm  ;  the  poorest ;  and 
he  who  does  not  know  the  language. 

23.  The  three  primary  classes  of  politeness  : — lodging  ; 
sincerity ;  and  love. 

24.  The  three  questioners  of  politeness  : — a  chieftain ;  a 
female ;  and  a  social  stranger. 

25.  Three  persons  who  have  the  privilege  of  politeness: — 
a  clergyman ;  a  devotee  ;  and  a  child. 

26.  Three  entreaties  “  for  the  sake  of,”  which  cannot, 
according  to  politeness,  be  refused  : — for  the  sake  of  God 
and  his  peace ;  for  the  sake  of  him  who  asks ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  what  might  occur  and  happen. 

27.  Three  persons  to  whom  politeness  should  be  shown 
in  right  of  courtesy : — a  gentleman,  out  of  respect  and 
honour  to  him ;  a  female,  out  of  amiableness  and  protection 
to  her ;  and  a  child,  out  of  protection  and  instruction  to  it. 

28.  There  are  three  privileges  of  gentility  according  to 
the  politeness  of  the  Welsh  nation  : — the  privilege  of  birth  ; 
the  privilege  of  literature  and  science ;  and  the  privilege  of 
laudable  feats  performed  for  the  sake  of  country  and  nation. 
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29.  There  are  three  treasons  against  politeness  : — to 
accuse  the  guest ;  to  reveal  his  secrets  ;  and  to  violate  the 
protection  of  three  days :  and  that  protection  extends 
from  the  time  he  has  been  received  until  the  end  of  three 
days,  and  from  that  time  again  until  the  end  of  three  score 
hours  after  it  has  been  said,  “  God  prosper  you,”  or  “  God 
be  with  you,”  or  “  May  it  be  well  with  you  from  God.” 

30.  The  three  common  privileges  of  politeness  : — the 
protection  of  God,  and  his  peace ;  natural  compassion  ;  and 
the  noble  courtesy  of  the  Welsh  nation. 

31.  The  three  different  privileges  of  politeness: — affec¬ 
tionate  araiableness,  as,  towards  a  female  ;  instruction,  as, 
towards  a  child,  and  any  other  ignorant  person  ;  and  pecu¬ 
liar  respect,  such  as  ought  to  be  paid  to  a  man  of  genius, 
and  of  laudable  feats,  as,  to  a  soldier,  who  performs  an 
exploit,  and  an  able  sage,  who  improves  the  sciences. 

32.  Three  things,  which,  according  to  politeness,  should 
be  prepared  for  guests  : — a  kind  and  affectionate  reception  ; 
a  ready  and  handsome  provision ;  and  a  friendly  conver¬ 
sation. 

33.  Three  things  that  guests  should  be,  at  departing  : — 
supplied  with  meat  and  drink  ;  directed  as  to  their  journey; 
and  saluted  with  respect  and  courtesy. 

34.  Three  persons,  whom  the  host  should  make  to  par¬ 
take  of  food  and  friendship  with  his  guests  : — his  wife  ;  his 
eldest  son  ;  and  his  eldest  daughter  :  or,  whichever  of  them 
he  may  happen  to  have  ;  and  he  himself  superintending. 

35.  The  three  first  rites  on  the  arrival  of  guests  : — water 
to  wash  the  feet ;  a  salutation  of  welcome  by  the  heads  of 
the  family  ;  and  a  chair  on  the  hearth. 

36.  The  three  next  to  these  : — to  give  the  guest  his  arms  ; 
to  supply  him  with  meat  and  drink ;  and  to  show  him  his 
bed,  that  he  may  take  the  repose  which  the  body  requires. 

37.  Three  things  which  are  handsome  in  a  guest  and 
visitor  : — to  be  gentle  ;  reserved  ;  and  void  of  fear. 

38.  The  three  protections  of  visiting  : — the  protection  of 
God,  and  his  peace  ;  the  protection  of  justice  and  charity  ; 
and  the  protection  of  the  rites  of  courtesy  and  politeness  of 
the  Welsh  nation. 

39.  The  three  benedictory  salutations  of  a  guest  and 
visitor : — in  coming  in,  “  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  in 
the  house ;”  whilst  in  it,  “  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
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you,  or  “  God  bless  you  and,  in  leaving,  “  May  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  God  attend  you,”  as  an  invitatory  compensation  for 
every  courtesy. 

40.  The  three  benedictory  responses: — “  May  the  blessing 
of  God  be  upon  you  “  The  blessing  of  God  prosper  you;” 
and,  “  Go  your  way,  with  the  blessing  of  God.” 

41.  The  three  customary  rites  of  guests  : — to  salute  under 
the  protection  and  peace  of  God;  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  arms,  and  put  them  into  their  host’s  hands ;  and  to 
show  cause  and  necessity,  that  it  might  be  known  what 
should  be  done  to  and  for  them. 

42.  Three  things  which  it  would  be  genteel  in  a  guest 
and  visitor  to  give  wherever  he  comes  : — his  arms  ;  his 
name ;  and  his  situation :  and,  when  he  does  so,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  three  protections  of  guests,  whether  he  be  a 
native  or  a  stranger. 

43.  The  three  principal  courtesies  of  welcome  recpiired 
by  politeness  : — to  show  liberal  kindness  ;  to  show  that  food 
and  rest  be  supplied  to  the  guest  according  to  his  need ;  and 
to  restore  to  him  his  own  arms. 

44.  The  three  qualities  of  politeness,  according  to  which 
guests  should  be  entertained  : — generous  compassion  ;  for¬ 
mal  ceremony  required  by  courtesy ;  and  becoming  and 
irreproachable  joy. 

45.  The  three  beauties  of  visiting  and  politeness: — gentle¬ 
ness  ;  domestic  order  ;  and  discreet  behaviour. 

46.  The  three  unseemly  things  of  visiting  : — to  be  extra¬ 
vagant  ;  to  be  fond  of  carousing ;  and  to  be  apt  to  slander. 

47.  The  three  dignities  of  visiting  : — genialness  of  rites 
and  manners  according  to  the  requirements  of  courtesy ; 
praiseworthy  and  honourable  knowledge ;  and  a  proper  and 
unadulterated  pronunciation  according  to  the  sense  and 
dignity  of  the  Welsh  language  and  its  phraseology. 

48.  Three  things  which  are  unseemly  and  impolite  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  whatever,  and  wherever,  and 
whensoever,  they  may  be  : — indolence  ;  moroseness  ;  and 
ignorance,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  quality. 

49.  The  three  qualities  of  monstrosity,  incivility,  and  dis¬ 
courteousness  : — a  propensity  to  false  swearing;  aptness  to 
lie  ;  and  a  calumnious  slander. 

50.  The  three  incivilities,  which,  whoever  commits,  is  no 
better  than  the  devil : — a  revealing  of  secrets ;  discourteous- 
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ness  to  such  as  offer  lodging  and  welcome,  according  to  the 
rules  of  generous  politeness  and  customary  kindness ;  and 
ingratitude  whenever  another  returns  his  visit. 

51.  The  three  sorts  of  discourteousness  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  adverse  to  politeness : — discourteousness  towards  a 
female  ;  discourteousness  towards  a  sage,  and  one  who  is 
publicly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  ;  and  discourteous¬ 
ness  towards  a  man  of  religion  and  piety. 

52.  The  three  principal  revered  objects  of  all  courteous 
and  polite  salutation : — a  female ;  a  man  of  learning  and 
science ;  and  a  man  of  political  privilege  and  dignity. 

53.  There  are  three  sorts  of  men,  of  political  and  national 
privilege  and  dignity,  which  are  polite: — men  of  sovereignty, 
such  as  the  proprietary  lord  and  his  regular  and  authorised 
officers ;  men  of  systematic  religion  and  piety ;  and  the 
teachers  of  national  arts  and  sciences,  whose  privilege  and 
office  are  authorised  :  that  is,  without  these  three,  polite¬ 
ness  cannot  be  imposed  upon  a  country  and  nation. 

54.  The  three  disgraces  and  reproaches  of  a  householder, 
according  to  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  if  they  be 
observed  in  the  day-time,  when  smoke  issues  out  of  the 
chimney  : — a  barking  dog  in  the  yard  ;  thorns  on  his  stile, 
or  his  door  closed ;  and  no  response  made  to  a  salutation  at 
the  door. 

55.  The  three  vocal  monstrosities  of  visiting  : — lies  ;  ob¬ 
scene  language ;  and  blaming  or  accusing  another,  when 
such  is  not  required  by  any  proper  person  or  cause,  nor  by 
the  obligation  of  reason. 

56.  Three  things  which  are  monstrously  impolite  in  all 
men,  and  which  are  sure  to  end  in  their  destruction  : — 
deceit ;  wrath  ;  and  gluttony  in  meat  and  drink :  so  ignoble 
are  those  qualities. 

57.  Three  things  which  are  indecorous  over  meat : — gos¬ 
sipping  ;  coquetting ;  and  praising  or  blaming  the  meat, 
since  it  should  be  received  as  God  sends  it. 

58.  Three  things  highly  becoming  in  a  guest  and  visitor  : 
— clean  person  and  dress ;  a  clean  speech  ;  and  clean  man¬ 
ners  and  usages :  since  without  these  qualities  there  can  be 
no  politeness  and  courtesy. 

59.  Three  things  for  which  nobody  should  receive  pay¬ 
ment  from  a  stranger,  or  a  traveller,  who  may  require 
them  : — milk  ;  salt ;  and  bread  :  but  for  other  things  of 
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value,  it  would  not  be  unpolite  to  receive  payment,  where 
payment  is  offered. 

60.  Three  things  which  ought  to  be  freely  given,  without 
either  payment  or  reward,  to  every  man  upon  his  journey 
wherever  he  goes  : — water  ;  fire  ;  and  shelter  from  a  storm. 

61.  The  three  eleemosynary  gifts  which  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  every  stranger  and  indigent  person : — food  ;  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  instruction. 

62.  The  three  qualities  which  are  devilishly  unpolite  in 
man  : — oppression  ;  envy  ;  and  pride. 

63.  Three  things  which,  according  to  courtesy,  should 
be  politely  acknowledged  :  — an  invitation;  a  benefit ;  and 
a  salutation. 

64.  Thi  •ee  things  which  should  be  done  out  of  respect 
towards  visitors  : — to  welcome  them  kindly  at  a  distance 
where  they  are  known  to  come  from  ;  to  entertain  them 
liberally  and  honourably  with  all  joy  and  generosity  whilst 
they  tarry  ;  and  to  send  them  onward  kindly,  and  with 
judicious  respect  when  they  depart. 
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PERIOD  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

We  continue  the  series  of  documents  relating  to  this 
interesting  period,  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  and  for 
permission  to  publish  which  we  are  desirous  of  again 
recording  our  thanks  to  their  owner,  Sir  Richard  Williams 
Bulkeley.  The  two  letters  that  follow  relate  to  Anglesey 
only  ;  as  indeed  does  the  third  document  given  below, 
which  does  not  come  from  the  collection  at  Baron  Hill,  but 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  our 
most  learned  correspondents. 

Noble  Cosen  „ 

This  is  to  certifie  you  that  ther  is  a  messenger 
from  the  Greene  Cloth  come  to  the  Justices  of  peace,  &  compounders 
for  the  shires  of  this  countrie.  We  were  enforced  to  give  the 
Messenger  31  for  his  travell.  Wee  send  you  enclosed  a  copie 
of  the  lords  Ire,  &  Mr  Combes,  whom  the  lords  recommend  to 
us,  together  with  our  answere  to  them. 

We  are  bold  heartily  to  desire  you  to  take  paines 
to  put  some  end  to  this  businesse,  that  we  be  no  more 
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visitted  with  these  messengers,  &  what  you  &  Mr  Whyte 
shall  see  cause  to  do,  we  will  ratifie  with  you,  or  by  yor  self  alone 
wee  pray  you  also  to  be  pleasd  to  attend  the  pleasures  of  the  lords  of 
the  Greene  Cloth,  for  we  are  indifferent  whom  wee  do 
compound  with,  so  it  be  to  our  indemnitie :  &  for  this  country’s 
best  advantage,  wch  wee  know  you  are  most  carefull  of 
with  our  respects  to  you,  we  remaine 
Newborough.  31.  Octobr  Yor  assured  Cosens 

1637  Tho.  Holland 

Robt  Whyte  1637 
Willm  Gryffyth 

We  have  desired  Mr  Boulton  O  Wade 

to  send  yoix  the  passages  with  Row :  Whyte 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pray  you  to  lett 

Mr  Jones  know  the  charge  we 

have  beene  att  through  his 

default. 

Wee  pray  you  endevour  that 
our  composition  money  may 
be  payd  the  first  of  November 
yearly,  because  wee  cannot 
returne  our  money  otherwise 
then  by  drovers. 

To  the  right  wor11  their 
Honoured  Cosen  Richard 
Buckley  Esq  there  att 
his  lodginges  in  London 
present. 

Seal,  a  Lion  rampant  to  dexter. 


My  Lord 

Wee  acknowledge  our  selfes  infinitely  bound  to  our  noble 
Generali  for  his  great  care  of  this  poore  Island,  &  like,  the 
course  he  prescribes,  &  humbly  desire  yor  Lordp  to  intreate  or 
Cozen  Mitli :  Ev:  or  some  other  able  pen  to  draw  a  Ire 
of  thankes  to  him,  &  a  petition  accordinge  to  the  Generalls 
instructions,  &  to  be  forth wth  sent  in  the  name  &  behalfe  of 
the  whole  Hand,  wherein  wee  will  hartily  contribute  wth  yor 
Lordsp  in  the  charge ;  &  would  have  waited  upon  you  to  morrow 
at  Bewmaris,  but  that  wee  are  loth  to  leave  or  homes  or  the 
neibourhood  thereof  at  this  time,  havinge  likewise  by  warrants 
Sumoned  all  the  horse  &  foote  of  this  regim*  in  three  severall 
places,  3  severall  dayes  of  this  weeke,  whereat  wee  promised 
to  be  present ; 

If  Maior  Ashley  come  to  towne,  or  however,  it  would  be 
well  that  he  would  give  a  list  of  the  regim*  under  his  comand, 
wee  endeavour  the  like  from  them  that  comand  the  foote 
in  theese ; 
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My  Lord  it  will  be  too  late  for  us  to  expecte  an  answere 
of  our  petition,  &  wee  feare  very  destructive  for  the  kingedome  of 
Irelande,  if  this  force  lie  upon  us  for  longe  :  therefore  wee  desire 
yor  Lorshp  to  issue  out  warrants  to  yor  3  hundreds  to  send  in 
a  full  sevenights  provision  to  holihead,  for  the  horse  &  foot 
as  wee  shall  doe  in  ors,  to  be  deliv’ed  Mr  William  Williams  the 
best  man  in  that  parish,  &  best  able  to  provide  house-roome,  that 
when  the  wind  serves,  there  be  no  impediment,  but  that  they 
be  shipd 

22do  9bns  1646  wth  or  respects  wee  remaine 

yor  faithfull  cozens  & 

humble  servants 

Wee  pray  yor  Lordp  to  cause  or  names 
to  be  subscribed  to  the  Generalls  Ire 
the  rather  to  dispatch  it,  for  that  wee 
have  this  Intelligence  from  London 
that  my  Lord  Lisle  intends  shortly  to 
take  this  Hand  on  his  way  for  Ireland 

To  the  right  honourble  the 
Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley 
These  present 
post  hast,  post  hast, 

Seal,  on  a  shield  a  Cornish  chough  (?)  with  a  fish  in  his  maw. 


Howen 
O  Wade 
Henry  Owen 


To  the  right  honorable  the  Councell  of  State  at  Derby  house. 

The  humble  peticion  of  the  well  affected  of  the  Isle 
and  Countie  of  Anglisey, 

Sheweth 

1.  That  the  malignant  Gentry  and  Clergy  with  us  by  their  joy nt 
confederacy  have  during  all  the  time  of  the  late  wars  exercised  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannycall  power  upon  the  peticioners,  and  imposed, 
raysed  and  forced  on  us  divers  vast  sums  of  money,  and  the  same  put 
up  in  their  owne  purses  ;  promoted  the  last  warr  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  imprisoned  the  persons  of  your  peticioners. 

2.  That  they  and  their  confederates  invited  the  Lord  Byron  the 
first  and  second  time  into  the  country  and  Isle  and  therewith 
occasioned  a  warr  against  the  Parliament,  by  means  whereof  the  well 
affected  with  us  suffered  highly  in  their  lives  and  estates. 

3.  That  by  their  declaration  dated  the  14th  day  of  July,  1648, 
they  declared  themselves  publique  and  open  enemies  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  their  army,  as  by  the  coppie  of  cheele  delinquents  are 
subscribed,  against  whom  we  pray  your  justice,  as  also  against  such 
contrivers  of  the  same  as  shall  heieafter  be  discoveied. 

4  That  in  the  moneth  of  August  and  7br  1648,  they  and  their 
confederates  again  waged  a  second  warr  against  the  Parliament 
forces  in  this  County  and  Island  and  fought  a  battell  against  them 
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and  killed  many  of  the  well  affected  amongst  us,  in  which  they 
forced  divers  of  the  Comnaltie  to  joyne  and  partake  with  them, 
threatening  to  hang  them  at  their  doores  and  burn  their  houses  if 
they  would  not  take  up  arms  for  them,  by  which  means  many  of  the 
poor  Comnaltie  were  borne  against  their  will,  and  consciences  forced 
thereto. 

5.  That  the  said  confederates  and  their  adhearents  were  subdued 
by  the  power  of  the  Parliament  forces,  and  the  benefitt  of  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  delinquents  in  this  action  to  be  towards 
the  navie :  but  no  ordinance  past  for  the  same,  and  the  proceedings 
thereupon  still  at  a  stay:  and  the  malignants  to  this  day  continued 
in  magistracie,  who  still  rule  and  stray  the  affairs  of  this  County 
and  Island  as  they  please,  which  will  pour  destruction  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  lepublique,  if  not  timely  prevented,  and  that  the  sequestra¬ 
tions  of  the  estates  of  delinquents,  Gentry  and  Clergy  will  amount 
unto  £20000. 

6.  That  the  malignant  Clergy  here  have  some  4,  5,  6,  7,  10  and 
11  Churches  as  Pluralities,  and  enjoyed  the  same  for  10  years  last 
past  and  upwards,  and  never  preached  or  caused  to  be  preached  in 
their  cure  during  the  time  aforesaid,  and  yet  have  received  the  full 
benefit  of  them,  which  tender  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the 
destruction  of  many  poor  soules  amongst  us,  and  thereby  have 
impoverished  this  County  and  Island,  and  enriched  themselves  by 
purchasing  great  estates,  which  only  begett  their  pride  and  insolency, 
and  the  slavery  and  neglect  of  God’s  worshipp. 

7.  That  the  said  malignants  of  themselves  without  any  authority 
of  Parliament  about  7ber  last  did  rayse  and  force  from  your  peticioners 
the  sum  of  £7000,  and  converted  the  same  to  their  own  use  and  for 
their  own  purposes  to  the  apparent  wrong  and  injury  of  us,  and  are 
to  this  present  day  both  busy  and  active  here  and  ready  to  rayse  new 
commotions  here,  and  set  on  foot  a  new  designe  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  peace  of  this  Comonwealth,  County  and  Island,  if  some 
speedy  course  b$  not  further  taken  against  them  and  their  adhearents, 
which  may  shake  not  only  the  preservation  of,  but  destroy  the 
people’s  estates  and  liberties,  for  remedy  whereof  we  humbly  present 
to  your  consideration  as  followeth, 

1 .  That  the  sequestration  against  all  delinquents,  except  such  of 
the  poor  Comnalty  as  were  enforced  to  engage  therein  of  whom  we 
humbly  implore  your  clemency,  may  be  forthwith  put  into  execution, 
and  the  profitts  be  kept  for  preservation  of  this  County  and  Island  to 
oppose  invasion,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  for  the  reparations  of  your  Peticioners  losses  sustained  by  the 
said  delinquents. 

2.  That  none  of  the  said  Delinquents,  or  their  adhearents,  con¬ 
trivers  or  abettors  may  have  any  publique  office,  or  be  admitted  to 
the  ministerial  function :  that  honest  well  affected  and  godly  men  of 
couradge  and  fidelity  may  be  placed  in  their  roomes,  and  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  Malignant  Clergy  be  distributed  and  settled  upon 
such  deserving  men,  as  the  Parliament  shall  approve  of. 
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3.  That  you  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  well 
affected  persons  for  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof,  for  the  service 
of  the  Parliament,  and  to  have  power  to  call  delinquents  in  general 
to  accompts,  and  all  collectors  and  receivers,  who  without  authority 
of  Parliament  have  imposed  taxes,  and  received  any  sums  of  money 
or  goods  from  your  Peticioners  or  others. 

4.  That  the  lVlalitia  of  the  said  County  may  be  intrusted  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  well  affected,  joyned  with  others  whom  the 
House  shall  appoint,  or  by  themselves  onely,  where  the  Comnalty  of 
the  said  County  may  be  disciplined  in  martiall  affairs  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Parliament,  and  this  County  and  Island,  and  subdue 
all  forces  whatsoever  which  act  any  thing  against  the  Parliament. 

And  your  Peticioners1  shall  pray  &c  1648. 

Thos  Willms  Arthur  Micheall 

Wm  Willms  Lewys  Boulton 

Michael  Thomas  The  stroke  of  Alexander  Taylor 

Lewys  Hughes  Thos  Jones 

Richard  Rowland  Richard  Piers 

Ed.  Lloyd. 
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No.  III. 

Through  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones 
of  Llanllyfni,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  continuation  of  this 
valuable  piece  of  local  history.  Since  publishing  the  former 
portions  we  have  been  reminded  that  a  translation  of  the 
earlier  part  was  given  in  the  Cambro- Briton,  by  the  late  Rev. 
P.  B.  Williams  of  Llanrug.  This  is  true;  but  the  original 
Latin  text  was  not  printed  in  that  interesting  miscellany, 
nor  are  we  at  all  indebted  to  it  for  the  translation ;  though 
we  should  certainly  have  availed  ourselves  of  it  as  far  as  it 
went,  had  our  attention  been  earlier  called  to  its  existence. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Rowlands’  MS.,  with  our  own  translation, 
will  appear  at  successive  periods  in  our  pages  :  and  we  wish 
that  its  publication  may  prompt  some  of  our  antiquarian 
friends  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  Rector  of 
Llanidan,  and  compile  as  full  and  as  vivid  accounts  of  their 
several  districts  as  he  has  done.  With  him  there  were  no 
pleas  of  apathetic  indifference,  nor  want  of  time  :  just  as 
with  his  no  less  learned  transcriber,  at  the  present  day, 

1  We  believe  that  we  do  not  err  in  stating  the  names  which  follow  to 
have  been  those  of  persons  of  little  account,  at  that  period,  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey. — Edd.  Arch.  Camb. 
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multifarious  public  cares  still  leave  opportunity  for  antiqua¬ 
rian  and  historical  pursuits  of  sterling  value,  as  our  pages 
abundantly  testify.  The  one  has  already  given,  and  the  other 
we  hope  will  yet  give,  to  the  Celtic  world,  an  extensive  and 
lasting  memorial  of  antiquarian  research. 

In  the  portion  of  Mr.  Rowlands’  MS.,  which  now  follows, 
will  be  observed  a  document  concerning  Clynnog  Vawr  par¬ 
tially  quoted.  This  has  been  published  at  full  length  in  the 
Record  of  Caernarvon ,  but  with  many  errors  in  the  names 
of  places  therein  mentioned.  Our  learned  correspondent 
has  communicated  to  us  another  MS.  concerning  Clynnog, 
which  corrects  and  elucidates  the  document  in  question ; 
and,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  shall  print  this,  with 
a  translation  from  the  Record  of  Caernarvon ,  when  we  come 


to  treat  of  Clynnog  Vawr  at 

Aberbreint  vel  Dwyran.  Villa 
bipartita. 

Ha:c  olim  quae  jam  bipartita  est,  una 
villa  erat  nomine  Aber-breint,  quae  ad 
ostium  rivuli  Breint  sita  est,  sed 
Dwyran  vocatur;  quae  ab  Idwallo 
Wallorum  principe,  ecclesiae  de 
Clynnog  Fawr,  ex  una  parte;  ex 
altera  episcopo  Bangorensi  concessa 
fuit,  indeque  in  duas  partes,  i.  e. 
Dwyran,  divisa :  haec  Episcopo,  ilia 
Beunoni,  quae  in  hunc  diem  Dwyran 
Esgob,  et  Dwyran  Beuno,  suis  ter¬ 
ming  dignoscuntur.  Hac  villa  ex 
parte  Episcopi  villenagium  erat,  hoc 
est  ex  Britonum  jure,  villanos  seu 
homines  servili  sorte  natos  enutriit, 
dominoque  suo  subjecit.  Parvula 
quidem  censu  est ;  non  plus  quam 
tres  boviatas  terra,  ut  ex  Episcopi 
extenta  patet,  suis  amplexa  est  limi- 
tibus,  in  quibus  non  pauci  tamen 
extiterunt  hujusmodi  villani  domino 
suo,  nativo  foedere  obstricti,  ideoque 
in  omnibus  vetustatis  chartulis  nativi 
vocitantur :  grex  certe  hominum 
dominis  suis  maxime  mancipatus,  et 
ut  plurimum  jumentorum  instar  una 
cum  terris  solenniter  venundatus : 
sed  ut  nunc  villenagii  hujus  natura 
penitus  sit  perspecta,  hie  pro  omni¬ 
bus  aliis  locis,  ubi  hoc  hominum 


future  period. 

Aber  Breint  or  Dwyran,  a  town¬ 
ship  divided  into  two  portions. 

This  township,  which  is  now  divided 
into  two,  was  formerly  one,  by  name 
Aber-breint,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  Breint,  and  is  now 
called  Dwyran.  This  was  granted 
by  Idwal,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
Church  of  Clynnog  Vawr,  on  the  one 
part,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
on  the  other;  and  hence  was  divided 
into  two  portions,  that  is  to  say,  Dwy¬ 
ran,  one  for  the  bishop,  the  other  for 
Beuno,  which  to  this  day  are  known 
by  their  limits,  as  Dwyran  Esgob  and 
Dwyran  Beuno.  This  township,  in 
the  bishop’s  part,  was  a  villenage; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Britons,  itmaintained  villains  or  men 
born  in  a  servile  condition,  and  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  its  lord.  It  was  of 
small  value,  containing  within  its 
limits  not  more  than  three  boviates 
of  land,  as  appears  by  the  bishop’s 
extent ;  in  which,  however,  there 
were  not  a  few  villains  of  this  kind, 
bound  to  their  lord  by  their  native  wal- 
On  this  account,  therefore,  in  all  the 
charters  of  antiquity,  they  are  called 
natives ;  a  herd  of  men  certainly  very 
much  bound  down  to  their  masters, 
and  commonly  sold  along  with  the 
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occurrit  genus,  hujusmodi  venditi- 
onis  liominura  cum  suis  terris,  unum 
et  alterum  profero  exemplum. 


Ckartula  venditorum  hominum. 

“  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd  ap  J orwerth, 
Gryffydd  ap  Dicus,  et  Evan  ap  Di- 
cus,  etc.,  dedimus,  confirmavimus, 
et  vendidimus  in  perpetuum,  Gul- 
ielmo  ap  Gi'yffydd  ap  Gwilym  de 
Penmynydd,  etc.,  hos  scilicet  nati- 
vos,  Engan  goch  ap  Jorwerth  ap 
Kynwric,  Dicum  ap  Engan  goch 
ap  J  orwerth  ap  Kynwric,  cum  filiis 
et  filiabus  dictorum  Engani  et  Dici, 
naturaliter  procreatis  et  procreandis, 
cum  eorum  sequelis,  terris,  bonis  et 
catallis  quibuscunque,  pro  quadem 
summa  pecuniae  etc.,  habend.  eidem 
Willmo  Gryffydd  ap  Gwilym,  hae- 
redibus  et  assignatis  suis,  in  per¬ 
petuum.  Dat.  apud  Bangor  secundo 
die  Maii,  anno  regni  Regis  Hen. 
IV.  primo.” 

u  Gryffydd  ap  Jorwerth  Yychan, 
liber  tenens  villas  Llechgynfarwy 
etc.,  vendi  et  confirmavi  Willimo 
ap  Gryffydd  ap  Gwilym  etc.,  haere- 
dibus  et  assignatis  suis,  hos  nativos, 
scil.  Dafydd  ap  Evan  ap  Adda, 
Jorwertft  et  Gryffydd  filios  ejus,  et 
Angharad  filiam  ejusdem  Dafydd, 
et  Hwva  ap  Evan  ap  Adda,  nativos 
meos,  cum  omnibus  mobilibus  et 
immobilibus  suis  etc.,  habend  :  prae- 
fato  Willimo  haeredibus  et  assignatis 
suis  in  perpetuum.  Dat.  apud  Pen¬ 
mynydd  die  lunae  proxime  ante  Fest. 
Sant.  Bartholomei  anno  Hen.  VI. 
primo.” 

“  Ednyfed  vychan  ap  Ednyfed, 
alias  dictus  Ednyfed  ap  Arthelw 
verch  Dafyd  ap  Gryffydd,  et  Howel 
ap  Dafyd  ap  Ryryd,  alias  dictus 
Howel  ap  Arthelw  verch  Dafydd 
ap  Gryffydd,  liberi  tenentes  Domini 
Regis  villas  de  Rhandir  Gadog  etc., 


land,  like  beasts  of  burthen.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  nature  of 
this  villenage  may  be  thoroughly  per¬ 
ceived,  I  here  bring  forward  some 
examples,  which  may  serve  (to  elu¬ 
cidate)  all  other  places  where  men 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned. 

Deed  of  a  Sale  of  Men. 

“  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd  ap  Iorwerth, 
Gryffydd  ap  Dicus,  and  Evan  ap 
Dicus,  &c.,  we  have  given,  con¬ 
firmed,  and  sold  in  perpetuity  to 
William  ap  Gryffydd  ap  Gwilym,  of 
Penmynydd,  &c.,  these  natives,  to 
wit,  Engan  goch  ap  Iorwerth  ap 
Kynwric,  Dicus  ap  Engan  goch  ap 
Iorwerth  ap  Kynwric,  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  said  Engan  and 
Dicus,  naturally  begotten  and  to  be 
begotten,  with  all  their  followers, 
lands,  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  &c.,  to 
be  held  by  the  same  William  Gryf¬ 
fydd  ap  Gwilym,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever.  Given  at  Bangor,  on  the 
second  day  of  May,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.” 

“  I,  Gryffydd  ap  Iorwerth  Vychan, 
a  free  tenant  of  the  township  of 
Llechgynfarwy,  &c.,  have  sold  and 
confirmed  to  William  ap  Gryffyd 
ap  Gwilym,  &c.,  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  these  natives,  to  wit,  Dafydd 
ap  Evan  ap  Adda,  Iorwerth  and 
Gryffydd  his  sons,  and  Angharad, 
daughter  of  the  same  Dafydd,  and 
Hwva  ap  Evan  ap  Adda,  my  natives, 
with  all  their  moveables  and  im¬ 
moveables,  &c.,  to  be  held  by  the 
aforesaid  William,  his  heirs  and  as¬ 
signs,  for  ever.  Given  at  Penmy¬ 
nydd,  on  the  Monday  next  before 
the  Festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.” 

“  Ednyfed  Vychan  ap  Ednyfed, 
otherwise  called  Ednyfed  ap  Arthelw, 
daughter  ofDafyddap  Gryffydd,  and 
Flowel  ap  Dafydd  ap  Ryryd,  other¬ 
wise  called  Howel  ap  Arthelw, 
daughter  of  Dafydd  ap  Gryffydd, 
free  tenants  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
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dedimus  et  confirmavimus  Willimo 
ap  Gryffydd  ap  Gwilym,  armigero 
et  libero  tenenti  de  Porthamel  etc., 
septem  natiyos  nostros,  sell.  Howel 
ap  Dafydd  dew,  Matto  ap  Dafydd 
dew,  Ieuan  ap  Ieuan  ddu,  Llywelyn 
ap  Dafydd  dew,  et  Llewelyn  ap 
Evan  Coke,  (goch?)  cum  eorum 
sequelis  tarn  procreatis  quam  pro- 
creandis,  ac  omnibus  bonis,  catallis 
etc.,  habend.  etc.  predictos  nativos 
nostros  etc.,  prsefato  Willimo  Gryf- 
fyth  ap  Gwylym,  haeredibus  et  assig- 
natis  suis  in  perpetuum.  Dat.  apud 
Rhandir  Gadog  20  die  Junii  anno 
Hen.  VI.  27.” 


Haec  sane  belluina  barbaries  cum 
aliis  Britonum  ferociis  luce  jam 
Evangelii  a  Papismi  tenebris  denuo 
exorta,  moribus  inde  majore  politura 
limatis  protinus  exolevere :  quaprop- 
ter  omnes  villulae  hujus  vassali,  aut 
episcoporum  quorundam  gratia,  aut 
pretio  facto,  liberi  tandem  fiebant 
tenentes,  multis  ejus  terrae  ligulis 
frugum  feracissimis  inter  se  distermi- 
natis  praediti ;  ex  quibus  qui  ad 
Episcopum  spectant  eum  dominum 
suum  agnoscunt,  clientelares  census 
sectasque  curiae  ejus  solvunt,  alterum 
vero  dimidium,  quod  attinet  Sancto 
Beunoni  olim  asscitum  soluta  ilia 
apud  ClynnogFraternitate,  vel  citius 
ut  alii  volunt,  in  manus  Regis  deve- 
nit,  tenentesque  redditus  suos  in  re- 
gium  exsolvunt  fiscum,  Principisque 
curiam  cum  caeteris  sectantur. 


Clynnog  Vechan. 

Haec  perexigua  villa  est  a  quodam 
Idwallo  (Iwrch  q.)  Principe,  (an 
caprea  vel  calvo  vel  altero,  de  tribus 
enim  ejus  nominis  legimus,  non  con¬ 
stat,)  Ecclesiae  de  Clynnog  Vawr, 
nomine  Sanct.  Beunonis  concessa 
reperitur,  unamque  illius  Ecclesiae 


of  the  township  of  Rhandir  Gadog, 
&c.,  have  given  and  confirmed  to 
William  ap  Gryffydd  ap  Gwilym, 
Esquire,  and  free  tenant  of  Portha¬ 
mel,  &c.,  seven  natives  of  ours,  to 
wit,  Howel  ap  Dafydd  dew,  Matto 
ap  Dafydd  dew,  Ieuan  ap  Ieuan  ddu, 
Llywelyn  ap  Dafydd  dew,  and  Llyw¬ 
elyn  ap  Evan  coke,  (qu.  goch?)  with 
all  their  followers,  as  well  begotten 
as  to  be  begotten,  and  all  their 
goods,  chattels,  &c.,  to  be  held,  &c., 
the  aforesaid  our  natives,  &c.,  by 
the  aforesaid  William  Gryffydd  ap 
Gwilym,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
ever.  Given  at  Rhandir  Gadog,  on 
the  20th  day  of  June,  in  the  27th 
year  of  Henry  VI.” 

This  beastly  barbarism,  with  other 
ferocious  practices  of  the  Britons, 
has  become  obsolete,  since  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  has  arisen  out  of  the 
darkness  of  Papism,  and  since  man¬ 
ners  have  thence  become  more  soft¬ 
ened  and  polished ;  and  hence  all 
the  vassals  of  this  township,  either 
by  favour  of  some  of  the  bishops,  or 
by  payment  of  money,  have  at  length 
become  free  tenants,  endowed  with 
strips  of  land  exceedingly  fruitful, 
and  divided  from  each  other.  Of 
these,  those  that  refer  to  the  bishop 
acknowledge  him  as  their  lord,  and 
pay  the  customary  fines  and  suits  of 
his  court  as  tenants  ;  the  other  half, 
however,  which  refer  to  St.  Beuno, 
and  were  formerly  subject  to  him,  on 
the  dissolution  of  that  fraternity  at 
Clynnog,  or  sooner,  as  some  will 
have  it,  fell  into  the  King’s  hands, 
and  as  tenants  pay  their  rents  into 
the  Royal  Treasury,  and  their  suit  to 
the  Prince’s  court  along  with  others. 

Clynnog  Vechan. 

This  inconsiderable  township  is  found 
to  have  been  granted  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Beuno,  by  a  certain  Prince 
Idwal,  (qu.  Iwrch,  whether  derived 
from  a  goat  or  a  bald  person,  or  some 
other,  for  we  read  of  three  of  that 
name,  is  uncertain)  and  constituted 
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Pr®bendam  fecit.  Regiuncula  est 
hordei  feracissima,  quippe  quae  pa- 
ludi  Genivennae  incumbens,  arenulis 
ex  ea  volatilibus,  saliumque  e  mari 
respersionibus,  admodum  saturata, 
et  frugibus  faecunda  redditur.  Fa- 
miliam  jam  olim  apud  se  haud  con- 
temnendam  colebat,  quae  fato  cessit, 
domumque  cum  haeredio  ejus  in 
manus  domini  Audoeni  Hughes, 
pretio  facto,  nuper  accessisse  contigit : 
jam  vero  cum  in  hac  villula  nulla 
alia  dicendi  re3  suppetit,  non  abs  re 
fore  existiinem,  si  quod  de  donati- 
onibus  vita  ac  pietate  illustrium, 
Ecclesiae  de  Clynnog  vawr,  cujus 
haec  appendicula  erat,  ex  antiquis 
chartulis  olim  desumptum  jam  reco- 
lendo  subtexerim,  prout  ex  extentae 
codice  a  celeberrimo  viro  et  peritis- 
simo  Antiquario  domino  Roberto 
Vaughan  de  Hengwrt,  non  ita  pri- 
dem  evulgatuin  proditur,  viz. 


one  of  its  prebends.  This  small  dis¬ 
trict  is  very  fertile  in  barley,  for 
being  near  to  the  Geinwen  Marsh, 
and  saturated  with  sand  blown  from 
thence,  as  well  as  by  the  salt  spray 
from  the  sea,  it  is  rendered  produc¬ 
tive  for  crops.  A  family  of  note 
once  existed  in  it,  but  has  become 
decayed;  and  it  has  lately  happened 
that  its  residence  and  property  have 
fallen,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Owen  Hughes.  Since,  however, 
there  is  no  other  circumstance  wor¬ 
thy  of  mention  connected  with  this 
little  township,  it  appears  to  me  not 
irrelevant,  to  add  some  particulars 
concerning  the  donations  made  by 
persons,  illustrious  for  their  lives  and 
piety,  to  the  Church  of  Clynnog 
Vawr,  of  which  this  was  an  appen¬ 
dage.  These  have  been  taken  from 
old  charters,  according  as  they  have 
been  extracted  from  the  Book  of  the 


“  Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Angli®  et 
Franciae  Rex,Dominus  Hiberniae  etc. 
Omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  literae 
pervenerint  salutem.  Sciatis,  quod  ex 
parte  dilecti  nobis  GalfridiTreffnant, 
nunc  Prepositi  si  ve  Rectoris  Ecclesi® 
Collegiatae  de  Clynnog  vawr,  in  co- 
mitatu  Caernarvon  in  North wallia, 
nobis  sit  lamentabiliter  monstratum 
qualiter  ante  tempus,  et  quo  non 
existat  memoria  hominum,  quidam 
Gwithenit  dedit  propriam  villam 
suam  Clynok  vawr  Deo  et  Begnobo, 
tunc  Abbati  Abbati®  de  Clynnok 
vawr  pro  anima  sua  et  anima  conso- 
brini  sui  Catwallini,  sine  censu  regali 
et  sine  consule,  sua  proprietate,  sicut 
quidam  lapis  in  terra  (testatur  q.)  ac 
person®  subscript®  dederunt  Deo  et 
Sancto  Beugnobo  res  sive  terras  sub- 
scriptas  sicut  Gwithenit  dedit  Clynog 
vawr, videlicet:  CadwaladerRex  de¬ 
dit  Graianog;  Tegwareth  Rex  dedit 
Porthamell;  Merfyn  Princeps  dedit 
Carnguwch ;  Cadwgan  ap  Cynvelyn 
dedit  Bodveilianyn  Lleyn;  Bodwell 
Rodri  filius  Mervini  dedit  Denivio ; 


Extent,  by  that  very  celebrated  man 
and  most  learned  antiquary,  Mr. 
Robt.  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt. 

“  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England  and  France,  Lord 
of  Ireland,  &c.,  to  all  to  whom  these 
present  letters  come  greeting :  Know 
ye  that  on  the  part  of  our  beloved 
Walfrid  TrefFnant,  now  Provost  or 
Rector  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Clynnog  Vawr,  in  the  county  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  in  North  Wales,  it  hath 
been  lamentably  shown  to  us,  how  in 
times  before  the  memory  of  man,  a 
certain  Gwithenit,  gave  his  own 
township  of  Clynnog  Vawr,  to  God 
and  Begnobus,  (St.  Beuno,)  then  to 
the  Abbot  of  the  Abbey  of  Clynnog 
Vawr,  for  his  own  soul  and  the  soul 
of  his  mother’s  sister’s  son,  Catwalli- 
nus,  without  any  royal  taxor  superior 
lord,  of  his  own  property,  according 
as  a  stone  erected  on  the  land  (testi¬ 
fies);  and  the  under-written  persons, 
have  given  to  God  and  St.  Beugno- 
bus,  the  property  and  lands  under¬ 
written,  according  as  Gwithenit  gave 
to  Clynnog  Vawr,  to  wit:  King  Cad- 
walader  gave  Graianog ;  King  Teg- 
waret,  Porthamel;  Prince  Merfyn, 

YY 
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Griffri  filius  Tunglam  dedit  tertiam 
partem  de  Maistref ;  Greang  dedit 
Derwyn  ;  Rodri  filius  Idwall  dedit 
Botalog  ;  Idwall  dedit  Penrhos  ; 
Rhodri  dedit  tertiam  partem  deNeu- 
gwll ;  G  wynthenit  filius  Tridog  dedit 
Llanllyfni  et  Coret  Abersaint ;  Cadell 
Rex  dedit  Cilcourt;  Yd  wall  dedit 
Clynog  vechan;  Tridog  dedit  Coret 
Gwyrfai  a  silva  usque  ad  mare;  Yd- 
wall  dedit  Aberbraint ;  Cadell  ap 
Rhodri  dedit  Brynhydagen  ;  Anar- 
rawd  filius  Rhodri  dedit  Ysgallen  yn 
Creuddyn  ;  Cadel  dedit  Bodtwnog 
et  Llandynwal;  Rhodri  ap  Mervyn 
dedit  Pistill  et  Nantsochyn  yn  Lleyn; 
Cadell  dedit  Eithinog;  Rhodri  dedit 
Y  Llannor  yn  Lleyn ;  Cynan  filius 
Howel  dedit  Bodelias  yn  Lleyn ; 
Anarrawd  dedit  Bodagwyn;  Anar- 
rawd  filius  Rhodri  dedit  Dolpebin ; 
Grewan  fil.  Owen  dedit  Dolcoediog; 
Griffith  ap  Lly welyn  dedit  Y  vaenol ; 
Cadwaladrus  dedit  Llanvawr  yn 
Lleyn ;  Griffith  filius  Lly  welyn  dedit 
Trefryw;  Lowlion  filius  Llonwrien 
dedit  Hirdref yn  Lleyn;  Jonab  dedit 
Bodegroes;  Rhodri  filius  Nervyn  de¬ 
dit  Moneddus;  Cadell  filius  Rhodri 
dedit  Penhidegan;  Griffith  filius  Lly- 
wen  dedit  Treflech ;  Rhodri  dedit 
Penrhos  yn  Twrcelyn ;  Howel  filius 
Cadell  dedit  duas  partes  de  Llechei- 
ddior;  Griffith  filius  Lly  welyn  dedit 
Rhoswenissa,  etc.” 

Hanc,jamrecitatam  solum  nomine 
tenus,  recapitulationem  fuisse  chartu- 
larum  antiquarum  arbitror;  quas,  haec 
Ecclesia,  tunc  a  superioribus  seculis 
suis  olim  consignatas  archivis,  ha- 
buisse  videtur :  sed  utcunque  haec 
cum  veritate  conciliari  possent,  aper- 
tissima  constat  luce,  plurimas  ex  his 
terris,  quae  hoc  catalogo  designantur, 
jam  multis  a  retro  annis,  non  ad 
Ecclesiam  de  Clynnog  vawr,  sed  ad 
alios  principes  viros,  presertim  ad 
Praesulem  Bangorensem,  plenissimo 
et  indubio  jure  spectasse,  prout  in 
Extends  turn  Regis  quam  Episcopi, 
tamque  ex  aliis  pervetustis  syngra- 
phis  facile  constat:  verum  enimvero 
haec  villula,  cum  aliis  eo  modo  con- 


Carnguwch;  Cadwgan  ap  Cyn  velyn, 
Bodveilian  in  Lleyn ;  Bodwell  Rodri, 
son  of  Mervin,  Denivio;  Griffri,  son 
of  Tunglam,  the  third  part  of  Mais¬ 
tref  ;  Greang,  Derwyn ;  Rodri,  the 
son  of  Idwal,  Botalog ;  Idwal,  Pen¬ 
rhos  ;  Rhodri,  the  third  part  of 
Neugwll;  Gwynthenit,  son  of  Tri¬ 
dog,  Llanllyfni  and  Coret  Abersaint; 
King  Cadell,  Cilcourt;  Ydwall, Cly¬ 
nog  Yechan;  Tridog,  Coret  Gwyrfai, 
from  the  forest  to  the  sea ;  Ydwall, 
Aberbraint;  Cadell  ap  Rhodri,  Bryn¬ 
hydagen  ;  Anarrawd,  son  of  Rhodi, 
Ysgallen  y  n  Creuddyn ;  Cadell,  Bod¬ 
twnog  and  Llandynwal;  Rhodri  ap 
Mervyn,  Pistill  and  Nantsochyn  yn 
Lleyn;  Cadell,  Eithinog;  Rhodri, 
Y  Llannor  yn  Lleyn  ;  Cynan,  son  of 
Howel,  Bodelias  yn  Lleyn  ;  Anar¬ 
rawd,  Bodagwyn;  Anarrawd,  son  of 
Rhodri,  Dolpebin  ;  Grewan,  son  of 
Owen, Dolcoediog;  Griffith  ap  Lly  w- 
elyn,  Yvaenol;  Cadwaladrus,  Llan¬ 
vawr  yn  Lleyn ;  Griffith,  son  of 
Llewelyn,  Trefryw ;  Lowlion,  son  of 
Llonwrien,  Hirdref  yn  Lleyn;  J  onab, 
Bodegroes;  Rhodri,  son  of  Mervyn, 
Menedus;  Cadell,  son  of  Rhodri, 
Penhidegan;  Griffith,  son  of  Lly  wen, 
Treflech;  Rhodri,  Penrhos,  in  Twr¬ 
celyn;  Howel,  son  of  Cadell,  two 
parts  of  Llecheiddior;  Griffith,  son  of 
Llywellyn,  Rhoswenissa,  &c.” 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  charter, 
recited  as  far  as  the  names  only,  was 
a  recapitulation  of  ancient  charters, 
which  this  church  seems  at  that  time 
to  have  possessed,  having  been  con¬ 
signed  to  its  archives  from  former 
ages.  However  this  may  be  recon- 
cileable  with  the  truth,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  for  many  years  past  very 
many  of  the  lands,  designated  in  this 
catalogue, belonged  in  the  fullest  and 
most  indubitable  right,  not  to  the 
Church  of  Clynnog  Yawr,  but  to 
other  chief  men,  and  especially  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  as  readily  appears 
as  well  from  the  King’s  and  Bishop’s 
extents,  as  from  other  very  ancient 
documents.  Nevertheless,  this  little 
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cessis,  ecclesi®  huic  de  Clynnog 
vawr,  cujus  filia  lustrica  haec,  de  qua 
nunc  agitur,  videtur  fuisse,  ad  catas- 
trophen  usque  adnexae  perstiterunt ; 
deinde  soluto  coenobio,  lege  lata,  ad 
manus  Regis  hse  villulae  resumptae 
sunt,  Regique  ipsi  per  vicecomitem 
suum  earum  villarum  possessores 
vel  tenentes,  omnes  suas  sectas,  solu- 
tiones,  census  et  redditus  quales- 
cunque  (etsi  mos  hie  aliter  inolevisse 
conspicitur)  sine  dubio  solvere  de- 
buerunt :  sed  in  hac  re,  quomodo  et 
quam  ob  rem,  aliter  transaction  est, 
quorum  interest,  ipsi  viderint. 


Llanvair  y  Cwmmwd. 

H^c  quatenus  villa  est  ad  Paro- 
chiam  de  Llangeinwen,  in  qua  con- 
sita  est,  enarranda  pertinet ;  verum 
propterea  quod  Paraeciola  Rectoriae 
de  Llanidan,  ab  antiquis  temporibus, 
subnexa  extitit,  methodus  nunc  mis- 
sam  facere  exigit,  et  potius  ad  alias 
divertere  villas,  quae  ad  Rectoriam, 
de  qua  verba  sunt,  omnino  spectant ; 
quicquid  interim  de  hac  Paraeciola 
notatu  dignum  occurrerit,  opportuno 
loco  erit  expediendum. 


Tal  y  bont. 

An  villa  haec  erat  aut  hamletta 
alterius  villae,  ut  hujusmodi  multae 
sunt  subnexa,  non  satis  habeo  quod 
referam.  Lares  habet  non  incelebres, 
quod  dudum  incoluitGry  ffy  ana  fami- 
lia,  ex  Edmondo  secundo  ex  secundis 
nuptiis  Wilhelmi  Yaughan,  alias 
Griffith  de  Penrhyn,  nato,  Carnar- 
vonaeque  Castellano  oriunda;  jam 
unum  tantum  praediolum  est,  avena, 
faeno  et  gramine  optime  locupleta- 
tum,  nee  in  Extentarum  codice  aut 
Regis  aut  Episcopivel  hilum  quidem 
de  hac  villula  invenire  possumus, 


township,  with  others  granted  in  like 
manner,  remained  till  the  catastrophe 
attached  to  this  Church  of  Clynnog 
Yawr,  of  which  it  was  a  daughter, 
called  by  the  same  name.  Then, 
when  the  Monastery  was  dissolved, 
on  the  passing  of  the  law,  these 
townships  were  resumed  by  the 
King ;  and  the  owners  or  tenants 
of  these  townships,  were  doubtless 
bound  to  pay  to  the  King  himself, 
by  his  sheriff,  all  their  suits,  pay¬ 
ments,  rates  and  rents  whatsoever, 
(although  this  custom  is  seen  else¬ 
where  to  have  become  obsolete.) 
But  it  is  for  those  whom  it  concerns, 
to  examine  how  and  wherefore  this 
has  happened  otherwise. 

Llanvair  y  Cwmmwd. 

This,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  township, 
ought  to  be  described  along  with  the 
parish  of  Llangeinwen,  in  which  it  is 
situated;  but  because  this  little  paro¬ 
chial  district  has  been  joined,  from 
a  remote  period  to  the  Rectory  of 
Llanidan,  my  plan  requires  that  it 
should  be  for  the  present  omitted, 
and  that  I  should  rather  turn  to 
other  townships,  which  altogether 
belong  to  the  Rectory  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Meantime,  whatever 
may  occur  worthy  of  notice  con¬ 
cerning  this  little  parish,  shall  be 
treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 

Tal  y  bont. 

I  have  no  sufficient  information  to 
say  whether  this  was  a  township,  or 
a  hamlet  dependent  on  another  town¬ 
ship,  as  is  the  case  with  several 
others.  It  has  several  family  estates, 
not  without  celebrity;  being  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Griffith  Family,  de¬ 
scended  from  Edmund,  second  son 
by  a  second  marriage,  of  William 
Vaughan,  otherwise  Griffith  of  Pen¬ 
rhyn,  and  Governour  of  Caernarvon. 
It  is  now  only  a  small  farm,  very 
productive  of  oats,  straw,  and  grass. 
I  do  not  find  the  slightest  mention 
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quod  non  illius  momenti  mihi  argu- 
mentum  est,  ad  aliam  villam  hanc 
terram  olim  pertinuisse,  sed  hoc 
nihilo  obstante  hanc  fuisse  per  se 
villam,  eamque  Regis  olim  percre- 
buisse,  hac  chartula  cuilibet  dubi- 
tanti  indicio  esto. 


“  Llewelyn  Dew  ap  GryfFytb,  liber 
tenens  Dni  Regis  villse  de  Talybont, 
in  Comoto  de  Maene  in  Comitatu 
Anglesey  etc.,dimississe  Willimo  ap 
Gryffyth  ap  Gwilym,  alias  dicto, 
Gwilimo  Gryffyth  ap  Gwilym  de 
Gwaredog,  omnia  messuagia  mea, 
terras  et  tenementa,  etc.  quae  liabeo 
etc.  infra  villam  de  Talybont,  cum 
omnibus  pertinenciis  habend.  etc. 
praefato  Willimo,  haeredibus  et  assig- 
natis  suis,in  perpetuum.  Dat.  apud 
Penmynydd  die  et  anno  supradicto 
Hen.  VI.  23°.” 


made  of  this  small  township  either 
in  the  King’s  or  the  Bishop’s  Book 
of  Extents.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
proof  to  me  of  any  weight,  that  this 
township  formerly  belonged  to  an¬ 
other  township;  for  notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  thefollowing  char¬ 
ter  is  a  proof  to  any  one  doubting 
about  it,  that  this  was  a  township  of 
itself,  belonging  to  the  King  : — 

“  Llewelyn  Dew  ap  Gryffyth,  a 
free  tenant  of  our  Lord  the  King,  of 
the  township  of  Tal  y  bont,  in  the 
Comot  of  Maene,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey,  &c.,  have  demised  to 
William  ap  Griffith  ap  Gwilym,  of 
Gwaredog,  all  my  messuages,  lands, 
and  tenements,  &c.,  which  I  have, 
&c.,  within  the  township  of  Tal  y 
bont,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  to 
be  held,  &c.,  by  the  said  William, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  Given 
at  Penmynydd,  on  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid.  23rd  Henry  VI.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  INQUISITIONS, 

HELD  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  MERIONETH, 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII., 

and  Henry  VIII. 


The  Editor  of  the  following  Notes  has  transcribed  them 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  autograph  of  the  well  known 
Merionethshire  antiquary,  Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt, 
who  died  in  1667.  It  is  amongst  the  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts  at  that  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  Notes  were  made  by  Mr.  Vaughan  from  original 
records,  probably  in  the  Exchequer  at  Caernarvon,1  none 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  now  in  existence. 

They  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  lawless 
state  of  society  in  the  county  of  Merioneth  when  the 

1  The  lamentable  destruction  of  the  archives  in  that  repository  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records,  Appendix,  p.  90. 
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inquisitions  were  held  ;  a  state  of  society  so  entirely  accor¬ 
dant  with  that  described,  in  the  history  of  the  Gwydir 
family,  as  existing  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Caernarvon, 
down  to  as  late  a  period. 

They  are  also  valuable  to  the  genealogist  and  topogra¬ 
phical  historian,  as  containing  the  names  of  so  many  of  the 
gentry  and  landowners  of  Merionethshire,1  during  the  period 
within  which  these  numerous  indictments  were  preferred. 

lhe  Editor  has  not  adhered,  (excepting  in  a  few  instances, 
and  those  of  words  which  will  at  once  be  recognized,)  where 
it  was  practicable  to  avoid  doing  so,  to  the  abbreviated  form 
(so  common  in  old  manuscripts)  in  which  many  of  the 
names  and  words,  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s  original  notes,  are 
written.  In  other  respects  the  copy  is  a  literal  one. 

Such  words  or  letters  as  are  printed  in  italics,  are  under¬ 
lined  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s  manuscript,  excepting  where  a  [?] 
is  placed  after  any  word  in  which  italics  occur.  In  those 
instances,  the  letters  so  printed  are,  in  the  manuscript,  not 
_ sufficiently  legible  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Editor  has 
correctly  transcribed  them. 

W.  W.  E.  W. 


Edwardus  Tertius. 

Edwardi  3,  anno  24 — Coram  Johanne  de  Delves,  locum 
tenente  Justiciarii  &c  : — Johannes  filius  Thome  le  Colier, 
de  Harlegh,  quia  non  est  pros’  versus  Johannem  filiuin 
Roberti  le  Colier,  de  placito  assise  mortis  antecessoris,  de 
tenemento  de  tenemento  [sic]  in  Hardlegh,  amerciatus  xijd. 

David  Goch  ap  Tray  hay  arn,  anno  primo  Edwardi  3. 

Meurig  Maelan,  anno  24  Edwardi  3.  Anno  21,  Vicecomes 
Merioneth,  pro  insufficienti  returna  sua  ad  quoddam  breve, 
quod  Griffinus  de  la  Pole  tulit  versus  Howel  ap  Ener  in 
placito  debiti  &c. 

De  [?]  Howell  ap  Ener  qr  [sic]  non  venit  p‘  sum  [?]  in 
placito  debiti,  ad  respondendum  Rys  ap  Madoc  de  Hendor, 
anno  predicto. 

Teg’  ap  Cynric,  Enion  Cam  ap  Einion  goch,  Iorwerth 
Tew  ap  y  Penwyn,  anno  Edwardi  3,  24. 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  the  names  of  some  few  persons  connected  with  the 
county  of  Caernarvon  occur  in  these  notes. 
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Enion  ap  Gruffith  vicecomes  Carnarvon,  anno  29  Ed- 
war  di  3. 

Cynric,  Abbas  de  Aberconwy,  anno  30  Edwardi  3.  Ithel 
day  vnus  Amobr  de  Leen,  anno  predicto.  Ithel  duy  ap 
Llewelyn,  in  Comitatu  Carnarvon,  anno  predicto. 

David  iangwr  ap  Ithel  Llwyd,  anno  predicto. 

Enion  ap  Philip,  vicecomes  de  Carnarvon,  anno  21 
Edwardi  3.  Enion  ap  Griffith,  anno  28  Edwardi  3.  Griffith 
ap  David  goch,  et  Griffith  Vaughan  filius  eius,  Enion  ap 
Griffith,  Grono  ap  Llowarch,  Grono  Lloyd  ap  y  Penwyn, 
Ririd  duy,  et  Madegyn  ap  AlezA  [?]  atachiati  fuerunt  ad 
respondendum  Roberto  de  Paris,  de  placit.o  &c.  cjuare  in 
pastura  ipsius,  apud  Dolwythelan,  &c.  28  Edwardi  3. 

Matheus  episcopus  Bangor,  anno  28  Edwardi  3. 

Howell  ap  Ynyr,  Coronator  Merioneth  et  Ardydwy,  anno 
16  Edwardi  3.  Ynyr  Goz  [Goch],  ibidem. 

Johannes,  dominus  de  Mowthwy,indictatus  felon’,  traditur 
in  balliva  Meuric  Lloit,  Edenevet  ap  Aron,  David  ap  Gyon, 
Rys  ap  Ieuan  ap  Griffith  ap  Madoc,  Howell  ap  Ieuan 
Vychan,  et  David  ap  Ieuan  Vychan,  &c.  21  Ricardi  2. 
Madoc  Llogh  indictatus  anno  predicto. 

David  ap  Enion  Vlae^lym  [?]  15  Edwardi  3. 

Enion  ap  Ithel,  et  Ithel  ap  Graz  [crach]  y  Bara  22 
Ricardi  2. 

Decus  duy  t .  .  ter,  et  Deckus  ap  Ithel  ap  Gwyn  indictati. 

Llewelyn  ap  Meredith,  et  Dicus  ap  Madoc  ap  Gwyn,  anno 
22  Ricardi  2. 

Rys  ap  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  dduy,  eodum  anno.  Tuder  ap 
Griffith  ap  Howell,  Griffith  ap  Rys,  et  Ieuan  ap  Howell 
dduy, eodern  anno. 

Griffith  ap  Enion  ap  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn. 

Johannes,  dominus  de  Mowthwy,  indictatus  anno  Ricardi 
2,  22.  Griffith  ap  Rys,  Ithel  ap  Rys,  Howell  ap  Ieuan 
Vychan,  Rys  ap  Ieuan  ap  Griffith. 

Griffith  Goz  [Goch]  ap  Howell,  Llewelyn  Gogo,  Griffith 
ap  Ieuan  Lloyd,  et  Ieuan  Vachan  ap  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn 
indictati,  in  balliva  Enion  ap  Ithel  ap  Gurgeneu,  Griffith 
ap  Ieuan  ap  Enion,  David  Lloit  ap  Enion,  Llewelyn  ap 
Meredith  ap  Edeneved. 

Ieuan  Cragh  ap  Jak  ap  Ieuan  Goch,  de  Maenturog,  gent:, 
[generosus],  Robert  ap  Ieuan  Cragh,  de  eadem,  gent:, 
Dauid  Lloyd  ap  Dauid  ap  Meredith  Goch,  de  Trawsvynydd, 
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generosus,  attachiati  ad  respondendum  Wenllian,  verch 
Dauid  or  Hendor,  que  fuit  vxor  Johannis  Colier.  7  Henrici  6. 

Matto  duy  ap  Adda  ap  Enion  ap  Llewelyn,  de  Festinioc, 
yoman,  David,  filius,  eius,  Ieuan  ap  Llowargh  ap  Gwyn,  4 
Henrici  6. 

Dauid  ap  Ieuan  ap  Howell  dduy,  de  Coris,  Henrici  6,  5. 


Carnarvon,1  31  Henrici  6.  Juratores,  Meurig  Vychan  ap 
Howell  Sele,  Howell  ap  Griffith  Derwas,  John  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Enion,  John  ap  David  Lloyd,  Rys  ap  Griffith  ap  Ieuan 
Vychan,  Enion  ap  Grono  ap  Llewelyn,  Griffith  ap  David  ap 
Ieuan  ap  Madoc,  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn  Sais,  Ieuan  ap  Llewe¬ 
lyn  Sais,  Howel  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Ieuan  ap  Tegwaret,  Edny ved 
ap  Gruffith  Lloyd,  Gutty n  Lyly,  Jenkin  Clyfford,  Ieuan  ap 
Tuder  ap  Grono,  John  ap  Hwithsyn, — quod  David  Lloyd  ap 
Sir  Gruffith  Vychan  de  Pol,  gent:,  apud  Brithdir,  in 
Comitatu  Merioneth,  insultum  fecit  super  Howell  ap  Gruffith 
ap  Jenkin,  et  eum  interfecit;  et  quod  Hugh  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Llewelyn,  de  Bol,  [sic]  gent:,  predicto  die,  insultum  fecit 
super  predictum  Howell,  et  ipsum  cum  lancea  [sic];  et  quod 
Hulkin  ap  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  de  ibidem,  yoman,  insultum 
&c.  super  predictum  Howell,  Jenkin  Hir  ap  Ieuan  ap  Lle¬ 
welyn,  Gruffith  ap  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn,  capellanus,  David 
Goch  ap  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn,  et  Guttin  ap  Ieuan  ap  Dio, 
Jenkin  ap  Ieuan  ap  Dio,  Bedo  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffith, 
Lloyd,  Ieuan  ap  Dio  ap  Ieuan  Degan,  Llewelyn  ap  Owen  ap 
Dio,  et  David  ap  Meurig  ap  Madog  Hethyshe,  nuper  de 
Pol  auxiliantes. 


Inquisitio  apud  Towyn,  anno  predicto,  magno  turno  post 
festum  Michaelis,  coram  Thoma  Burnby,  vicecomite,  per 
sacramenta  Jenkin  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Enion,  David  ap  Madog 
ap  Ieuan  ap  Cadwgan,  Llewelyn  ap  Deio,  Tuder  ap  Gruffith 
ap  Tudur,  Gruffith  ap  David  ap  Ieuan  ap  Madog,  Tudur  ap 
Howell  ap  Ieuan  ap  Enion,  Ieuan  ap  Gruffith  ap  Ieuan 
Lloyd,  Rys  ap  Howell  ddu,  Gruffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Grono, 
Gruffith  ap  Howell  ap  Gruffith,  John  ap  Gruffith  ap 
Ednyved  Bol,  Tudur  ap  Howell  ap  Ieuan  ap  Enion,  et  Lle- 


1  An  inquisition  held  at  Caernarvon,  for  the  county  of  Merioneth. 
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welyn  ap  Ieuan  ap  Enion  ap  Ieuan,  qui  dicunt  super  sacra- 
menta  quod  Hwlkin  ap  Ieuan  ap  Pliylip,  de  Brithder,  yoman, 
in  Comitatu  Merioneth,  Dackin  ap  Ieuan  Degan,  de  Meivod, 
de  Powys,  yoman,  apud  Dolgleder,  ceperunt  cattalla  Dio  ap 
Ieuan  Vychan,  de  Pencoyt ;  et  quod  Bedo,  ap  Gruffith  ap 
Rinallt,  de  Mallwyd,  cepit  cattala  Ednyved  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Howel  ddu,  de  Rhiwogo ;  Et  quod  Howell  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Deicus  du,  [et]  Thomas  ap  Howel  ap  Gruffith  ragh  Caffrbyr , 
de  Llanwrin,  ceperunt  boves,  de  Griffith  ap  David  ap  Ithel, 
de  Maes  llangedris ;  Et  quod  Ieuan  ap  David  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Adda,  Et  John  Saer,  de  Llanwrin,  ceperunt  bona  Jenkin  ap 
Enion,  de  Trevreon ;  et  quod  Gwilim  ap  Ieuan  goch,  [et] 
Guttyn  Hir  ap  Meredith  ap  Rys,  ceperunt  bona  Ieuan  ap 
Gruffith  ap  Ieuan  Lloyd,  apud  Kynvel,  ceperunt  [sic];  & 
quod  Ithel  [?]  ap  Madoc  Kyveiliog,  de  Llanurvyl,  apud 
Kevenrhos,  cepit  catalla  Llewelyn  ap  Joukus  Whith,  felonice. 


Inquisitio,  apud  Hardlegh,  anno  predicto,  coram  predicto 
vicecomite,  per  sacramenta  Ithel  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Enion, 
Jenkin  ap  Rys,  Rys  ap  Gruffith  ap  Gr’  Gruffith  Vychan  ap 
Gruffith  ap  Enion,  Llewelyn  ap  Enion  ap  Grono,  Jossyn 
Peredur,  Ieuan  ap  Tudur  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Gwyn,  Madoc  ap 
Llewelyn  ap  Ieuan  Vychan,  Gruffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Ior¬ 
werth,  Tudur  ap  Madoc,  Rys  ap  Meredith  ap  David,  Gruffith 
ap  Enion  ap  Deicws,  qui  dicunt  quod  John  Badi,  de 
Ffestiniog,  yoman,  Gruffith  ap  Rys  ap  Egnus,  nuper  de 
Brith  [Brithdir],  apud  Llanulltyd,  bona  David  ap  Howell 
ap  Eingnon,  de  Bangor,  in  Comitatu  Carnarvon,  knav  [sic]. 


Apud  Penllyn,  coram  predicto,  apud  Bala,1  per  sacramenta 
Meredith  ap  Ieuan  ap  Meredith,  E gnion  [?]  ap  Griffith  ap 
Rys,  Meredith  aj)  Howel  ap  Tuder,  Meredith  ap  Tuder  ap 
Grono,  Enon  ap  Tuder  ap  Grono,  Madoc  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Llewelyn  ap  Grono,  Gruffith  Trefgod,  John  ap  David  Lloyd, 
Grono  ap  David  ap  Llewelyn,  Llewelyn  ap  Ithel  ap  Tuder, 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffith  ap  Ieuan  ddu,  et  Gruffith  ap  Ednyved, 
qd  [qui]  dicunt  quod  Ieuan  ap  Howell  ddu  nuper  de 
Rhiwedog  cepit  catalla. 


1  Bala  is  in  the  Comote  of  Penllyn. 
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Inquisitio  apud  Harlegh,  32  Henrici  6,  per  sacramenta 
Rys  ap  Meredith  ap  David,  Howell  ap  Meredith  ap  David, 
lenan  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Deicus,Gruffith  Llwyd  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Dicus,  Guttyn  ap  Edneved  ap  Aron,  Madoc  ap  Llewelyn 
ap  Dicws,  Ieuan  ap  I.  Vychan  ap  Ririd,  Rys  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Dicws,  David  ap  Meredith  ap  Llewelyn,  Meredith  ap  Ior- 
werth  ap  Meredith,  Meredith  Vychan,  Roberti  ap  Jenkin 
Pelle,  Howel  ap  Ieuan  Lloyd  ap  Ieuan,  qui  dicunt  quod 
John  Badi,  Ieuan  Goch  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffith,  Ieuan  ap 
Ieuan  Bach  ap  Madoc  ap  y  Daiwyn,  Ieuan  ap  Hwytchin, 
Ieuan  ap  Hwlkyn  ddu  ap  Madoc  ap  Gwilim,  de  Kernes, 
gent:  apud  Trawsfynydd,  furaverunt  de  bonis  Ieuan  ap  Ririd, 
ap  Ieuan  ap  Ririd,  Davy  ap  Ieuan  ap  Enion  ap  Iorwerth,  et 
David  ap  Yowkus  Goch,  et  Howell  ap  Meredith  ap  David. 


Apud  Harlegh  32  Henrici  6,  coram  Thoina  Stanley 
Justiciario  North wallio,  per  sacramenta  Rys  ap  Gruffith  ap 
Aron,  Jenkin  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Enion,  Edneved  ap  Ioweth 
ap  JEnn,  [?]  Meredith  ap  Howel  ap  Tuder,  Howell  ap 
Gruffith  Derwas,  Ieuan  Vychan  ap  Ieuan  ap  Tudur,  John 
ap  David  Lloyd,  Gruffith  Trefgoed,  Edneved  ap  Gruffith  ap 
David  Vychan,  Rys  ap  Gruffith  ap  Griffri,  Rys  ap  Jokus, 
Niclas  Baymvil,  Thom®  ap  Vivian,  Ieuan  ap  Dicws  ap  Ior¬ 
werth,  qui  dicunt  super  sacramenta,  quod  Edneved  ap  Llew¬ 
elyn  ap  Howell  Ddu,  nuper  de  Rhiwogo,  yoman,  apud 
Pennant,  cepit  bona  et  cattalla  David  ap  Madoc  Clochydd,  et 
Llewelyn  ap  Tuder  ap  Gwilim,  et  Tangwyst  verch  Ieuan  BoL 


Apud  Harlech,  vt  predicitur — Howell  ap  Gruffith  Derwas, 
Rys  ap  Howell  Vychan,  Rys  ap  Gruffith  ap  Aron,  Gruffith 
Vychan  ap  Llewelyn  Sais,  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  Sais,  Rys  ap 
Gruffith  ap  Gruff:,1  Rys  ap  Gruffith,  Howell  ap  Harry,  Howel 
ap  Meurig,  Deio  ap  Howell  ap  Enion  Penlloyd,  Gruffith  ap 
Meredith  ap  Llewelyn,  Edneved  ap  Gruffith  ap  David 
Vychan,  David  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Morus,  Llewelyn 
ap  Rinallt,  Gruffith  Lloyd  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Deicus,  Ieuan  ap 
Tudur  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Gwyn,  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Ieuan 
Vychan,  Thome  ap  Viuion,  et  Tudur  ap  Meredith,  qui 

1  Probably  Gruffri  or  Griffri,  see  preceding  inquisition. 
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dicunt  quod  John  Dwygraig,  clericus,  de  Llanvar,  apud 
Llangower,  felonice  recepit  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Ririd 
Goch ;  et  Ieuan  Goz  [Goch]  ap  Dio  ap  David  rapuit 
quandam  no  cul.1  1862  [sic]. 


Apud  Harlech,  [ut]  predicitur,  per  sacramenta  Gruffith 
Lloyd  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Dicus,  Ieuan  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Deicus, 
Ieuan  Lloyd  ap  Gruffith  ap  Gove,  Gruffith  ap  Llewellyn  ap 
Grono,  Gruffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Enion  ap  Gwen,  Tudur  ap 
Gruffith  ap  Tudur,  Tudur  ap  Howel  ap  Ieuan  ap  Eniora[?], 
Ieuan  ap  Veuion,  Rys  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Deicws,  Guttin  ap 
Ednevid  ap  Aron,  Llewelyn  ap  Ednevid  ap  Aron,  Ieuan 
Vychan  ap  Ririd  ap  Ieuan  ap  Ririd,  qui  dicunt  quod  Ieuan 
ap  Hwytswn  ap  Siak,  de  Trawsfynydd,  gent:,  apud  Nanney, 
insultum  fecit  super  John  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Dicus,3  et  quod 
John  ap  Jencin  ap  Jack,  felonice  fuit  de  auxilio.  mmbr  [or 
nubr ,  membrane,  or  number]  187. 

Tudur  ap  Gruffith  ap  Tudur,  firmarius  molendinorum  de 
Kyving  et  Cathie,  anno  31  Henrici  6.  number  188. 


Inquisitio  capta  coram  Rinaldo  Broghdon,  maior  de 
Broghton,  [query,  “Bala?”]  31  Henrici  6,  q‘  d*  [qui  dicunt] 
super  sacramenta  Rinaldi  de  Broughton,  Geffre  Broughdon, 
Lewis  Broughdon,  Thome  Broughdon,  Morus  Broughton, 
Thomae  Dove,  Hugh  Jomiston  [?],  Vivian  Pulston,  Thomae  o 
Holland,  Gruffith  o  Holant,  John  Holland,  Gregory  Broghton, 
qui  dicunt  quod  Owen  ap  David  ap  Llewelyn,  gent:,  de 
dominio  Denbigh,  nuper  de  Penyved,  Howell  ap  David  ap 
Llewellyn,  gent:,  de  eadem,  Rys  ap  David  ap  Llewelyn,  gent: 
de  eadem,  [et]  Grono  ap  David  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Owen,  furat 
[sic]  quatuor  boves  de  bonis  Llewelyn  ap  Dio  ap  David  ap 
Enion,  tenentis  Domini  Comoti  de  Penllyn;  David  ap  Tudur 
ap  Ieuan  ap  Ithel,  garcio  [de]  Llangwm,  de  dominio  de 
Denbigh,  furat  [sic]  de  bonis  Ieuan  ap  Owen  ap  Meredith, 
tenentis  domini  Regis,  &c.;  et  quod  Ieuan  ap  Owen  ap 
Meredith,  de  Nanlleidiog,  yoman,  et  quod  Rys  ap  Ieuan  ap 
Howel,  garcio,  Deio  ap  Iorwerth  ap  Blethyn,  garcio,  et  Ieuan 

1  Probably  non  culpabilis. 

2  The  number  of  the  original  roll  or  inquisition,  see  on. 

3  It  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  three  brothers  of  the  person  aggrieved 
were  upon  the  jury. 
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ap  Llewelyn  ap  Thomas,  garcio,  furat  [sic]  bona  Tudur  o 
haiit  [sic,  probably  “  o  Hollant,”]  tenentis  domini  regis,  et 
Howell  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Tudur,  de  Keltalgarth,  cepit  bona 
Grono  ap  Tudur  ap  Grono.  189. 


EDGAR’S  COINS. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  Edgar,  taken  out  of  the 
British  Chronicles ,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  discovery 
of  some  of  his  coins  at  Bangor. — ( Vide  No.  III.,  p.  276.) 

“A.D.  958.  Owain,  son  of  Howel  the  Good,  arrived  at 
Corwennydd,  and  devastated  it  most  severely,  even  as  far  as 
Euas  and  Ergin,  taking  those  countries  by  force  from  Morgan 
the  Great,  king  of  Glamorgan.  And  when  Edgar  the  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  knew  of  it,  he  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  the  quarrel,  and  consequently  discovered  and  understood 
that  Morgan  the  Great  was  entitled  to  those  countries,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  had  always  been  in  the  dominion  and  kingdom 
of  Glamorgan,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Teilo  of  Llandaff.  And 
Edgar  determined  upon  assembling  together  the  proprietary 
lords,  earls,  and  bishops  throughout  the  country  of  W ales 
and  of  Mercia,  and  ascertaining  their  judgment;  which 
being  done,  he  confirmed  to  Morgan  his  right  over  those 
countries  for  ever,  upon  the  Altar  of  Teilo  at  Llandaff, 
putting  the  same  in  writing,  and  pronouncing  the  curse  of 
God  and  the  Saints  against  whoever  should  violate  the 
sacredness  of  the  right  so  made. 

“A.D.  962.  North  Wales  was  laid  waste  by  Edgar,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  also  placed  the  men  of  Denmark 
in  the  isle  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  where  they  exercised 
authority  in  spite  of  the  natives. 

“  The  same  year  Edgar  arrived  at  Caerleon  upon  Usk, 
where  firm  peace  was  established  between  him  and  Morgan 
prince  of  Glamorgan,  on  condition  that  Morgan  should  pay 
one  hundred  milch  cows  yearly  to  Edgar,  whereupon  Edgar 
engaged  to  support  Morgan  in  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Glamorgan.  And  Owain,  son  of  Howel  the  Good,  came 
thither  also,  and  engaged  to  pay  tribute  yearly  to  Edgar, 
according  to  the  rate  imposed  upon  the  prince  of  Dynevor 
in  the  Laws  of  Howel  the  Good.  He  then  proceeded  to 
North  Wales ,  and  summoned  to  him  Iago,  son  of  Idwal,  and 
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instead  of  a  tribute,  which  was  in  accordance  with  an  old 
law,  he  exacted  of  him  three  hundred  wolves’  heads  yearly, 
allowing  him  the  liberty  of  killing  them  wherever  he  might, 
in  all  the  isle  of  Britain.  Then  there  was  peace  in  North 
Wales;  and  that  tax  was  paid  in  North  Wales  for  five 
hundred  and  forty  years,  that  is,  as  long  as  any  wolf  could 
be  found  in  all  the  British  isle.  After  that  the  English 
king  changed  the  tribute  into  gold  and  silver  and  cattle, 
as  of  old. 

“  A.D.  907.  Einion  ab  Owain  came  a  second  time  to  the 
land  of  Gwyr  under  pretext  of  routing  the  infidels,  and  com¬ 
pletely  devastated  it.  Then  Owain  ab  Morgan  marched 
against  him,  put  him  to  flight,  and  made  all  the  men  of 
Gwyr  do  homage  unto  himself.  When  Edgar,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  heard  of  it,  he  came  with  a  fleet  as  far  as 
Caerleon  upon  Usk,  and  delivered  the  government  over  to 
Owain,  son  of  Howel  the  Good,  making  him,  however, 
subject  to  himself. 

“  The  sameyear  (968),  Macht  ab  Harold  came  to  Anglesey, 
and  devastated  Penmon,  which  before  was  the  fairest  spot 
in  all  the  isle  of  Mona.  And  immediately  after  that  came 
Gotffrid  ab  Harold  against  Anglesey,  and  laid  it  waste,  and 
Edgar  gave  permission  to  Gotflrid’s  men  to  abide  in  Anglesey , 
and  these  united  themselves  into  one  tyranny  with  the  men 
of  Edwin  ;  and  they  never  departed  thence,  nor  ever  after 
that  could  treachery  be  eradicated  from  the  island.  Edgar 
seeing  how  things  stood,  came  with  an  immense  army  to 
Caerleon  Gawr  (Chester),  marched  against  the  men  of  Iago, 
and  cruelly  slew  them  throughout  Wales. 

“  A.D.  972,  Edgar,  king  of  the  Saxons,  died,  who  had 
built  the  Monastery  of  Bangor  the  Great,  and  many 
other  Monasteries  both  in  Wales  and  England  ;  and  he  made 
a  restitution  to  the  churches  of  Wales  for  the  wrong  he  had 
rendered  them  in  his  younger  days.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  coins  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  having  been  found  “  near  the  Cathedral,”  in 
“  the  garden  of  the  senior  vicar  of  Bangor,”  where  “  the  old 
Tithe  Barn”  once  stood  (all  which  expressions  indicate  the 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  property),  had  been  actually 
deposited  under  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  which 
Edgar  raised  in  the  city  of  Bangor. 
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ANTIQUITIES  AT  CLYNNOG, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


The  fine  Gothic  Church  of  Clynnog,  half  way  between 
Caernarvon  and  Pwllheli,  possesses  many  features  of  interest 
to  the  architectural  tourist.  Its  situation  also  in  a  little  dell 
at  the  sea-side,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  fine  triple 
peak  of  the  Yr  Eifl  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
in  the  Principality  ;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it  visited  by  the 
tourist !  I  here,  however,  purposely  abstain  from  speaking 
of  its  architectural  character,  as  I  trust  that  a  description  of 
it,  by  an  able  hand,  will  some  time  or  other  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  I  cannot  avoid,  how¬ 
ever,  alluding  to  the  very  fine  screen  or  rood-loft  of  oak 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  transepts,  and  to  the  fine 
panelled  roof  of  the  nave,  of  which  the  rosettes  ornamenting 
the  knobs  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  separating  the  panels 
equal  anything  I  have  met  with  elsewhere,  in  the  sharpness 
of  their  execution,  and  the  elegance  of  their  endless  orna¬ 
mental  details.  There  is  a  singular  little  cupboard  or 
ambrey  in  the  east  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  Sacramental 
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Table,  within  which  I  found  a  small  square  stone  with  a 
Latin  inscription : — 

HEC  ANIMAM 
Q V A M  CELICA1 
REGNA  BEARVNT 
NON  ANIMAS  A 
GILES  TERREA 
TVM  BA  CAPIT 

Another  small  ambrey  occurs  in  the  south  transept.  There 
are  three  sedilia  and  a  piscina  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  singular  chest  of  St.  Beuno  stands  also  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  squared, 
and  strongly  belted  with  iron.  All  these  are  features  meriting 
the  observation  with  which  these  lines  commenced.  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  tomb  of  St.  Beuno,  and  the  effigy 
of  his  niece  St.  Winifred,  “  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,”  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  adjacent  to  the  south  side  of 
the  west  end  of  the  church ;  but  I  there  found  nothing  but 
mould  and  wet,  which  threatens  to  bring  speedy  destruction 
on  the  edifice. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  transept  there  is  affixed 
a  small  monumental  brass,  whereof  I  annex  a  drawing.  The 
figure  is  sixteen  inches  high,  and  beneath  it  is  inscribed  in 
Roman  capital  letters : — 

HEERE  LYETH  INTERRED  YE  BODY  OF  WILLIAM 
GLYNNE  THE  ELDEST  SONNE  OF  WILLIAM  GLYNN E 
OF  LLEYAR  IN  THE  COVNTIE  OF  CARNARVON  GENT 
AND  OF  JANE  HIS  WIFE.  HEE  DEPARTED  THIS 
LIFE  YE  22°  OF  SEPTEMBER  ANNO  DNI  1633  BEING 
AGED  2  YEARES. 

Knowing  the  great  rarity  of  sepulchral  brasses  in  Wales, 
I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  illustration  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis.  The  only  other  brasses  in  Wales  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  or  have  found  noticed,  are : — 

1.  The  sepulchral  brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Johnys,  Knt.,  and 
Dame  Mawde  Cradock  his  wife,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Swansea,  published  by  Thomas  Bliss,  B.A.,  and  G. 
G.  Francis,  Esq.,  in  their  little  treatise  on  Sir  H.  Johnys. 
(Swansea,  1845.) 

1  Query  Celicolarum  ?  or  Celestia  ?  In  the  latter  case  quam  must  be 
taken  as  an  abbreviation  for  quamvis. — Edd.  Arch.  Camb, 
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2.  A  brass  to  the  memory  of  Wenlliana  Walsh,  in  Llan- 
dough  Church,  near  Cowbridge. 

3.  A  brass  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  Mathews,  of 
Nydfuwch,  supposed  to  have  been  in  Llangavelach  Church, 
near  Swansea,  now  in  the  possession  of  I.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn, 
Esq.,  of  Penllergare. 

4.  Two  monumental  effigies  in  brass,  of  Richd.  Myddleton, 
of  Gwarenynog,  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  of  his  wife  Jane ; 
both  represented  in  a  kneeling  position,  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  of  St.  Marcellus,  at  Whitchurch,  near  Denbigh. 

5.  The  brass  medallions  containing  portraits  of  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  in  the 
Gwydir  Chapel  at  Llanrwst. 

6.  The  brass  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  in  the  chancel  of 
Beaumarais  Church. 

As  an  article  on  the  sacred  wells  of  Wales  has  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Work,  it  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  well  of  St.  Beuno  still  exists  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  road  to  Pwllheli,  about  a  furlong’s  distance  from 
the  church.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  building  about 
eight  feet  square,  with  the  walls  eight  feet  high,  and  partly 
overgrown  with  moss.  The  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
west  wall,  and  three  or  four  steps  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  is  now 
nearly  dry,  and  in  a  filthy  condition,  there  being  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  spring,  nor  does  the  present  aspect  of  the 
place  indicate  any  veneration  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
villagers  and  peasantry  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

J.  0.  Westwood. 

Hammersmith,  20th  July,  1846. 


A  correspondent,  who  visited  Clynnog  Church  this  sum¬ 
mer,  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Westwood,  has  assured 
us  that  the  condition  in  which  St.  Beuno’s  Chapel  is  suffered 
to  remain  is  a  disgrace  to  the  rector  and  the  parishioners. 
“The  rain,”  he  says,  “now  penetrates  through  the  roof,  from 
mere  carelessness  in  looking  to  the  proper  repairs  of  the  gut¬ 
ters,  and  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  this  valuable  addition  to 
the  main  fabric  might  be  placed  in  proper  repair.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  great  tithes  of  this  parish  belong  to  Jesus 
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College,  Oxford ;  surely  no  one  connected  with  that  Society, 
and  having  the  honour  of  his  country  at  heart,  would  allow 
such  a  state  of  wanton  dilapidation  to  continue,  did  he  but 
know  of  it.”  Most  of  our  antiquarian  readers  are  aware 
that  Clynnog  Church  is  a  splendid  cross  building,  of  the  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  dating,  apparently,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  We  hope  that  our  correspondent’s  observations 
may  meet  the  eye  of  the  Head  of  Jesus  College,  who  holds 
the  great  tithes  alluded  to,  though  whether  he  is  strictly 
responsible  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  we  cannot  say.  If, 
however,  the  parishioners  of  Clynnog  are  too  poor  to  keep 
their  church  and  its  appendages  in  proper  repair,  we  should 
hope  that  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  Caernarvonshire,  who 
have,  in  general,  sufficient  means  at  their  disposal,  would 
raise  a  subscription  for  this  laudable  purpose.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  condition  of  the  churches  of  this  county, 
we  have  received  a  more  detailed  communication  from  the 
last  correspondent  quoted  above,  well  worthy  of  attention 
from  all  who  have  any  sincere  regard  for  antiquities,  or  for 
the  cause  of  the  National  Establishment, — we  might  say, 
indeed,  of  Christianity.  As  for  the  description  of  Clynnog 
Church,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Westwood,  it  will  appear  in  the 
work,  Arvona  Mediaeva,  which  one  of  our  contributors  is 
now  compiling. — Edd.  Arch.  Camb. 
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[additional  documents.] 

It  appears  that  on  the  7th  of  October,  1777,  a  trial  took 
place  at  the  assizes,  between  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  respecting  the  right  of  the  Manor 
of  Greenfield,  (in  which  Basingwerk  Abbey  is  situated,) 
when  it  was  referred  to  John  Cross  and  Thomas  Wright, 
Esqrs.,  before  whom  copies  of  the  following  grants  and  title 
deeds  were  laid,  viz.  • — 

“  The  grant  from  King  James  L,  dated  8th  of  April,  1612, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  to  John  Eldred  and  George 
Whitmor,  with  power  to  hold  courts  leet  and  courts  baron, 
together  with  all  and  singular  their  rights,  members,  liberties, 
and  appurtenances  whatsoever.  And  all  those  perquisites 
and  profits  of  the  courts  of  the  said  lordship  or  manor  of 
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Holywell,  Fullbrook,  (Feilebroc),  and  Greenfield,  and  which 
said  manor,  &c.,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Monastery 
of  Basingwerk,  for  ever — as  of  his  James  I.,  Manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Flint,1  by  treaty  only  in  fee  and 
common  soccage,  and  not  in  capite  or  by  knights’  service.’ 

Eldred  and  Whitmor  sold  the  above  grant  to  Thomas 
Corbyn  and  William  Gillye,  abbots  of  Basingwerk ,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1612,  9th  James  I. 

Corbyn  and  Gillye  sold  part  of  the  above  grant,  viz.,  cer¬ 
tain  messuages,  tenements,  and  lands  in  Merton  and  Is-glan, 
to  Humphrey  Edwards,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1612. 

Corbyn  and  Gillye  also  sold,  or  granted,  to  Sir  Roger 
Mostyn,  Knt.,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1612,  certain  mes¬ 
suages,  tenements,  and  lands  in  Whitford,  (Quitford),  Holy- 
well,  and  Wreck,  (Wrac,)  under  which  the  Hon.  E.  M.  LI. 
Mostyn  now  holds  his  court  leet  and  court  baron. 

Corbyn  and  Gillye  also  sold  the  remainder  of  the  grant  to 
Sir  John  Egerton,  Knt.,  viz.,  the  Manor  of  Holywell,  Full- 
brook,  including  the  Grange  and  Greenfield,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1614,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  James  I. 

The  manor  of  Holywell,  &c.,  continued  in  the  Egerton 
family  until  the  marriage  of  the  present  dowager  mar¬ 
chioness  of  Westminster  to  the  late  marquis,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Eaton  Hall  family.  Courts  leet 
and  courts  baron  used  to  be  held  annually  in  Holywell  until 
the  alteration  in  the  law  for  the  appointment  of  constables ; 
since  then  no  courts  have  been  held,  which  induces  me  to 
suppose  they  will  for  the  future  be  dropped,  as  too  expensive 
to  be  kept  up. 

Whether  any  market  was  held  in  the  town  of  Holywell 
prior  to  1703,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  I  should 
think  not,  according  to  the  following  charter,  granted  by 
Queen  Anne  to  Sir  John  Egerton,  Bart.,  viz  : — 

“  Anne,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  so  forth,  to  all, 
where  these  presents  shall  come — greeting :  Whereas,  by  a 
certain  examination  and  enquiry  made  at  the  dwelling-house 
of  Thomas  Williams  of  Northop,  (about  five  miles  from 
Holywell,  and  now  a  village  in  the  county  of  Flint,)  innkeeper, 

1  This  passage  of  the  grant  is  probably  erroneous ;  no  place  of  the 
name  of  Greenwich  occurs  in  the  county  of  Flint,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Information  from  correspondents  upon  this  point  is  requested. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.]  3  A 
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on  the  6th  day  of  April  now  last  past,  before  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  of  the  said  county,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  directed  to  the 
said  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.,  it  has  upon  oath  of  trusty  and 
creditable  persons  been  made  to  appear,  that  it  will  not  be 
to  the  detriment,  loss,  or  prejudice  of  us,  or  of  others,  if  we 
should  grant  John  Egerton  of  Rhine  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  Baronet,  and  his  heirs,  the  privilege  to  have  and  to 
hold  in  the  town  of  Holywell,  in  the  county-  of  Flint,  one 
Market,  on  Friday  in  every  week,  for  buying  and  selling  of 
all  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  commodities  usually  bought 
and  sold  in  markets ;  And  also,  three  Fairs  a  year,  for  ever, 
viz.,  one  of  the  Fairs  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  second  upon 
the  Tuesday  next  after  Trinity,  and  the  third  upon  the  2nd 
day  of  September  every  year ;  provided  none  of  these  days 
above  mentioned  shall  fall  upon  a  Sunday ;  for  otherwise 
they  shall  be  kept  on  the  Monday  next  ensuing,  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  all  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  com¬ 
modities  whatsoever,  as  it  more  fully  appears  by  the  above- 
mentioned  examination  recorded  in  our  Court  of  Chancery. 

“Be  it  known  unto  you  now,  that  We,  of  our  special 
favour,  and  with  our  own  certain  knowledge  and  our  free 
will  and  accord,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  power  to  the  said  John  Egerton  and 
his  heirs  free  and  lawful  privilege,  liberty,  and  power  to  have 
and  to  hold  and  keep  at  Holywell  aforesaid,  one  Market 
weekly,  on  Friday,  for  ever,  for  the  buying  and  selling  of 
all  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  commodities  usually  sold 
and  bought  in  markets.  And  also,  three  Fairs  yearly,  &c., 
&c.,  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  all  and  every  and  all 
manner  of  goods  usually  bought  and  sold  at  fairs,  with  Pie 
Powder  Court  and  all  liberties,  customs,  privileges,  tolls, 
stallages,  and  all  other  conveniences  belonging  to  such  fairs. 

“  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  granted  these  Letters  Patent. 
Given  in  our  presence,  at  Westminster,  the  20th  day  of 
January,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign,  1702.” 

The  fairs  were  entirely  dropped  until  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  when  they  were  revived ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  consequence  of  the  long  established 
fair  at  Caerwys,  about  five  miles  from  Holywell. 

The  market  was,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  best  in  North  Wales  ;  but  since  the  passing 
of  the  reform  bill,  which  brought  in  a  change  in  the  council 
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of  the  corporation  of  Denbigh,  who  immediately  set  about 
reforming  the  table  of  tolls  for  their  market,  and  the  same 
heavy  rate  of  tolls  continuing  in  the  Holywell  market,  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  Denbigh  market  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  Holywell  market  has  decreased, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  smallest  in  Wales.  In  1844,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  late  marquis  of  Westminster 
on  this  subject,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  brought  into  the  town ;  but  no  alteration  has 
yet  been  effected. 

The  following  documents  were  also  produced  at  the  trial 
between  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  and  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  re¬ 
specting  the  right  to  the  manor  of  Greenfield  : — 

“  A  grant  of  Basingwerk  Abbey  from  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Hugh  Starkie,  dated  14th  of  May,  1538,  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  reign,”  for  twenty-one  years. 

“And  on  the  28th  of  April,  1541,  thirty-second  Henry 
VIII.,  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  being  a  grant 
from  the  Crown  to  Henry  ap  Harry  and  Peter  Mutton,  of 
the  reversion  of  the  said  house  and  site,  in  consideration  of 
£28  11s.  8d.  purchase  money.” 

“  There  was  also,  an  Indenture  between  the  said  Henry  ap 
Harry  and  Peter  Mutton  of  the  one  part,  and  Peter  ap 
Richard  ap  Howell  of  the  other  part,  being  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  above  premises  in  the  Letters  Patent,  7th 
of  September,  1541,  thirty-second  Henry  VIII.” 

“  Also,  another  Indenture  of  Conveyance  from  Henry  ap 
Harry  and  Peter  Mutton  to  Peter  ap  Richard  ap  Howell,  of 
the  reversion  of  certain  premises  called  Higher  Grange,  6th 
of  October,  1541,  thirty -second  Henry  VIII.” 

“  Also,  a  Deed  Poll,  being  a  conveyance  from  Henry  ap 
Harry  and  Peter  Mutton  to  Peter  ap  Richard  ap  Howell, 
of  certain  premises  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Greenfield  and  Holy- 
well,  27th  of  July,  1548,  thirty-ninth  Henry  VIII.” 

“Also,  another  Deed  Poll,  being  a  conveyance  from 
Henry  ap  Harry  and  Peter  Mutton  to  the  said  Peter  ap 
Richard  ap  Howell,  alias  Mostyn,  of  certain  premises  in  the 
parish  of  Holywell ,  9th  of  March,  1551.” 

The  site  and  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk  were 
conveyed  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  above  Henry 
ap  Harry  to  one  of  the  Mostyns  of  Trelacre,  in  whose  family 
the  property  has  since  continued. 
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On  referring  to  Pennant’s  Wales,  vol.  i.,  p.  102,  (Ed.  1810,) 
I  find  that  Richard  II.,  in  his  Letters  Patent  to  Richard 
Wake,  clerk,  for  searching  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  for  ten  years,  the  adventurer  had 
power  to  dig  (paying  damage  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,) 
as  well  within  liberties  as  without;  and  to  pay  one-tenth  of 
the  profit  to  the  holy  Church,  and  a  ninth  into  the  exchequer. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of  the  tithe 
of  ore  to  religious  uses.  Edward  I.  directs  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  he  paid  to  the  parochial  churches  in  Wales,  out  of  the 
neighbouring  mines}  The  abbey  of  Basing werk  had  also  a 
revenue  arising  from  the  same  source.2 

Saltney,  near  Chester,  was  formerly  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Basingwerk  by  Robert,  lord  of  Mold,  for  pasturage.  He 
also  gave  them  the  same  privilege  in  Hawarden,  and  the 
liberty  of  cutting  rushes  for  thatching  their  buildings. 

The  royalty  arising  from  the  minerals  in  this  division  of 
the  county  of  Flint,  is  enjoyed  by  the  present  marquis  of 
Westminster,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  made  in  1634,  to  his 
ancestor  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  Knt.,  by  Charles  I.,  of  all 
the  mines  of  lead  or  rakes  of  lead,  within  the  hundreds  of 
Coleshill  and  Rhuddlan } 

Two  questions  may  be  asked  in  reference  to  the  above 
quotations. 

How  is  it  that  minerals  do  not  pay  tithe  to  the  Church  now  ? 

When  did  the  Grosvenor  family  lose  the  right  to  the 
royalty  from  the  ore  raised  in  the  hundred  of  Rhuddlan,  as 
it  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ? 

J.  W. 

Holywell,  August  7,  1846. 

With  regard  to  Peverell  of  Nottingham,  who  was  said  to 
have  poisoned  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  MSS.  notes,  the  substance  of 
which,  however,  is  derived  from  Dugdale  s  Baronage  : — 

“  Peverell  of  Nottingham.  About  ult.  Steph.  He  having 
poisoned  Ranulph,  E.  of  Chester,  and  fearing  the  severity  of 
K.  Henry  2d  for  the  foul  crime,  (in  1  Hen.  II.,)  fled  to  a 
monastery  of  his  own  patronage,  (probably  Lenton,)  where 
he  caused  himself  to  be  shorn  a  monk.  But  being  advertised 

1  Rotuli  Wallies,  (Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe’s,)  p.  75.  2  Tanner’s  Notit. 

Monast.,  711.  3  Harleian  MSS.,  n.  2002,  9. 
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of  K.  Henrie’s  coming  that  way  from  York,  he  quitted  his 
habit  and  privately  fled  away,  leaving  all  his  castles  and 
possessions  to  the  king’s  pleasure,  some  of  wch  continued 
many  years  after  in  the  crown,  and  at  length  were  given 
by  K.  Henry  2d  to  John  ear]  of  Moreton,  afterwards 
king.” — Dngd.  B.,  437.  “  He  departed  this  life,  having 

married  Oddona,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry  Peverel,  who 
dyed  (as  it  seems)  wthout  issue.” — Vide  Dugd.  Baron ,  437. 
“  Peverell  of  Shrewsbury.  Heman  Peverell,  (eldest  son  of 
Ranulph  Peverell  of  Nottingham,)  was  one  of  the  barons  (or 
chief  tenants)  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.” —  Vide  Monast.  Anglic .,  i.,  377. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  passage  quoted  from 
the  Chronicon  Normannice ,  p.  993,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Parker’s 
Glossary  (1846),  p.  61.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“  1157.  King  Henry  II.  restored  and  fortified  the  castles 
of  Basingwerk  and  Rhuddlan  in  Flintshire,  ‘  et  inter  heec  duo 
castra  unam  domum  militibus  Templi  construxit.’ ” 

This  passage,  if  correct,  corroborates  our  view  of  the  case, 
( vide  p.  105,)  in  all  humble  deference  to  that  of  Pennant  and 
others,  as  to  there  never  having  been  a  house  of  Templars 
at  Basingwerk  itself.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Flintshire 
antiquaries  to  this  point :  can  they  show  where  the  Tem¬ 
plars’  house  stood  “  inter  hcec  duo  castra?’ ’ — Edd.  Arch. 
Camb. 


OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  KENFEGGE,  IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
light  on  the  curious  Ogham  characters,  communicated  to  us 
by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.,  (see  No.  II.,  p.  182,  and  No.  III., 
p.  290,)  and  we  subjoin  some  extracts  from  their  corres¬ 
pondence.  J.  Windele,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
just  named,  says : — 

“  Relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  your  copy  of  the  Kenfegge 
stone,  I  can  say  that  this  inscription  presents  a  curious  and 
interesting  variety  as  compared  with  our  Irish  Oghams.  In 
one  of  Yallancey’s  works— I  believe  his  prospectus  of  a 
dictionary — he  mentions  a  £  bird’s  claw  Ogham,’  to  which 
your  arrow  heads  have  a  resemblance,  but  the  absence  of 
vowels  is  to  me  an  extraordinary  feature.” 
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Upon  this  Mr.  Westwood  remarks  : — 

“  On  looking  over  Astle’s  plate  31,  I  find  copied  from  a 
Clarendon  MS.,  No.  15,  in  the  British  Museum,  several 

Ogham  alphabets,  in  one  of  which - - stands  for  h ; 

and - ^1^ — ^  for  a ;  and  in  another  alphabet 

stands  for  old.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  Mr.  Windele’s 
promised  work  on  the  Oghams,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a 
positive  conclusion  on  the  subject.” 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison,  we  give  the  accompanying  view  of 


St.  Monaghan’s  stone,  in  Ireland,  taken  from  Mr.  Petrie’s 
great  work ;  the  Ogham  characters  will  be  observed  on  the 
edge. 

The  Rev.  John  Williams,  after  observing  that  much 
collateral  information  will  be  found  in  the  Coelbren  y  Beirdd 
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(reviewed  in  this  number),  calls  our  attention  to  the  bird’s 
claw  Ogham,  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
“  One  of  the  extracts  from  old  records,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  letters,  published  in  the  Coelbren  y  Beirdd ,  is  so 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  Ogham  characters,  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  give  your  readers  the  following  translation 
of  it : — 


‘  Einigan  Gawr  (the  giant)  beheld  three  pillars  of  light, 
and  on  them  were  visible  all  past  and  future  sciences  what¬ 
ever.  And  he  took  three  rods  of  the  quicken  tree,  and 
engraved  thereon  the  forms  and  signs  of  all  the  sciences, 
that  the  memory  of  them  might  be  preserved.  And  he 
exhibited  them,  and  all  persons  who  saw  them  misunder¬ 
stood  and  falsely  contemplated  them,  making  a  god  of  the 
rods,  whereas  these  only  bore  his  name.  When  Einigan 
perceived  that,  he  was  much  grieved,  and  from  the  intensity 
of  his  sorrow  he  broke  the  three  rods,  and  no  others  were 
found  having  on  them  correct  sciences.  He  was  therefore 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  from  its  intensity  he  burst 
asunder ;  and  with  his  parting  breath  he  prayed  God  that 
there  should  be  found  correct  sciences  and  a  right  under¬ 
standing  for  the  proper  contemplation  thereof  amongst 
mortal  men.  And  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  day, 
following  the  decease  of  Einigan,  Menw  ap  y  Teirgwaedd 
( the  three  cries )  beheld  three  rods  growing  out  of  Einigan’s 
mouth,  which  exhibited  the  sciences  of  the  ten  letters,  and 
the  order  or  disposition  of  all  the  sciences  of  language  and 
speech,  as  well  as  all  the  sciences  which  are  distinguished  by 
language  and  speech.  He  then  took  the  rods  and  taught  all 
the  sciences  therefrom,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  a  secret  was  therefore  employed  lest  there  should 
be  a  false  perception  of  the  name  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
secret  of  Bardism  possessed  by  the  Bards  of  the  isle  of 
Britain.  And  God  protected  the  secret,  and  under  his 
protection  gave  to  Menw  a  very  discreet  understanding  of 
the  sciences,  which  understanding  was  designated  a  genius 
(Awen)  from  God,  and  blessed  he  who  shall  obtain  it. 
Amen,  so  be  it.’ 

“  The  Bardic  symbol  is  formed  of  three  radiating  lines  / 1  \ 
which,  it  is  said,  are  intended  to  represent  the  three  di¬ 
verging  rays  of  light,  which  Einigan  saw ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  these  three  lines  contain  all  the  elements  of  the 
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Bardic  Alphabet,  as  there  is  not  a  single  letter  in  it  that  is 
not  formed  of  some  of  these  lines. 

“  Now,  are  those  scores  on  the  left  angle  of  the  Kenfegge 
stone,  Glamorganshire ,  (the  last  and  most  genuine  home  of 
Bardo-Druidism,)  anything  more  than  representations  of  the 
Bardic  symbol  ?  The  Bards  inscribed  on  stones.  Our  triads 
speak  of  ‘  the  stones  of  Gwyddon  Ganhebon,  on  which  were 
read  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  world/  Mr.  Windele,  I 
find,  says  he  never  found  any  scorings  of  that  form  before. 
Indeed,  if  these  arrow  heads  had  been  alone  on  the  stone,  I 
should  have  considered  them  most  certainly  as  nothing  but 
the  Druidical  rays  ;  but  then  come  the  other  forms  on  the 
other  angle,  to  create  a  difficulty  which  I  cannot  get  over 
consistently  with  this  theory. 

“  The  character  / 1  \  is  one  way  in  which  the  name  of  God 
is  written  in  the  Bardic  mystery.” 


ANTIQUARIAN  QUESTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

No.  II. — Roman  Remains. — Part  II. 

16.  Are  there  any  traces  of  aqueducts,  whether  above 
ground  or  under  ground  ?  If  the  latter,  the  form,  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  substance  of  the  conduits  or  pipes  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  ;  as  well  as  the  geographical  features  of  the 
district  affecting  the  supply  of  water. 

17.  In  any  Roman  building  that  may  be  discovered,  are 
there  any  traces  of  apparatus  for  warming  the  apartments 
by  flues  passing  under  the  floors,  or  for  warm  baths  ?  (For 
a  good  popular  account  of  the  construction  and  furniture  of 
a  Roman  dwelling,  see  Pompeii ,  2  vols.  8vo.,  published  by 
C.  Knight,  London.) 

18.  Are  there  any  traces  of  plaster  or  stucco  applied  to 
the  inner  or  outer  walls  of  the  dwelling  ?  and  of  what 
colours  ? 

19.  In  case  of  excavations  leading  to  the  discovery  of  any 
Roman  building,  the  soil  covering  it  should  always  be  care¬ 
fully  sifted,  in  order  to  detect  coins  and  other  objects  of  art. 
These  are  often  found  in  the  darker  coloured  soil  which 
commonly  occurs  on  the  site  of  ancient  habitations.  The 
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depth  of  soil,  and  its  physical  composition,  should  be 
examined  and  recorded.  Accurate  plans,  with  the  bearings, 
&c.,  set  out  on  a  scale,  should  be  made  of  all  excavations  of 
this  nature. 

20.  In  any  Roman  town  or  stations  are  there  traces  of 
streets  observable  ?  paved  or  otherwise  ?  any  marks  of 
wheels,  &c.? 

21.  What  are  the  debris  found  connected  with  a  Roman 
house  ?  what  shells,  bones  of  animals,  iron  or  bronze  instru¬ 
ments,  and  other  objects,  are  observable?  are  any  seeds  of 
plants  to  be  found  ? 

22.  Are  there  an}'-  traces  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  ?  in 
earth  or  in  masonry  ?  or  of  a  Roman  theatre,  semicircular 
or  elongated  ?  or  of  a  Roman  temple  ?  In  all  such  instances 
too  careful  search  cannot  be  made  for  objects  of  art,  such  as 
capitals,  friezes,  bassi-rilievi,  statues,  &c. 

23.  Are  there  any  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  ?  or  any 
spot  on  a  stream,  where  a  bridge  may  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  may  yield  relics  of  Roman 
art.  In  the  case  of  a  river  flowing  by  a  Roman  station,  the 
dredging  of  its  channel  may  bring  Roman  remains  to  light. 

24.  Have  any  arms,  fragments  of  helmets,  torques,  shields, 
spearheads,  or  swords  been  found  ?  are  they  of  bronze  or  of 
what  metal  ?  All  such  articles  should  be  carefully  delineated 
if  possible,  and  should  be  treated  with  caution  to  prevent 
injury,  before  depositing  them  in  any  local  museum  or 
collection. 

25.  What  coins  have  been  found  ?  The  size,  metal, 
effigies,  and  inscription  should  be  accurately  noted  ;  especial 
care  being  taken  not  to  clean  the  coins  in  any  way  whatever, 
before  they  have  been  inspected  by  some  competent  person, 
and  compared  with  the  larger  works  on  Roman  numismatics. 
It  is  rarely  that  a  legend  is  correctly  deciphered,  except  by 
persons  experienced  in  such  matters.  (Refer  to  Mionnet’s 
Works  on  Numismatics,  when  practicable.) 

26.  What  kind  of  vases  or  pottery  ware  have  been  found  ? 
fine  or  coarse  ?  of  a  dull  or  bright  red  colour  ?  or  black  with 
coloured  figures  ?  are  the  devices  in  relief  or  flat  ?  Delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  several  objects  are  here  important. 

27.  Have  any  vessels  of  glass  been  discovered  ?  what  is 
their  form  ?  their  colour  ?  any  fragments  of  vases  of  various 
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kinds,  and  of  coloured  glass,  superimposed  in  layers,  one 
over  the  other?  Objects  of  this  kind  are  always  valuable. 

28.  Minute  descriptions  should  be  given  of  the  substance 
and  composition  of  any  articles  that  maybe  found;  fragments 
of  marble  should  be  kept;  and  in  general  whatever  objects 
are  found  in  excavations  amongst  Roman  buildings  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for  con¬ 
sulting  some  well-informed  antiquary  respecting  them.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  such  remains  are  of  far 
greater  value  when  placed  in  a  public  museum,  where  they 
can  be  inspected  and  compared,  than  when  locked  up  in 
the  cases  of  a  private  collection.  And  in  the  event  of  its 
being  found  inconvenient  to  preserve  the  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  &c.,  by  erecting  suitable  buildings  over,  or  fences 
around,  them,  good  taste  and  sound  moral  feeling  equally 
demand  that  these  remains  should  not  be  appropriated  to 
common  purposes,  but  should  be  carefully  covered  up  again 
with  their  original  soil ;  so  that,  at  least,  the  friendly  bosom 
of  the  earth  may  again  give  them  shelter,  and  preserve  them 
for  a  more  intelligent  generation. 


ON  THE  ROMAN  ROADS  IN  CAERNARVONSHIRE 
AND  MERIONETHSHIRE. 

During  the  summer  of  1845  a  party  of  antiquaries  explored 
that  portion  of  the  Roman  road  in  Caernarvonshire  which 
led  from  Conovium  to  Aber,  on  the  way  to  Segontium,  and 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  was  given  in  our  pages. 
(No.  I.,  p.  70,  et  seq .)  In  the  month  of  July  last,  it  was 
determined  to  carry  on  the  system  of  observations,  and,  if 
possible,  to  complete  the  survey.  Several  circumstances, 
however,  hindered  the  attainment  of  results  as  decisive  and 
as  clear  as  could  be  desired.  The  weather  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  period  was  such  as  greatly  to  impede  all 
operations  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and  again,  various 
engagements  prevented  the  party  from  consisting  of  more 
than  two, — James  Dearden,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Such  as  the  results  are,  however,  we  lay  them  before  our 
readers,  premising  that  we  still  look  for  further  information 
upon  the  subject  from  future  investigations,  and  that  we 
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consider  the  observations  of  these  gentlemen  as  only  opening 
the  way  to  a  fuller  solution  of  the  question. 

On  examining  the  geographical  positions  and  bearings  of 
the  two  principal  stations  in  Caernarvonshire,  Conovium, 
and  Segontium,  and  on  carefully  considering  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  that  the  road  from 
Aber  (where  the  survey  of  1845  left  it)  to  Segontium  would 
have  to  be  looked  for  along  a  line  passing  through  the 
parishes  of  Llanllecliid,  Llandegai,  Bangor  (or  its  district 
Pentir),  Llandeniolen,  and  Llanbublic,  or  Caernarvon.  But 
it  was  also  to  be  expected  that,  from  all  this  tract  being 
under  cultivation,  few  positive  indications  would  be  met  with. 
The  party  commenced  at  Aber,  and  found  there  an  old  line 
of  narrow  paved  road,  said  by  local  tradition  to  be  the 
Roman  road,  running  from  behind  the  church  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Llandegai.  Nothing  could  be  heard  of  any  Roman 
remains  having  ever  been  observed  at  that  spot ;  nor  did 
the  formation  of  the  road  itself,  which  was  uneven  and 
deviated  greatly  from  the  straight  line,  bear  anything 
Roman  in  its  appearance.  Between  this  road  and  the  new 
coach  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Aber,  is  an 
artificial  work  in  a  field,  partly  circular  in  form,  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  Welsh,  but  at  what  period  is  quite 
uncertain,  to  defend  the  passage  through  these  low  grounds. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  coach  road,  opposite  this  work, 
is  a  tumulus  overgrown  with  trees,  but  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  survey  was  continued  without  any  success,  or  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  Roman  road,  along  the  old  line  of 
road,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Manor  House  of  Cochwillan  above 
the  Ogwen.  The  stream  is  fordable  at  so  many  places  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  any  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge 
across  it,  nor  have  any  been  heard  of ;  but  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  tradition  and  local  memory  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  an  old  line  of  narrow  road,  going  exactly  in  a 
straight  line  between  Segontium  and  Aber,  and  passing  by 
Cochwillan.  Further  on  towards  Caernarvon,  upon  the 
same  line,  stands  the  house  of  Ty  Coch,  at  which,  some  years 
ago,  was  dug  up  a  Roman  inscribed  stone,  said  by  those  who 
saw  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  mile  stone.  This  relic  (which 
served  to  fix  one  point,  and  therefore  to  limit  the  general 
bearing  of  the  line)  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davies,  of 
Bangor,  for  a  considerable  period,  but  it  is  not  now  to  be 
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found.  However  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  in  future 
times  it  may  still  come  to  light ;  and,  whenever  this  happens, 
we  hope  its  final  resting  place  will  be  the  Caernarvon 
Museum.  From  hence  to  Segontium  some  faint  indications 
of  a  raised  way  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  fields  on  the  side 
of  the  valley  opposite  to  Dinas  Dinorddwig,  from  whence  it 
was  inferred  that  the  Roman  road  did  not  go,  as  is  generally 
believed,  to  that  very  remarkable  post,  which  indeed  is  of 
British  formation;  but  rather  that  it  continued  along  the 
northern  ridge  of  the  valley  until  it  came  up  to  the  fortified 
walls  of  Segontium.  It  is  said  that  traces  of  this  road  were 
found  within  memory  upon  certain  common  lands  near  the 
station ;  but  no  information  worthy  of  dependence  could  be 
obtained  on  this  point.  It  was  considered,  however,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  stone  of  Ty  Coch,  joined  to  the  other 
faint  indications  whether  of  tradition  or  of  observation, 
justified  assent  to  the  common  opinion,  which  has  always 
indicated  a  line  in  this  direction  as  that  used  by  the 
Romans. 

At  Segontium  itself  the  most  diligent  researches  have  not 
shown  where  the  ancient  roads  left  the  station,  nor  in  what 
manner  two  of  them  crossed  the  Seiont,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  passage  was  in  each  case  effected  by  a  ford.  One  road, 
at  least,  is  traceable  distinctly  in  part  of  its  course,  running 
toward  the  post  of  Dinas  Dinlle,  where,  though  the  work 
itself  is  of  British  character,  yet  the  occurrence  of  Roman 
coins  entitles  us  to  believe  that  it  was  held  by  a  Roman 
force.  This  strong  post  was  very  probably  used  as  a  defence 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Menai,  which  since  those  ages  may 
have  greatly  changed  its  form ;  but  no  traces  are  known  of 
any  other  road  leading  away  from  it  towards  the  S.E., 
whence  we  infer  that  it  was  strictly  a  maritime  post,  and 
not  one  of  internal  defence. 

It  next  became  desirable  to  trace  that  portion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  communications  which  intervened  between  Segontium 
and  Heriri  Mons,  on  the  road  to  Mediolanum,  Rutunium, 
and  Uriconium  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  trace  it  both  out 
and  in,  by  going  to  Heriri  Mons  and  back  again.  The 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles  assigned  by  the  Itinerary  to 
Heriri  Mons  from  Segontium,  and  the  indications  of  former 
explorers,  pointed  out  Tomen  y  Mur,  near  Trawsfynydd,  as 
the  site  of  the  station  sought  for ;  to  this  point  therefore  the 
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operations  of  the  party  were  directed.  Going,  as  they  did, 
to  judge  merely  by  their  own  inspection  and  by  the  aid  of 
local  tradition,  it  was  found  not  to  be  so  easy  to  discover 
any  traces  of  a  way  from  Segontium,  as  from  Heriri  Mons 
back  again,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  merely  the  result  of 
their  researches  on  their  return. 

They  found  Tomen  y  Mur  to  be  a  well  defined  Roman 
station,  about  200  yards  by  300 ;  the  agger  preserved  on 
three  sides,  with  an  enormous  mound  raised  artificially  at 
the  northern  end.  This  station  lies  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  commands  a  view  all  down  that  remarkable  valley 
which  the  Roman  road,  Sam  Helen ,  descends  from  thence 
to  Dolgellau  ;  as  well  as  of  the  mountainous  regions,  where 
the  same  road  running  northward  passes  over  an  arm  of 
Manad  Mawr,  by  Bwlch  carreg  y  fran,  above  Ffestiniog  to 
Dolwyddelan,  Llanrwst,  and  Conovium.  A  sight  is  also 
obtained,  over  very  rough  ground,  towards  Pont  Aberglaslyn 
and  Snowdon.  By  the  western  side  of  the  station  runs  a 
Roman  road,  appearing  as  a  deep  ditch,  branching  oft'  from 
the  Sam  Helen  (which  comes  a  little  to  the  eastward  and 
joins  the  road  from  Mediolanum)  towards  Maentwrog  and 
Ffynnon  Helen. 

The  walls  of  the  adjacent  fields  were  found  full  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  ;  part  of  a  Roman  wall  is  laid  bare  in  one 
spot,  and  forms  a  kind  of  square  apartment ;  and  the  party, 
being  provided  with  a  light  pickaxe  and  crowbar,  such  as  are 
used  by  foumart  hunters,  were  enabled  to  dig  into  and  lay 
open  portions  of  another  wall  or  house.  No  indications  of 
coins,  or  other  objects  of  Roman  fabrication,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  there  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  Roman 
remains  preserved  at  Plas  tan  y  Bwlch,  and  in  other  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  neighbourhood,  came  from  the  spot  in  question. 
The  weather  here  cut  short  the  operations  of  the  party,  and 
prevented  them  from  going  over  the  line  from  thence  to 
Conovium,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and 
about  the  direction  of  which,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  extent,  hardly  any  doubt  exists. 

The  ground  between  Tomen  y  Mur  and  Pont  Aberglas¬ 
lyn  is  so  peculiarly  difficult,  that  its  examination  could  not 
be  attempted  at  the  time  of  this  visit ;  but  there  are  almost 
certain  indications  of  one  important  point  along  its  course 
at  Ffynnon  Helen ,  Helen’s  fountain,  where  a  portion  of  a 
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very  ancient  paved  road  exists ;  and  where  tradition  says 
that  Helen  was  with  the  van  of  her  army  when  she  heard 
of  her  son  Constantine  being  killed  under  Mynydd  Mawr, 
on  the  road  from  Segontium.  The  party  were  able,  too,  to 
decide  on  the  improbability  of  this  road  having  entered  the 
Snowdonian  range  (Eryri)  except  by  the  natural  opening 
of  Pont  Aberglaslyn.  It  appears,  however,  that  traces  of 
several  very  ancient  roads  along  Cwm  Croesor,  and  round 
the  skirts  of  Man  ad  Mawr,  as  well  as  by  Penygaer,  and  Cwm 
Ystradlyn,  are  still  visible ;  but  whether  these  are  British, 
or  have  any  connexion  with  the  Romans,  must  be  left  for 
future  determination. 

Along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  pass  of  Pont  Aberglas¬ 
lyn  no  trace  of  any  pathway,  except  the  actual  road,  was 
discernible ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  where 
the  present  bridge  stands,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the 
present  road,  the  Roman  troops  crossed  the  stream  and 
pursued  their  way  to  Segontium.  It  was  supposed  that 
some  traces  of  an  intermediate  station  would  have  been 
found  near  Beddgelert,  dividing  the  long  march  of  twenty- 
four  miles  into  equal  portions.  All  the  vallies,  therefore, 
including  the  strong  British  post  of  Dinas  Emrys,  and  two 
smaller  British  posts  just  above  the  village  of  Beddgelert, 
were  carefully  examined  with  this  view;  but  nothing  Roman 
could  be  discovered.  No  traces  of  raised  or  sunk  roads,  no 
bricks,  nor  coins,  could  be  heard  of  or  seen. 

Between  Beddgelert  and  the  foot  of  Mynydd  Mawr  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  valley,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
modern  road,  the  party  came  upon  the  very  evident  track  of 
an  exceedingly  ancient  road,  resembling  in  all  respects  that 
which  they  had  found  leading  from  Conovium  to  Aber.  It 
is  not  used  as  a  road  now,  but  runs  across  enclosed  fields ; 
it  is  very  visible,  and  is  traceable  with  hardly  any  in¬ 
terruption  for  upwards  of  four  miles,  to  the  very  base  of 
Mynydd  Mawr,  under  Castell  Cidwm,  where  tradition  says 
that  Constantine  was  shot  by  an  arrow.  Above  Llyn  y 
Gadair,  N.W.  of  Moel  Fryn,  and  close  to  the  side  of  this 
old  road,  is  a  tumulus,  which  has  been  opened  in  former 
days,  and  contains  a  kind  of  tomb  or  cist-vaen  within  it, 
very  similar  to  those  on  the  mountains  above  Aber.  From 
the  summit  of  Moel  Fryn  there  is  a  sight  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tomen  y  Mur  (Heriri  Mons).  Here  the  road. 
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which  in  parts  looks  like  a  trench,  runs  along  an  agger  six 
feet  wide ;  it  keeps  along  the  west  side  of  Llyn  y  Gadair, 
turns,  to  avoid  a  hill,  just  where  the  road  branches  off  to 
Drws  y  Coed,  and  thus  passing  near  the  turnpike  gate  on 
the  present  coach  road,  runs  along  the  west  side  of  Llyn 
Cwellyn,  till  it  is  lost  in  some  marshy  ground  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake  under  Castell  Cidwm. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  branch  might  have  gone  off  from 
it  over  Drws  y  Coed  towards  Dinas  Dinlle,  and  no  doubt 
some  ancient  track  may  have  always  existed  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  nothing  sufficiently  certain  could  be  ascertained 
on  the  subject. 

From  Bettws  Garmon  to  Caernarvon  it  is  believed  that 
the  Roman  road  ran  nearly  along  the  modern  one,  which 
goes  in  a  direct  line  to  the  middle  of  the  station  at  Segon- 
tium.  Above  Bettws  is  a  farm  called  Ystrad,  “  The  Street,” 
connected  no  doubt  with  the  old  Roman  road. 

Vague  rumours  are  afloat  at  Caernarvon  of  Roman  coins 
having  been  found  at  Llys  Dinorddwig,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seiont,  on  the  way  towards  Llanberis ;  in  this  there  is 
nothing  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  excavations  at  Segon- 
tium  showed  that  the  Romans  had  worked  slate  quarries  in 
the  hills.  It  is  also  said  that  traditional  indications  of  the 
Romans  are  to  be  found  near  Dolbenmaen  and  towards 
Tremadoc  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  to  which  future 
researches  are  to  be  directed. 

.  That  portion  of  the  Roman  road  Sam  Helen ,  which 
extends  from  Dolgellau  to  Tomen  y  Mur,  was  afterwards 
explored,  and  here  the  task  was  comparatively  easy ;  the 
line  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolmelynllyn  being  visible 
nearly  all  the  way  to  Heriri  Mons,  sometimes  raised,  but 
commonly  as  a  trench  or  depressed  road. 

About  half-way  between  Dolmelynllyn  and  Trawsfynydd, 
the  road  runs  along  a  ridge,  below  which,  on  the  eastern 
side,  in  the  valley  of  the  Afon  Gain,  stands  a  large  Maen  Hir 
called  Llech  Idris.  It  is  above  ten  feet  high,  four  feet  six 
inches  broad,  only  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  is 
formed  of  the  schistose  rock  of  the  country.  In  an  adjacent 
field  is  to  be  found  the  remarkable  monument  called  Bedd 
Porus,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  vol.  II.,  p.  101.  That  learned 
antiquary  found  the  stone  bearing  the  inscription  in  a  farm¬ 
house  ;  but  it  is  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  stones 
to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It  was  rescued  from  destruction 
some  years  ago  by  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  who  found  the 
farmer  in  the  act  of  building  it  into  a  wall ;  and  Sir  R. 
Vaughan,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  took 
proper  steps  for  its  preservation.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of 
the  inscription,  reduced  from  a  rubbing : — 


The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are  three  feet  four  inches  by 
two  feet  four  inches,  the  lower  corners  being  broken  away, 
and  about  eight  inches  thick.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
inscription  much  room  is  afforded  for  conjecture.  The  name 
should  certainly  be  read  PORIVS,  not  PORVS  ;  but  how  or 
when  the  modern  numerals  were  introduced  at  the  bottom, 
or  what  they  are  intended  to  record,  we  have  no  means  of 
saying.  They,  like  the  other  characters,  are  all  sharply  cut, 
with  very  little  weathering  perceptible,  and  the  E,  that  fol¬ 
lows  them,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  themseves.  We 
were  at  one  time  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  fraud  had 
been  connected  with  the  inscription,  and  that  it  was  an 
antiquarian  forgery  ;  but  we  have  no  grounds  on  which  to 
base  our  conjecture,  other  than  the  anomalous  occurrence  of 
the  numerals.  Between  the  word  HOMO  and  the  first  letter 
of  the  succeeding  one,  two  well  defined  dots  occur,  but  no 
traces  of  any  thing  like  a  cross,  nor  of  any  abbreviation. 

The  portions  of  Roman  road  from  Heriri  Mons  to 
Ffynnon  Helen,  in  one  direction ;  to  Conovium  in  another ; 
and  to  Bala  and  Mediolanum  in  a  third ;  remain  to  be 
investigated,  as  well  as  that  part  which  lies  southwards 
from  Dolgellau,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 
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Llanddwyn.  This  church,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  his  Antiqidtates  Parochiales, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  antiquary.  Independently 
of  its  singularly  romantic  and  lonely  situation,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  one  of  the  few  regular  cross-churches  of  Wales; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  far  as  its  fragments  show,  for  the 
goodness  of  its  workmanship.  Nothing  remains  except  the 
eastern  end  and  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  choir,  the  other 
portions  of  the  edifice  lying  as  a  mass  of  ruins  on  the  soil, 
where  the  outlines  of  the  place  may  be  readily  traced,  or 
being  built  up  into  the  walls  of  the  pilot’s  cottages.  The 
length  of  the  nave  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  choir,  being 
each  twenty-five  feet;  the  total  external  length  of  the  church 
was  seventy  feet,  and  the  width  twenty-seven  feet;  the 
transepts  were  twelve  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  broad.  The 
prevailing  style  appears  to  have  been  Late  Perpendicular: 
the  outer  arches  of  the  eastern  and  southern  windows  of  the 
choir,  with  peculiarly  bold  mouldings,  still  remain ;  but  no 
traces  of  doorways,  shafts,  capitals,  or  tombs  are  to  be  seen. 
From  the  occurrence  of  a  circular  staircase  at  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  the  choir,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  tower 
sprang  from  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
this,  though  the  building  was  always  small,  must  have  given 
it  a  certain  degree  of  architectural  importance.  The  foun¬ 
dation  line  of  the  church,  which  stands  on  a  small  declivity, 
slopes  towards  the  east,  and  traces  of  some  adjacent  build¬ 
ings  may  still  be  made  out.  This  edifice  was  erected  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Dwynwen,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  whose  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
January.  Its  orientation  is  N.E.  by  E. 

On  the  island  of  Llanddwyn,  but  nearer  to  the  mainland 
than  the  church,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  building  called 
Merddyn  Cil,  to  which,  if  its  name  be  correctly  applied, 
some  interesting  tradition  might  probably  be  attached.  It 
seems  to  have  been  of  very  rude  construction,  forming 
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perhaps  a  tower,  oblong  in  form,  and  of  dressed  rubble 
work,  without  mortar.  Its  date  is  quite  problematical. 

The  singular  isolation  of  this  spot,  the  wild  sublimity  of 
its  cliffs,  the  difficulty  of  its  approach,  and  the  splendid 
prospect  of  the  Caernarvonshire  mountains  from  Carnedd 
Dafydd  to  Carn  Madryn,  which  is  thence  obtained,  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  pilgrims  wandering  thither 
across  the  sandy  hillocks  of  Newborough,  or  along  the 
shelly  beach  from  Aber  Menai. 

Newborough.  This  parish,  which  has  been  called  Rhos- 
fair,  Rhoshir,  and  also  bore  the  name  of  Llanbedr,  as  well  as 
the  still  older  appellation  of  Llananno,  has  received  much 
elucidation  in  its  history  from  Mr.  Rowlands  in  his  Anti- 
quitates  Parochiales,  and  also  from  Miss  Angharad  Llwyd 
in  her  History  of  the  Island  of  Mona.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Record  of  Caernarvon ,  where  its  Extent, 
taken  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  is  given  at  full  length. 
Much  interest  of  course  attaches  to  it  from  the  importance 
given  to  it  by  Edward  I.,  and  also  from  the  very  probable 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  abode  of  the  princes  of 
Wales  before  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
No  remains  are  now  perceptible  of  the  palace  which  formerly 
existed  here,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  church;  but  future  excavations  may  perhaps 
bring  to  light  foundations  and  coins,  which  will  clear  up  this 
subject.  Even  of  the  municipal  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  borough  no  outward  traces  remain;  for,  though  larger 
than  some  of  the  adjoining  villages,  Newborough  is  now  one 
of  the  most  miserable  spots  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey.  The 
only  mediaeval  building  extant  within  the  parish  is  the 
church,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  cwmmwd. 

This  edifice  is  very  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  exter¬ 
nally,  and  forty-three  feet  wide,  but  not  of  higher  elevation 
than  twenty -four  feet  to  the  point  of  the  highest  gable.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  forming  a  single  aisle,  with  a 
screen  at  the  junction ;  the  former  being  subdivided  by  a 
modern  partition  extending  across  it  eastward  of  the  southern 
door.  The  style  is  principally  Decorated,  and  the  choir 
presents  an  example  unequalled  in  Anglesey  for  pure  and 
beautiful  design,  excellent  material,  and  careful  workman¬ 
ship.  The  windows  and  doorway  of  the  choir  are  deserving 
of  close  study  and  exact  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
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who  will  find  even  the  external  mouldings  of  the  eastern 
windows  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  when  first  formed  by  the 
chisel.  At  the  western  end  of  the  church  is  a  double  bell- 
gable,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  nave  is  a  doorway 
under  a  small  porch.  In  this  part  of  the  building  the  old 
roof  may  be  seen,  consisting  of  closely  set  and  slight  rafters, 
making  a  circular  arch  under  the  tie  beams ;  the  remainder 
of  the  nave  is  coved  under  the  roof,  and  in  the  choir  a  newer 
roof  of  low  pitch  has  apparently  been  substituted  for  the 
ancient  one,  to  the  no  small  destruction  of  architectural 
effect.  In  the  northern  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  single¬ 
light  trifoliated  windows ;  one  of  which  is  placed  unusually 
low,  while  two  others  occur  on  the  southern  side.  Here 
stands  the  font  within  the  new  partition,  a  work  probably 
of  the  twelfth  century — the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
church,  of  exceedingly  rude  workmanship ;  it  has  not  been 
improved  by  successive  coats  of  whitewash,  nor  by  the 
clumsy  chisels  of  later  workmen,  who  seem  to  have  defaced 
it  as  if  in  sport.  The  eastern  window  of  the  choir  is  of 
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Eastern  Window  of  the  Choir,  Newborough. 

three  lights ;  two  other  windows  are  on  either  side  close 
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to  it,  each  of  two  lights ;  and  two  nearer  the  screen  of  a 
single  light  each ;  all  exquisite  specimens  of  the  Decorated 
style,  and  probably  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Under  each  of 


Side  Window  of  the  Choir,  Newborough. 

the  two-light  windows  in  the  choir  are  arched  recesses,  that 
in  the  southern  wall  containing  what  appears  to  be  a  coffin 
lid,  that  in  the  northern  being  blocked  up  from  sight  by  a 
pew.  A  piscina  occurs  in  the  southern  wall  close  to  the  altar. 
On  the  northern  wall  is  a  crossed  stone,  and  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  choir  is  the  priest’s  door,  low  in  elevation,  and 
of  beautiful  detail.  The  actual  condition  of  this  church 
(in  1846)  reflects  no  credit  on  the  parishioners  and  the 
parochial  authorities ;  it  requires,  and  it  deserves,  a  thorough 
restoration  by  a  competent  architect.  It  was  erected  ori¬ 
ginally,  as  it  is  said,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Anno  or 
Amo,  a  Welsh  saint  whose  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  after¬ 
wards  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter.  The  festival  day  is  the 
29th  of  June.  The  orientation  of  the  church  is  N.E.  by  E. 

On  the  south  eastern  side  of  the  road  from  Newborough 
to  Llangaffo,  and  on  the  farm  of  Brondeg  stands  a  stone 
forming  the  eastern  post  of  what  was  once  a  gateway  into 
a  field.  It  bears  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  reduced  from  a  rubbing. 

This  inscription  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Welsh  anti¬ 
quaries  from  Rowlands  downwards.  The  upper  portion  can 
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hardly  be  deciphered  satisfactorily,  but  the  lower  is  legible 
enough,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters  it  may  be  consi¬ 


dered  as  anterior  to  the  ninth  century.  The  stone  is  six  feet 
high,  composed  of  the  chloritic  schist  of  the  country,  and 
full  of  longitudinal  slits  arising  from  the  cleavage  or  strati¬ 
fication,  which  tend  to  make  the  letters  still  less  legible  than 
they  might  otherwise  be.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
owner  of  the  property  would  take  proper  steps  for  having 
this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity  safely  preserved. 

Llanidan.  This  parish  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  on 
the  attention  of  the  Cambrian  antiquary,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  abundance  and  celebrity  of  its  Celtic  remains  (if 
remains  they  can  be  called,  when  most  of  them  have  disap- 
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peared  before  the  barbarous  hand  of  man),  which  have 
been  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  Mona  Antiqua ,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  church,  and  what  cannot  but  be  termed  the 
melancholy  fate  of  that  building.  The  present  observations 
having  reference  to  mediaeval  antiquities  only,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  sites  of  most  of  the  Celtic  re¬ 
mains  mentioned  by  Rowlands  are  still  in  the  recollection 
of  the  older  inhabitants  (a.d.  1846),  but  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Druidical  stones,  if  such  they  were, 
have  disappeared,  under  the  needless  pretexts  of  improvement 
and  scarcity  of  stone  for  building.  Many,  however,  still 
exist,  and  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  but  it  is  now 
doubted  whether  the  Caer  Leb  be  not  a  Roman  encampment; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  a  paved  road,  similar  to  a  Roman 
road  in  construction,  runs  by  the  north-eastern  side  of  that 
work,  and  across  the  adjoining  common  towards  the  Menai. 
Not  indeed  that  it  is  visible,  but  that  it  lies  about  three 
feet  below  the  soil,  and  has  been  of  late  exposed  in  various 
places.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  visit  this  interesting 
district,  and  to  examine  the  ground,  as  well  as  to  consult 
the  works  of  Rowlands  and  Angharad  Llwyd,  before  the 
last  vestiges  of  these  Celtic  monuments  finally  vanish. 

The  parish  church  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  ;  interesting  from  the 
various  styles  of  its  architecture,  for  the  objects  it  contained, 
and  for  the  traditions  connected  with  it.  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer  was  allowed  to  be 
lifted  against  it  by  those  whose  first  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
it  took  no  harm ;  and  in  1844  the  demolition  of  all  but  a 
small  portion  was  effected.  The  pretexts  alleged  for  its 
destruction  were,  that  it  required  so  much  repair  that  it 
would  be  better  to  build  ’a  new  edifice  ;  and  next,  that  the 
population  having  shifted  about  half  a  mile  off,  to  a  spot 
called  Bryn  Siencyn,  it  would  be  desirable  to  choose  a  place 
for  the  new  church  in  that  part  of  the  parish.  The  author 
first  saw  the  church  of  Llanidan  when  the  roof  had  been 
removed,  and  the  walls  partly  taken  down  on  the  southern 
side ;  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  immediately 
measuring  and  delineating  with  the  greatest  care  all  the 
portions  of  the  edifice  standing.  He  also  examined  the  new 
church,  which  had  been  then  (July,  1844)  erected  and 
opened  for  some  time ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  place  on  record 
the  following  opinion : — 
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1.  The  only  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  old  church  that 
were  at  all  ruinous  were  the  western  end  and  gable.  These 
appeared  to  have  been  badly  constructed  in  the  first  instance, 
inasmuch  as  large  buttresses  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the 
latest,  had  been  added  to  it,  irregularly,  for  its  support.  It 
was  this  ruinous  portion  which  was  then  converting  into  a 
small  chapel  for  the  performance  of  the  burial  service.  All 
the  good  portions  of  the  building  had  been  ordered  to 
be  taken  down,  and  this  has  been  subsequently  partially 
effected.  The  walls  and  piers,  as  they  stood  in  1844,  might 
have  been  made  to  last  for  several  centuries. 

2.  The  new  church  covers  a  space  of  ground  only  a  little 
larger  than  did  the  old  one.  It  is  built  in  a  debased  bar¬ 
barous  style,  showing  neither  architectural  science  nor  taste, 
and  without  example  or  analogy  amongst  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  any  age,  except  the  present. 

3.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  double  what  it 
would  have  taken  to  put  the  old  church  in  perfectly  good 
repair,  so  as  to  endure  for  ages  to  come. 

The  old  church  consisted  of  a  northern  and  southern  aisle, 
from  the  latter  of  which  projected  a  southern  chapel,  and  a 
porch.  The  external  length  of  the  church  was  seventy-eight 
feet,  the  extreme  width  thirty-eight  feet,  being  seventeen  feet 
six  inches  for  the  northern  aisle,  and  twenty  feet  six  inches 
for  the  southern.  The  chapel  was  twelve  feet  long  and  nine¬ 
teen  feet  broad  externally ;  the  walls  were  about  two  feet  ten 
inches  thick,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  feet  to  the 
points  of  the  eastern  gables.  The  aisles  were  separated  by  a 
series  of  six  four-centered  arches  on  octagonal  piers,  with  bold 
mouldings  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  the  western  wall 
was  topped  by  a  triple  bell-gable.  The  effect  of  the  western 
end,  with  the  porch  overgrown  by  an  enormous  quantity  of 
ivy,  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  oldest  portion  of 
this  church  was  the  southern  chapel,  which  was  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period,  and  contained  a  two-light  window  of  the 
same  design  as  those  in  the  choir  at  Newborough,  but  of 
very  rude  workmanship.  This  chapel  had  also  two  three- 
light  Perpendicular  windows  with  square  heads  and  labels, 
one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in  the  western  wall.  The 
northern  aisle  had  at  its  eastern  end  a  window  of  decorated 
design,  and  probably  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  In 
the  northern  wall  were  three  windows  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  with  square  heads  and  labels,  one  of  four  lights  and 
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another  of  three,  all  of  excellent  workmanship.  There  was 
also  a  doorway  of  Early  Perpendicular  date,  with  elongated 
heads  as  the  terminations  of  its  label. 


Eastern  Window,  North  Aisle,  Llanidan. 


In  the  southern  aisle  there  was  a  small  circular  headed 
window,  filled  up  from  a  pointed  one,  close  by  the  altar ; 
and  the  eastern  window  was  of  a  design  more  remarkable 
for  its  singularity  than  its  beauty. 


Eastern  Window,  South  Aisle,  Llanidlan, 
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A  three-light  P erpendicular  window  occurred  in  the  southern 
wall  between  the  chapel  and  the  porch  ;  and  in  the  latter 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  doorways  were  also  of  Per¬ 
pendicular  date.  Opposite  to  this  southern  doorway,  and 
in  the  southern  aisle,  stood  the  font  ( see  plate  No.  iii.),  a 
singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
the  thirteenth  century.  Under  the  altar  had  been  found 
in  former  days  a  curious  reliquary,  resembling  a  small 
stone  coffin  in  form ;  and,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates, 
there  was  once  preserved  in  this  church  a  miraculous  stone 
resembling  a  man’s  thigh,  the  Maen  Morddwyd,  but  which 
was  stolen  from  thence,  according  to  the  learned  author  of 
the  Mona  Antiqua.  The  walls  of  the  church  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  texts  from  scripture,  written  in  Latin  and  old 
English  characters,  on  various  parts  of  the  wall,  and  traces 
of  red  paint  were  in  several  places  visible.  Among  the  ruins 
lay  the  socket  of  one  of  the  gable  crosses,  and  shields  with 
armorial  bearings. 

On  a  stone  were  the  letters  : — 

B 

R  :  M 
1653 

between  two  shields;  on  the  dexter  shield  a  chevron  between 
three  bulls’  heads,  two  and  one ;  on  the  sinister  shield  a 
chevron  between  three  ravens.  On  another  stone  were 
the  initials  R.B.,  and  the  date  A"  D1,  1563,  with  a  shield 


II  1 ! — I — I 


Doorway,  North.  Aislo,  Llanidan. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  VOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.] 
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bearing  the  following  erroneous  blazons,  viz.:  quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  gules,  a  chevron  sable,  between  three  stags’ 
heads,  of  the  second,  two  and  one ;  second  and  third,  gules, 
a  chevron  sable,  between  three  ravens,  of  the  second,  two 
and  one.  The  tinctures  had  doubtless  been  altered  by  some 
blundering  churchwarden  of  former  days.  This  church 
was  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Nidan  ( vide  Rees’s  Welsh 
Saints,  p.  295),  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
whose  festival  was  kept  on  the  30th  of  September.  The 
orientation  of  the  church  was  E.N.E. 

The  situation  of  the  edifice  was  rather  curious,  it  being 
erected  in  a  nearly  circular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  “  tall 
ancestral  trees,”  and  immediately  behind  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Boston,  from  which  it  was  not  twenty  yards  distant. 
The  church,  being  thus  placed  as  it  were  under  the  shadow 
of  the  lord  of  the  domain,  might  have  been  considered  safe ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  no  longer  exists. 

When  buildings,  dedicated  to  God’s  service  by  the  piety 
of  former  ages,  are  allowed  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land, — and  this  is  anything 
but  a  solitary  instance  in  Wales, — the  institutions  to  which 
they  are  attached  cannot  be  expected  to  find  greater  favour 
at  the  hands  of  the  fickle  and  ignorant  multitude. 

Llanddeiniol  Fab.  This  chapelry  contains  a  small 
church  which,  though  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  has  been  so  much  altered  by  successive  reparations, 
that  little  of  its  original  architectural  character  has  been 
preserved.  It  consists  of  a  single  aisle,  measuring  forty  feet 
by  twenty  feet  externally,  with  two  modern  windows  in  the 
southern  wall,  and  one  in  the  northern ;  the  eastern  window 
is  modern,  but  traces  remain  of  a  two-light  window  of 
ancient  date.  The  western  doorway  is  circular-headed  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  and  the  western  wall  is  capped  by 
a  single  bell-gable  with  an  ogee  covering.  The  font  is  cir¬ 
cular,  perfectly  plain,  and  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  original 
church.  Within  the  edifice  is  a  monument  commemorating 
a  lady  of  the  Ellis  family,  1723.  Above  it  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  bearing  quarterly,  first,  a  chevron  between  three 
fleurs  de  lys,  two  and  one ;  second,  a  chevron  between  three 
male  heads,  banded,  two  and  one  ;  third,  a  lion  rampant ; 
fourth,  a  chevron  between  three  stags’  heads. 

St.  Deiniolen,  under  whose  invocation  the  church  was 
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built,  is  stated  by  Rees(TFe/s4  Saints ,  p.  281)  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Deiniol  or  Daniel,  the  first  Bishop  of  Bangor  in 
Caernarvonshire,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of 
Llanddeiniolen  in  a.d.  616.  His  festival  is  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  but  the  festival  of  the  church  is  stated,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Mona  Antiqua ,  to  be  on  the  11th  of 
September.  The  orientation  of  the  building  is  E.  by  N. 

On  the  farm  of  Bodlew,  in  this  chapelry,  formerly  stood  a 
small  chapel  called  Capel  Cadwaladr,  but  all  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Its  site  is  a  small  hollow,  on  the  south-western 
side  of  a  hedge,  not  far  from  the  farm  house,  towards  the 
east,  and  the  tenant,  in  1844,  remembered  heaps  of  stones 
having  being  removed  thence  for  building  purposes.  It  is 
still  called  Y  Fonwent,  and  perhaps  future  excavators  may 
bring  graves  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  to  light  on  this 
spot. 

Llanvair  yn  y  Cwmmwd.  This  is  another  chapelry  of 
the  parish  of  Llanidan.  The  church  is  one  of  the  smallest 
buildings  of  its  class  in  the  island,  and  possesses  no  feature 
of  any  architectural  value.  It  is  probably  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  the  materials  of  its  walls  may  have  been 
wrorked  up  from  the  remains  of  an  older  building.  As  it  at 
present  stands,  it  measures  externally  forty -seven  feet  by 
fourteen  feet,  the  walls  are  eight  feet  high  above  the  ground; 
there  are  two  small  windows  on  the  southern  side,  one  of  a 
sino’le-lio’ht  at  the  eastern  end,  and  one  window  and  a  door- 
way  on  the  northern  side.  The  western  end  is  topped  by  a 
small  single  bell-gable.  The  font  of  this  church  ( see  plate ) 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection  of  Anglesey 
monuments,  being  a  rude  production  of  the  twelfth  century, 
ornamented  with  mis-shapen  heads,  crosses,  and  a  serpent- 
kind  of  figure  at  either  end.  It  is  made  out  of  a  single 
block  of  fine  grit-stone.  The  circumstance  of  its  being 
oblong,  with  rounded  corners,  is  also  to  be  noticed.  Against 
the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  near  the  altar,  is  placed  an 
elaborate  coffin-lid  of  the  thirteenth  century  ( see  plate), 
adorned  with  a  cross  flory,  and  covered  with  a  richly  foliated 
design.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  are  to  be  seen  three 
other  ancient  coffin-lids  without  any  inscription  or  orna¬ 
ments,  and  a  fourth  of  the  same  kind  lies  in  the  churchyard 
close  to  the  east  window.  On  the  south-western  side  is  the 
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socket  of  the  cross  still  remaining.  The  church  is  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  festival  is  on 
the  2nd  of  February.  The  orientation  is  nearly  due  east. 

Rhoscolyn.  This  parish,  one  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  cwmmwd  of  Menai,  is  situated  on  the  southern  part  of 
Holyhead  island.  The  church  is  the  only  mediaeval  building 
which  it  retains,  although  the  ancient  mansion  of  Bodior, 
one  of  the  oldest  family  seats  in  Anglesey,  is  within  its  limits. 
This  house,  however,  has  been  so  much  altered  by  its  suc¬ 
cessive  occupants,  that  no  characteristics  of  the  original 
edifice  remain.  The  church  is  a  small  building,  being  only 
forty -four  feet  by  nineteen  feet,  external  measure.  Its  date 
is  of  the  Early  Perpendicular  period,  somewhere  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  in  tolerable  pre¬ 
servation.  At  the  western  end  is  a  double  bell-gable ;  on 
the  southern  side  is  a  porch,  with  a  rudely  elliptical  archway 
for  its  entrance,  and  a  doorway  of  good  detail,  very  like 
that  at  Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog,  opening  underneath  it  into 
the  nave.  The  font  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  rather 
singular  design,  (see  plate,)  and  it  stands  at  the  western  end 
of  the  church.  On  the  southern  side  are  two  square-headed 
windows,  one  of  two,  the  other  of  one  light  each ;  and  on 
the  northern,  there  is  a  single-light  square-headed  window, 
and  a  doorway  opposite  the  other,  with  a  four-centered  head. 
The  eastern  window  is  of  two  cinque-foiled  lights,  with  a 
quatre-foil  in  the  head,  and  is  of  good  proportions,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  at  Cerrig  Ceinwen.  The  mouldings  and 
other  details  of  this  building  are  of  good  design  ;  but  the 
church  is  disfigured  by  a  western  gallery,  entered  by  an 
oddly  contrived  staircase  from  the  porch.  The  building  is 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Gwenfaen,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Pawl  Hen,  or  Paulinus,  and  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  originally  called  Llanwenvaen  ;  and  the  festival 
is  that  of  the  Saint,  Nov.  5th.  The  orientation  is  N.E.  by  E. 

It  is  stated  that  the  parish  takes  its  present  name  from  a 
column  erected  on  the  common,  or  Rhos,  by  the  Romans ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  conjecture  is  correct. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  from  the  rocky  eminence  of  Rhos¬ 
colyn,  behind  the  church,  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful 
views  in  the  island  is  to  be  obtained, — rivalling,  on  a  clear 
summer’s  day,  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 


H.  L.  J. 
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While  correcting  a  few  topographical  errors  in  the  article 
thus  headed  at  page  347, 1  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  for  the 
information  of  those  interested  in  genealogy,  that  the  history 
of  most  Welsh  families  will  be  found  in  Burke’s  Peerage 
and  Landed  Gentry ,  or  in  the  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales , 
by  Lewys  Dwnn.  Pedigrees  of  several  families  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  not  in  either  of  these  publications, 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Harl.  MSS.,  1971, 2  brought 
down  to  1620-40  ;  some  of  whom  we  believe  are  still  in 
existence,  as  Burchinshaw  of  Llansannan ;  but  the  MSS. 
at  the  College  of  Arms,  such  as  those  of  Vincent,  are  more 
to  be  depended  on ;  and  a  descent  to  the  present  time,  if 
there  proved  and  registered,  would  be  legal  evidence,  in 
claims  to  name  and  estate  that  may  arise  in  future  times. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  difficulty  that  sometimes  arises 
in  these  cases  is  mentioned  in  the  July  number  of  Burlte  s 
Patrician.  General  Egerton,  on  claiming  the  earldom  of 
Bridgewater,  could  not  find  the  register  of  his  father’s  mar¬ 
riage  in  consequence  of  the  ceremony  having  been  performed 
in  a  Pew  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  which  pew  was 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s.  After  about  a  year’s  search, 
an  old  man  who  had  seen  an  advertisement  came  forward ; 
and  having  been  the  clerk  at  the  time,  explained  the  fact. 
If  this  had  happened  a  few  generations  earlier,  probably 
the  evidence  would  never  have  been  produced. 

The  leading  gentry  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North 
Wales,  such  as  Owen  Sire  de  Glendore,  Puleston,  Hanmere, 

1  Line  7, read  Clough— 348,line9, die  1441, albs.— 349, line  8,habendi ; 
line  18,  Perthewig;  line  29, 1697.— 350,  line  6,  seal;  line  22, 80;  line  24, 
insert  a  reference  (2)  to  Grandfather;  line  26,  insert  (3)  to  Hugh,  and  (4)  to 
comp1*;  line  29,  read  Cadmaleder ;  line  30,  P erthewig ;  add  to  Note;  “In 
a  plan  dated  1768,  two  fields  adjoining  the  house  and  wood  ha \e  Mrs.  Anne 
added  to  Croft  ucha,  and  issa;  not  named  as  part  of  her  jointure,  but  no 
doubt  enclosed  in  her  time. — 351,  line  6,  Mutton  ;  the  Notes,  insert  (3) 
before  “  From  her  Marriage ;”  and  (4)  before  u  From  the  mill.  3o2, 
line  11,  read  Mr.  P.  made  haste.— 353,  line  3,  after  counter  compony 
insert  arg.  and  sab.;  line  18,  1933;  line  32,  about. 

2  The  following  Nos.  also  contain  Welsh  descents  or  arms;  1933, 

1935-6, 1961,  1969,  1970-8,  2288-9,  2291-9,  2414,  3325,  3538,  4031, 

4131,  4291 ;  all  others  being  copies  of  1143,  entitled,  “  The  ancient 
descent  of  divers  noble  housen,”  &c. 
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Stanlegh,  Latham,  Hesketh,  Pigot,  &C.,1  were  deponents  in 
favour  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  who  claimed  (a.d.  1386- 
1390)  the  coat  of  arms  “azure  a  bend  or;”  but  which  was 
allowed  to  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  on  whose  side  appeared  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  others  of  high  rank ;  also  Geoffrey  Chaucer , 
Esquire. 

Frankleyn,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  title 
after  the  name  ;  and  though  described  by  Shakspeare  as  one 
of  small  means,  was  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  next  in  rank  to  a  Peer’s  or  Knight’s  son  or  other 
created  Esquire,  and  in  his  will  or  other  deed,  would  no 
doubt  have  assumed  the  addition  of  Esquire ,  not  Gent. 

Sir  John  Fortescue’s  words  are — “  There  is  scarce  a  small 
village  in  which  you  may  not  find  a  Knight ,  an  Esquire ,  or 
some  substantial  householder  commonly  called  a  Frankleyn , 
possessed  of  considerable  estate  ;  besides  others  who  are 
called  Freeholders ,  and  many  Yeomen ,  of  estates  sufficient 
to  make  a  substantial  Jury.” 

The  word  Gent.,  as  a  title  after  the  name,  will  not  be  found 
before  about  1430, 2  and  was  most  probably  first  used  by  those 
gentry  who  had  not  the  amount  of  income  that  compelled 
Knighthood.  Esquire ,  (first  used  by  those  not  attendant 
on  Knights,  about  1345,)3  having  been  assumed  by  all  who 
compounded4  for  a  sum  of  money  when  called  . on  to  receive 
that  honour.  And  until  a  late  time,  no  gentleman  will  be 
found  described  Esquire ,  unless  of  very  considerable  fortune. 

Master  (Mr.)  was  only  used  by  the  gentleman.  Thus, 
in  1642,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Colonel, 
writes — “  a  very  honest  man,  who  could  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  gentry,  tho’  he  were  called  Mr.  Lomax.” 

Arms  were  invariably  granted  as  a  sign  of  the  bearer  being 
gentle  ;  and  the  freeholder  not  of  the  gentry,  and  thus  not 
bearing  arms,  will  be  found  described  “Yeoman.”  The  words 
in  a  very  old  grant  at  the  College  of  Arms,  (a.d.  1376,)  given 
in  Lower  s  Cur.  of  Heraldry ,  are  “  en  la  campaigne  dez 

1  Two  or  three  of  the  Donnes  appeared, no  doubt  members  of  the  Dones 
of  Utkinton,much  connected  with  North  Wales,  a  pedigree  of  which  family 
is  given  in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  from  whom,  probably,  a  correspondent, 
page  190,  descends,  though  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove. 

2  Sidney.  (Haydn,  Die.  of  Dates.) 

3  Stowe.  Meyrick.  (lin'd.) 

4  Pari.  Fist.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  common  idea,  that  (v.  11,  p.  246,) 
so  much  a  year  makes  a  legal  Esquire. 
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autriez  auncients  gentils  et  nobleis  liommes,  et  pour  la  re¬ 
membrance  de  celle  gentilesse ,  &c.,  Jay  devise,  &c.” 

Shakspeare,  whom  no  subject  appears  to  have  escaped, 
alludes  to  these  distinctions  :  see  that  amusing  dialogue, 
Taming  of  the  Shi'ew,  act  ii.,  see.  1  ;  also  Hamlet,  act  v., 
see.  1  ;  Henry  VI.,  p.  1,  act  ii.,  see.  4  ;  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  act  i.,  see.  1,  act  iii.,  see.  4. 

It  is  probably  from  ignorance  of  heraldry  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  the  many  are  daily  assuming  arms  found 
attached  to  their  names  in  a  dictionary,  or  which  an  en¬ 
graver  may  recommend.  A  more  informed  taste  would 
surely  prefer  as  a  signet,  the  head  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Locke,  &c.,  to  a  crest  or  shield  which  they  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  having  inherited. 

An  Anglo-Cambrian. 
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AMATORY  POEMS  BY  PRINCE  HYWEL  AB  OWAIN. 

(See  Myv.  Arch.,  pp.  275,  276,  278.) 

“  KARAFY  GAER  WENNGLAER,”  &c. 

I  love  the  fair  fortress  encompassed  with  green, 

Where  the  bashful  one  watching  the  sea  mew  is  seen ; 

Oh  !  there  I  would  wander,  entranced  with  the  fair, 

And  moments  of  long-cherished  ectasy  share  : 

There, — hang  on  her  smile,  by  its  witchery  blest, 

There, — whisper  the  passion  that  burns  in  my  breast ; 

With  the  maid, — fair  as  wave  when  it  breaks  on  the  shore, 

Our  love  in  sweet  sympathy’s  accent  to  pour. 

Her  charms  rise  before  me,  transcendently  now, 

As  the  hue  of  the  glacier  that  gilds  the  peak  s  brow  j 
Tho’  rudely  disdained  at  Gogyrvan’s1  proud  tower, 

Where  the  gentle  one  promised  a  first  trysting  hour, 

My  soul  is  o’erwhelmed  by  love’s  passionate  sway, 

And  my  spirit,  like  Garwy’s,2  is  wasting  away ; 

For  the  Beauty  still  smiles,— still  her  lover  enthrals, 

Tho’  he  ne’er  may  again  tread  Gogyrvan’s  proud  walls. 

1  Caer  Gogyrvan  is  described  by  Pennant  as  a  large  encampment,  a 

little  to  the  north-west  of  Oswestry.  .  . 

2  Garwy  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  three  courteous  and  amorous  kmgnts 

of  Arthur’s  court. — See  Myv.  Arch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74,  T.  119. 
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“  CARAFY  GAER  UALCHWEITH,”  &c. 

I  love  Gyvylclii’s1  stately  halls, 

Within  its  princely  towers  to  roam ; 

The  gallant  heart  may  scale  those  walls, 

Tho’  near  them  breaks  the  torrent’s  foam. 

My  gifted  love, — this  home  so  fair, 

Where  verdant  lawns  o’erhang  the  sea, 

Will  leave, — to  soften  Avon’s  air, 

And  brighten  Snowdon’s  wilds  with  me. 

No  costly  home, — no  rich  array, — 

My  soul’s  enslaver  would  possess  : 

If  aught  availed  a  poet’s  lay, 

Her  lover’s  arms  this  hour  she’d  bless. 


“  ASSWSISWNY  HEDDIW,”  &c. 

I’d  harness  thee,  my  steed  of  grey, 

And  rove  o’er  Gwynedd’s  plains  this  day, 
Ere  death,  once  more  to  see  my  fair, 

And  end  with  her  this  wasting  care. 

Tho’  nobly  born,  care’s  cankering  blight 
Sheds  o’er  my  cheek  the  pale  wave’s  light ; 
No  social  scene  allays  my  pain, 

I  sigh  for  her,  yet  sigh  in  vain  ! 

Tho’  still  my  muse  her  beauty  sings, 

The  muse  itself  no  healing  brings, 

My  heart  is  wrung  by  woe  for  one 
Of  slender  waist  with  golden  zone. 

How  sadly  lorn  has  life  become 
To  me,  amid  my  kindred’s  home  ; 

Oh  !  that  kind  death  to  Christ  above 
Had  borne  me,  ere  I  felt  this  love  ! 


“  HARAFY  AMSER  HAF,”  &c. 

In  summer  I  love  on  my  charger  to  roam 
Then  joyous  the  warrior  before  his  chief  s  eye, — 

Then  active  the  limbs, — then  white  the  sea  foam, 

And  changed  is  the  beautiful  apple  tree’s  dye  ! 

1  A  graphic  description  of  this  venerable  fortress  is  given  in  Gibson’s 
edition  of  Camden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  804. 
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But  idly  my  shield  on  my  shoulder  I  wear, 

For  my  love’s  unrequited, — I’ve  loved  and  despair  ! 

Keridwen,  slender,  graceful  maid, 

Fair  as  gloamin’s  softest  shade, 

Of  witching  form,  of  aspect  sweet, 

A  rush1  might  trip  her  fairy  feet, 

The  beauteous  sylph  of  modest  mien 
Seems  but  ten  summers  to  have  seen  : 

In  earlier  years,  unknown  to  guile, 

The  youthful  fair  was  frank  and  free ; 

A  woman  now, — less  oft  the  smile, 

Than  word  of  coldness  welcomes  me. 

Shall  a  pilgrim  again  to  the  trysting  tree  hie  ? 

How  long  shall  I  sue  thee  ?■ — Assent,  or  I  die  ! 

If  the  madness  of  loving  unmans  my  soul  now, 

He,  who  searches  all  hearts,  will  forgiveness  bestow. 

M.  C.  Ll. 

Llan.  Vicarage. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  ANTIQUITIES  AT  CILCAIN, 

FLINTSHIRE. 

The  very  judicious  restorations  and  reparations  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  church  of  Cilcain,  near  Mold, 
have  brought  to  light  several  interesting  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  splendid  carved  oaken 
roof,  ordinarily  stated  to  have  been  brought  from  Basing- 
werk  Abbey,  as  that,  I  trust,  will  receive  what  it  so  richly 
deserves — a  separate  illustration  and  description  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis.  My  intention  is  rather  here  to 
notice  several  lapidary  monuments  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  repairs. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Ancient  Font,  which  not  only  in 
its  form,  but  also  in  its  sculptured  ornaments,  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  This  was  found  in  the  ground,  buried 
about  a  yard  deep,  beneath  the  pulpit,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.  It  is  much  the  worse  for  the  bad  usage  it  has 

1  The  floors  of  the  apartments  of  even  the  higher  orders  were,  in  former 
times,  strewn  with  rushes.  See  an  interesting  note  in  the  Mabinogion,  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  No.  I,  p.  101,  where  mention  is  made  of  Davydd 
ab  Owain. 
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been  subjected  to ;  but  when  entire,  formed  a  square  basin 
in  its  upper  part,  the  external  measure  of  which  is  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  has  the  angles 
cut  off,  so  as  to  form  an  octagon,  standing  upon  an  octagonal 


.  1  FOOT  -6  INCHS . > 


base  not  quite  so  large  as  the  rectangular  upper  part.  I 
have  nowhere  met  with  such  a  curious  formed  font  in  my 
ecclesiological  rambles,  nor  is  there  such  a  shaped  one  repre¬ 
sented  in  Vanvoorst’s  work  on  Fonts.  The  interior  forms 
an  ob -conical  basin,  having  a  small  circular  hole  at  the  base 
for  the  discharge  of  the  water.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in 
this  respect  the  font  is  also  remarkable,  as  it  is,  thirdly,  in 
the  character  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  surface. 
This,  when  the  font  was  entire,  consisted  of  twelve  groups  of 
trifoliations  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  composed  of  five  lines 
variously  disposed,  so  as  to  form  festoons  and  angulated 
patterns,  quite  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  met  with  either 
in  stone  work  or  in  MSS.,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
font  in  the  dilapidated  church  of  Llanidan,  in  Anglesey, 
whereof  a  figure  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  third  Number  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis.  This  pattern,  it  will  be  seen,  partakes  in  no 
way  of  the  Gothic  style  of  ornament,  but  rather  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  Norman,  so  that  we  shall  perhaps  be  not  far 
wrong  in  assigning  the  twelfth  century  as  its  date.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  repaired  and  placed  in  the  church, 
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instead  of  the  present  font,  which  is  destitute  of  architectural 
character. 

Another  relic,  of  which  I  also  subjoin  a  sketch,  is  the 
head  of  a  cofhn-lid,  ornamented  with  a  cross  flory  of  a  very 
simple  but  extremely  elegant  and  characteristic  design.1 


- - if, inclus- . . . 


This  stone  now  stands  in  the  adjoining  garden  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  Cilcain,  but  it  ought,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the 
monuments  subsequently  noticed,  to  be  imbedded  into  the 
wall  of  the  church,  and  so  secured  from  further  danger. 
The  fracture  across  the  stone  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  the  lower  part  of  the  pattern  being  here  added  from 
the  design  of  the  upper  part ;  probably  the  stem  of  the 
cross  was  attached  as  represented  by  dots. 

Another  coffin-lid  or  grave-stone  (from  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  head  lias  been  broken  off)  is  also  at  Cilcain.  It 
bears  the  bust  of  a  man,  with  the  hands  crossed  on  the 
breast,  executed  in  a  very  rude  style  of  art,  and  with  an 
inscription  round  the  edge  of  the  lower  half  of  the  stone,  to 
the  following  effect : — 

X  HIC  IACET  MARRED  T:  IERWERTH. 

From  the  style  of  these  letters  I  presume  this  stone  to  be  of 
the  thirteenth,  or  early  part  of  the  fourteenth,  century ;  but 

1  I  found  somewhat  similar  coffin-lids  used  for  the  step  of  the  western 
doorway  in  the  church  of  Tremeircliion,  and  also  for  the  step  into  the 
western  gate  of  the  church-yard  at  Diserth.  I  may  mention  that  these 
coffin-lids  or  grave-stones  marked  with  incised  crosses,  more  or  less  orna¬ 
mented,  are  much  commoner  in  South  than  in  North  Wales. 
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must  leave  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Meredith  Iorwerth,  whom 
it  commemorates,  to  the  Welsh  antiquaries. 


In  addition  to  the  preceding,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  an 
early  inscribed  and  ornamented  coffin-lid  has  been  found 
to  have  been  used  for  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  into  the 
vestry  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  with  the  face  down¬ 
wards.  Another  early  stone,  with  a  very  rampant  lion,  and 
part  of  an  inscription  in  characters  similar  to  those  of 
Meredith  Iorwerth’ s  stone,  is  also  built  into  the  south  wall 
of  the  church,  in  the  inside,  near  the  pulpit ;  and  a  fifth, 
with  the  effigy,  in  low  relief,  of  a  female,  in  a  very  rude  but 
interesting  style  of  art,  is  still  used  as  the  coping  stone  of 
one  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  it  may  be  displaced  from  its  present 
situation,  and  fixed  in  a  more  fitting  one,  to  which  its 
singularity  alone  ought  to  entitle  it ;  indeed,  I  trust,  that 
a  figure  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  a  future  number  of  the 
Archaologia  Cambrensis.  The  church-yard  also  contains 
the  plain  slender  shaft  of  a  fifteenth  century  church-yard 
cross,  of  which  the  head  is  probably  buried  in  the  ground 
near  the  shaft. 


Hammersmith,  20th  July,  1846. 


J.  0.  Westwood. 
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The  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  monastic  house,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  established  it,  are 
unknown.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth, 
circa  a. d.  1200;  but  this  notion  is  erroneous,  as  appears 
from  that  prince’s  charter  recited  in  certain  proceedings 
against  the  abbot,  temp.  Edward  III.  He  there  especially 
mentions  previous  “  charters  and  donations”  given  to  the 
monks  by  Meredith  and  Griffith,  sons  of  Conan,  and  by 
Howel,  son  of  Griffith  (about  the  year  1198).  Prince 
Llewelyn  was,  however,  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the 
monastery,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  charter,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  by  and  bye.  There  is  no  improbability  in 
supposing  that  some  brethren  from  Citeaux,  travelling  into 
this  part  of  Wales,  were  struck  with  the  beauty  and  seclusion 
of  the  spot,  and  that,  having  taken  up  their  residence  on  it, 
they  afterwards  procured  the  sanction  of  the  princes  of  the 
country,  and  the  munificent  aid  both  of  them  and  the  nobles. 
Many  a  monastery  has  been  first  established  in  as  fortuitous 
and  unpremeditated  a  manner  as  this ;  and  what  originated 
in  the  humble  piety  of  a  few  recluses,  has  afterwards  grown 
up  into  a  mighty  engine  of  religion,  learning,  and  science. 

The  abbev  was  of  the  Cistercian  order,  under  the  invoca- 
«/ 

tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  establishment  of  any  considerable  size;  judging 
indeed  from  the  buildings  still  extant,  as  well  as  from  the 
absence  of  any  notable  event  connected  with  its  history,  we 
are  inclined  to  rank  it  amongst  the  least  important  of  the 
houses  of  that  order.  No  doubt  the  seclusion  of  its  situation, 
and  the  wild  simplicity  of  the  surrounding  country,  tended 
to  stamp  upon  its  inmates  that  character  of  contented 
quietness  which,  while  it  withdraws  men  from  the  sphere 
of  historical  renown,  ensures  them  means  “  to  keep  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  way”  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Few  spots  indeed  can  be  found  more  lovely  in  the  wide 
range  of  Cambrian  scenery  than  the  site  of  Cymmer.  Not 
inferior  to  that  of  Valle  Crucis  in  sylvan  richness,  it  is  far 
superior  in  mountain  grandeur ;  and,  like  all  this  part  of 
Merionethshire,  may  be  compared,  without  any  fear  of 
disparagement,  to  some  of  the  choicest  vales  of  Switzerland. 
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The  Mawddach  dashes  wildly  by  it ;  hills  diversified  with 
wood  and  rock  are  all  around  ;  beyond  the  green  meadows 
of  the  vale  of  Dolgellau  are  seen  the  precipitous  and  varied 
ridges  of  Cadair  Idris,  while  close  upon  the  abbey  itself  are 
groves  and  wooded  glades  well  fitted  for  retirement  and  holy 
contemplation.  It  forms  one  of  those  rich  scenes  so  precious 
to  the  interpreter  of  nature’s  fair  face ;  every  one  is  delighted 
at  seeing  it ;  all  leave  it  with  lingering  regret. 

The  name  of  Cymmer  indicates  the  confluence  of  two 
streams,  and  the  abbey  is  in  fact  situated  not  very  far  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Mawddach  and  the  Wynion ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  commonly  known  on  the  spot  by  the  appellation 
of  Y  Vanuer.  Its  former  name  has  indeed  led  the  learned 
Dugdale  into  the  error  of  confounding  it  with  the  abbey  of 
Cwm  Hir,  in  Radnorshire,  a  mistake  which  has  been  only 
partially  rectified  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon.  The 
charter  alluded  to  above  will  be  found  in  all  the  editions 
of  Dugdale,  under  the  head  of  Cwm  Hir ;  and  even  more 
recent  writers,  in  mentioning  an  attack  made  by  Henry  III. 
on  the  latter  monastery,  have  erroneously  attributed  it  to 
the  one  we  are  now  writing  of  at  the  foot  of  Cadair  Idris  ! 
We  believe  that  Henry  III.  never  set  foot  in  Merionethshire. 

Architecture  of  the  Abbey. — The  conventual  buildings 
still  standing  consist  of  the  church,  with  portions  of  its  aisles 
or  side  chapels,  and  part  of  a  mansion  on  the  western  side, 
commonly  called  the  Abbot’s  House.  This  is  not  older  than 
the  sixteenth  century ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than  a  large 
hall  with  a  few  rooms  attached,  but  the  latter  are  so  much 
altered  that  all  their  architectural  character  is  destroyed. 
The  oaken  roof  of  the  hall  remains,  but  the  windows  are  as 
recent  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  this  house  was  used 
as  a  dwelling  by  some  members  of  the  Vaughan  family. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  an  avenue  of  magnificent  lime 
trees,  leading  to  the  abbey,  and  throwing  a  congenial  gloom 
over  the  solemn  scene,  was  planted. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  how  far  the  monastic 
buildings  extended,  nor  what  was  their  form.  They  pro¬ 
bably  lay  westward  of  the  church,  since  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  that  building  tradition  has  always  pointed 
out  the  site  of  a  burying-ground  It  is  probable  that  what 
is  now  a  garden  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church  may 
have  been  the  cloister,  for  bones  have  been  found  in  it ;  and 
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that  an  ancient  well  or  reservoir,  at  its  south-western  angle, 
may  have  been  there  even  in  the  time  of  the  monks.  A 
small  building  eastward  of  this  garden,  and  now. used  as  a 
stable,  has  an  old  loophole  at  its  eastern  end,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  other  than  an  outer  office. 

The  church,  which  has  its  orientation  east  by  north,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  central  aisle,  and  apparently  of  two  side  ones  ; 
though  whether  there  were  transepts  or  not,  which  is  not 
improbable,  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of  deciding.  The 
edifice  has  been  much  altered,  but  its  arrangement  will  be 
perceived  by  the  annexed  plan,  in  which  the  darkest  parts 

West. 


East. 
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indicate  what  is  decidedly  of  ancient  date,  and  the  lighter 
portion  those  that  are  modern  or  altered,  while  the  unshaded 
lines  show  what  may  probably  have  been  the  walls  that 
completed  the  symmetry  of  the  design. 

The  whole  is  now  greatly  dilapidated,  and  grown  over  with 
ivy  at  the  eastern  end  in  so  beautiful  and  extraordinary  a 
manner  that,  much  as  it  conceals  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building,  our  love  for  the  picturesque  is  too  strong  to 
allow  of  our  wishing  it  removed.  A  sycamore  tree,  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  also  grows  within  the  limits  of  the 
tower,  while  another  of  large  size  has  found  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing  for  its  roots  on  the  walls.  We  believe  that  it  is  intended 
to  prevent  this  venerable  pile  from  falling  into  further  decay ; 
and  if  a  system  of  judicious  reparation  (such  as  has  been 
adopted  so  successfully  at  Caernarvon  Castle,  by  A.  Salvin, 
Esq.)  were  resorted  to,  this  little  gem  of  an  abbatial  church 
might  still  nestle  securely  amidst  its  groves  for  many  ages. 

The  central  aisle  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by 
twenty-seven  feet  wide  internally;  the  tower  is  about  four¬ 
teen  feet  square ;  the  side  walls,  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  lower  half  of  the  clerestory  windows,  are  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  about  three  feet  thick.  The  soil  is  encum¬ 
bered  with  rubbish  and  weeds,  but  is  nearly  at  a  level  with 
what  must  have  been  the  original  floor,  as  is  shown  by  the 
threshold  of  a  southern  doorway.  There  are  no  traces  of 
coffin-lids  or  monumental  remains  of  any  kind.  The  style  of 
the  whole  is  uniform,  and  is  of  that  peculiar  period  of  transition 
from  Norman  to  Early  Pointed,  which  tallies  with  the  time  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth,  though  the  same  style  might  in  any 
English  building  be  assigned  to  a  date  many  years  earlier. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  architectural  details  of  the 
edifice,  though  simple,  are  well  and  carefully  worked ;  the 
stone  used  for  the  dressings  is  sometimes  a  hard  close  grained 
red  sandstone,  at  others  a  reddish  grit  stone,  containing  mica 
with  black  crystals  and  quartz.  The  walls  are  in  general 
badly  built,  the  stones  being  very  loose,  and  the  southern 
and  northern  ones  are  not  bonded  into  the  eastern.  They 
have,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  being  drilled  through  and 
through  in  a  multitude  of  places  with  the  square  holes,  most 
inharmoniously  called  squints.  In  the  present  instance  the 
use  of  these  holes,  occurring  as  they  do  at  all  altitudes,  from 
the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  and 
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pierced  quite  through  with  great  care,  is  altogether  proble¬ 
matical.  We  never  saw  so  many  in  any  other  building  of 
the  same  size.  8 

The  tower  has  three  widely  splayed  windows,  the  western¬ 
most  of  which  is  altered  at  the  bottom  into  a  doorway,  and 
a  circular  staircase  at  the  south-western  corner  remains  with 
a  ruined  nowell,  but  the  upper  story,  to  which  it  led,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  This  tower  has  angular  buttresses  of 
a  section,  and  in  a  position  quite  anomalous  for  the  period 
at  which  it  was  erected. 


H.L.J. 


Sedilia,  restored. 


G.A.H. 


Three  arches  with  octagonal  piers,  of  rather  obtuse  cur¬ 
vature  for  the  Early  Pointed  period,  are  observable  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  nave ;  they  probably  divided  a  chapel 
from  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  southern  side 
opposite  to  them  has  disappeared,  but  a  little  beyond  them 
the  old  wall  evidently  terminates,  and  a  more  recent  one 
then  intervenes,  until  it  is  met  by  the  trace  of  a  broken  arch 
near  the  eastern  end.  In  the  southern  wall  occurs  an  Early 
Pointed  doorway,  with  two  shafts  on  either  side,  and  two 
orders  of  bold  mouldings ;  it  now  opens  under  a  higher  arch, 
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with  a  circular  head,  into  the  garden,  but  it  must  have  once 
served  as  an  entrance  to  a  chapel.  In  the  same  wall, 
between  the  doorway  and  the  eastern  end,  are  three  sedilia, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  with  one  of  the  arches  which 
has  fallen  down  restored,  as  we  hope  it  will  shortly  be.  They 
are  of  elegant  proportions,  and  contain  curious  little  shelves 
or  recesses  for  placing  the  breviaries  used  by  the  officiating 
priests.  These  recesses  are  made  of  slate.  Beyond  the 
sedilia  is  a  low  pointed  recess,  extending  into  the  chapel, 
which  might  have  served  as  the  arched  covering  of  a  tomb, 
but  is  now  blocked  up ;  and  beyond  this  again  a  small 
piscina,  with  a  shelf  like  the  sedilia,  but  without  a  drain. 
In  the  northern  wall  is  another  similar  arch  or  recess  rather 
larger  than  the  former,  but  also  extending  through  the  wall 
into  the  northern  chapel  or  aisle,  and  intended  for  the  same 
purposes,  or  for  an  Easter  sepulchre.  The  eastern  end  is 
lighted  by  three  lofty,  well-proportioned  lancets,  with  bold 
splays,  and  above  them,  in  the  gable,  though  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  ivy,  are  three  smaller  lancet-shaped  apertures. 
There  are  four  clerestory  windows  greatly  dilapidated,  but 
apparently  of  two  lights  each,  on  the  southern  side ;  and 
perhaps  the  position  of  the  rood-loft  may  be  determined 
from  the  holes  left  in  the  walls  when  it  was  pulled  down. 
According  to  tradition  this  rood-loft  now  graces  Llanegryn 
Church,  near  Towyn.  In  the  northern  aisle  a  portion  of 
very  old  timber  work  remains  in  the  roof,  but  whether  it 
be  in  the  position  it  originally  held,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 


H.L.J.  Details  of  Sedilia.  G.A.H. 
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Legal  Documents  connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Abbey. — The  earliest  authentic  mention  which  we  find  made 
of  the  abbey  occurs  in  the  Taxatio,  a.d.  1291,  and  the  ex¬ 
tract  relating  to  it  we  give  below.  We  next  find  it  noticed 
in  the  pleadings  in  Quo  Warranto ,  about  24th  Edward 
III.,  before  Richard  de  Stafford  and  his  associates,  justices 
itinerant  of  the  prince  in  North  Wales.  (Vide  Record  of 
Caernarvon ,  pp.  199-202.)  The  abbot  is  therein  stated  to 
have  been  summoned  to  show  by  what  right  he  claimed 
certain  privileges,  inasmuch  as  the  holding  of  them  and  of 
various  properties,  which  he  claimed,  militated  against  the 
statute  of  Mortmain.  The  record  then  states  as  follows  : — 
“  And  the  aforesaid  abbot  came  and  said  that  a  certain 
Llewelyn  son  of  Gervase  (Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth)  formerly 
Prince  of  North  Wales  by  his  charter  had  given  granted 
and  confirmed  to  the  then  Abbot  of  Cymmer,  predecessor 
of  this  very  abbot,  all  the  aforesaid  liberties  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  successors  for  a  pure  and  perpetual  eleemosynary 
gift,  which  charter  the  Lord  Edward,  formerly  King  of 
England,  great-grandfather  of  our  Lord  the  present  Prince, 
after  he  had  conquered  Wales,  inspecting,  ratified  granted 
and  confirmed  by  his  letters  patent.  And  he  further  said 
that  the  Lord  Edward,  lately  King  of  England,  grandfather 
of  the  present  Prince,  while  the  Principality  of  Wales  was  in 
his  hands,  inspecting  the  same  letters  patent  of  the  Lord 
Edward,  great-grandfather,  &c.,  ratified  granted  and  con¬ 
firmed  them  by  his  letters  patent  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 
And  he  produced  the  same  letters  patent  of  the  Lord 
Edward  King,  the  grandfather,  &c.,  which  testified  to  the 
foregoing  in  these  words  : — ‘  Edward  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  England  Lord  of  Ireland  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to 
all,  &c.,  we  have  inspected  the  letters  patent  of  the  Lord 
Edward  of  illustrious  memory  late  King  of  England,  our 
father  in  these  words: — 4  Edward,  &c.,  we  have  inspected  the 
charter  which  Lewelin  son  of  Gervase  (Llewelyn  aploiweith) 
formerly  Prince  of  North  Wales,  gave  to  the  Abbot  and 
monks  of  Kymer,  in  Wales,  in  these  words  :  “  To  all  sons 

of  Holy  Mother  Church  as  well  present  as  future,  to  whose 
notice  the  tenor  of  these  present  letters  shall  come,  Lywelin 
son  of  Gervase  Prince  of  North  Wales  greeting  and  peace 
Whereas  we  are  bound  by  all  that  in  us  lies  to  secure  to  a 
the  benefits  of  peace,  especially  to  those  whom  the  order  ot 
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religion  recommends,  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  provide 
carefully  that  they  be  not  molested  unjustly  through  breach 
of  the  peace.  Therefore  hearing  the  petitions  of  our  beloved 
brethren  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor,  devoutly  serving  God  and  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary  at  Kymer,  and  living  regularly  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  our  patron,  and  being  inclined  to  their 
petition,  wishing  diligently  to  provide  for  their  use  whatever 
we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on  them  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  others  or  by  our  fellow  Princes,  we  have  determined 
to  give  a  confirmation  under  our  seal,  in  order  that  what 
has  been  given  justly  may  not  at  a  future  period  be  taken 
away  by  any  unjust  presumption.  We  have  moreover 
thought  fit  to  commit  to  this  writing  in  a  clear  manner 
the  names  of  lands  given  to  the  same  monks  by  ourselves 
and  others  our  brothers  the  Princes,  together  with  their 
entire  boundaries  and  appurtenances,  according  as  is  better 
and  more  certainly  and  more  manifestly  contained  in  the 
charters  and  donations  of  the  Lords  the  Princes,  Meredith  to 
wit  and  Griffith  sons  of  Konan,  and  Howel  son  of  Griffith, 
and  others ;  and  according  as  the  said  Princes  have  more 
fully  and  expressly  conferred  and  given  to  the  said  monks 
all  the  lands  and  liberties,  Kymmer  to  wit,  in  which  place 
their  monastery  is  situated,  &c.” 

The  charter  then  goes  on  at  great  length  to  recite  the 
various  lands,  with  their  boundaries,  as  belonging  to  the 
abbey  ;  but  we  abstain  from  following  it  into  this  detail, 
inasmuch  as  the  document  itself  being  printed  both  in 
Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  and  in  the  Record  of  Caernarvon ,  is 
easy  of  reference,  and  also  because  the  spelling  of  nearly  all 
the  names  recited  is  so  erroneous  or  obsolete,  that  they  would 
convey  little  information  to  the  reader.  Add  to  which,  that 
a  good  idea  of  the  property  of  the  abbey  will  be  formed  from 
other  documents  given  below.  The  remainder  of  the  charter 
is,  however,  curious  on  account  of  the  privileges  and  liberties 
which  it  conveyed  to  the  monks,  and  thus  continues : — 

“  All  the  aforesaid  lands  in  the  three  aforesaid  provinces, 
and  whatever  others  they  have  obtained  or  may  in  future 
obtain,  whether  from  ourselves  or  from  others,  and  also  may 
have  conferred  on  the  Lord  of  Kemmer  and  the  monks  of  the 
same  place,  I  will  warrant  and  maintain  for  myself  and  my 
heirs  as  a  perpetual  donation,  as  well  as  those  given  them 
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by  others ;  in  plains  and  in  woods,  in  meadows,  waters,  mills, 
in  pastures  and  fisheries,  in  stationing  of  nets  in  rivers,  in 
pools  and  ports,  and  in  shores  and  the  sea,  in  liberties  of 
ships  and  boats,  in  the  right  of  having  and  taking  away, 
without  any  contradiction  or  tollage,  their  cargoes  of  the 
property  of  the  monks,  if  by  accident  it  happen  that  they 
become  broken  or  wrecked  by  storm  at  sea ;  in  the  taking 
up  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  and  stone  of  what  kind  soever  ;  in 
having  birds  and  wild  animals  of  what  kind  soever ;  in  dig¬ 
ging  for  and  working  out  mines  and  treasures ;  in  mountains 
and  woods;  in  all  moveables  and  immoveables;  in  possessing 
and  holding  for  their  own  use  all  things,  which  are  contained 
upon  or  beneath  the  said  lands  whether  material  or  imma¬ 
terial  ;  in  holding  all  uses  and  commodities  free  and  quit  of 
all  secular  exaction  or  burthen,  without  the  molestating  or 
calumniating  or  controverting  of  any  one,  without  custom  of 
the  secular  laws,  or  any  tribute  at  any  time,  without  any 
convention  with  any  one,  in  pastures  or  in  other  uses  in  the 
aforesaid  lands  whether  in  co-habitation  or  co-partnership. 
Moreover  we  have  given  and  granted  to  the  monks  that  if 
any  one  of  (our  or  the)  heirs  in  all  the  land  which  is  under 
my  power  shall  make  to  them  a  temporary  concession  of 
land  or  pool,  they  may  have  the  power  and  liberty  of  holding 
and  taking  away  the  produce  of  them.  Being  obedient  in 
all  things,  and  before  all  things,  to  the  precepts  of  our  lord 
the  Pope  we.  have  granted  to  the  aforesaid  brethren  that  the 
privileges  of  the  most  high  Pontiff  corroborated  by  the 
authority  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  whether 
given  or  to  be  given  to  the  said  monks,  shall  have  their  full 
force  and  remain  unshaken  and  inviolate.  Against  those 
however  who  manifestly  infringe  upon  the  apostolical 
authority,  either  by  burning  any  of  the  dwellings  of  these 
monks,  or  by  shedding1  blood  within  the  limits  of  the 
monastery  or  of  their  granges  or  places,  or  by  detaining  a 
man,  or  by  repeatedly  committing  any  act  of  meverence,  by 
robbing  a  man,  or  by  doing  anything  against  the  apostolical 
writings  and  indulgences,  however  dear  or  near  to  us  those 
persons  may  be,  we  will  fully  exercise  seculai  justice  upon 
them,  and  patiently  and  willingly  uphold  the  ecclesiastical 

censure  passed  upon  them.  ’  .  . 

The  charter,  after  further  stipulating  that  it  is  to  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  the  heirs  of  the  grantor,  is  sealed  by  the  prince, 
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and  countersigned  by  “  the  lord  Esau,  then  abbot,”  and  in 
presence  of  numerous  witnesses,  of  whom  are  specially  cited 
Gervase  (or  Iorwerth),  a  professed  monk  of  the  house ; 
Madoc,  a  converted  brother ;  and  Llwydyarth,  a  religious 
brother,  of  Kymmer ;  and  among  the  laymen  by  Gwyn,  son 
of  Ednewyn,  the  prince’s  seneschal;  Eynyawn,  son  of  Rodri; 
Master  Serwith  Ywen,  and  “  many  other  fit  and  faithful 
persons.”  The  date  is  1209.  We  have  followed  Dugdale’s 
reading  of  these  names  as  more  correct  than  that  in  the 
Record  of  Caernarvon.  The  confirmation  by  Edward  I.  is 
dated  at  Westminster,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  that  of  Edward  II.  at  Wigmore 
(Wyggermore),  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  reign.  The  record  of  the  pleading  goes  on  to  state 
that  John  de  Delves,  the  prince’s  deputy,  objected  to  this, 
that  as  the  abbot  had  not  claimed  the  privileges  on  the  last 
journey  of  the  justices  he  ought  to  forfeit  them  to  the  prince; 
but  the  abbot,  in  reply,  offered  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  a  fine  of 
6s.  8d.  for  their  recovery.  John  de  Delves  then  objected 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  charters,  they  conferred 
no  privileges  beyond  confirming  the  original  charter  of 
Llewelyn,  but  that  all  the  privileges  and  rights  granted  by 
the  Welsh  princes  reverted  to  the  crown  of  England  upon 
the  conquest ;  and  further,  that  the  abbot  had  illegally  used 
these  privileges,  which  the  abbot  denied,  and  demanded 
judgment  thereon.  In  the  end,  however,  the  ratifications 
of  the  original  charter  are  allowed  to  stand  good,  and  the 
abbot  is  maintained  in  his  property  and  privileges. 

The  Record  of  Caernarvon  again  notices  the  religious  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Cymmer.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  attorneys  admitted 
on  behalf  of  certain  persons  before  the  justices  itinerant, 
occurs  an  entry  (p.  210)  by  which  the  abbot  of  Kymer  gives 
to  Thomas  de  Engleton,  or  William  de  Campeden,  powers 
of  prosecution  and  defence  against  all  persons  impugning 
his  liberties,  as  well  as  in  all  pleas  and  complaints  for  or 
against  himself  present  or  future,  before  the  justices  itinerant 
of  North  Wales. 

Among  the  petitions  recorded  in  this  book  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  at  pp.  217,  218.  From  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Kymmer,  that  the  Prince  would  take  them  under  his 
protection;  to  which  was  replied  that  the  justice  should 
inform  himself  of  some  trustworthy  person  in  whom  they 
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could  confide,  who  might  be  assigned  for  this  purpose,  &c. 
They  also  assert,  by  petition,  that  the  prince’s  officers  exact 
from  them  annually  38s.  for  maintenance  from  their  manor 
of  Nywgyll,  according  to  the  King’s  Extent,  whence  they 
hold  that  manor  for  an  absolute  and  perpetual  eleemosynary 
gift,  &c.  Answer  was  made  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
by  the  justiciary,  and  their  demand  attended  to.  Upon  the 
representation  of  the  abbot  and  convent  that  they  had  been 
summoned  before  the  justiciary  for  removing  and  burying 
the  body  of  one  of  their  monks  accidentally  drowned,  without 
the  inspection  and  license  of  the  coroner ;  answer  was  made 
that  by  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan,  in  all  things  touching  the 
crown  in  North  Wales,  whatever  was  the  practice  in  England 
should  also  be  the  practice  there,  and  therefore  the  justiciary 
should  do  what  might  seem  to  him  right  and  reasonable. 
They  also  complain  that  the  sheriff  of  Caernarvon  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  perform  suit  in  the  county  and  hundred 
courts,  for  the  same  manor  of  Nywgyll,  &c.;  and  the  reply 
is,  that  they  must  produce  their  charters,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  they  complain  of  the  king’s  wood-wards  entering  upon 
their  woods  in  violation  of  their  charters.  They  are  in¬ 
structed  to  produce  their  charters  by  which  they  claim 
immunity,  &c.  But  they  agree  that  the  king  shall  take 
what  he  requires  and  claims  as  his  right  of  wood  for  his 
own  castles  and  manors,  &c. 

The  documents  above  quoted  contain  nearly  all  that  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Cymmer.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  in  1402,  the  abbot  of  this  house  endeavoured  to  recon¬ 
cile  Owain  Glyndwr  with  his  relative  Hywel  Sele,  and  that 
he  got  them  to  meet  in  Nannau  Park  ;  but  that  Owain  shot 
Hywel  with  an  arrow,  being  perhaps  provoked  to  the  deed 
by  the  latter,  and  that  he  hid  his  body  in  the  immense  oak 
afterwards  called  Ceubren  y  Ellyll. 

Property  of  the  Abbey. — The  property  of  the  abbey 
may  be  made  out  from  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  Taxa¬ 
tion  of  Pope  Nicholas,  recited  in  the  Record  of  Caernarvon , 
and  also  at  a  much  later  period  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.)  from 
the  Valor  JEcclesiasticus,  as  well  as  from  the  Computus 
Ministrorum.1 


1  The  spelling  of  the  Welsh  names  in  all  these  documents,  as  we  find 
them  printed,  is  exceedingly  erroneous. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  ACCOUNT  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
TAXATIO  PAP.  NICH.  IV.  a.d.  1291. 1 

Possessions  of  the  Abhat  of  Kymmer,  in  the  Diocese  of  Bangor. 
The  Abbat  has  the  Grange  of  Nywgyll,  four  caru- 


cates  of  land,  with  other  commodities,  and 

sale  of  pasture  .  45s  0d  4s  6d 

Also  he  has  the  Grange  of  Rhydwarug,  and  the 
Grange  of  Gonelyaut,  with  other  commodities, 
two  carucates  and  a  half  of  land .  25s  0d  2s  6d 


Also  he  has  the  Grange  of  Tre  Maes  Mawr  (or 
Trevaesoer),  and  the  Grange  of  Quirtas,  two 
carucates  of  land,  with  other  commodities  . .  19s  0d  23d 
Also  he  has  the  Grange  of  Albedreydon  and  Ep- 
reydon  and  Bryndedon  Towyn-trewyn  and 
Wermgenyn,  one  carucate  of  land,  with  the 

sale  of  pasture  .  27s  0d  2s  8^d 

Also  he  has  at  Cwmcadian,  Cwmcelli,  Wermes 

Wen,  and  Loucan,  from  the  sale  of  pasture. .  15s  0d  18d 
Also  he  has  at  Cesailgwm,  Waen  Fedur,  Cwm- 
ernes,  Trefadoc  Tyadin,  Angharawt,  and  Dol 
Gaynor,  half  a  carucate  of  land,  with  the  sale 


of  pasture .  27s  8d  2s  9|d 

Also  he  has  at  Cae  Ynys  Elwy,  Caer  Allt,  Hirfod, 

with  the  sale  of  pasture .  10s  0d  12d 

Produce  of  the  Animals  of  the  said  Abbey. 

The  Abbot  has  sixty  cows  :  produce  .  60s  0d  6s  0d 

Also  he  has  twenty-five  sheep  :  produce .  6s  3d  7|d 

The  sum  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of 

Kymmer .  II11  14s  lld 

Sum  of  Tithes  .  23s  6£d 


In  the  Taxatio  the  value  of  the  Returns  and  Obven- 
tions  of  the  Abbot  of  Kymmer  to  the  See  of  Bangor  is  set 
down  at  30  marcs,  with  the  tithes  thence  to  be  deducted, 
33s.  4d. 

We  now  give  the  translation  of  the  return  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  426. 

1  We  here  partly  adopt  the  orthography  of  the  document,  as  quoted  by 
Browne  Willis  in  his  Bangor.  It  requires  further  correction. 
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Monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Kymmer ,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth ,  and  Beaneries  of  Arduddwy,  Estymanner,  and 
Talyhont ,  in  the  Biocese  of  Bangor. 

Value  in  Temporalities. 

County  of  Merioneth.  Township  of  Kymmer. 

#  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Returns  of  Lordship  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 

said  abbot  per  ann  . 

Returns  of  a  mill  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
abbot  per  ann  . 


0  27  8 


Township  of  Llanelltyd. 

Returns  and  Rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  at  the 
same  place  per  ann.  by  the  scrutiny  and  examination 
of  the  commissioners  .  12  3  4 

Township  of  Cwmcadian. 

Returns  and  rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  in  that 

place  per  ann .  55  4 


Township  of  Rhydcrew. 

Returns  and  rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  in  that 
place  per  ann . 


60  0 


Township  of  Llanfacraeth. 

Returns  and  rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  in  that 
place  per  ann.  by  the  scrutiny  and  examination  of 
the  commissioners  .  60  0 


Township  of  Trawsfynydd. 

Returns  and  rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  in  that 
place  per  ann.  by  the  scrutiny  and  examination  of 
the  commissioners  .  4  13  3 


Township  of  Bolgelleu. 

Returns  and  rents  in  the  hands  of  divers  tenants  there 


per  ann .  47  4 

County  of  Caernarvon.  Township  of  Nywgyll. 

Returns  and  rents  there  per  ann .  13  4~] 

Returns  of  24  kyrnocks  9U  12s  and  2  hopis 

16d  of  wheat  at  the  price  each  kyrnock  >10  6  8 

of  8s,  out  of  the  returns  of  the  tenants  of 

the  aforesaid  township  &c .  9  13  4 J 

£  s.  d. 

39  13  8 


Value  in  Spiritualities. 

County  of  Merioneth ,  and  Beaneries  of  Arduddwy,  Estymanner,  and 
Talyhont.  Rectory  of  Llanelltyd. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Value  in  gross  by  the  scrutiny  and  examination 


of  the  commissioners .  100  0 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  YOL.  I.,  SECOND  EDITION.]  3  G 
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Rectory  of  Llanegryn. 

Tithes  of  corn  there  per  ann .  4  0 

Tithes  of  lambs’  wool  there  per  ann .  53 

Rectory  of  Llanfacraeth. 

Tithes  of  corn  there  per  ann .  5 

Tithes  of  lambs  and  wool  there .  66 

Lactuals,  oblations,  and  other  profits  at  Easter  66 


4}  6  13 

°) 

8  >  6  18 

8) 


County  of  Caernarvon  in  the  Deanery  of  Llyn. 

Capel  Ceidio  clear  value  per  ann.  thus  let  to 

J ohnPuleston  Esqe  under  the  commom  seal  1 0 

£  s.  d. 

19  0  20 

£  s.  d. 

58  15  4 


Thence  in  reprisals,  viz. 

Temporalities. 


4 


4 


0 


Fee  of  John  Ludwyn,  bailiff  of  the  lands  in 
Llanfacraeth,  Trawsfynydd  and  Dolgelleu 

per  ann  . 

Fee  of  Jevan  ap  John,  bailiff  of  the  lands  in 
Llanegryn,  otherwise  Rhydcrew,  per  ann. 
Fee  of  Lewis  ap  Howel,  bailiff  and  collector  in 

Nywgyll . . . 

Fee  of  John  ap  Thomas,  bailiff  of  Cwmcadian, 

per  ann . . 

Fee  of  Thomas  ap  Llewelyn,  bailiff  of  Llan- 
elltyd,  per  ann . . . 

Spiritualities. 


13 


13 

26 


4 

4 


>400 


8 


13  4 


13  4J 


Annual  procurations  paid  to  the  Bishop  from 
the  aforesaid  Rectory  of  Llanelltyd  2s., 
Llanegryn  10s.,  and  Llanfacraeth,  10s.. . 
Annual  procurations  paid  to  the  Archdeacon 
for  the  aforesaid  rectories  of  Llanegryn 

3s.  4d.,  and  Llanfacraeth  3s  4d . 

Procurations  paid  every  third  year  at  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  aforesaid  Bishop  22s.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  rate . 

Annual  pension  paid  to  the  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Llanegryn  . 

Clear  value  in  common  years . . 

•  C  Temporalities . . 

V1Z‘  £  Spiritualities  . . 

Thence  a  tenth . . . . . 


22  0 


6  8V  62  0 


6  8 

26  8^ 

£7  2  0 

.  51  13  4 

.  35  13  8 

.  15  19  8 

.  103  4 


26  Hen .  VIII. ,  Act  of  Pari.  Return  made  27  H.  VIII. 
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In  Dugdale’s  Monast .,  v.  74-5,  we  find  the  following:1 — 

COMPUT’  MINISTRORUM  DOMINI  REGIS.  Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

(Abstract  of  Roll  29  Hen.  VIII.  Augmentation  Office.) 

Kymmer  nuper  Monasterium  infra  Episcopat.  Bangor.  County  of 

Merioneth. 

Kymmer — Returns  of  Lordship  lands  (terr’ Dominical’) . .  2  14  4 

Newgull — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  .  10  6  8 

Redcrewe — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will . .  3  5  4 

Llanneltid — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will  10  15  2 

Legelthy — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will .  .  2  8  4 

Cumkaydion — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will  3  2  0 

Transebryn — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will  5  0  0 

Llanvchel — Returns  of  tenants  by  indenture  and  at  will  2  18  0 


Llaneltyde — Returns  of  Tithes  .  5  13  4 

Llanegryn — Ferm  of  Tithes  .  13  13  4 

Radio — Returns  of  Chapel .  0  10  6 


Speed  values  the  property  of  the  abbey  at  £58  15s.  4d. 
per  annum  at  the  dissolution. 

We  may  here  observe  that  two  spots  not  many  miles  from 
the  monastery  appear  by  their  names  to  have  been  connected 
with  it.  One  is  near  Bedd  Porus,  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Dolgellau  to  Trawsfynydd,  where  two  farms  are  called, 
one  Dol  mynach  uchaf  \  the  other  Dol  mynach  isaf.  And 
the  other  lies  up  the  wild  Cwm  Camlan,  where  we  find  a 
small  pool  called  Llyn  Cwm  mynach ,  and  a  farm  by  the 
name  of  Cwm  mynach  ucliaf. 

Descent  of  the  Property  since  the  Dissolution. — For 
the  following  notes  concerning  the  descent  of  the  abbatial 
property,  after  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  fallen  upon  it, 
we  are  indebted  to  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq. 

“  The  earliest  name  which  I  find  in  connection  with  the 
abbey,  after  the  dissolution,  is  that  of  John  Powes,  who  was, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  either  steward  under  the  crown, 
farmer  of  the  abbey  lands,  or  grantee  of  the  monastery,  per¬ 
haps  all  in  succession. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  John  Roberts, 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  Anwyl,  of  Park,  is  described  as  of 
Vanner  ;  but  whether  he  was  owner  or  tenant  is  unknown. 

The  following  notes  are  from  an  old  paper  at  Hengwrt. 

1  The  spelling  of  the  names  in  this  document  is  so  erroneous  that  we  do 
not  attempt  to  correct  them. 
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4  20  June,  22  Eliz.  An  exemplification  of  the  grant  of 
Kymer  to  John  Price  Esq. 

4  29  Sept.  22  Eliz.  A  deed  of  settlement  of  Kymer,  from 
John  Price  to  James  Price,  his  son. 

4  The  case  of  R.  E.  of  Leicester1  touching  the  abbey  of 
Kymer. 

4 . from  John  Powes  to  Sir  James  Pryse,  (of 

Ynys  -y-maengwyn,)  3d  May,  1597. 

4  20  Oct.  1600.  A  deed  vouch"  from  Richard  and  James 
Pryse,  to  others,  of  Kymer. 

[No  date.]  Some  advice  concerning  Vanner,  from  Th: 
Harres  to  Sr  James  Pryse. 

4  24  Aug.  1656.  An  assignment  of  a  Mortgage  on  Van¬ 
ner  from  Robert  Owen  to  H.  V.  [Howel  Vaughan.] 

4  The  [sic]  between  Sir  Rich.  Pryse  and  Sr  Walter  Lloyd 
touching  Vanner. 

4  15  Aug.  1656.  A  deed  of  sale  of  Vanner  from  Walter, 
aP  Sir  Walter  Lloyd,  and  Dame  Bridgett  Lloyd,  to  H.  V. 
[Howel  Vaughan.] 

4  24  Aug*  1656.  An  assignment  of  a  mortgage  upon 
Vanner  from  Robert  Owen  to  H.  V. 

4  28  May,  1657.  A  lease  of  99  years  upon  Vanner  from 
H.  V.  to  Robert  Owen,  and  the  bond  of  performance/ 

20th  Aug.  13  Eliz.  4  Edwardus  Powes, de  Manerio  [query, 
Monasterio  ?]  de  Kymmer,’  is  party  to  a  deed  of  this  date. 

The  present  owner  of  Vanner  is  Lieut. -Col.  Vaughan,  of 
Rug  and  Hengwrt,  uncle  to  Sir  Robert  Williames  Vaughan, 
Bart.”  H.  L.  J. 


THE  PROPOSED  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  list  of 
names  of  those  friends  and  patrons  of  Antiquarian  pursuits, 
who  have  sent  in  to  us  their  written  approvals  of  the  scheme 
proposed  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  (No.  III.,  pp,  281,  et 
sequent.')  It  will  be  seen  that  among  them  are  comprised 
many  of  the  most  active  of  our  Cambrian  Antiquaries ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  reception 
they  have  given  to  the  idea,  started  by  one  of  their  brethren, 

1  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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has  been  exceedingly  favourable.  In  addition  to  these 
gentlemen,  we  have  received  verbal  assurances  of  support 
and  encouragement,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Association, 
from  about  twice  as  many  others,  who  do  not  wish  to 
put  themselves  forward  in  the  scheme,  until  it  shall  have 
received  public  sanction.  In  very  few  quarters  have  we 
found  any  discountenancing  of  the  idea;  and,  though  reasons 
may  be  urged  against  the  formation  of  the  Association,  we 
do  not  admit  of  their  validity,  so  as  to  alter  our  own  notions 
upon  the  subject. 

From  the  number  of  names  we  have  received,  and  from 
the  weight  duly  attached  to  them,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  own  humble  opinion  that  the  Association  pro¬ 
posed  by  “  A  Welsh  Antiquary,”  may  be  established  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that,  if  it  be  properly  organized,  and  carried  out  with  energy 
by  its  members  and  officers,  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  Antiquarian  and  Historical  knowledge  through¬ 
out  Wales.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  permanent 
success,  will  arise  either  from  the  apathy  or  the  dissensions 
of  the  members  ;  but  we  are  not  anxious  to  anticipate  evils 
of  this  nature. 

Since  the  names  returned  to  us,  as  Editors  of  this  Work, 
are  those  of  gentlemen  who  approve  of  the  formation  of  a 
“  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Preservation  of  the  National  Antiquities  of  Wales,”  we  can 
consider  ourselves  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  organs  of 
our  friends  and  supporters,  and  as  their  servants  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
steps  be  taken  towards  the  formation  of  such  an  Association 
before  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  that,  as 
a  preliminary  one,  all  those  gentlemen,  whose  names  have 
been  already  received,  be  considered  members  of  it,  unless 
they  shall  before  January  1st,  1847,  signify  their  wishes  to 
the  contrary.  As,  however,  no  association  can  be  formed 
without  some  specific  set  of  regulations  for  its  government, 
we  further  venture  to  recommend  that  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  be  adopted,  at  least  as  a  temporary  code,  until  the 
members  can  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  of  deciding 
upon  their  own  form  of  government.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association, 
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when  formed,  is  to  be  of  a  gratuitous  nature ;  we  mean, 
without  any  subscription  being  required  on  the  part  of  its 
members ;  and,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  made  a 
perfectly  efficient  body,  without  any  call  of  this  kind  upon 
the  purses  of  its  constituents.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  laws  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  even  as  temporary 
regulations,  would  have  to  be  departed  from — though  in  the 
general  principles  of  government  they  might  stand  good. 

As  Wales  does  not  possess  any  metropolitan  city  where 
the  Association  could  have  a  permanent  locality,  it  must  of 
necessity  become  an  ambulatory  body,  and  must  hold  meet¬ 
ings  at  fixed  periods  in  various  places.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  recommend  that  it  should  hold  an  annual  meeting — 
something  like  that  of  the  Archaeological  Institute — at  one 
or  other  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Principality,  and  the  four 
bordering  counties  ;  and,  to  prevent  local  rivalries,  that  the 
county  towns  of  those  shires  should  be  taken  in  succession, 
as  places  of  assembling.  As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  all  the 
members  at  the  starting  of  such  a  body,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  choose  some  central  town  for  the  first  place  of  meeting, 
where  the  members  might  congregate,  appoint  their  officers, 
and  transact  their  business.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
an  annual  meeting  can  be  attended  without  some  expense, 
and  therefore  we  should  suppose  that  all  members  attending 
such  meetings  would  find  it  necessary  to  subscribe  to  some 
common  fund  for  local  purposes,  — but  not  to  any  other  than 
an  inconsiderable  amount.  Local  secretaries  should  also 
be  appointed  for  each  county,  who  might  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association  in  their  several  districts. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  with  much  diffidence,  being 
merely  such  as  occur  to  us  when  turning  over  in  our  minds 
the  plans  most  suited  to  meet  the  views  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  of  Welsh  Antiquaries  in  general.  The  main 
object  of  the  Association  is  evidently  that  of  forming  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeologists  into  something  like  an  organized  and 
harmonious  body,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  each  other  their  observations,  and  to  act  together  for 
the  common  cause,  with  greater  rapidity  and  effect  than  if 
they  remained  isolated. 

As  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  we  beg  leave 
to  offer  our  pages  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of 
constituting  this  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  regularly 
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publishing  their  reports,  proceedings,  and  papers ;  and  we 
would  request  of  them  the  permission,  in  case  they  accept 
our  proposal,  to  add  to  our  title  that  of  “Journal  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeological  Association.”  And  further,  as  our  Work 
has  been  the  medium  of  making  the  proposed  Association 
known  to  the  public,  we  venture  to  request  that  whoever  feels 
interested  in  the  question  will,  without  delay,  correspond 
with  the  Editors  on  the  subject,  if  there  be  anything  to  alter, 
amend,  or  add  to,  their  suggestions.  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
adding  their  names  to  the  list  of  members  may,  if  they 
please,  make  their  wishes  known  to  us,  and  we  will  add 
them  to  the  list  of  those  who  approve  of  the  Association.  In 
the  meantime,  between  the  day  of  this  present  Number 
appearing  and  the  publication  of  No.  V.,  we  will  put  our¬ 
selves  in  communication  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  sent  in  their  names,  so  that  by  January  1st,  1847,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Association  is  defini¬ 
tively  formed,  and  to  publish  a  list  of  officers,  with  the  place 
and  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting. 

The  Editors. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Antiquaries  who  “  approve  of  the 
formation  of  a  Society  for  the  study  and  preservation  of 
Welsh  National  Antiquities:” — 


Ablett,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Llanbedr  Hall,  Ruthin 
Archibald,  Charles,  Esq.,  Pwllheli,  Caernarvonshire 


Bano-or,  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of,  Deanery,  Bangor 
Bowen,  Rev.  Thomas,  Thistleboon  House,  Swansea 
Brown,  Rev.  T.,  Llanferes,  Denbighshire 

Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  Williams,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Baron  Hill,  Beaumarais 


Caldecot,  Charles,  Esq.,  Llanbedrog,  Caernarvonshire 

Caldecot,  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Llandegwnmg,  Caernarvonshire 

Cliffe,  C.  F.,  Esq.,  Gloucester 

Cliffe,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Gloucester 

Collins,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Chenton,  Swansea 

Collins,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Oxwich,  Swansea 


Davies,  John,  Esq.,  Ordnance  Office,  Tower 

Davies,  Rev.  Jenkins,  Mold,  Flintshire 

Davies,  Rev.  J.,  Reynoldstone,  Swansea 

Dearden,  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Manor,  Rochdale 

Dillwyn,  L.  W.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sketty  Hall,  Swansea 

Dundas,  Major  C.,  Aston  Hall,  Hawarden,  Flintshire 
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Edwards,  Rev.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Llangollen,  Denbighshire 
Evans,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  Plasgwyn,  Anglesey 

Francis,  George  Grant,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Swansea 

Griffith,  Rev.  J.,  Llangynnor,  Caermarthenshire 

Harting,  J.  Vincent,  Esq.,  24,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
Hoare,  F.  B.,  Esq.,  30,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
Hughes,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Pwllheli,  Caernarvonshire 
Hughes,  John,  Esq.,  Lluestgwilym,  Aberystwyth 
Hughes,  W.  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Plascoch,  Anglesey 

James,  Rev.  D.,  F.S.A.,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool 

James,  Rev.  Thomas,  Netherthong,  Huddersfield 

Jevons,  William,  Esq.,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 

Jones,  R.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Beaumarais 

Jones,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.,  Beaumarais 

Jones,  Rev.  H.  Longueville,  M.A.,  Beaumarais 

Jones,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Llanllyfni,  Caernarvon 

Jones,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  ( Tegicl ,)  Nevern,  Pembrokeshire 

Jones,  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  Gian  Llynvi,  Bridgend 

Jones,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chetham’s  Library,  Manchester 

Jones,  Robert,  Esq.,  Caernarvon 

Jones,  Mr.  R.  J.,  ( Alltud  Eifion ,)  Tremadoc,  Caernarvon 
Jones,  Rev.  Robert,  Llaniestyn,  Caernarvonshire 
Jones,  W.,  Esq.,  Ysgybor  Hen,  Caernarvonshire 
Jones,  Mr.  T.,  ( Juvenius ,)  Cefn  y  meusydd,  Caernarvonshire 

Kennedy,  H.,  Esq.,  Architect,  100,  Chancery  Lane,  London 
Knight,  Rev.  H.  H.,  B.D.,  Neath 

Llewelyn,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea 
Llewelyn,  Rev.  R.  Penderel,  M.A.,  Llangynwyd,  Glamorganshire 
Lewis,  Rev.  Evan,  M.A.,  Llanfihangel  Ysgeifiog,  Anglesey 
Lloyd,  Rev.  Maurice  Hedd,  Goodnestone,  Wingham,  Kent 

Maclean,  John,  Esq.,  M.A.S.,  Ordnance  Office,  Tower 
Mealy,  Rev.  R.  R.  Parry,  M.A.,  Perfeddgoed,  Bangor 
Meyrick,  Edmund  E.,  Esq.,  Cefn  Coch,  Anglesey 
Morgan,  Evan,  Esq.,  R.A.,  St.  Helen’s,  Swansea 
Morrall,  Cyrus,  Esq.,  Beaumarais 

Newcome,  The  Ven.  Richard,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  Ruthin 
Nicol,  D.,  M.D.,  Swansea 

Owen,  Rev.  J.,  Rural  Dean,  Llanbedrog,  Caernarvonshire 
Owen,  Rev.  Griffith,  Rural  Dean,  Dolbenmaen,  Caernarvonshire 
Owen,  Ellis,  Esq.,  (  Cynhaiarn,')  Cefn  y  meusydd  isaf,  Caernarvonshire 

Parry,  Major  Gen.,  Sir  L.  P.  J.,  Bart.,  Madryn  Park,  Caernarvonshire 
Parry,  T.  L.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  Madryn  Park,  Caernarvonshire 
Pennant,  The  Hon.  Col.  Douglas,  M.P.,  Penrhyn  Castle 
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Phillips,  Rev.  Samuel,  Llanddewi,  Swansea 
Price,  W.,  Esq.,  Llanfoist,  Abergavenny 
Pugh,  Rev.  D.,  Abererch,  Caernarvonshire 
Pughe,  Mr.  D.  W.,  Caernarvon 

Rees,  Rev.  W .  Jenkin,  Cascob  Rectory,  Presteign 

Rees,  David  Rice,  Esq.,  Llandovery 

Rees,  W.,  Esq.,  Llandovery 

Richards,  John,  Esq.,  Chadwick  Mount,  Liverpool 

Richards,  Rev.  II.,  Ceidio,  Caernarvonshire 

Roberts,  Rev.  G.,  M.A.,  Vicarage,  Monmouth 

Roberts,  Rev.  T.,  Canon  of  Bangor,  Hendre,  Caernarvonshire 

Roberts,  Rev.  Griffith,  Rhiw,  Caernarvonshire 

Roberts,  Mr.  R.,  ( Bard  Trejlys ,)  Treflys,  Caernarvonshire 

Shaw,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37,  Southampton  Row,  London 
Shaw,  J ohn,  Esq.,  Arrowe  Hall,  Cheshire 
Simms,  C.,  Esq.,  Manchester 

Thelwall,  Rev.  Edward,  Llanbedr,  Ruthin 

Turnbull,  W.  B.  D.  D.,  Esq.,  Secretary  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  25,  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh 

Vincent,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  Llanfair  Veehan,  Caernarvonshire 
Vivian,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Singleton,  Swansea. 

Wakeman,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Graig,  Monmouth 

Westwood,  J.  O.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  St.  Peter’s,  Hammersmith 

Williams,  John,  Esq.,  Swansea 

Williams,  John,  Esq.,  Plas  Tan  yr  allt,  Caernarvonshire 
Williams,  J.,  Esq.,  Tynewydd,  Caernarvonshire 
Williams,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  Llangadwaladr,  Denbighshire 
Williams,  Rev.  John  (A&  Ithel ),  Nerquis,  Mold 
Williams,  W.,  Esq.,  Pwllheli,  Caernarvonshire 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Peniarth,  Merionethshire. 


(ffotOTponttence. 


ROMAN  CAMP. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Middlewich,  there  are  traces 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  large  Roman  camp,  not  altogether  without 
interest  to  Welsh  antiquaries.  They  occur  on  some  land  belonging  to 
Lord  Vernon,  in  a  field  called  Harbutt’s  or  Harbone  s  field,  close  to  some 
salt  works.  The  river  Dane  runs  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  a  Roman  road 
along  the  N.E  side  ;  on  the  S.W.  side  is  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal ; 
and  on  the  S.E.  side  is  a  deep  fosse,  close  to  the  Wych  House. 

What  is  now  the  lane  on  the  east,  has  been,  I  have  no  doubt,  part  of  the 
fosse,  being  an  excavation  for  that  distance  without  any  other  likely  or 
probable  object.  On  the  west  there  is  a  natural  bank,  falling  rat  lei 
abruptly  to  the  stream. 
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On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  camp  there  was  a  mound,  removed  a  very  few 
years  since  by  the  present  tenant  of  the  land. 

A  reference  to  the  Ordnance  map  will  show  you  the  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Roman  road  called  King  or  Kind  Street, — now  the  road 
from  Middlewich  to  North wich. 

As  to  the  connexion  of  the  camp  with  Wales,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Welsh  got  their  salt  hence,  prior  to  Henry  III.  M.  Paris,  quoted  by 
Camden,  page  561,  says, — “  These  salt  pits  were  stopped  by  Henry  III., 
when  he  wasted  this  country ;  that  the  Welsh,  who  were  then  in  rebellion, 
might  have  no  supplies  from  them.  But  on  the  next  return  of  peace  they 
were  opened  again.” 

You  will  find  a  good  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  the  roads  to  this  camp 
in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1  and  2 ;  who  there  gives  a  long 
extract  on  the  subject  from  Whitaker’s  History  of  Manchester ,  4to. 
edition,  i.,  p.  95.  The  latter  makes  out  a  road  to  Chester  hence. 

I  remain,  &c., 

Middlewich,  June  30, 1846.  B.  Y. 


HOLY  WELLS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Archceologia  Canibrensis. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  your  work  an  interesting  article  on 
Holy  Wells  by  “Ab  Ithel,”  which  is  responded  to  by  “Elian,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  invitations  to  pursue  the  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  an  account 
of  a  few  wells,  which,  on  inquiry,  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

St.  Anthony’s  well,  at  Llanstephan,  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  the  hundred 
of  Derllys,  is  walled  with  stone  and  mortar ;  and  over  it  is  a  niche,  where 
the  figure  of  the  saint  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed.  In  former  times 
it  was  in  high  repute  for  the  curing  of  diseases. 

The  church  of  Llanrhaiadr,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Dyfnog;  and,  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  well  called  “  Ffynnon  Dyfnog,” 
where  was  a  chapel  and  bath,  dedicated  to  St.  Dyfnog. 

The  well  of  St.  Rhediw,  his  seat,  the  mark  of  his  thumb,  &c.,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Llanllyfni,  Caernarvonshire. 

Near  the  church  of  Llanhaiarn  or  Llan  Elhaiarn,  in  the  same  county,  is 
a  fine  well ;  once  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  reputed  sanctity.  It 
is  between  Pwllheli  and  Clynnog. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Llanberis  are  many  famous  wells,  but  not  noted  for 
any  particular  impregnation.  Such  are — Ffynnon  Cefn  Arthur,  Ffynnon 
Moel  Rhiwen,  Ffynnon  Pen-y-gaer,  and  Ffynnon  Freeh.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Ffynnon  Vair,  noticed  by  Pennant,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Llyn, 
opposite  Bardsey  Island  there  is  a  Ffynnon  Sant,  about  a  mile  from 
Aberdaron,  in  that  direction ;  and  again,  at  another  mile’s  distance 
towards  Pwllheli,  close  to  the  fine  old  house  of  Bodwrdda,  is  a  holy  well 
called  Ffynon  Ddurdan  or  Durdan. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  beautifully  poetic  idea  in  our  ancestors  to  have 
placed  their  wells  under  the  protection  of  their  tutelar  saints ;  the  waters 
were  not  the  less  sweet  for  being  blessed.  The  subject  is  worth  inquiring 
into  ;  and  complete  catalogues  should  be  formed  of  all  the  holy  wells  in 
each  county,  with  brief  notices  of  the  traditions  connected  with  them 
attached  to  the  description  of  their  sites. — I  remain,  &c., 

Madryn  Park,  July  27,  1846.  T.  L.  D.  Jones  Parry. 
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Tuder.  Pedigree.  A  correspondent  requests  us  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  for  him  concerning  the  pedigree  of  Catherine  Tuder  of  Beren, 
descended  from  Marchyddin,  one  of  the  tribes  of  North  Wales.  Has  he 
consulted  the  new  edition  of  the  Heraldic  Visitation  ofLewys  Dwnn? 

Boteler  or  Butler  Family. — A  correspondent  wishes  for  information 
respecting  a  family  named  Boteler  or  Butler,  once  resident  in  South  Wales, 
at  Dunraven  Castle  in  Glamorganshire,  and  at  Coedcanla'is,  Johnston , 
and  Sconestony  in  Pembrokeshire, — as  to  their  pedigree  and  present 
descent,  and  whether  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in  Ireland. 

Cromlech  in  Anglesey. — A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a 
fine  remain  of  this  kind  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan.  He  says,— “  It  is 
called  the  P ertliu  Cromlech ;  near  Trefarthin  or  Brvnshenkin ;  nine  feet 
long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  deep.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  brass  or  copper  chisels  were  found  in  digging  under  it,  when 
it  fell  down, — one  of  which  chisels  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Griffith 
Daniell,  Twll-y-clawdd,  Llanidan;  the  others  the  Rev.  Evan  Lloyd,  A.M., 
Rector  of  Aberffraw,  purchased  from  the  finders.  There  are  still  three 
upright  stones  under  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  giant  was  buried  near 
this  cromlech  with  his  head  towards  the  east,  measuring,  from  my  striding, 
twenty  yards  at  least;  a  tolerably  big  fellow,  I  trow,  for  a  Cymro.  ‘Per- 
thu’ — is  it  not  from  ‘  Aberthau’ — sacrifices  V* 

County  Surveys. — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  antiquaries  and  encouragers  of  archaeology  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  has  had  drawings  made  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  that  county, 
at  his  own  expense.  This  good  work  was  finished  in  May  last ;  and,  to 
show  that  it  is  of  value,  four  of  the  edifices  alluded  to  have  since  been 
entirely  taken  down,  or  nearly  so.  No  memorial  of  them  would  now  be  in 
existence  but  for  this  survey.  We  hope  to  hear  of  similar  doings  in  other 
counties.  The  survey  is  in  progress  for  Caernarvonshire,  but  even  there 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  rage  for  altering  and  destroying 
ancient  buildings,  which  infests  the  county  from  one  corner  to  the  other. 

Desecration  of  Aberdaron  Church,  Caernarvonshire. — The 
old  church  in  this  village,  once  of  collegiate  dignity,  and  a  fine  double- 
aisled  monument  of  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  abandoned, 
without  the  slightest  necessity,  about  three  years  since,  and  a  new  church, 
of  the  most  atrociously  barbarous  and  even  ludicrous  design,  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  parish  in  its  stead,  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  Part  of 
the  old  church  is  turned  into  a  school ;  to  the  other  the  ordinary  entrance 
is  at  present  through  a  broken  window.  The  humbler  parishioners  of  this 
remote  spot,  regretting  this  needless  desecration  of  a  time-honoured  edifice, 
and  showing  better  taste  in  this  respect  than  their  superiors,  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  restoring  the  ancient  building.  A  very  small  sum,  not  exceeding 
.£60,  is  required  for  this  purpose,  so  good  is  the  condition  of  the  church 
even  after  three  years  of  neglect ;  and  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot 
for  this  laudable  purpose.  The  Editors  of  the  Arclueologia  Cambrensis 
will  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  for  their  worthy  friends  in  Lljn, 
and  to  forward  their  views  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

Abandonment  of  Llandudno  Church,  Caernarvonshire.  This 
building  continues  in  the  same  neglected  state,  or  rather  is  receiving  fresh 
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injury  every  day  from  the  weather.  The  roof  is  now  half  gone,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  remainder  will  doubtless  fall  in.  No  real  friend  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  sails  under  Orme’s  Head,  can  avoid  blushing  at 
the  conduct  of  the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  allowing  this 
state  of  things  to  continue.  When  parish  churches  are  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin,  cathedrals  may  begin  to  tremble.  There  is  a  new  church  built,  it 
may  be  said,  in  another  part  of  the  parish,  more  convenient ;  very  true, 
and  perhaps  a  site  may  be  found  more  convenient  for  an  episcopal  see 
than  Bangor ;  if  so,  is  Bangor  Cathedral  to  be  demolished  as  useless  ? 

Coins. — A  number  of  silver  coins,  about  thirty-six  in  all,  have  just 
been  found  in  a  peat  bog  at  Pencarreg,  near  Lampeter.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  an  impression  of  one  of  them,  which  appears  to  be  a  shilling 
of  Edward  II.,  but  the  legend  was  too  imperfect  to  be  deciphered. 

The  Academy  of  Inscription  and  Belles  Letters,  at  Paris,  has  lately 
awarded  its  annual  prize  of  9000  francs  (<£360)  to  M.  Aurelien  de 
Courson,  for  his  work  entitled  Histoire  de  Beuples  Bretons  dans  la 
Gaule  et  dans  les  lies  Britanniques. 


1.  Original  Charters  of  Neath  and  its  Abbey,  &c.  By  George 
Grant  Francis,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Yol.  I.,  8vo.,  Swansea,  1845. 
(Not  published.) 


Seal  of  Neath  Abbey. 

This  work  consists  of  a  mass  of  curious  and  valuable  papers  relating  not 
only  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Neath,  but  also  to  the  castle  and  the  town. 
We  had  heard  of  its  compilation  some  time  ago,  and  we  had  expected  a 
complete  and  continuous  history ;  but  the  learned  author  has  preferred 
printing  the  “  materials  of  the  history’’  first,  in  the  hope,  we  presume,  of  his 
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having  leisure  at  a  future  period  to  give  the  world  a  regular  historical 
account.  From  the  very  form  of  the  work  it  is  not  possible  tor  us  to  present 
our  readers  with  more  than  a  cursory  account  of  its  contents ;  we  wish  we 
could  reter  them  to  the  book  itself ;  but  unfortunately,  as  its  title  intimates, 
it  is  not  published.  It  is  privately  printed,  the  number  of  copies  is  limited 
fifty)  an(l  only  the  subscribers,  with  a  few  public  libraries,  possess  the 
volume.  To  thiswe  beg  leave  to  take  exceptions, — it  is  possible  that  we  may 
be  archaeologically  heretodox  in  holding  such  an  opinion, — but  we  do  not 
approve  of  “  privately  printing”  books.  It  is  an  act  of  exclusiveness,  the 
utility  of  which  we  do  not  comprehend,  just  as  in  the  same  way  the  de¬ 
stroying  of  a  valuable  copper-plate,  after  a  certain  number  of  copies  are 
taken,  seems  to  us  treason  against  the  cause  of  art.  At  all  events  the  author 
has  done  wrong,  we  think,  to  limit  the  number  to  fifty ;  four  times  that 
number  would  have  been  easily  distributed  amongst  the  antiquarian  public. 

We  should  inform  our  readers  that  this  volume  appears  in  all  the  luxury 
of  superior  paper,  broad  margins,  stylish  binding,  and  a  profusion  of  wood 
engravings.  Of  the  latter,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  three  favourable  examples.  The  issuing  of  such  a  work 
from  the  local  press  of  Swansea  is  highly  creditable  to  the  state  of  art  and 
taste  in  that  town,  and  the  whole  work  may  be  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  South  Wales. 


Effigy  of  Abbot  Adam  de  Kermerdua  in  Ct.  Herbert  grounds. 


The  charters  of  the  abbey  and  the  valuations  of  its  possessions,  taken 
from  the  several  authentic  sources  whence  such  documents  are  usually  de¬ 
rivable,  are  here  presented  at  length.  There  are  also  documents  connected 
with  the  town  and  castle  of  Neath,  and  a  large  body  ot  very  interesting 
papers  relating  to  the  burgesses,  their  privileges,  trades,  &c.  Accurate 
plans,  views  of  seals,  sculptured  remains,  encaustic  tiles,  and  heraldic 
devices,  &c.,  convey  to  the  reader  a  vivid  representation  of  the  originals. 

One  of  the  papers  is  a  translation  of  an  ode  by  Lewis  Morganwg,  to 
Lleision,  abbot  of  Neath,  circa  a.d.  1500.  We  take  from  it  the  following 
extracts.  The  first  is  of  value  as  giving  a  striking,  though  poetical,  de¬ 
scription  of  the  appearance  of  the  abbey,  &c. 


nacles,  worthy  of  the  Three 
arms ;  a  ceiling  resplendent 
shields  of  princes ;  the  arms 


rUUUtaiuo.  j - j -  -  ,  , 

with  kingly  bearings,  and  on  the  surrounding  border  the 
of  Neath,  of  a  hundred  ages  3  there  is  the  white  freestone 
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and  the  arms  of  the  best  men  under  the  crown  of  Harry  ;  and  the  church  walls  of  grey 
marble. 

The  vast  and  lofty  roof  is  like  the  sparkling  heavens  on  high,  above  are  seen  arch¬ 
angels’  forms ;  the  floor  beneath  is  for  the  people  of  earth,  all  the  tribe  of  Babel,  for 
them  it  is  wrought  of  variegated  stone.  The  bells,  the  benedictions,  and  the  peaceful 
songs  of  praise,  proclaim  the  frequent  thanksgiving  of  the  white  monks. 

The  following  passage  is  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  will  probably  be  so  to 
most  of  our  readers,  at  least  to  those  who  do  not  reside  in  South  Wales : — 

The  university  of  Neath,  lo!  it  is  the  admiration  of  England;  the  lamp  of  France 
and  Ireland ;  a  school  greatly  resorted  to  by  scholars,  for  every  science,  as  if  it  were 
Zion  itself.  With  organs  for  the  men  attired  in  white,  and  great  applause  of  contending 
disputants  ;  arithmetic,  music,  logic,  rhetoric,  civil  and  canon  law. — Note.  It  is  said 
that  the  abbot  Lleision  had  obtained  from  Jaspar  Tudor,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  a  charter 
for  founding  an  university  at  Neath,  but  the  death  of  that  nobleman  took  place  before 
it  was  signed ;  the  Reformation  occurring  soon  after,  the  abbey  lands  were  confiscated, 
and  the  whole  design  frustrated. — See  Cyfrinach  y  Beircld. 

In  some  “  orders  and  laws  for  the  town  of  Neath,  &c.,  a.d.,  1542,”  we 
find  the  following  regulations  : — 

Item  that  all  brawllers  and  fighters  that  fighteth  or  draweth  blood  the  one  uppon 
the  other  shall  pay  for  the  blood  shead  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  for  the 
affrayse  such  amerciament  as  shall  please  the  Constable  or  Portrive  to  asseasse. 

And — - 

Item  if  there  bee  any  Burgesse  having  walshe  woman  to  his  wyfe  that  threatneth  her 
neighbours  with  her  frynds  or  kindred  and  if  shee  bee  condemned  in  the  same  by  sixe  men, 
then  she  and  her  husband  to  bee  discomoned  and  the  King  to  have  the  amerciament. 

And— 

Item  if  any  woman  doe  scoulde  or  Rage  any  Burgesse  or  his  wife  or  any  other  pson 
and  his  wife,  if  shee  be  found  faultye  in  the  same  by  sixe  men,  then  shee  to  bee  broughte, 
at  the  first  defaulte  to  the  Cooking  stoole,  and  there  to  sitt  one  houre,  at  the  seconde 
defaulte,  twoe  howres,  and  at  the  third  defaulte,  to  lett  slipp  the  pynn  or  els  pay  a  good 
fyne  to  the  Kinge. 

Excellent  orders  these  !  There  is  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the 
encaustic  pavement  of  the  abbey,  the  designs  on  the  tiles  being  armorial 
bearings.  The  illustration,  which  we  append,  represents  a  fragment 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 


Arms  of  Clare  and  Mowbray  at  Neath  Abbey. 
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2  Coelbren  y  Beirdd  ;  a  Welsh  Essay  on  the  Bardic  Alphabet. 
By  Taliesin  Williams,  (ab  Iolo).  Pp.  52.  W.  Rees,  Llan¬ 
dovery.  1840. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  essays  on  a  vexata  qucestio  that  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  ever  to  witness.  When  Iolo  Morganwg  and  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe  some  years  ago  published  to  the  world  certain  characters, 
alleged  to  have  been  the  Alphabet  of  the  Primitive  Britons,  forasmuch 
as  they  did  so  merely  on  the  authority  of  oral  tradition,  they  failed  in 
convincing  the  generality  ot  their  fellow-countrymen  as  to  its  genuineness. 
The  more  sceptical,  indeed,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  palm  its  very  invention 
on  the  forenamed  persons.  Nor  were  the  feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
likely  to  be  diminished,  when  not  a  single  candidate  was  found  to  aspire  to 
the  premium  which  the  Cardiff  Eisteddvod  held  out  on  the  subject ; 
indeed,  an  eminent  Welsh  scholar,  rather  illogically  it  must  be  confessed, 
considered  this  negative  circumstance  as  conclusive  against  the  claims  of 
the  “  Coelbren.”  However,  after  a  while,  a  similar  appeal  was  made  by 
the  Abergavenny  Eisteddvod,  which  was  held  a.d.  1838  ;  and  the  result 
was  the  treatise  in  question,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  learned  judge 
at  the  time,  as  “  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  productions 
that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice,  either  as  a  prize  composition,  or  one 
of  any  other  description.” 

The  writer  opens  his  essay  with  two  extracts  from  old  records,  relative 
to  the  origin  of  letters,  of  one  of  which  we  have  printed  a  translation 
above ;  the  other,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  we  here  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  English  readers  : — 

I  beseech  thee  to  inform  me  how  a  knowledge  of  letters,  in  regard  to  form  and 
pronunciation,  was  first  discovered  ? 

In  this  way,  God,  when  nothing  lived  or  existed  besides  Himself,  pronounced  his  own 
name,  and  cotemporaneously  with  the  word,  there  was  a  shout  of  gladness  among  all 
things  as  they  sprang  into  life  and  existence,  complete,  and  the  sweetest  ever  heard  in 
the  melody  of  utterance.  And  cotemporaneously  with  the  utterance  there  was  light, 
and  in  the  light  there  was  a  form  of  the  name  in  three  voices  of  three  pronunciations 
uttered  together  at  the  same  instant.  And  in  the  sight  were  three  forms  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  colour  and  form  of  the  light,  and  conjointly  with  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
colour  and  form  of  that  pronunciation,  were  the  three  first  letters,  and  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  their  three  pronunciations  were  formed  all  other  pronounciations  of  letters. 
And  he  who  heard  the  utterance  was  Menw  Hen  ab  y  Tairgwaedd,  who  also 
first  made  the  form  of  the  pronunciation  of  God’s  name.  Others  maintain  that  it  was 
Einigan  Gawr  who  first  made  a  letter,  and  that  it  was  the  form  of  the  name  of  God, 
when  he  found  himself  alive  and  in  existence  cotemporaneously  and  concussively  with 
the  pronunciation  thereof. 

Mr.  Williams  then  proceeds  to  answer,  in  detail,  the  several  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Bardic  Alphabet ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  explanations,  we  gather  the  following  particulars: — 
Iolo  Morganwg,  the  first  in  modern  times  who  called  the  public  attention 
to  the  “  Coelbren,”  derived  his  account  of  it  from  the  old  writings  of  the 
Glamorgan  Bards,  which  were  copies  of  ancient  documents  belonging  to 
Plas  y  Van,  the  abbeys  of  Castell  Nedd,  Margam,&c.,  and  Rhaglan  Castle. 
These  writings  were  the  compilation  of  Lewys  Morganwg,  Meyrig  Davydd 
and  others,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  afterwards  transcribed  by 
Llewelyn  Sion  of  Llangenydd,  Edward  Davydd  of  Margam,  J ohn  Brad¬ 
ford  and  others,  in  the  next  generation.  The  Rhaglan  library  was  burnt 
in  the  Cromwellian  war ;  the  MSS.  of  Lewys  Morganwg,  for  anything 
known  to  the  contrary,  were  lost ;  and  those  of  Llewelyn  Sion  and  John 
Bradford  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country, — and  many  of  them 
lost.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Lewelyn  Sion  were,  in  1840,  in  the  possession 
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of  Mr.  Taliesin  Williams ;  one  large  volume  at  Llanharan ;  another  lent 
to  Dr.  Johnson  of  Bontvaen;  others  in  various  places.  John  Bradford, 
a  little  before  he  died,  lent  several  of  his  books  to  Owain  Myvyr,  which 
were  never  returned ;  Mr.  W.  has  one  which  he  borrowed ;  there  was 
another  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Williams,  printer,  Abertawe ; 
and  some  are  said  to  be  in  North  Wales. 

It  was  from  the  transcripts  made  by  Llewelyn  Sion  and  John  Bradford, 
thatlolo  Morganwg  received,  more  immediately,  his  account  of  the  Bardic 
Alphabet.  The  former  person  died  a.d.  1615  or  1617,  leaving  his  large 
collection  of  books  to  his  disciple,  Edward  Davydd  of  Margam. 

Amongst  other  relics  of  antiquity,  the  bards  of  Glamorgan  were  under 
the  necessity  of  exhibiting  a  “  Coelbren”  at  each  of  their  periodical  con¬ 
gresses  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Llewelyn  Sion  observes,  one  might  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  bards  and  gentry  of  the 
county,  even  in  his  time.  And  he  declares  that  it  was  in  use ,  throughout 
the  district,  about  a  hundred  years  before.  But,  besides  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  bards  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  Llewelyn  Sion  states 
that  they  were  sometimes  forced  by  political  considerations  to  recur  to 
the  use  of  the  “  Coelbren.”  He  alludes  more  particularly  to  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  Owain  Glyndwr, — when  the  government  of  England  prohibited 
learning  and  education  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  withheld  paper-  and 
other  writing  materials  from  them. 

The  writer  in  the  next  place  gives  insertion  to  a  treatise  copied  by  Iolo 
Morganwg  from  one  of  Llewelyn  Sion’s  books,  which  contains  very  minute 
instructions  how  to  form  the  “  Peithynen,”  or  the  wooden  frame  on  which 
the  bards  cut  their  letters.  It  presents  us  also  with  a  copy  of  those  ancient 
characters,  as  well  as  a  modified  form  thereof,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  primitive  saints  and  monks  of  Britain.  After  this,  follows  an  extract 
from  another  ancient  document  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  both  we  have, 
moreover,  some  account  of  the  Roll,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  by  the  blessed  Bran,  on  his  return  from  Rome.  Next, 
we  are  furnished  with  different  classifications  of  the  Bardic  characters. 
Also,  the  Bardic,  the  Monkish,  the  Lantwitian,  the  Ancient  Gallic,  the 
Runic  and  the  Etruscan  alphabets,  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Roman  order,  which  is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  essay. 

The  latter  part  is  taken  up  with  the  extracts  from  the  poets,  from  Taliesin 
in  the  sixth  century,  down  to  Llywelyn  Sion  and  his  cotemporaries  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  containing  indisputable  allusions  to  the  existence  and  use 
of  the  “  Coelbren”  throughout  the  intervening  period.  Indeed,  we  consider 
the  writer  to  have  established  his  case  most  satisfactorily ;  and,  in  behalf  of 
our  countrymen,  we  offer  him  sincere  thanks.  But  whilst  we  feel  at  ease 
with  respect  to  Welshmen,  that,  possessing  this  interesting  essay,  they  will 
no  longer  feel  disposed  to  question  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
“Coelbren  y  Beirdd,”  we  do  not  forget  that  many  of  our  English  neigh¬ 
bours  are  sceptical  on  this  head  ;  therefore,  we  would  most  earnestly 
entreat  the  ingenious  writer,  that  he  would  clothe  his  essay  in  a  Saxon  garb. 
We  feel  assured  that  he  would  meet  with  many  readers,  and,  perhaps,  be 
thus  the  means  of  elucidating  several  obscure  points  in  the  science  of 
palaeography  ;  such  as  that  for  instance  which  our  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  Westwood,  mentions  in  our  last  number  in  reference  to  the  letter  M. 

We  here  present  our  readers,  through: the  kindness  of  the  publisher, 
with  a  copy  of  the  primitive  characters  of  Britain,  arranged  in  the  Roman 
order,  borrowed  from  p.  30  of  the  essay  : — 
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Roman. 

Bardic. 

Monkish. 

Lantwit  Stones. 

A 

A  A 

a  -a 

AAA  a 

B 

£  b 

Bib 

C 

< 

C  <  K 

c  c 

D 

> 

>  4 

cf 

E 

tee 

F 

P 

F 

r 

C 

<■ 

<. 

D  3 

H 

h 

H  W 

H  h 

1 

i  ! 

1 

1 

L 

k 

k  k 

III- 

M 

w 

M  W 

m  turner? 

N 

N 

M  M 

ivn  m  n 

O 

O 

0 

0 

P 

Is 

i  *  P 

ppp 

R 

r  i*  v 

It  Y 

M?rvi{,pr 

S 

Y  * 

Y  S- 

rs 

T 

Is  "f 

^  T 

CT  T, 

W 

V 

V  U  U 

u  u 

A 

w 

\y  u 

w  UJ  u 

y 

Y 

y 

y  y 

^  (X) 
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3.  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales  and  part  of  the  Marches, 

between  the  years  1586  and  1613.  By  Lewys  Dwnn,  Deputy 
Herald  at  Arms,  &c.  Edited  by  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick, 
Knt.,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  &c.  Two  vols.  imperial  4to.  Rees,  Llan¬ 
dovery,  1846. 

This  long  promised  and  anxiously  expected  work  has  at  length  made 
its  appearance.  All  Wales  had  been  on  the  look  out  for  it,  and  we  had 
heard  much  of  the  “  parturiunt  montes,”  seeing  that  the  hills  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  and  Caermarthenshire  were  in  joint  labour  to  produce  this 
book ;  but  it  was  no  “  ridiculus  mus”  that  was  doomed  to  come  forth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moment  we  saw  the  goodly  twin  volumes  laid  on  our 
table,  we  were  tempted  to  exclaim  again  with  Horace,  “  Quanto  rectius 
hie  qui  nil  molitur  inepte,”  for  they  wrere  striking  evidences  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  manner  in  which  the  learned  editor  had  maintained  his  literary  and 
antiquarian  fame,  as  well  as  of  the  professional  abilities  displayed  by  the 
spirited  publisher.  In  good  truth  we  did  not  think  that  any  town  in 
Wales,  we  might  almost  say  any  town  except  the  metropolis,  could  have 
turned  out  two  such  sumptuous  volumes.  The  Welsh  MSS.  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  this  work  has  at  length  been  printed,  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  result  thus  arrived  at. 

The  work  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of  pedigrees,  genealogical  and 
heraldic  accounts  of  the  counties  of  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Cardigan, 
Radnorshire,  and  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  first  volume;  and  of  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  Caernarvonshire,  Anglesey,  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire,  in  the 
second ;  containing,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  only  occasional  notices  of 
the  genealogies  of  the  remaining  counties.  The  accounts  given  by  Lewys 
Dwnn  do  not  come  lower  than  the  dates  mentioned  on  the  title-page ;  but 
there  is  a  copious  body  of  notes  by  the  editor  himself,  and  by  various  con¬ 
tributors,  particularly  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  points  they  refer  to.  The  whole  work  evinces  great  research, 
care,  and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

Of  the  contents  we  am  not  now  able  to  give  much  account.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  those  minute  but  dry  details  which,  while  they  constitute  its  peculiar 
value,  render  the  work  little  attractive  for  purposes  of  quotation.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  those  standard  books  of  reference  without  which  the  Welsh 
antiquary  can  hardly  prosecute  his  genealogical  researches;  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  learned  introduction,  in  which  they  will  find 
all  that  is  known  of  Lewys  Dwnn  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  authority  and 
circumstances  with  which  his  visitation  was  made.  Various  facts  connected 
with  Welsh  heraldry  will  there  fasten  their  attention,  and  will  enlighten 
many  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  heraldic  and  genealogical  researches. 

4.  Glamorganshire  Pedigrees  :  from  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Isaac 

Heard,  Knt.,  Garter  King  of  Arms.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Philipps,  Bart.  1  vol.  folio,  1845. 

This  is  another  valuable  contribution  to  Welsh  genealogical  history; 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  complement  to  the  work  of  Lewys  Dwnn. 
The  pedigrees  do  not  seem  to  be  complete  ones,  but  rather  notes,  to  fill  up 
blanks  in  some,  and  to  continue  others  down  to  the  present  day.  They 
refer  to  all  the  leading  families  in  Glamorganshire ;  and  are  followed 
by  a  list  of  manors  belonging  to  certain  noble  houses,  as  well  as  by  an 
alphabetical  table. 
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